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Prefacing Letter 


Dear Friends, 


You have done a remarkable piece of work. I know that authors are not 
qualified to judge the value of the bibliographies devoted to them: biblio- 
graphical investigations require a discipline and rigor we are scarcely cap- 
able of, and cannot really be justly appreciated by anyone except bibliogra- 
phers. But just because I recognized my own incompetence, I appreciated your 
book from a purely personal point of view for being a Boswell to my memory. I 
not only found in it all the writings, without exception, that I remembered; 
you also resurrected the ones I had forgotten. I rediscover them with a cer- 
tain astonishment, and at times a feeling of uneasiness: most of them are 
witnesses for the prosecution. But it is nice to be able, in spite of every- 
thing, to never disown them. More generally speaking, you have the unusual 
merit of having given life to what without you would have been no more than 
a posthumous inventory. Thanks to your brief and rich analyses, you have 
transformed this numbered list into a portrait: you have restored the move- 
ment through which any writer, good or bad, gives himself objective form in 
his works. If it is true that one is nothing but what one has done, then 
this portrait, whatever feelings it evokes, is undeniably true. I come back 
to myself as a stranger who is sometimes hard to recognize. But there is 
nothing I can take exception to. Thanks to your good offices, the subject 
of this painting is in a certain sense the author's self-portrait; and the 
reason why I am no more than half in love with your depiction is clearly 
that it's true. 


J.-P. Sartre 
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Introduction 


From whatever angle you look at his thought and works, Jean-Paul Sartre is 
uncontestably the most outstanding philosopher and writer of our time. "An 
enormous pieceworker, a night-patrolman on all the battlefronts of intelligence," 
as Jacques Audiberti already defined him in 1953, he has been able, with exem- 
plary lucidity and throughout the different stages of an extremely lively 
intellectual life, to speak to us in always timely language and to make us 
understand our time. And yet around 1965, when the two of us independently 
began our research, there was (in spite of several praiseworthy attempts) no 
systematic inventory of his writings and no strict analysis of his work as a 
whole. A great number of texts, even well-known ones, were inaccessible. 

Like it or not, one had to be satisfied with a partial picture and with 
incomplete and often approximate information. At the start, it was this sense 
of an unmet need and this concern for the whole which led us to undertake what 
is ordinarily a dull and inglorious task. One of us, after having finished 

a study of Boris Vian, found himself quite naturally in the role of Chick in 
THE FROTH OF PASSING DAYS; the other, after having written about THE 
CONDEMNED OF ALTONA, chose to try out for three years that refined form of 
voluntary imprisonment, writing bibliographies. 


Whatever its Freudian implications, this volume, which is conceived of as 
“essentially a docwnentary work, aspires to reconstruct a sort of "bibliographical 
life" of Sartre and sets itself the following goals: 


1. to provide a well-constructed tool which will enable students and the 
general public to get an overall view of Sartre's oeuvre, and to enable 
investigators to stop wasting their time in bio-bibliographical research. In 
this sense we can claim, with a certain immodesty, that this volume, precisely 
because it is documentary, sums up, corrects, and sharpens much of what has 
been written about Sartre up till now; 


2. to put a certain number of unpublished, rare, or hard-to-find texts at 


‘the disposition of the general public; 


3. to promote a new kind of bibliography which is both rigorous and supple, 
which avoids the purism and formalism of traditional bibliographies, and which 
tries instead to communicate a certain amount of information in the most 
effective way possible. 
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In order to accomplish these aims, we have decided-~ 

1. not to use symbols or abbreviations; 

®. to reduce the number of references to the minimum necessary; 
3. to givelittle space to purely bibliophilic information; 


4. to accompany each reference with an annotation in which we try to 
provide, as concisely as possible, information about the nature and content of 
the texts as well as about the circumstances under which they first appeared. 


This work must obviously be provisional and cannot claim to be exhaustive, 
in spite of our continuing ambition to make it so. We have just about doubled 
the number of known references, and we are more or less certain that we have 
not overlooked any essential text. Yet given the variety and the geographical 
and historical dispersion of Sartre's activities, and given too that there seems 
to be no coherent file of his writings, there is no doubt that we have missed 
a certain number of references, above all among those which have to do with 
interviews in little magazines or abroad (systematic research needs to be done 
in Italy, for example). We have been able to locate quite a few of these 
manuscripts, but we have scarcely taken them into account within the framework 
of this study. 


The biographical references we have given in our chronology are of uneven 
value. Most of the biographical articles we have looked at lack precision, 
and some are just downright capricious. Anyone who wants livelier and more 
solid information should refer to Simone de Beauvoir's memoirs and Sartre's 
autobiographical writings. 


The annotations are inevitably the most subjective part of the book and 
therefore most open to criticism. They are intended to inform and guide the 
reader of Sartre's oeuvre rather than to express a critical viewpoint. We are 
also aware that our own commentaries would lend themselves especially well to 
a semeiology of the academic style, which is a rhetoric of prudence. No one 
should expect to find any sort of definitive statement in our annotations; 
our judgments are hasty and our analyses are usually limited to the most 
striking points. Whenever we had Sartre's commentaries on his own works at 
our disposal, we chose them over those we could have suggested ourselves. 
Thus we have chosen to look at his works from within, and that is why we are 
presenting our work as an annotated bibliography rather than a critical 
bibliography. The annotations are in all cases the result of our collabora- 
tion; but in general the political and philosophical part has been drafted by 
Michel Contat, and the literary and theatrical part by Michel Rybalka. 


As a result of our basic concern with giving the reader the completest 
possible information about Sartre's least known interviews and writings, the 
length of the annotations is in almost inverse proportion to the notoriety 
of the texts and is not indicative of their worth. We have accepted the 
various forms of presentation which the diversity of the texts themselves often 
demanded. We saw in fact, as we went about writing this book, that it was 
impossible to stick to an absolutely uniform system, and that if there is one 
literary genre in which flexibility is imperative, it is surely bibliography. 
We eliminated summaries of all texts easily accessible in bookstores or 
libraries: the reader will find good summaries of all Sartre's major works in 
the Diettonnatre des oeuvres contemporaines published by Laffont-Bompiani. 


There could be no question of including the enormous mass of works, 
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studies, and articles devoted to Sartre, and we have mentioned them only in 
exceptional cases. Let us hope, however, that a critical list of writings 
on Sartre will soon appear in print: two or three checklists are now in 
preparation. 


Although some of the limitations of our work were the result of our own 
choice, others have been imposed upon us by the very nature of the subject 
and by that state of bibliographical underdevelopment which makes most re- 
search done in Parisian libraries extremely long, arduous, and incomplete. 


The Rondel Fund of the Arsenal library, and also the newspaper files at 
Gallimard, have been invaluable; but we have been greatly handicapped by the 
lack of an author-subject index for French and Italian periodicals; the 1967-68 
period suffers somewhat from this lack. 


There is no doubt that the best tool for studying contemporary French litera- 
ture is French XX Bibliography, which is published each year by the French 
Institute of New York. Original references may also be found in: 


Marguerite L. Drevet. Btbltographie de la littérature frangatse 1940-1949 
(Bibliography of French Literature, 1940-1949). Geneva: Droz, and Lille: 
Giard, 1954. 

Otto Klapp. Btbltographie der franadsischen Literaturwissenschaft (Bibliog- 
raphy of French Literature). Frankfurt am Main: V. Klostermann. 10 
volumes. 


Among the bibliographies about Sartre which have been the most useful to us, 
we should like to cite those of: 


Kenneth Douglas. A Critteal Bibliography of Extstenttaltsm (The Parts Sehool). 
Yale French Studies Special Monograph, no. 1, 1950. Republished by Kraus 
(New York) in 1966. Pleasant to read and by far the most complete at that 
date. 

Karl Kohut. Was tst Literatur? Die Theorte der "littérature engagée" bet Jean- 
Paul Sartre (What is Literature? The Theory of "Committed Literature" in 
Jean-Paul Sartre). Inaugural dissertation. Marburg, 1965. The most com- 
plete of recent bibliographies: gives 219 references to writings by 
Sartre and more than 1300 to writings about Sartre. Not critical. 

Dina Dreyfus and Pierre Trotignon. "Bibliographie de Jean-Paul Sartre." Revue 
de l'ensetgnement philosophique, 16th Year, no. 2 (December, 1965-January, 
1966), pp. 16-38. Supplements in the following issues: 16th Year, no. 

@ 6 (August-September, 1966); 17th Year, no. 1 (October-November, 1966); 
17th Year, no. 3 (February-March, 1967). A noncritical bibliography which 
is well-documented from a political point of view, although it has gaps 
and guesswork. 

Jacques Prunair. An unpublished bibliography of one hundred pages from which 
we have taken several references. 


Michel-Antoine Burnier. Les Rxistentialistes et la politique. Idées series. 
Gallimard, [1966]. English translation, Chotee of Action: The French 
Existenttalists on the Political Front Line. New York: Random House, 
Vintage Books, 1969. . This excellent study includes numerous references 
to Sartre's political writings in its footnotes. 

Allen Belkind. Jean-Paul Sartre: Sartre and Existentialism tn English, a 
Biographtecal Guide. Kent State University Press, 1970. Incomplete, 
mediocre in many ways, but nevertheless useful. 

Philip Thody. Jean-Paul Sartre: A Literary and Political Study. London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1960. 
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Biblio, 1st Year, no. 5 (May-June, 1950), pp. 13-14; Livres de France, 17th 
Year, no. 1 (January, 1966), pp. 24-27. 
Yale French Studies, nos. 1, 10, 16. 30. 


This volume would not have been possible without the constant, friendly, 
and generous support of Jean-Paul Sartre. The many indispensable items of 
information he gave us, both during our several interviews with him and indirectly, 
enabled us to find many texts he had no particular reason to want to see dug up. 
In the case of an author whose extremely abundant writings have already been 
welling forth for half a century and were often closely connected to 
circumstances which led to a profound change in the author himself, such 
generosity needs to be stressed. For it testifies to his strict intellectual 
honesty: more than any other, perhaps, Sartre is a writer who takes 
responsibility for all his texts. Those he has been kind enough to give us 
permission to reproduce, leaving us complete freedom of choice, are for the 
most part minor writings, and this is why he did not reprint them in the 
SITUATIONS volumes. Yet all of them, we thought, have some sort of interest, 
and some of them are of high quality. 


We owe Sartre much more than our thanks. Yet in order to avoid any < 
misunderstanding, we would like to point out that the information and the 
judgments in our annotations are entirely our own responsibility and in no way 
commit Sartre. 


We received invaluable aid from the people around Sartre. For two years 
Arlette El Kaim helped us with her unflagging willingness to pass on the 
questions which sprang up as our research went forward. A good bit of unpublished 
information was provided by Michelle Vian, who also gave us valuable help. Our 
debt to Simone de Beauvoir is shown by the quantity of information we owe to her 
memoirs; our frequent quotations from the Memotrs of a Duttful Daughter 
(translated by James Kirkup [ Cleveland: World Publishing, 1959]), The Prime of 
Life (translated by Peter Green [ Cleveland: World Publishing, 1962], and 
Force of Cirewnstance (translated by Richard Howard [New York: Putnam, 1965]) 
will remind the reader that without these essential books a work like ours could 
not have been completed. 


It is impossible to mention all the people who contributed to this 
volume. But we especially thank Freddy Buache, who pointed out certain very 
little known texts to us and made the resources of the Swiss Cinémathéque 
available to us, thereby enabling us to complete the bibliography with an 
appendix on writing about movies; Michel~Antoine Burnier, who gave us efficient 
help throughout our research, especially by getting several hard-to-find texts 
for us; Georges Michel, who let us see his collection of articles on Sartre; 
and Michel Thévoz, whose useful suggestions enabled us to profit from his 
profound knowledge of Sartre's thought. 


We thank MM. Gilbert Guisan, professor at the University of Teteaee 
and Oreste F. Pucciani, professor at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, whose teaching and encouragement are the immediate source of this 
work. 


And finally, each of the following persons merits our thanks: Luc Chessex, 
Stanko Lasid, Kaspar Locher, Jacqueline Pace, André Puig, Phillipe Schwed, 
Dominique Spinetta, Katrina Streiff. 


In a work as long as this a certain number of errors igs inevitable. We 
would be very grateful to our readers if they would let us know about them and 
would write to Michel Contat in care of Editions Gallimard, 5 rue Sébastien-— 
Bottin, 75007 Paris, or to Michel Rybalka, Department of Romance Languages , 
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Washington University, Saint Louis, Mo. 63130, if they know of any texts or 
information we may have left out. 


MICHEL CONTAT 


MICHEL RYBALKA 


1. My half of this work was carried out thanks to the material aid of the 
Swiss National Foundation for Scientific Investigation, to which I express my 
warmest thanks. M.C. 
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Note to the English 
Translation 


Au cours des ans au cours des ans 
tl est paretl et non Le méme. 


(Raymond Queneau in Fendre les 
flots [Gallimard], p. 104) 


Since 1968, our knowledge of Sartre has evolved considerably, but it is clear, 
however, that the directions indicated in his early works as well as in 
CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON and THE WORDS have been followed and reaffirmed. 
If the impact of his new political commitments and of his huge study on 
Flaubert is yet to be measured and if most of the recent advances in Sartrian 
scholarship have not yet been made public, it appears nevertheless that we 
have today a deeper and more coherent understanding of a man who has made it 

a point to function inseparably as a philosopher, writer, and militant and 

who has given thus a new meaning to the word intellectual. 


The following translation of Les Eerits de Sartre has been revised for 
the period 1923-69 and updated to cover all Sartre's writings and activities 
till Spring, 1973. A number of approximations and minor mistakes have been 
corrected and more than two hundred new references and notes have been added. 
It should be noted also that with most of the recent political writings the 
notion of authorship has--to confirm Michel Foucault's view--become 
problematical. 


. To make the work more useful for the Anglo-American public, a concise 
bibliography of Sartre's translations into English has been integrated in the 
reference section of the book. My aim here has not been to attempt original 
and thorough bibliographical research (in small or little-known periodicals, 
for instance), but to indicate to the reader what corpus of English trans- 
lations seems to be available at present. One will thus realize, with some 
astonishment, that a number of Sartre's texts, sometimes major, have been 
lesits ibhaieioswaysil zie evel 


For the revision and updating, I wish to acknowledge, above all, Michel 
Contat's collaboration: we have published together two supplements to Les 
Eerits de Sartre, the first one in Adam (nos. 343-45 [1970]), the second, under 
the able editorship of Jean-Jacques Brochier, in Magazine littératre (no. 55 
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NOTE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


{ September , MSHA Simone de Beauvoir, Arlette El Kaim, and Michelle Vian 

have been of much assistance. Wanda Kosakiewicz has communicated several 

very important manuscripts, as have Mare Benard, George Bauer, and André Gorz. 
Takeshi Ebisaka (who is the author, with Michihiko Suzuki and Kinuko Urano, 

of the excellent study Sartre et son temps: Btbliographie synthétique 

( Sartre and His Times: A Synthetie Bibliography) , published in Tokyo, 1971, 

py Jimbun Shoin) has contributed much information about Sartre in Japan and 

has brought new material to my attention. Lena Zonina, who translated THE WORDS 
and has done much for French literature in her country, has provided 

invaluable information about Sartre in the U.S.5S.R. 


On the other hand, I wish to thank the following persons: Father Paul 
Feller, Paul A. Fortier (who has done a much-needed IBM concordance to NAUSEA) , 
Stepha Gerassi, Fernando Gerassi and John Gerassi (who is now engaged in writing 
a political biography of Sartre), P. S. Hambly, Peter Hoy (who is preparing a 
study on Sartre's bibliographies), Francois H. Lapointe (who has compiled an 
extensive bibliography of French existentialism), Abbé Milet, Jacques Prunair, 
and Georges Raillard. 

I have also received much help from the following: Service de presse des 
éditions Gallimard, Direction of Borba, Thédtre Antoine, Lycée Louis-le-Grand, 
Lycée de la Rochelle, Office de la Radiodiffusion-Télévision Francaise, 
Bibliothéque Jacques Doucet, University of Rochester Library (especially 
Interlibrary Loan Office), Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine, Agence 
de Presse Libération, L'Humanité, Le Monde, and La Cause du peuple-J'accuse. 


My special thanks, finally, to the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation for 
granting me a fellowship during the 1970-71 academic year. 


A last word: conditions of work at the Bibliothéque Nationale have to a 
degree improved. 


MICHEL RYBALKA 


J.-P. SARTRE’S 
CHRONOLOGY 


(based on the autobiographical 
writings of Sartre and Simone 
de Beauvoir and completed by 

information from various sources) 


CHRONOLOGY gy. 


1904 
Marriage, on May 3, of Jean-Baptiste Sartre, country 
doctor's son and naval officer, to Anne-Marie Schweitzer, 
daughter of Charles Schweitzer and Louise Guillemin. 
ILO) 
Birth of Jean-Paul-Charles-Aymard Sartre in Paris 
(2, rue Mignard, XVI©) on June 21, 1905. 
1906 
Death of Jean-Baptiste Sartre on September 17. 
1908 
Birth of Simone de Beauvoir and Maurice Merleau-Ponty. 
1905-15 
"Up till the age of ten, I lived alone with an old man 
and two women." For this period, see THE WORDS. 
From 1905 to 1911, Sartre lives with his mother and his 
grandparents in Meudon. In 1911, Charles Schweitzer moves 


to Paris, 1 rue Le Goff, where he founds a modern language 
ALG aL EWA S 

Toward 1909, learns to read on Hector Malot's Nobody's 
Boy. 

Toward 1912-13, reads Madame Bovary, Michel Strogoff, 
Corneille, Michel Zévaco; he is deeply impressed by the 
movies; makes a collection of picture books; rewrites the 
fables of La Fontaine in alexandrines, writes "novels": 
"Pour un papillon" (For a Butterfly), "Le Marchand de 
bananes" (The Banana Man); sends a letter to Courteline on 
January 26 isle. 


1912-13 


Put in the eighth form and then in the tenth at the 
Lycée Montaigne; private lessons, school at Arcachon and 
the Institution: Poupon. 


1915 


Getober: Enters sixth A-II form at the Lycée Henri-IV 
as a day student. One of his teachers, M. Olivier, evalua- 


1915 


1916 
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ates him at the end of the first trimester in this way: 
"Hxcellent little boy, but very thoughtless. Almost never 
gets the answer right the first time. Should get used to 
thinking more." He makes a lot of progress and his teachers 
grade him "excellent in all respects" at the end of the 
year. 


He is joined in the fifth form by Paul-Yves Nizan. His 
French teacher, M. Noél, says in grading him, "Among the 
best in the class for French. Openness of mind--already has 
his little kit of literary tools, and a very ready memory.” 

During the school year, his mother remarries to a naval 
engineer, M. Mancy. The young couple take up residence in 
an apartment of their own, while "Poulou"” stays at his 
grandparents!, having now become a supervised day student at 
Henri-IV. The end of his year in the fifth form is upset by 
this shake-up in the family. 


1917-20 


M. and Mme Mancy go to live in La Rochelle. Sartre goes 
through fourth, third, and second form at the lycée in La 
Rochelle. 

Adolescence is a rather unhappy time for Sartre, mainly 
because of the psychological and cultural differences be- 
tween him and his stepfather. He undergoes a sort of "in- 
ward alienation" from his mother, establishes a counterecul- 
ture in his personal relations with his parents, and burns 
his bridges behind him. He is at this time a mediocre stu- 
dent, not accepted by his schoolmates, and, in the third 
form, two years after his mother's remarriage, he systemati- 
cally steals money and books (which he resells) from his 
parents. Sartre describes the years 1916-20 as "the three 
or four worst years in my life. In his preface to Aden 
Arabte, he asserts, "I lived ten years of my life under the 
thumb of an Eeole polytechntque man." 

In the second form, he starts making satisfactory 
grades again. A few years later he will get material for a 
‘novel, Jesus the Owl, from his experience as a lycée student. 


1920 
Comes back for the first form to the Lycée Henri-IV, 
where he meets Nizan again, and stays till 1922. His 
teacher, M. Georgin, says in his comment, "Definitely has 
what it takes." 
1921-22 


According to one of his fellow students, he is sup- 
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posed to have written an Ubuesque play, "Vaticiner sans 
pouvoir" (Prophesy without Power), which was a grotesque 
description of Rodin's The Thinker, Sartre has no recollec- 
tion of it whatsoever today. 


Lge al 


June: Competes in the Concours général and takes the 
first part of his baeccalauréat exam. 


1G22 


After he has completed his philosophy course, M. 
Chabrier evaluates him in these terms: "Excellent student: 
mind already lively, good at discussing questions, but 
needs to depend a little less on himself.” 


June: Second part of baeccalauréat exam. 


1922-24 


Studies at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand to compete for ad- 
mission to the Ecole normale supérieure, where he will be a 
schoolmate of Nizan. 


aL ees} 


Publishes a short story, The Angel of Morbidity, in 
La Revue sans tttre, and (under the pen name of Jacques 
Guillemin) several chapters of a novel, Jesus the Owl, 
Smatlt-Town Schoolteacher. 


1924 
June: Passes the entrance exam to the Ecole normale 
supérieure along with Nizan, Raymond Aron, Daniel Lagache, 
ener 
1924-29 


Takes mainly courses in philosophy and psychology, and 
studies for the agrégatton in philosophy. 


US 


Meets "Camille," real name, Camille-Simone Sans, later 


1925 


1926 


1927- 


1928 


1929 
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known as Simone Jolivet. In two long (unpublished) letters 
to her, sets forth his idea of a contingency and of con- 
seiousness as a void in being. 


Mareh 28: Plays the part of Langson in Langson's Dts- 
aster, show put on at the Ecole normale supérieure. Subse- 
quently takes part in several shows of this sort. 


According to Lagache, "We planned--Sartre, Nizan, Aron, 
and I--to make a script from Carrot Top. [...] Sartre had 
quite rightly said, 'What we have to stress is the need for 
tenderness.'" 

Writes, under the direction of Professor H. Delacroix, 
a thesis on the imagination for his diploma in advanced 
studies (grade of Excellent. This work will be published 
in a different version in 1936. 2 


28 


Writes "Une Défaite"” (A Defeat), a novel inspired by 
the loves of Nietzsche and Cosima Wagner and "judiciously" 
rejected by Gallimard, "Er l'Arménien" (Er, the Armenian), 
and an article on law for the Revue universitaire tinter- 
nattonale. Takes part along with Nizan in the translation 
of Karl Jaspers! General Psychopathology. 


To everyone's surprise, fails the written exam for the 
agrégatton. 


Answers a survey made by Les Nouvelles littératres. 
Meets Simone de Beauvoir, who in her memoirs sketches a viv- 
id and attractive portrait of Sartre as he was then: 

"tHe never stops thinking,' Herbaud had told me. That 
didn't mean that formulas and theories came leaking out of 
him at every pore; he hated pedantry. But his mind was al- 
ways on the alert. He did not know torpor, somnolence, 
evasions, dodges, truces, prudence, respect. He was inter- 
ested in everything and never took anything for granted." 

He studies with Simone de Beauvoir for the oral for the 
agrégatton and suggests to her a little later that they take 
"a two-year lease" on one another. Both will pass the com- 
JMSiowb pale Sosy IWyS alin, seals qolleyes, Ries Tin Socom. 

Toward 1929-30, has fun making little amateur movies 
with Simone de Beauvoir and the Nizans, one of which is 
called “Le Vautour de la sierra” (The Vulture of the 
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1932 
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Sierra). 
Applies for a job lecturing in Japan beginning in 
Qewelrse, IS, 2 Wels Wiii@li aia wits Srl lows weal Mee Hew. 


November: Begins his eighteen months of military serv-~ 
ice in meteorology at Fort Saint-Cyr. Is transferred in 
January, 1930, to Saint-Symphorien, near Tours. While he is 


in service, having a measure of freedom, he writes poems, 
the first chapter of a novel, and then fhe Legend of Truth 
as well as Epitmetheus, a one-act play, inspired by 
Pirandello, about a character who is getting ready for his 
burial. There are three characters in the play: Prometheus 
the Engineer, Epimetheus the Truckster, and Pandora. 


February: Having refused to apply for 0.C.S., he is 
discharged as a buck sergeant. He is appointed professor of 
philosophy at Le Havre for the last trimester of 1931 and 
for 1931-32 and 1932-33. 


June: The Legend of fruth appears in Btfur. Nizan 
presents him in the following way: "Young philosopher. Is 
writing a volume of destructive philosophy." 


July 12: Sartre gives a talk on the movies at the 
awarding of honors at the Lycée in Le Havre. 


Summer: Trip to Spain with Simone de Beauvoir. Goes 
often to the Prado, where he likes Bosch and hates Titian. 


October: The volume of essays The Legend of Truth is 
rejected by Rieder. 


End of Year: Begins a "pamphlet on contingence" which 
will become, in a considerably modified form, NAUSEA. 


3) 


Gives lectures, at the Salle de la Lyre in Le Havre, on 
literary subjects: "The Stream-of-Consciousness: Joyce 
and "Moral Problems and Contemporary Writers." 


Louis-Ferdinand Céline's Voyage to the End of the 
Night: "Sartre took it as his model." 


Basten: iri pe toma y wamy . 
Summer: Trip to Spanish Moroceo and to Spain. 


Discovers the yo-yo about this time: "Sartre practiced 
it relentlessly and somberly from morning till night." 


1933 CHRONOLOGY 


WSS) 


Faster: Vacation in London; slight falling out with 
Simone de Beauvoir. 


Summer: Italy, Venice, and Tintoretto. 


September: Sartre has a grant to the French Institute 
in Berlin, where he succeeds Aron and discovers phenomenol- 
ogy. 

Christmas vacation in France. 


1934 


Reads William Faulkner, Franz Kafka, and Edmund 
Hauistsre rane 

In Berlin, finishes a second version of NAUSEA and 
writes The Transcendence of the Ego. 


Faster: Vacation in Paris. 


July-August: Rendezvous with Simone de Beauvoir in 
Hamburg, then a trip to Germany, Austria, and Prague. 


1934-36 


Professor at the lycée in Le Havre. According to one 
of his students, "Sartre came into his first class wearing 
a sport jacket, black shirt, and no tie. We knew immedi- 
ately he wouldn't be a prof like the others. The vice- 
principal knew it too and raised his eyebrows. Sartre won 
over his students immediately with his cordial authority 
and his nonconformism. In fact, he didn't teach; he talked 
to young friends; and what he said seemed so evident, so 
certain that we felt we were discovering the Truth.” 

"Sartre was vaguely tempted more than once during these 
years to join the P.C." (Communist Party). 


I) S'5) 


Partially represented in the character Lange in Nizan's 
The Trojan Horse. 


February: Has his old schoolmate, Dr. Lagache, give 
him a shot of mescaline. It leads to depression accompanied 
by hallucinations which last more than six months: "He had 


seen umbrellas become vultures, shoes turn into skeletons, 
and faces take on monstrous characteristics, while behind 
him, just past the corner of his eye, swarmed crabs and 
polyps and grimacing Things." 


Summer: Cruise to Norway with his parents, which will 
be the inspiration for the unpublished short story, "Soleil 


1936 


1936- 


1937 


1938 
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de minuit"” (Midnight Sun), and the excursion with Simone de 
Beauvoir in central France. "Sartre suddenly declared that 
he was tired of being crazy." 


Publishes Imagination (the first part of a work which 
was to have been entitled "The Image" or "Imaginary Worlds") 
Big /NIL@ isa 

Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir integrate Olga 
Kosakiewicz into their life together: "From now on we would 
be a trio instead of a couple. We believed that human rela- 
tionships are a matter of constant new discovery, and that 
no particular kind is a priori especially privileged or be- 
yond the pale: our own seemed to have come about by it- 
Sei, US eelMeeS @i qs Biel yralILal Tee, Aas siieyeal weal oie 
for Simone de Beauvoir's novel She Came to Stay. 

Submits "Melancholia" (NAUSEA) to Gallimard; favorable 
Grea Wamsley WSIS tew, Ise Dee PenkiWarvo. 


VRELGSE “MS SiC Hue, Meas emeeys. Iw Estee, SOSs 
the movie Modern Times. 
Does not vote in the elections. Is offered a khagne 


in Lyon, but takes a job in Laon instead. 


July: Beginning of the Spanish Civil War, "a drama 
which dominated our whole life for two and a half years." 


Summer: Trip to Italy--Naples, Rome, Venice. After 
this trip writes the short story "Homelessness," a modified 


section of which will later be published with the title 
Foods. 


ai 


Professor at Laon. 


Thanks to the help of Charles Dullin and Pierre Bost, 
"Melancholia" is finally accepted by Gaston Gallimard, who 
suggests NAUSEA as a title for the book. 


Summer: Vacation in Greece with Simone de Beauvoir and 
Jacques Bost. The village of Embrosio will be the inspira- 
tion for the sets in THE FLIES. 


Autumn: Is appointed to the Lycée Pasteur in Paris. 


Finishes a h00-page work of psychology, "The Psyche," 


1938 


LG SE 


1940 
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a segment of which will constitute in 1939 THE EMOTIONS: 
OUTLINE OF A THEORY. . 
In April, publishes NAUSEA, which will be a rather big 
Cri Gace lesmccesicn 
Articles on John Dos Passos and Nizan. 


Easter: Vacation in Basque country. 


July: Finishes Childhood of a Leader, the last of the 
narratives in THE WALL. Plans a novel in two parts, 
"Lucifer," which will subsequently become Roads to Freedom. 


Summer: Vacation in Morocco; will be the inspiration 
for the script "Typhus," which, worked over during 1943-4 
and then changed, will be used for the movie The Beauttful 
and the Damned (1953). 


Publishes THE WALL in January and THE EMOTIONS: OUT- 
LINE OF A THEORY in December, 

Collaborates in an issue of Verve on the human face. 

Articles on Husserl, Frangois Mauriac, Vladimir 
Nabokov, Denis de Rougemont, Charles Morgan, Faulkner. 


September 2: Called up, joins the Seventieth Division 
at Nancy, and then is transferred to Brumath and Morsbronn, 
in Alsace, where he works on THE AGE OF REASON and BEING AND 
NOTHINGNESS. 

Period of intense work: Sartre fills a series of note- 
books he subsequently misplaces. 


November 1: Simone de Beauvoir visits Sartre at 
Brumath. 

Les Nouvelles lLittéraires, in their December 30 issue, 
announce that the N.R.F. (La Nouvelle Revue frangatse) will 
publish THE AGE OF REASON in 19h0. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE IMAGINATION published in March. 


Beginning of February: On leave in Paris; Simone de 
Beauvoir notices a serious change in him: he begins to de- 
velop the idea of commitment. 


April: Sartre gets a second leave and wins the Roman 
populiste prize for THE WALL. 


May 28: Death of Nizan, killed at the front. 
June 21: Without having been under fire, Sartre is 
captured at Padoux, in Lorraine, then sent to the gardes 


mobiles barracks at Nancy, where he is kept until mid- 
August. He is then transferred to Stalag XII D at Tréves. 
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Gives a course on Heidegger to a group of imprisoned 
priests. 


December: Writes and produces for his comrades a 
Christmas play, BARIONA, OR THE SON OF THUNDER, in which he 
himself plays the role of one of the Three Wise Men. 


1941 


End of March: Liberated by passing himself off as a 
civilian. Simone de Beauvoir is struck by the rigidity of 
his moralism. "The war had taught me that you have to com- 
Mais Wemaasieie. © 

After Easter vacation, professor at the Lycée Pasteur. 
Meets Alberto Giacometti. 

Founds (with Maurice Merleau-Ponty) the intellectuals' 
Resistance group, "Socialism and Liberty." Seeks in vain to 
make contact with the Communists, who spread the rumor that 
he is an agent provocateur. Finishes THE AGE OF REASON. 

Article on Moby Dick in the June 21 issue of Comoedta. 


Summer: Bicycle trip to Free France to organize a 
Resistance movement; meets André Gide, André Malraux. 


September: Khagne professor at the Lycée Condorcet, 
where he will teach until 1944. 


October: Makes up his mind to break up the "Socialism 
and Freedom" group. "At that time he settled down obsti- 
nately to the play he had begun [THE FLIES]: it represented 
the only form of resistance available to him." 


19he 


Writes copiously (above all at the Flore) and finishes 
THE FLIES. Publishes excerpts from his journal. 
On Sartre's day-to-day life during this year of the 
* Occupation, see The Prime of Life, pp. Seg alheyh 


1943 


Publishes THE FLIES in April and, at the beginning of 
the summer, BEING AND NOTHINGNESS, which passes almost un- 


noticed. 
Articles on Albert Camus, Pierre Drieu la Rochelle, 


Maurice Blanchot, and Georges Bataille. 


Beginning: Joins the C.N.E. (National Writers Commit- 
tee) and the C.N.Th. (National Theater Committee), and col- 
laborates with the underground magazine Les Lettres 
frangatses. 


June 2: Premiere of THE FLIES at the Théatre de la 


ALL 


1943 


* 1944 


1945 
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Cité. Production by Dullin. The play will run for twenty- 
five performances, and then will reopen in the fall. 


Summer: Vacation in central France. 

Hired by the Maison Pathé, thanks to Jean Delannoy, 
writes several scenarios in 1943-44: THE CHIPS ARE DOWN, 
"typhus," "The End of the World," etc. 

Interrupts THE REPRIEVE to write a play which wad, (9@ 
entitled "The Others," and then NO EXIT. Asks Camus to play 
the role of Garcin and take charge of the production. 

Dullin has him give a course in the history of the the- 
ater, which is mainly concerned with Greek dramaturey. 

Decides to found a magazine after the war. 

From 1943, is one of the people collaborating with the 
clandestine Combat, although he does not do any writing for 
Tita 

The word existentialism is introduced by Gabriel 
Marcel. 


Articles on Brice Parain, Francis Ponge. 
February: Pays tribute to Jean Giraudoux when he dies. 


Mareh &: Participates in a discussion of sin with 
Marcel Moré. 


March 19: Plays le Bout rond in Pablo Picasso's Desire 
Caught by the Tail at Michel Leiris'. Takes part during 
this time in a number of "celebrations." 


May: Meets Jean Genet at the Flore with Camus. 
May 27: Premiere of NO EXIT at the Vieux-Colombier. 
Production by Raymond Rouleau. The play will be revived 


after the Liberation, in September. 


June 10: Debate on the theater with Jean Vilar, Jean 
Cocteau, Camus. 


August-September: Articles on the days of the Libera- 
tion in Combat, with the help of Simone de Beauvoir. 


September: The editorial board of Les Temps modernes 
is established; Malraux will not agree to be on it. 

Meets Ernest Hemingway at the Ritz. 

December: Camus offers him a job representing Combat 


in the U.S.A. He publishes a clarification of the existen- 
tialist position in response to Communist attacks. 


Publication of NO EXIT in March, and of THE AGE OF REA- 


ale 
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SON and THE REPRIEVE in September. 
Turns down (as does Camus ) the Legion of Honor. 


January 12; Leaves by plane for the United States as 
special correspondent for Combat and Le Piovercal, Sweas alsa 
America till May. Meets M. (Dolores) and President Franklin 
Roosevelt, and visits Hollywood. 


January 21: Death of Sartre's stepfather, M. Mancy. 
Summer: Travels in Belgium with Simone de Beauvoir and 
takes part in a discussion organized by Les Editions du 


Werenas 


September-October: Beginning of the rage for existen- 
tialism and of Sartre's notoriety. 


Oetober 15: First number of Les Temps modernes comes 
oun. 

Oetober 29: Famous lecture, "Existentialism Is a Hu- 
manism,"” given at the Club Maintenant. 


End of 1946: Writes THE VICTORS. 


December 12: Goes back to the United States for a 
series of lectures at American universities. 


Publication of EXISTENTIALISM IS A HUMANISM, THE VIC- 
TORS, THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE, ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW, and 
BIBI, AOMBEICIENS! AIR IYO ARVIN 4 

Prefaces to selections from Descartes and from Charles 
Baudelaire's Intimate Writings. 


April: Has the mumps. 


May-June: Lectures in Switzerland: Geneva, May 20; 
Zurich, May 22 and 23; Lausanne (where he meets André 
Goin), dwme WL. 


JUNE? Travels and lectures in Italy. 


June: Unsuccessfully backs Vian for the Pléiade Prize 
(Sartre had met Boris and Michelle Vian at the beginning of 
the year). 


June: First shake-up of the Temps modernes staff when 


Aron and Albert Ollivier quit. 


Oetober: Program notes to an Alexander Calder show. 


November 1: Sorbonne lecture, on the occasion of the 
Lornine sot UNFSCOnmaboun the respons bila ty sod SibWes wiea tien. 


November 8: Premiere of THE VICTORS and THE RESPECT- 


LS 
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FUL PROSTITUTE at the Théadtre Antoine. The title of the 
second play is censored. Big headline in the November IL 


France-Dimanche, "Scandal in Paris." 


November: Trip to Holland, where he works on WHAT IS 
LITERATURE? First falling out with Camus, till March, 1947. 


1947 


Publication of SITUATIONS, I, BAUDELAIRE, and 
THEATRE, I. 


February: Begins publication of WHAT IS LITERATURE? in 
Les Temps modernes. 


February: Helps the committee for the defense of Henry 
Wat al, Wee 
April-June: Takes up the defense of Nizan, whose name is 


being defamed by the Communists. 
Wie eS Ine UGeES Cis MC EoNe ei. 


June 8: Talk, "Consciousness of Self and Knowledge of 
Self. tothe: saench= Phuvloso phirc adil socie tyr. 


THES Weediisy ioe) lnoieleil Eii6l EHS ECOQMITEMSS WO Kine pwO= 
duction of THE VICTORS and THE RESPECTIRUM PROSTITUTE. 
Backs Genet for the Pléiade Prize. 


Summer: Trip to Sweden and Lapland with Simone de 
Beauvoir. 


September 19: Statement to a meeting of movie buffs to 
whom he shows THE CHIPS ARE DOWN. 


October-November: Les Temps modernes's radio tribune 
(dates: October 6, 20, 27; November 10, 17, and 24). 
After having provoked lively reactions, the program is cut 
Guilitre 

Sartre quarrels with Aron and Arthur Koestler. 


November: An appeal to world opinion signed by Esprit, 
Les Temps modernes, Camus, Sartre, David Rousset, etc. 


1948 


Publication of DIRTY HANDS, SITUATIONS, II, IN THE 
MESH. 


February: Trip to Berlin; lecture and discussion 
about THE FLIES. 

Sartre joins the group which started the R.D.R. 
(Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly) and signs the appeal 
which announces the birth of the movement. 
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February13: Testifies in the Misrahi trial. 


Mareh 10: Takes part in an R.D.R. press conference 
with Rousset. 


Mareh 12: General assembly of the R.D.R. at the 
Scientific Society. 


March 19: Short speech at an R.D.R. meeting in the 
Salle Wagram. Works with the paper La Gauche R.D.R. 


April 2: Premiere of DIRTY HANDS at the Théatre 


Antoine. Very great success. Communist campaign against 
lee OAL Bay g 

Aprtl 2: Lecture in a Masonic lodge. 

May: Takes a stand in favor of the creation of the 


State of Israel. 


June Wit Takes pang inthe discussion at an R.vDaR. 
meeting. 

June 18; Conversation on politics with Rousset and 
Gérard Rosenthal; second conversation November 2}. inte 


book, DISCUSSIONS OF POLITICS, will come out in March, 1949. 
Summer: Trip to Algeria with Simone de Beauvoir. 


October 80: The Holy Office decrees that Sartre's 
whole o@uvre be placed on the Index. 


November 18: Takes part in the discussion at a meeting 
on Morocco. 


End of November: Protests the adaptation of DIRTY 
HANDS staged in New York, and presses charges against the 
publisher, Nagel, about it. 


Beginning of December: Russians take steps to have 
the Helsinki authorities stop the performance of DIRTY 
HANDS, which they consider "propaganda hostile to the 
WeBo8. Re 

About this time, Konstantin Fadeev calls him a "foun- 
tain-pen hyena." 


December 13: Meeting at the Salle Pleyel with Richard 
Wriichitae Carlen leval. etic. 


End of 1948: Les Temps modernes leaves Gallimard and 
is taken over by Julliard (see Foree of Circumstance, pp. 
168-69). : 

Sartre works on his "Ethics" and begins a long study 
of Stéphane Mallarmé. 


LD 


1949 


1949 


1950 
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Publishes: SICK AT HEART, SITUATIONS, III, DISCUSSIONS 
(Ge WAC IGA ILS « 


January-February: Polemic with Georges Luk&écs, who is 
WLS waa IEIOaLes 


April 24: Lecture at the Centre d'Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére: "Defending French Culture with European Cul- 
TeULCS) oN 


April 30: Disagreeing with the positions which are be- 
ginning to take shape, refuses to take part in an R.D.R. 
meeting. 


May: Controversy with Mauriac. 


June 30: Instigates the calling of a special meeting. 
ee whlaite: JR. I) 5. 18) 


Summer: Visits Guatemala, Panama, Curacao, Haiti, and 
Cuba. Pays a visit to Hemingway in Havana. 
October 4: Sends a telegram to the Gary Davis trial. 


Oetober 15: Officially resigns from the R.D.R. Has a 
part and a text in Nicole Védrés's movie Life Begins To- 
morrow (which is to come out in 1950). 

Sartre breaks up with M. 

Works on a preface to the works of Genet and brings 
out a part of Volume IV of Roads to Freedom in the November 
and December Temps modernes. 


According to Simone de Beauvoir, "Sartre had practical- 
ly given up all political activity." He gives up his 
"Ethics," concerns himself with history and economics, re- 
reads Marx, and undertakes to write a book on Italy, "Queen 
Albemarle and the Last Tourist." The preface to Genet takes 
on the dimensions of a big work and is published in part in 
Les Temps modernes. 

Writes several prefaces. 

Conversations with the Marxist philosopher Tran Due 
Thao (not published). 


Beginning of 1950: Gives a lecture on the theater to 
a club of autodidacts on rue Mouffetard. 


January: Takes a stand with Merleau-Ponty against the 
existence of Soviet concentration camps. 


February: Supports a committee for the review of the 
Tananarive trials. 


February: Has a tribute to Dullin read at the Théatre 
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Gle IL Aw Ist Sie, 


Spring: Trip to the Sahara and Black Africa. Return 
by way of Morocco. 


May-June: Does not sign the Stockholm appeal. 


June: Beginning of the Korean War, which brings out 
major differences between Sartre and Merleau-Ponty. Politi- 
Cally, Sawenee Valsts alin Wacemwasliawsy . ™ 


Beginning: Puts together THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, 
which he will complete while some tumultuous rehearsals are 
feteyrL sales (o)sal c, 

Writes an article on Gide, on the occasion of his 
GLEE) Tela 


June 7: Premiere of the play at the ThéAtre Antoine. 
PreeCwMewaona lr Icwse dere > 


Summer: Starting in mid-July, travels with Simone de 
Beauvoir in Norway, Iceland, Scotland. 
DIRTY HANDS, a movie by Fernand Rivers. 


Publication of SAINT GENET, ACTOR AND MARTYR. 


gegovwenoy) Mist Tas@Ss Stl Isa Wicisalclara Waliecinw Miva @il, Ul) 
whom he presents a demand that Henri Martin be pardoned. 
Agrees to collaborate on a book about the Henri Martin af- 
iP hal wah, 


Spring-Summer: Trip to the south of France and Italy; 
works on his study of Mallarmé. 

"Revising his political positions, he carried on at the 
same time an exacting inner reworking of his ideas and 
studies which consumed his days." 


June: Writes the first part of THE COMMUNISTS AND 
PEACE, which appears in the July issue of Les Temps 
modernes. The second part is published in October-November. 
For four years, with the exception of KEAN, Sartre's ac- 
tivities are going to be almost entirely dominated by pol- 
Lys CS a 


August: Reply to Albert Camus. Sartre is permanently 
estranged from Camus. 


November 15: Signs the C.N.E.'s (National Writers' 
Committee) "Manifesto against the Cold War." 


November 19: Forbids the performance of DIRTY HANDS in 


AL 
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Vienna. 


December 12: Sartre takes part in the discussion at 
the opening session of the Peoples' Peace Congress in 
Vienna. 


December 23: Talks about the Vienna Congress at a 
meeting in the Vel' d'Hiv' organized by the Peace Movement. 

Conversation on R.T.F. (French Radio-Television) during 
al program about Plerne sBrassie ur: 

Gives a long lecture at Fribourg-am-Brisgau and pays a 
visit to Heidegger. 

THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE, a movie by Marcel Pagliero. 


"Sartre is absorbed in politics and his writings.” 


January 15: Attends Merleau-Ponty's inaugural lecture 
at the Collége de France. 


March: Brasseur asks Sartre to adapt KEAN. 
Mareh: New controversy with Mauriac. 
April: Reply to Claude Lefort. 


May oe kant ucupates amet hem dicicuigcgd ona ca ccm Mowe 
ment meeting at the Mutualité. 


June: Protests violently against the execution of the 
Rosenbergs, which took place on June 19. 


July: Adapts KEAN in Rome. From 1953 on, Sartre 
spends every summer (except the summer of 1960) in this 
city. 


October 24: Dedication of THE HENRI MARTIN AFFAIR at 
THOUS, HELMS fexay wid lye Wels 1G I a Iho (whose governing board he had 
become a member of at the beginning of the year). 


November 14: Premiere of KEAN at the Thé&tre Sarah- 
Bernhardt. Plan for a movie on the same subject. 

The Beauttful and the Damned,movie by Yves Allégret. 

Toward the end of the year, plans to write an autobi- 
ography. "Thrown into an atmosphere of action, I suddenly 
had a clear insight into the sort of neurosis which had 
dominated my previous work." 


January 27: Lecture in which Sartre protests the 
C.E.D. (European Defense Committee) and the Bonn-Paris 


agreements. Later, short speech at a meeting against the 
(Galt g IDs 
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February: Takes part in the meeting of East and West 
writers at Knokke-le-Zoute. 


February 28: "Executes" Kanapa. 


April-June: Finishes the preface for the book of pho- 
tographs by Henri Cartier-Bresson, From One China to the 
Other. 


Aprti: Lecture in Berlin: "The Universality of His- 
tory and Its Paradox," 


May: Protests the prohibition of the Russian ballet 
after the defeat at Dien Bien Phu. 


May 24-25: Takes part in a special session of the 
Wiese lll IPSrvers! (xenwyaestit aig Iieseilslia 


Mayo ude mcs el cst tpeU OM LIne (Un Simcha ——Mos coms 
Leningrad, Uzbekistan. While he is there he is taken to 
the hospital, where he is treated for ten days following a 
crisis of hypertension. 


¥ 
June 24: Back in Paris. Sartre will be very weak for 
several months. 


July: Publishes a report on his trip to the U.S.S.R. 


in Ltbératton and L'Unttd. Controversy with the Lazareffs. 
Summer: Stay in Italy, where he meets Palmiro 
Togliatti. 


End of August-September: Travels with Simone de 
Beauvoir in Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, then back 
Tie) Iga 


September 23: Press conference in Vienna to oppose the 
staging of DIRTY HANDS. 


December: Sartre is named vice-president of the 
France-U.S.S.R. Association. 

Publication of The Mandartns, by Simone de Beauvoir. 

NO EXIT, a movie by Jacqueline Audry. 


February 20: Short speech at a France-U.S.S.R. meeting 
commemorating the victory at Stalingrad. 


June 8: Premiere of NEKRASSOV at the ThéAatre Antoine, 
after many delays as a result of changes in the script and 
the cast as well as of difficult rehearsals. The play, sup- 
ported by the Communists, runs into a violent newspaper cam- 
paign against it and is only a minor success. 


June 26: Takes part in the discussion at the Congress 
of the Peace Movement in Helsinki, where he meets Luk4&cs. 


a) 


LDS 
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June: Publication of Merleau-Ponty's Adventures of the 
Dialectic, which makes the difference between the two phil- 
osophers clear. Sartre holds his peace, but Simone de 


Beauvoir replies in her article, "Merleau-Ponty and Pseudo- 
Sartrianism." 


September-November: Sartre spends two months in China 
with Simone de Beauvoir. Arriving September 6, he attends 
the parade in Peking on October 1 and then comes home by 
way of the U.S.S.R., spending a week in Moscow and taking 
(OEE Shia) EL HMONG abies fer (ies, WAL SK y 

Signs a tract asking people to vote for Roger Garaudy. 


November: Begins the script for a movie of Arthur 
Miller's The Cructble (French title translates as The Salem 
Witehes). 


Keeps working on his autobiography and the script for 
The Salem Witches. 

Decides with Garaudy to compare the existentialist and 
Marxist methods as applied to Gustave Flaubert. 


January 27: Meeting at the Salle Wagram against the 
Algerian War. 


February 2: Chairs a meeting on China. 

February: Polemics against Pierre Hervé and Pierre 
Naville. 

March 26-31: Takes an active part in the meeting of 


the European Cultural Society in Venice (where he meets 
Merleau-Ponty). 


May 16: Lecture at the Sorbonne: "Ideology and His- 
emumy 


July: Sartre meets Arlette El Kaim. A native of 
Constantine, Algeria, the girl was studying at Versailles for 
the entrance exams for the Ecole normale supérieure at Sé€vres. 
She had written to him in relation to academic work she had 
done in reference to Sartre's philosophy which had been 
criticized by her philosophy teacher. Sartre will adopt her 
in March, 1965. 


Summer-Fatll: Trip to Italy, Yugoslavia, and Greece; 


then a long stay in Italy, where he hears about the Hungarian 
uprising. 


November 9: In an interview granted to L'Express, 
Sartre condemns the Soviet intervention in Hungary. He 
signs several appeals, resigns from DEMOS SoS silo 4 we 
stays in the C.N.E. and the Peace Movement. Writes The 
Ghost of Stalin, and publishes a special issue of Les Temps 
modernes. November and December dominated by the Hungarian 
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1958 


CHRONOLOGY 1958 


affair. 


Feels sympathetic to the Polish Communists and the 
Communists in the opposition. 

Publishes "Existentialism and Marxism" in a Polish mag- 
azine (see Search for a Method). Study of Tintoretto. 

Begins CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON. During a stay 
in Rome, writes the preface to Gorz's Trattor. 


Makes many protests against torture and war in Algeria. 


January: Trip to Poland for the Polish premiere of 
THE FLIES, 


Aprtl 4; Tribute to Bertolt Brecht at the Théatre des 
Nations, 


April 7-16: Writes "A Project of Demoralization," 
first version of You Are Really Something, rejected by Le 
Monde. 


June 1: Takes part in the diseussion of Algeria at the 
Peace Movement. 


Summer. Stay in Italy. 


December 10: Testimony at the Ben Sadok trial. 
The Salem Witehes, a movie by Rouleau. 


Works on a play which was to become THE CONDEMNED OF 
ALTONA and which was to have been staged in the fall of 
1958. 


Writes "furiously" on his CRITIQUE. 


February: Writes a commentary on Henri Alleg's The 
Question for L'Express which provokes a confiscation of the 
magazine. From this time on, the confiscations--especially 


of Les Temps modernes--multiply. 
Spring: Reopens contact with the Italian Communists. 
Lecture, “Dialectic and Alienation," at Jean Wahl's re- 


quest. 


May 30: Takes part in the anti-Gaullist demonstration 
at the Pillace de Ta Nation. 


May 80: Press conference on "the violations of human 
rights in Algeria." 


June 2: Takes part in another demonstration. 


June: Agrees to write a script on Freud for John 


el 
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LOS 
Huston; first version completed in December. 

June 16-September 15: Stay in Italy, where he meets 
Alberto Moravia, Merleau~Ponty, etc. 

September: Articles in L'Expresse calling on people to 
vote no to the September 28 referendum. 

September 22: Short speech at an antifascist meeting. 

September-October: Profound disillusionment at the re- 
sults of the September 28 referendun. 

Oetober: Sartre barely misses having a heart attack: 
his health is of very great concern to the people around 
him. The play scheduled for the fall of 1958 is set back to 
tine eli west We) Se). 

LOS) 


Grants Francis Jeanson an interview for the underground 
magazine Vérités pour. . . 


Summer: Stay in Rome, where he completes THE CONDEMNED 
OF ALTONA. 

As usual, the writing and above all the rehearsals of 
the play keep him extremely busy. 


September 24: Premiere of THE CONDEMNED at the Théatre 
de la Renaissance. Great success. 


September: Short stay in Ireland to work on the movie 
Freud with Huston. 


1960 
Publication of CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON. 
January 4: Death of Camus. 


Mid-February: Leaves for Cuba with Simone de Beauvoir; 
meets Fidel Castro, Che Guevara; speaks on television; at— 
tends funeral for the victims of the explosion of the ship 
La Coubre on March 5. Chi Ws POCREM Eel, wows tm Wew work, 
where he holds a press conference on Cuba. Starts the work 
from which he excerpts Storm over Sugar, published in 
France Sotr (June 28-July 15). 


March: During his stay in Cuba, finishes his preface 
to Nizan's Aden Arabie. 


Mareh 29: Important lecture on the theater at the 
Sorbonne. 
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March 31: Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir attend the 
reception Nikita Khrushchev gives at the Soviet embassy in Paris. 


May 11: Arrives in Belgrade, to which he and Simone de 
Beauvoir have been invited by the Yugoslavian Writers' 
Union. He is received by Tito on the thirteenth. Attends 
performances of THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA and NO EXIT. Gives 
a lecture at the Belgrade University College of Liberal 
Arts. 


June 10: Takes part in the discussion at the National 
Congress for a negotiated peace in Algeria. Takes part in 
the June 11 and 12 debates. 


June 17: Testifies at the Georges Arnaud trial. 


Mtd-August-November: Trip to Brazil with Simone de 
Beauvoir. Visits all Brazil and especially the Amazon; 
gives numerous interviews and lectures (on literature, 
colonialism, dialectic); dedicates the Brazilian transla- 
tion of Storm over Sugar. 


August: Siens' the Manifesito of the lel. 


September 20: Has a deposition read at the trial of 
the Jeanson network. 


October: Les Temps modernes is confiscated. Veterans 
parade on the Champs-Elysées shouting, "Execute Sartre." 
Parts-Match entitles an editorial, "Sartre, a Civil War Ma- 
chine." 


End of October-November: Return from Brazil by way of 
Cuba (where he holds a press conference and discussions) 
and Spain. Is not arrested, as it had been rumored he would 
be, but demands that he and Simone de Beauvoir be indicted 
for the 121 Affair. Returning to France November 4, he has 
a hearing at the police court on November 8. 


December 1: Sartre holds a press conference at which 
he recommends a no vote for the January 6, 1961, referendum. 


Winter: Death of Richard Wright. 
Stay in Antibes. Sartre writes a second version of 
his study of Tintoretto. 


March: Lecture at the Ecole normale supérieure which 
Merleau-Ponty attends. 


May: Program notes to the Lapoujade show. 


May 4: Death of Merleau-Ponty. A special issue of 
Les Temps modernes is devoted to him in October. 


July 19: Sartre's apartment on rue Bonaparte is hit 
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by a plastic bomb explosion. 


End of July-October: Stay in Rome, where he writes his 
article on Merleau-Ponty and has a long conversation with 
Frantz Fanon, shortly before the latter's death. Writes a 
preface to The Wretched of the Rarth in September. 


November 1: Silent demonstration at the Place Maubert. 


November 18: New demonstration, followed by a press 
conference at the Hétel Lutétia. 


December 7: Takes part in Marxist Thought Week at the 
Mutualité (controversy about dialectic with Garaudy, 
Jean-Pierre Vigier, Jean Hyppolite). 


December: Stay in Rome, where he gives a lecture at 
the Gramsci Institute ("Subjectivity and Marxism") and holds 
a meeting on Algeria (December 13). 

Elected a member of the International Institute of 
Philosophy (part of UNESCO). 


December 19: Takes part in a demonstration against 
the 0.A.S. (Underground Army of Algeria). 

Starts working again on "Flaubert," which he had begun 
aia LUIS Ty 


1962 


January 7: Second plastic bomb attempt 
against 42, rue Bonaparte. Sartre had been living in an 
apartment on the boulevard Saint-Germain for a month; he 
Heft it toler fon a whine onmthem quia ial b deratolts 


January: Testifies in favor of the abbé Robert 
Davezies. 


February 11: Takes part in the discussion at the ses- 
sions of the F.A.C. (an antifascist group). 


February 13: Takes part in the march pro- 
testing the massacre at the Charonne subway stop. 


March 12: Meeting in Brussels about Algeria; short 
television interview, "Fascism in France.” 


March 14: Sartre is elected vice-president of the 
Congress of the European Writers' Community. 


March 15: Meeting of the F.A.C. at the Mutualité. 


June: Marcel Péju has to retire from the Temps 
modernes team. 


June-July: Trip to Poland and the U.S.S.R. Sartre is 
received by Khrushchev and has a discussion with the 
Inostranaia Literatura staff. 
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July 10-16: Takes part in a writers’ congress in 
Moscow and gives a speech on the demilitarization of cul- 
ture. Comes back from the U.S.S.R. by way of Poland. 


Oetober 31: Authorizes the noncommercial publication 
of BARIONA. 


End of 1962: Stay in Rome, where he plans a new play. 

Freud, a movie by Huston. Sartre has his name with- 
drawn from the credits. 

THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA, a movie by Vittorio de Sica. 

No Extt, an Argentine movie by Pedro Escudero and Tad 
Danielewski, after Sartre's NO EXIT. 

L'Uomo Sartre (Sartre, the Man), a short by Leonardo 
Autera and Gregorio Lo Cascio. 


Beginning of January: During a stay in Moscow (Decem- 
ber 28-January 13), makes contacts with the idea of cre- 
ating an International Writers’ Community. 


January 21: Press conference on the fate of condemned 
AWOLs and deserters. 


February 20: Does not testify at the Bastien-Thiry 
ICI AL 


Aprtl: Praises Nico Papatakis' movie, Les Abysses. 
June 24: Lecture against apartheid. 


August 5-8: C.O.M.E.S. (European Writers! Community) 
Congress in Leningrad, where Sartre says something about the 
inenrelk g 


August 9: Press conference in Leningrad. 
Finishes and publishes THE WORDS. 


November 12-24: Stay in Czechoslovakia, to which he 
and Simone de Beauvoir have been invited by the Writers! 
Union. Discussion in Prague of the idea of decadence. 
Short speech on the Czechoslovakian broadcasting system. 
Attends the Prague premiere of THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA. 


Publication of IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The Philoso- 
pher and Politics) in Italy and SITUATIONS,IV, V, and VI in 
France. 


March: After twelve years of refusals, Sartre author- 
LUGS We Bweyeasaife Ose IDLE! IsVAYIDIS! aljay Ybae ais . 


Spring: Interviews with Jacqueline Piatier and Yves 
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April 21: Lecture at the conference on S6ren 
Kierkegaard organized by UNESCO in Paris. 


May 23: Very important speech at a conference on 
ethics and society organized by the Gramsci Institute in 
Rome. 


June 1-July 10: Trip to the U.S.S.R. Sartre writes a 
short preface to the Russian translation of THE WORDS. 


July-August: Stay in Rome, where he writes THE 
TROJAN WOMEN. 


August: Writes an article in memory of Togliatti. 


Oetober 15: Sartre hears that they are thinking about 
giving him the Nobel Prize. Sends a letter on the six- 
teenth saying that he will refuse to accept it. The recep- 
Gono eciewle the rd smo hancalalelyeEciont inmed sone Oe toler cole, 


Oetober 22: The Swedish Academy nevertheless gives 
Sartre the prize (which includes an award of 250,000 krdner 
or 260,000 new frances). That very evening Sartre sends a2 
communiqué to the Swedish press in which he sets forth his 
reasons for refusing. A great many articles in the French 
and world press. 


December 9: Takes part in a debate at the Mutualité: 
"What Can Literature Do?" 


End of 1964: Records an introduction to the recorded 
Wewesloya se IC) IPCICae 


ABO Males ope Goo SIO OMNIS . WALI . Conversation with 
Pierre Verstraeten. 


January 26: Petitions to adopt Arlette El Kaim. Pe- 
tition granted, March 18, 1965. 


March 10: Premiere of THE TROJAN WOMEN at the T.N.P. 
(Théatre National Populaire). Produced by Michel 


Cacoyannis. 


Mareh: Refusal to go to Cornell University in the U.S. 
to give a series of lectures. 


June: Political articles in opposition to Gaston 
Deferre's concept of an alliance of Western socialist 
powers. 


July 1-Auguet 5: Trip to the U.S.S.R. 


September: Revival of THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA at the 
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1967 
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Athénée. 


October 6; Speaks about the idea of the avant-garde 
Bip ich (COMPRISE Wal wile Ch, Ol IN as 


October: NO EXIT is shown on television in a produc- 
tion by Michel Mitrani, who had previously adapted The Room 


to television. 


December: After having expressed his reservations 
about him, backs, tn extremis, Francois Mitterand. 


Selections from "Flaubert" in Les Temps modernes. 

February: Preface to Georges Michel's Sunday Stroll. 

May @-June 6: Stay in the U.S.S.R. 

July: At Bertrand Russell's request, agrees to take 
part in a "tribunal" charged with investigating American 
war crimes in Vietnam. 


July-August: Trip to Greece. 


September-October: Trip and lectures in Japan. Return 
through Moscow. 


October: Special issue of L'Are on Sartre, which re- 
prints another part of "Tintoretto"” and an interview. 


November 9: Chairs a meeting on apartheid in Paris. 


November 13-18: Meeting of the "Russell Tribunal" in 
London to establish its rules and objectives. 


December 4: Lecture on the theater in Bonn. 


February 25-Marech 13: Trip and lectures in Egypt. 
Conversation with Gamal Abdel Nasser, visit to refugee 
camps. 


Mareh 14-80: Trip and lectures in Israel; conversa- 
tion with Levi Eshkol. 


Apiiio let viom fir Ole sari re vomGencrall | Ohar lies 
de Gaulle about the Russell Tribunal. 


April 19: De Gaulle's reply, followed by Sartre's at 
the end of April. 


May 8-10: Session of the Russell Tribunal in 
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Stockholm; Sartre, executive president. 

May 2: Takes part in the opening session. 

May 10: Sends letter to Dean Rusk. 

Sartre declines (as does Louis Aragon) an invitation to 
participate in the Tenth Soviet Writers' Conference in order 
to indicate his disagreement with the organization and with 


the verdict of the Siniavsky-Daniel trial. 


End of May: Writes the preface to a special issue of 
Les Temps modernes on the Israeli-Arab conflict. 


May 30: Meeting for Régis Debray at the Mutualité. 


May 380: Takes Israel's side concerning the opening of 
the Gulf of Akaba. Violent reaction in the Arab countries. 


July-August: Individual trip to Spain. 


September o: Press conference at the Venice Festival 
on Serge Roullet's movie, THE WALL. 


Oetober 23: Simultaneous showing of THE WALL in Paris 
and New York. 


Oetober 27: Lecture on Vietnam in Brussels. 


November 20-December 1: Second session of the Russell 
Tribunal in Roskilde, near Copenhagen. 


January: Is unable, because of his health, to attend 
the Havana Cultural Congress. 


February 27: Testifies at the trial of the 
Guadaloupians. 


March 28: Takes part in a teach-in on Vietnan. 
Mioieb ibe Wiesiiy te) selene dl ea 5 


May 6: Takes a stand in favor of the student movement 
and against police repression. 


May 12: Interview on Radio-Luxembourg about the student 
THES ILL LON g 


May 20: Takes part in a debate with the students at 
the Sorbonne during the uprising. 


May 20: Conversation with Daniel Cohn-Bendit. 


June: In two interviews, draws out the meaning of the 
Days in May. 
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July: In an interview for Der Spiegel, accuses the 
Communist Party of having betrayed the May Revolution. 


July: Individual trip to Yugoslavia. Long interview 
broadcast on the National Television Network. 


Summer; Ustrelilyae Supports the protest against the 
Venice Film Festival. 


August 24: In an interview in Paese Sera, condemns the 
intervention of Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia. 


October; Revival of NEKRASSOV in Strasbourg in a pro- 
duction by Hubert Gignoux. 


November 14: Revival of THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD at 
the T.N.P. with Francois Périer, in a production by Georges 
Wilson, 


November 28-December 1: Short stay in Czechoslovakia 
to attend the premiere of THE FLIES in Prague, where DIRTY 
HANDS is also produced (first performance in a socialist 
state). 


January 30: ‘Death of Mme Mancy, Sartre's mother. 


February 10: Takes part, with Michel Foucault espe- 
cially, in a meeting at the Mutualité protesting the expul- 
sion of thirty-four students from the University of Paris. 
Takes a stand against the guidelines for university reform. 


March-April: Favors the boycott of the referendum to 
regionalize France. 


May: Signs a petition in favor of the Communist League 
candidate, Alain Krivine, but does not actively support his 
candidacy for the presidency of the Republic. 


Summer: Trip to Yugoslavia and Italy; works on the 
Séattsnes oi “Wilemaacy . 


November: Demands, along with Malraux and Mauriac, 
that Debray be liberated. Denounces the repression in 
Czechoslovakia. 


December 11: Is interviewed on television by Olivier 
Todd about the Vietnam War and the Song-My (My Lai) 
Massacre. Ite, a3 lle walwaw wails Ive Ini yesesSel ie Elisiaecwe Cia 
O.R.T.F. (French Radio-Television). 


December 19: Presides over a press conference on the 
Vietnam massacres. 


December: Televised interview for the Quebec Libera- 
WAL Gin IPSC TAIE 6 
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1970 
Publishes two important prefaces, one to Antonin J. 
Liehm's Three Generations, the other to André Puig's The 


Uncompleted. 


January 10: Attends the removal of the bodies of five 
African workers suffocated by gas leaks in their barracks. 


January 15; Talk on Brazil at the Mutualité. 


January 27; Takes part in a press conference on what 
is happening to soldiers held in prison. 


February 23: Testifies at Roland Castro's trial. 
March: dJoins the Israel-Palestine Committee. 
Aprtl: Becomes editor of La Cause du peuple and enters 


a stage of militant action which will bring him close to 
the Maoists. = 


May 25: Presides over a meeting at the Mutualité in 
which Alain Geismar also takes part. 


May 27: Makes a deposition at the trial of the former 
editors of La Cause du peuple, Jean-Pierre Le Dantec and 
MaL@laveil Moe: ilies ts), 


June 4: Announces the formation of the Association of 
Friends of La Cause du peuple. 


June 11: Takes part in the founding of the Secours 
Rouge (Red Aid). 


June 13: Takes part in a debate on African workers. 
June 20 and 26: Hands out La Cause du peuple in the 


marketplace on rue Daguerre and on the grands boulevards; 
is issued a summons by the police. 


July: Trip to Norway and the Scandinavian countries. 
August: Customary stay in Rome, 
September: Becomes editor of the newspaper Tout!. 


September 11 and 29: Testifies at the trial of those 
selling La Cause du peuple. 


September 18: Secours Rouge meeting at the Mutualité. 
October: Preface to a show by Paul Rébeyrolle. 


October 16: Takes a direct role in the distribution of 
La Cause du peuple. 


October 21: Refuses to testify at Geismar's trial and 
goes to talk to the workers at the Renault plant. 
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November 5: Speaks at the Maison du Maroc in 
the Cité Universitaire. 


Publication of the first two volumes of THE FAMILY 
IDIOT, a study of Flaubert, and of a preface on the Basque 
problem, 


January 7: Brief talk at the Mutualité in behalf of 
tae Jewe Tin wae WS 685. 


January 15: Publication of the first issue of 
J'aececuse, a journal Sartre will write for regularly. 


February 18: Occupation of the Sacré-Coeur. 
Aprtl: Break with Castro over the Padilla affair. 
May 8: Debate about the movie The Sorrow and the Ptty. 


May 12; Investigation at Ivry concerning the Behar 
IIa IL, MPIC zal se 5 


May 25: Overworked, suffers a mild attack he quickly 
CCOWericun limon, 


End of May: Merger of La Cause du peuple and J'accuse. 

June: Becomes editor of Révolutton!? 

Founds, with Maurice Clavel, the Libération news 
agency. 

June 19: Is charged with libel for the articles he 
puvlished in La Cause du peuple and Tout’. 

Calis Wer 2 PeOPlSEls sri Of was wWoliee, Wankel wad He 
forbidden. 


Summer and fall: Completes Volume III of THE FAMILY 
WINN 


November 7 and 27: Takes part in the demonstrations 
against racism in the Goutte d'Or section. 


December 24: Welcomes Geismar when he gets out of 
Gra IL 


Pulls lwiierwlen Gil SW TOMIS ~ WO, gyal IG, Car wWeejlbuniys Iii. 
of THE FAMILY IDIOT, and of a preface of the Maoists. 


January: Makes talks about prison uprisings. 


February-March: Alexandre Astruc begins shooting a 
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film on Sartre in which Simone de Beauvoir and Sartre take 
part; sieript by Miehed Contant. 


February 14: Is kicked out, along with a group of 
militants, of the Renault plant. 


February 26: Lecture, "Justice and the State," in 
Brussels. 


February 28: Investigation at Boulogne-Billancourt of 
the murder of the militant Maoist Pierre Overney. Takes 
part in a Leftist march. 


Mareh 4: Attends the funeral of Overney. 
Subsequently signs a declaration protesting the 
Communist Party's stand. 


Aprtl 11: Press conference on squatters. 
May: Article about the Bruay-en-Artois affair. 
June; Writes a letter in support of an Israeli con- 


scientious objector. 
Opens a debate on La Cause du peuple. 


September: Publication of the sequel to the memoirs 
of Simone de Beauvoir. 


Fatt: Attacks President Pompidou and takes part in the 
Aranda affair. Publishes interviews in Ltbre, Gulltver, and 
Esqutre. 


Publication of UN THEATRE DE SITUATIONS and preface to 
Olivier Todd's Les Paumés (The Mixed-up Ones). Interview 
in Actuel. 


In Mareh, Sartre has very serious trouble with his health, 
and his eyesight is failing. From then on, he discontinues 
some of his political activities but keeps working on 
Volume IV of THE FAMILY IDIOT. 
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Directions for Use of 
the Bibliography 


The texts are numbered by year and in the order of their publica- 
tion. For example: 38/11 for NAUSEA indicates that this text was 
published in 1938 and that it is the eleventh we have listed. 
The volumes (with their titles in capitals) are placed at the 
beginning of the year, and are followed by the articles (with 
their titles in italics) and the interviews (with their titles in 


quotation marks) in chronological order. The notes are placed 
together at the end of each year through 1969. MISS ESI Il STy 
are integrated chronologically with the texts. A certain number 


of annotations pertaining to the same subject (for example the 
Russell Tribunal or the Israeli-Arab conflict) are placed together 
without consideration for the order in which they were published. 
MAGES, WS BGS joCSwECS ile) Wis WSeOieclaiasy Kae INC) iCal, Glovers alii 

1965, immediately follows the main title (44/47) and bears the 
number 65/48. Let us remind you at this point that the titles 

of the articles or interviews have not always been chosen by 
Sartre himself. 


The references do not indicate pages or issues of dailies 
or weeklies except when such indications seem necessary to us. 
There may be a slight variation, above all in the case of 
Galtlimard publications, in the page numbers and format of the 
different volumes. Following French bibliographical practice, 
unbracketed publication dates are taken from the title pages of 
volumes; when the date is not stated on the title page but is 
known, it is enelosed in brackets. Unless otherwise indicated, 
the place of publication is Paris. 


In the body of the annotations, quotations from Sartre are 
always in italics, and any others in quotation merks. Out of a 
concern for clarity and coherence, and without making it an ab- 
solute rule, we have standardized titles as well as certain 
GypoOgraphical siens. An asterisk * preceding a tittle means 
that the text referred to is reproduced, tn extenso, in volume II. 


3D 


An appendix detailing the movies with which Sartre has been 
involved immediately follows the body of the Bibliography. A 
general index and an index of works by Sartre will be found at 
iuiolisy Sinwsl ak leis; [oveyreayne g 
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1923 


* L'Ange du morbide (The Angel of Morbidity), short story. 


-- La Revue sans titre (journal for the defense of 
youth, review of the general association of young writers 
and artists; edited by Charle Fraval), no. 1 Lamina IL). 
O23 


This short story. which si reprinted alimosit any ats 
entirety in Mare Beigbeder's L'Homme Sartre (Sartre, 
the Man) (Bordas, 1947), and is often quoted for all its 
foreshadowings of Sartre's obsessed world, is the first 
work Sartre had published, at the age of eighteen. 
it tells; an a violently satarical one. the [lscapade 
which a mediocre small-town schoolteacher (who fore- 
shadows the "scum" (salaude) in Sartre's future work) has 
with a young tubercular woman, 


Im Wolpe TIL we Biye Be ecompplepe wer © wie, 
which we were able to procure thanks to the kindness 
of M. Jean Gaulmier, professor of humanities at the 
University of Strasbourg,who has a collection of this 
exceedingly rare journal. 


* Jésus la Chouette, professeur de province (Jesus the Owl, 
Small-Town Schoolteacher), excerpts from a novel, under the 
pen name of Jacques Guillemin. 

-- Le Revue sans tttre, no. 2 [February 10, 1923]; 
no. 3 [February 25, 1923]; no. ) [Mareh 10, 1923]; no. 
5 || Marwen 25, 1923] . None of the issues is paginated. 
BoWo Iaiewliaks Ie, F230. 


Si 


23/2 


The Bibliothéque Nationale has only issues nos. 


3 and 4 of the Revue sans titre. No. 2 was shown to 
us by Jean Gaulmier. In his interesting Buiribs @ILe 
"Quand Sartre avait dix-huit ans .. ." (When Sartre 


Was Eighteen) (Le Figaro littératre, July 5, 1958), 
there are a great number of details about the short 
history of this journal, which stopped with issue no. 
5. There were three hundred printed copies of the 
first issue, which was sufficiently successful to 
indicate the need for a second edition. La Revue sans 
titre also published the first literary efforts of 

two of Sartre's fellow students who were destined 

to be famous. In it we find a criticism of Jean 
Giraudoux's Stegfrted, as well as some poems by René 
Maheu, the present director general of UNESCO, and two 
texts by Paul Nizan, the second of which is nicely 
titled "Lament of the Medical Student Who Dissected 

His Girl Friend While Smoking Two Packs of Marylands." 
We should point out too that in the Letters to the 
Editor column there is a letter in which the student : 
Pierre Mendés-France enthusiastically supports the 
journal's aims as stated on the cover of its second 
issue: "The Republic of Letters should not be a Repub- 
lic of Friends. La Revue sans tttre is open to all." 


The four installments of Jesus the Owl are the 
only remaining fragments of a youthful novel whose 
manuscript is lost. Sartre told us that this novel 
was inspired by the real case of one of his professors 
at the lycée in La Rochelle, a poor, second-rate 
teacher whose students mocked him and who ended by 
committing suicide. This is what explains his using 
a pseudonym (his grandmother's maiden name) for the 
only time in his career. 


The title might suggest a novel in the style of 
Francis Carco, whom the young Sartre greatly admired 
at the lame. a SuteCarco!is ant lh imencemeinopsmw is: hemtle 
Wales, Wot WlavoinSies) Vlaatoln seodlikeny, Wiraline@in Tin Gia 
already established if rather scholarly classical 
style, paint the Balzacian portrait of a grotesque pro- 
fessor nicknamed Jesus the Owl, and describe satirically 
the shabby milieu of small-town teachers, seemingly 
the young writer's favorite target. These fragments 
are too short to permit one to judge the novel's 
vine win bl qelolisin iSeintss tesiilisleais ahi alie ale) 72, feaalitis, stie\ie 
writing which it is undoubtedly all too easy to judge 
promising in retrospect. Their principal interest 
ies ane thie andarect haha hey aun women hemelNe start 
known period of Sartre's life. Along with The Angel 
of Morbidity, these are the only remaining traces of 
the great number of adolescent writings. 
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* La Théorie de l'état dans la pensée francgatse d'aujourd'hut 
{The Theory of State in Modern French Thought), essay. 


-- Revue universitatre internationale, no. 1 (January, 
192%), Pps 25-37. 


The Theory of State tn Modern French Thought. 


-- New Ambassador (an International University Review, 
official organ of the International University Federation; 
MMVI SCliietoOd, Pees), wo, 1 (damm, 1927), pic Ooh, 
Biciats ie Music uinieela citcin 2 Pies 5 eal ee Dnemt mam sulla dom\ssics 
anonymous and poor, 


Sartre's fellow student at the Ecole normale 
supérieure, Daniel Lagache, had asked Sartre to write 
this article for a journal he was editing at the time 
for a university association connected with the League 
of Nations and published simultaneously in Paris in 
French, English, and German (see on this subject 
Lagache's interview in Claude Bonnefoy's article, 
"Rien ne laissait prévoir que Sartre deviendrait 
"Sartre': Enquéte sur la jeunesse du grand écrivain" 
$ {Nothing Foretold that Sartre Would Become "Sartre": 

Av Wiavyesiieeiies ea o Cae Weewwer!s Wome), Aone. 
Teamecy Wis, Oeil. 


This is a brilliant and solidly documented study 
in which Sartre, making use of the intellectual vir- 
tuosity of a well-trained normalten, examines the 
legal philosophy of several French theorists of inter- 
national law, especially that of René Hauriou, 

Georges Davy, and Léon Duguit. 
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Proofreading, in collaboration with Paul Nizan, of the French 
translation of Karl Jaspers' General Psychopathology by 
A. Kastler and J. Mendousse. Librairie Félix Alcan, 1928. 


A note on p. III points out: "We thank MM. Sartre 
and Nizan, students at the Ecole normale supérieure, 
for having been kind enough to put the manuscript in 
shape and take part in the correction of the proofs." 


It seems, as Sartre remembers it, that they did 
far more than simply proofread. We know that before 
Sartre approached German phenomenology he had studied 
psychology extensively, and that his 1926 thesis for 
advanced studies was devoted to the imagination. 
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Excerpt from a letter in "Enquéte auprés des étudiants" 
(Investigation of Today's Students), carried out by Roland 
NALA E 5 


-- Les Nouvelles littéraires, February 2, 1929, p. 10. 


This text has been reprinted by Simone de 
Beauvoir in her Memotrs of a Duttful Daughter (p. 363). 


It is a fragment of a long letter Sartre wrote 
to Les Nouvelles littératres in response to an inves- 
tigation about students. (The weekly had previously 
published, in its December 8, 1928, issue, an inter- 
view with Paul Nizan.) Sartre tried to give a 
systematic exposition of his philosophical ideas, 
some of which will appear in BEING AND NOTHINGNESS, 
The fragment published ends with the following sen- 
UEMCS, Kid Wiadtell, Cemipeieamys lis SSin@we, wil erl Wie Iwlae 

: previous one, Sartre concludes, We are less happy, but 
more ttkable. 
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* Légende de la vértté (The Legend of Truth). 
== BLi@, WO. 8 (wae, NOS), pee TiS. 


This is the only published fragment of a work 
written in 1929 and entitled The Legend of Truth. 


There were three parts to this work: "The Legend of 
the Certain," "The Legend of the Probable," and "The 
Legend of the Solitary Man." The certain represents 


secience and its social counterpart, democracy; the 
probable defines the field of abstract philosophy and 
corresponds to the aristocracy; and finally, "the 
solitary man" is clearly Sartre himself trying to go 
beyond the certain and the probable to discover the 
truth through an individual, concrete investigation 
which led to a social anarchist attitude. 


Simone de Beauvoir presents The Legend of Truth 
in the following way: “Once again [Sartre] put forth 
his ideas in story form. He could hardly present them 
in a straightforward way: in denying the validity of 
universal statements, he denied himself the right to 
state even this denial as a universal. Instead of 
saying, he had to show. He admired those myths to 
which Plato, for similar reasons, had had recourse, 
and was not ashamed to imitate them. But this out- 
moded device imposed various irksome restrictions on 
his aggressive mind which were reflected in the 
stiffness of his style. And yet some new ideas did 
manage to show through this rusty armor. The Legend 
of Truth displayed some of Sartre's latest theories. 
He was already relating different ways of thinking 
to different social structures. Truth, he wrote, 
ts a by-produet of commerce, and commerce he linked to 
democracy: when citizens consider themselves inter- 
changeable, they have to judge the world in the same 
way, and science is an expression of this intellectual 
consensus. Such universality is despised by the elite, 
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who hammer out for their own private use so-called 
general ideas which are never more than probable. 
Sartre detested these closet ideologies even more 

than the scientists' consensus. His sympathies went 
to the wonder workers who, shut off from the City with 
its logic and mathematics, wander about by themselves 
in the wilderness and only trust their eyes to teach 
them what there is to know. Thus it was only to the 
artist, the writer, or the philosopher--those whom 

he called the solttaries--that he granted the privilege 
of eens living reality" (The Prime of Life, 

iho MND 


Paul Nizan submitted the manuscript of The Legend 
of Truth to Europe Press, which rejected it (see The 
Prime of Life, p. 68). Henceforth Sartre gave up 
trying to publish it. Thanks to Nizan, however, a 
fragment of it appeared in Bifur,~ a journal that he 
helped put out and that Georges Ribemont-—Dessaignes 
edited. The chief interest of this text, which gives 
no stylistic indication whatsoever of the work to come, is 
that it gives us an idea about the way Sartre originally 
planned to unite philosophy and literature. 


The complete manuscript of the work is preserved, 
and will be the object of a coming study which ought to 
give, particularly, a more precise idea of the begin- 
nings of Sartre's political thought. More generally, 
the work is probably the most finished expression of 
what the Sartre of THE WORDS (see pp. 249-55) will 
call his imposture or his neurosis: the certainty 
that he is chosen, has been given a mandate to save 
the world through literature. 


* L'Art cinématographtque (Motion Picture Art). 


a) In a brochure published by the lycée in Le Havre 
(Grand Lycée). Publtie Distribution of Awards (presided 
over by M. Albert Dubosc), Sunday, July 12, 1931. Le 
Havre: Press of the newspaper Le Pettt Havre, 1931. 

Ppe 25 = sa. 


b) Reprinted as Le Cinéma n'est pas une mauvatse école 
(The Movies Are Not a Bad School). Gazette du cinéma, 
no. 2 (June, 1950), no. 3 (September, 1950). 


1. This same issue of Bifur, which was the last to come 
out, also published the translation of a fragment of Martin 


Heidegger's What Is Metaphysics? 
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This is a speech Sartre gave at the distribution 
of awards when he held his first teaching job at the 
lycée in Le Havre. This speech, whose interest is above 
all retrospective, nevertheless shows the importance 
Sartre saw very early in the movies. He sees them from 
the start as the art which by its very nature reflects 
the etvtltzatton of our time, and he does so in a time 
when many cultivated people scorned the movies as a 
minor art if they did not categorically condemn then. 


An account of (Samtrelis (Pilwst) contacts wa the che 
movies is found in THE WORDS: In the egalttartan dis- 
comfort of the netghborhood movte theaters, I had 
learned that thts new art belonged to me as tt belonged 


to everyone. We were the same mental age: I was 
seven and knew how to read; tt was twelve and did not 
know how to talk. People satd tt was just beginning, 


that tt sttll had progress to make; I thought we 
would grow up together (p. 122). Here the young 
professor is trying nineteen years later to prove 
to his students that the movies are indeed an art. 
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36/8 
L'IMAGINATION (Imagination). 


a) Librairie Félix Alcan, 1936. 162 pages. The author 
is identified as "Lycée professor in Le Havre." 


b)Presses universitaires de France. Nouvelle Eneyelo- 
pédie philosophique series. Librairie Félix Alean, 19h9. 
Several reprintings, the latest of which (1969) has a new 
eover. 


IMAGINATION: A PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITIQUE, translated and with 
an introduction by Forrest Williams. 


-- Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1962; 
London: Cresset Press Lis62. Paperback edition, 197é@. 


This book was requested of Sartre by Professor 
Henri Delacroix, under whose supervision he had written 
his thesis for his diploma in advanced studies, and who 
was editor of the Nouvelle Encyclopédie philo- 

© sophique series at Alcan. In his thesis, which had 
earned the grade of "excellent," Sartre had 
tried to sum up his investigations of imagination. 
interrupting the writing of what was going to become 
NAUSEA, Sartre took up the work of his thesis again 
to develop it into a work called "The Image." Alcan 
Kemi monl ya iiile nds CeNDaAtic OREN Hans swore ml dlespruip le sinelal 
it under the title IMAGINATION. As such the book is the 
Cr ibe ale IinMtrodmet Lon GOmron CHOLOG YO THE aeMAG Tah A Dal@Nr 
which Sartre will subsequently elaborate when he starts 
working again on the part Alcan rejected. 


Reviewing the different theories of the imagina- 
tion which have been developed since Descartes, Sartre 
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subjects them to rigorous criticism and ends his 
second chapter with an exposition of Edmund Husserl's 
ideas. 


Maurice Merleau-Ponty, in his review of IMAGINATION 
for the Journal de psychologtie normale et pathologtque 
(XXXIII, nos. 9-10 [November-December, 1936], 756-61), 
speaks favorably of the book but suggests that its 
criticisms of Henri Bergson are too harsh. 
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La Transcendance de l'ego: HEsquisse d'une desertption 
phénomenologique (The Transcendence of the Ego: An 
Existentialist Theory of Consciousness). 


a) Recherches philosophiques, VI (1936-37), 85-123. 
Printed August, 1937. 


This periodical, published annually by Boivin, had 
Henri Delacroix on its advisory committee and was greatly 
interested in phenomenology. Volume VI includes, among 
other things, a study of "being-in-situation" by Gabriel 
Marcel, an article on ideology by Raymond Aron, and a report 
on IMAGINATION by Michel Souriau (pp. 398-99). 


b) Republished as a book. LA TRANSCENDANCE DE L'EGO: 
ESQUISSE D'UNE DESCRIPTION PHENOMENOLOGIQUE. Introduction, 
notes, and appendixes by Sylvie Le Bon. Librairie philoso- 
phique Vrin, 1965. 134 pages. 


- THE TRANSCENDENCE OF THE EGO: AN EXISTENTIALIST THEORY OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS, translated and annotated and with an intro- 
duction by Forrest Williams and Robert Kirkpatrick, 


-- New York: The Noonday Press, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1957; London: Vision Press, 1958. 


Written in 1934 during Sartre's stay in Berlin, 
and for almost thirty years practically impossible 
for French readers to find, this first important 
philosophical essay has been republished with great 
care and competence by a friend of Sartre and Simone 
de Beauvoir, Sylvie Le Bon. In her Introduction, 
Sylvie Le Bon points out this essay's continuity with 
subsequent works, and she reprints the excellent 
presentation of it Simone de Beauvoir gives in Ihe 
Prime of Life (pp. 147-48), so that we need not 
WSjoea ili, iy jaws. 
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The Transcendence of the Ego contains, in rudi- 
mentary form, most of the philosophical positions 
which will be developed in BEING AND NOTHINGNESS and 
ends with what might be called the program of the whole 
philosophical oeuvre to come, including the CRITIQUE 
OF DIALECTICAL REASON and the "Ethics" which is 
still being developed: 


Nothing ts more unfair than to call phenomenologists 
"tdealtste." On the contrary, for centurtes we have 
not felt in philosophy so realistte a trend, The 
phenomenologists have plunged man back tn the world, 
have gtven full weight to his anguish, his sufferings, 
and to hts revolts. ... TI have always thought that 
a working hypothesis as fruitful as historteal mate- 
rtaltsm stands tn no need whatsoever of so absurd a 
foundation as a materialist metaphysic. In faet tt 

ts not necessary for the object to precede the subject 
for spirttual pseudo-values to vantsh and for ethice, 
to find its foundatton in reality. It te sufftietent 
that the Me be contemporary with the World and that 
the subject-object dualism, which is purely logteal, 
finally disappear from the preoccupations of phtlo- 
sophers. The World has not created the Me, the Me 

has not created the World. They are two objeets for 
the absolute, tmpersonal consetousness, and itt ts by 
thts consctousness that they are linked together. 

And the relatton of interdependence established by 
thts absolute consciousness between the Me and the 
World ts sufftetent for the Me to appear as "in 
jeopardy" before the World, for the Me (indtrectly 
through the medtatton of tts "states") to draw the 
whole of tts content from the world. No more is needed 
tn the way of a phtlosophical foundatton for an ethtes 
and a polities which are absolutely positive. 


Si ee) 
Le Mur (The Wall), short story. 


a) La Nouvelle Revue frangatse, no. 286 (July, 1937), 
pp. 38-62. 


b) Reprinted unchanged in LE MUR. 


2) Textbook edition presented and annotated by W. 
Peeters. Anvers: Editions de Sikkel,[1964]. Thira 
edition with photographs from Serge Roullet's film, 1969. 


The Wall. 


t1) Abridged and bowdlerized translation by Lucy Cores. 


eee Who Died. Ltving Age, no. 353 (October, ISS) 5 Did 
341 Or 


t2) Reprinted in Alfred Brant and Frederick H. Law 
eds. War or Peace. New York: Harper, 1938. 


oY 
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¢3) Translated by Maria Jolas. In Chimera, III, no. 
(summer, 1945), 15-36. 


t4) Reprinted in Belle Becker and Robert N. Linscott, 
eds. Bedstde Book of Famous Freneh Short Stortes. New York: 
Random House, 1945. Pp. 397-414. 


#5) Translated by Phyllis Duveen. In John Lehmann, 
ed. Modern French Stortes. New York: New Directions, 


LLMs} Pio Nese. 


t6) Translated by Lloyd Alexander. In THE WALL AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


This short story, the first Sartre published as 
an adult, was accepted by Jean Paulhan at the same 
time as The Room and seems to have been written in 
LOS . It was an immediate and continuing success: 
more "absurdist," more political, and less erotic than 
the other short stories in THE WALL, it has been 
reprinted in many anthologies. Let us point out 
besides a faithful movie adaptation in 1967 by Serge 
Roullet (see Appendix). 


A recent interview in Jeune Cinéma (see 67/476) 
gives much information about the story and clarifies 
the author's intentions. Sartre says especially, 

The Wall ts not a work of philosophy but a spontaneous 
emottonal reactton to the Spantsh Ctvil War. And 

the source of the plot of the story is in fact as 
follows: 


I happened to be frtends with some men .. . who 
were connected with Malraux, and Malraux was organiz- 
ing volunteers for Spain. And one of my frtends, 
one of my former students, a very young man, had asked 
me after he had suffered some personal disappointments 
to get him tnto Spain, and I was very upset because 
it seemed to me on the one hand that he was not 
militarily or even btologieally prepared to stand up 
under tough condttions, and on the other hand that I 
eould not refuse a man who asked me privately for 
permtsston--tf he could get tt--to go fight. 


According to The Prime of Life (p. 232), the 
former student is Jacques-Laurent Bost. The Belgian 
doctor is a real person who was mentioned in a text 
Sartre no longer recalls: He was a doctor who had 
asked to see those who were condemned to death; they 
were soldters who had run, and the real person was 
not, by the way, actually Belgian. He had noted 
down wtth great precitston the premonitory symptoms 


of death. 
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But this personal meditatton on the possible death 
of a friend is put into a more general context: When 
I wrote The Wall, I had no real knowledge of Marzxtan 
thought, I was simply in complete opposition to the 
existence of Spanish faseism, and since the Spanish 
people were about to be defeated at that time, I was 
much more sensitive to the absurdity of these deaths 
than to the posttive elements to be found in a struggle 
against fasctsm. The main character in The Wall, 
Pablo, is not a positive hero: he is not really and 
completely involved in the struggle and is not devoted 
ag to a eause for his death not to seem absurd to 
im. 


The Wall has often been used to compare Sartre 
and Albert Camus; the more precise information Sartre 
gave in his interview should enable us to avoid too 
hasty conclusions in the future. 
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LA NAUSEE (Nausea), me viene, 

Gy) nibs tamelde tenor en G/aululcinrienaciam lll9)3 Gs) pune e Qipele ciske 

Dedication: Au Castor (To the Beaver) [Simone de 
Beauvoir]. 23 copies on wood-free finish, kO on esparto 
grass. Date of press-proof: March 21, 1938. Printing 
dawee Aja 5, Ue se. 

Many new printings, whose format and number of pages 
vary only slightly. The latest (printing date: May 3, 
1968) has 243 pages and has on the inside of the cover the 


insert which we reprint below. 


b) Bound according to Mario Prassinos' model. 
Gallimard, [1944]. 550 copies Héliona finish. 


e) Pourpre series. Gia lei aacciem | 1kS5 One 


d) Grand Prix des meilleurs romans du demi-~siécle 
Series, MO. Lil, Saures, Lissa). 


e) With twelve gouaches by Mario Prassinos. Le Rayon 
d'or series. Gallimard, [1951]. 3600 copies printed on 
bound parchment. 


f) Novels series. Le Club du Meilleur Livre, [1954]. 


) Le Livre de poche series, no. 160. Gallimard, 


[1956]. 
h) Soleil series. Gallimard, [1960]. 243 pages. 


i) Oeuvre romanesque. Vol. I. Illustrated by 
W, Geiltver, Wachia, [1965 |. 


j) With a study and notes by Georges Raillard. le 
Livre de poche université series. Gallimard, [1966]. 


pall 
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Text of edition (g) followed by 70 pages of notes. 


k) Club edition with notes by André Gérel. Culture, 
Me, beds, (oe 7 ll. 


1) Folio pocketbook series, no. 46. Gallimard, [etowene 
NAUSEA or THE DIARY OF ANTOINE ROQUENTIN. 


t1) Exeerpt. The Root of the Chestnut Tree, trans- 
lated by Frances A. Lippman. Partisan Review, XIII, no. 
i (uainrear, 19h6), 2535. 


t2) Excerpt. The Provinetal Portratt Gallery, trans- 
lated by Juliette Bigney. Partisan Review, XIII, no. 2 
(spring, 1946), 215-27. 


+3) NAUSEA, translated by Lloyd Alexander. New York: 
New Directions, 1949. 


t4) THE DIARY OF ANTOINE ROQUENTIN, translated by 
Lloyd Alexander. London: John Lehmann, 1949. 


t5) Same as (¢3) in paperback. With an introduction 
by Hayden Carruth. New York: New Directions, 1959. 


t6) Ibid. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1962. 


This translation, which is rather mediocre, includes 
a certain number of paraphrases and misinterpretations. 


¢7) Translated by Robert Baldick. Penguin Books, 1965. 


The insert for the first edition, which was drafted 
by Sartre scadsmas tol ows: 


After Lengthy travels, Antoine Roquentin has 
settled in Bouville among feroetously good people. 
He lives near the ratlway station in a hotel for 
traveling salesmen and ts writting a thesis in history 
about an etghteenth-century adventurer, M. de Rollebon. 
His work takes him frequently to the muntcipal ltbrary, 
where hits friend the Autodidact, a humanist, ts 
instructing himself by reading the books in alphabetical 
order, In the evening, Roquentin goes and sits at a 
table in the Ratlwaymen's Cafe and listens to a reeord-- 
always the same one--"Some of These Days." And 
sometimes he goes upstairs with the woman who runs 
the place. Anny, the woman he loves, left four years 
ago. She always wanted there to be "perfect moments," 
and she constantly exhausted herself in minute and 
vatn attempts to reconstruct the world around her- 
self. She and Roquentin broke up. Wow Roquentin is 
losing his past drop by drop; every day he sinks 
more deeply tnto a strange and suspicious present. His 
life ttself no longer makes any sense: he thought he 
had had great adventures; but there aren't any adven- 
tures, there are only "stortes." He eltngs to 
M. de Rollebon: death ts to justify life. 
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It ts then that his real adventure--an insinuating, 
softly horrtble metamorphosis of all his sensattons-- 
begins; tt ts Nausea, tt grabs you from behind and 
then you drift in a teptd sea of time. Is it Roquentin 
who has changed? Is it the world? Walls, gardens, 
cafes are abruptly overcome by nausea. Another time 
he wakes up to a baleful day: something ts rotten 
tn the atr, the light, people's gestures. M. de 


Roltlebon dies a second time: the dead can never 
justtfy the living. Roquentin wanders the streets, 
voluminous and unjusttfiable. And then, on the first 


day of spring, he grasps the meaning of hts adventure: 
Nausea ts Extstence revealing itself--and Fxistence 

ts not pleasant to see. Roquentin still clings to a 
feeble hope: Anny has written to him; he ts going to 

see her agatn. But Anny has become a sedentary 

woman, fat and desperate. She has given up her perfect 
moments just as Roquentin has given up his Adventures. 

She too, tn her own way, has dtscovered Extstence. 

The two of themhave nothing more to say to one another. 
Roquentin goes back to hts solitude at the depths of 

thts enormous Nature which ts ooztng suffocation on the town 
and which he senses will soon be rent by eataclysmic 
upheavals. What ts to be done? Call to other men for 
help? But the other men are good people: they tip 

thetr hats to one another without knowtng they exist. 

He ts going to leave Bouville; he goes to the Railwaymen's 
Cafe to listen one last time to "Some of These Days,” 
and whtle the record ts playtng, he catches stght of 

a chance, a sltm chance of accepting himself. 


This insert, with its half-ironic, half-serious 
tone, seems to be a compromise between the anecdotal 
content and the philosophic meaning of the book; but 
there are several possible ways of interpreting it, 
none of which has so far really been explored. 


Today the genesis of NAUSEA is well known, thanks 
to Simone de Beauvoir, who herself played an intimate 
part in the novel's development (see the whole first 
part of The Prime of Life, and especially pages 37, 
BSo90,, IZL22, ih, 163, B27=28, SxE=39)), Waiile ie 
had been doing his military service, Sartre had com- 
posed or completed three works which would in varying 
degrees provide him with a starting point for the 
"yamphlet on contingency" he had begun in the fall of 
1931: a poem entitled The Tree, the play Epimetheus, 
and a volume of essays, The Legend of Truth, which had 
been rejected by a number of publishers. Simone de 
Beauvoir, after quoting a letter from Sartre which 
SOGEIKS io emai Gi f CMSs athe WeSS, GCISEeieLIOSs) Wwllsicl 
first attempt in the following words (pp. 89-90): 


"Tn its very first draft the new pamphlet was 
still very much like The Legend of Truth, being a 
lengthy, abstract dissertation on contingency. I 
insisted that Sartre should give Roquantin's 
[Roquentin's] discovery some fictional depth, and 
infuse his narrative with a little of that suspense 
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which we enjoyed in detective novels. He agreed." 


A second version of the work was completed during 
asia. an) Bien lannsaen Woe Giang walle SeaewinSs Ileel Vey o 
done his adjectives and comparisons" (p. 163). He 
stopped revising a third version to plunge back into 
psychology and write IMAGINATION, but the final manu- 
script, entitled "Melancholia" after Direr's engraving, 
was ready in the first months of 1936. Setting out 
from a reflection on absurdity and adventure, it was in 
a sense the sum of Sartre's experiences the past four 
years set down on paper, and it reflected his teaching 
years at Le Havre, his discovery of phenomenology and 
Franz Kafka, the depression he had been a victim of 
after he had had himself injected with mescaline in 
February, 1935, and so on. Although the work, which 
was finished before the Popular Front and the beginning 
of the Spanish Civil War, seemed uncommitted and paid 
practically no attention to the political events of s 
the time, Sartre had nevertheless been struck by the 
rise of fascism in Europe and had been present in 
person at the Nazi victory in Germany. He had even 
been "vaguely tempted" to join the Communist Party. 


The manuscript of "Melancholia" was first sub- 
mitted to a reader at Gallimard bv Paul Nizan, and 
Sartre subsequently "received a note from Paulhan 
telling him that, in spite of certain favorable 
qualities, the book had not been accepted" (p. 227). 
In the fall of 1936, the manuscript was again recom- 
mended to Gaston Gallimard by Charles Dullin and Pierre 
Bost, and it was definitively accepted in April or 
1 Ely ape ko i In a long letter which appears in The 
Prime of Life (pp. 236-39), Sartre himself tells about 
his call at Gallimard and his conversations with Jean 
Paulhan and Brice Parain. Wis jwiblignlae! eyes winee Je ehellla aia 
had only refused to publish "Melancholia" serially in 
La Nouvelle Revue francaise because it was too long. 
We will not go over the details here. 


Sartre made certain changes in the original manu- 
script, but it is hard to tell precisely what they were. 
On the other hand, we do know that the title was 
changed from "Melancholia" to NAUSEA at Gaston Galli- 
mard's suggestion. 


First published in the spring of 1938, the novel 
was well received by the critics, had a rather big 
success without becoming a best seller, and above all 
established Sartre as a writer to be reckoned with in 
the future. Among the thirty criticisms we have been 
able to locate, we shall cite only those of: 


-- Paul Nizan (Ce Soir, May 16, 1938): "M. Sartre could 
iS Gh Winewoleln ies, 45 5 4, Wit joie Dialing , « o WKS mete 


entirely unconcerned with moral problems"; 


-- Edmond Jaloux (Les Nouvelles littéraires, June 18, 
LC} SYS})) ¢ perceptive and extremely favorable report; 
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-- Armand Robin (Esprit, no. 70 [July, 1938], pp. 
574-75): "Nausea is undoubtedly one of the distinctive 
WORKS ©uf Ollie wae, . 5 ¢ Ie Ws Gh iaeyredl Win Sewieelhy wiv 

B, Inge s 


-- Jean Daniélou (Etudes, CCXXVII [October, 1938], 
140-1): "It seems to me that Antoine Roquentin's 
disgust goes beyond [the estheticism of Valéry and 
Proust], and that we cannot really overcome it except 
by a difficult reinvention of the need for man hin- 
self"; 


-- Albert Camus (Alger républicain, October 20, 1938; 
reprinted in Albert Camus, Essats, with an Introduction 
iy Bs QmMALISG, we, WLI, Biliiiownaqme ae is 

Pléiade series, Gallimard, [1965]). 


Sartre's chief aim was to "express metaphysical 
truths and feelings in literary form" (The Prime of 
Life, p. 227). The critics apparently took him too 
much at his word, because they constantly stressed 
the philosophical aspect of NAUSEA at the expense of 
other possible approaches. It seems to us today, how- 
ever, that the images and metaphors of the work are not 
always there to illustrate a system, but that on the 
contrary, Sartre is inventing a philosophy to unite 
these images and report his own obsessions. NAUSEA 
is on the one hand an exploratory work in which Sartre 
completely reveals himself, and on the other hand a 
transitional work which, even before it came out in 
1938, marked a stage in the development of his think- 
ing which he had already gone beyond. 


Sartre has never rejected what he wrote in NAUSEA, 
but his attitude toward his novel, and toward Antoine 
Roquentin in particular, has changed considerably as 
the years have gone by. To begin with, if we compare 
Roquentin (a name which Sartre may have found in 
Flaubert) with what Sartre calls the "scum," and 
above all with the character of Lucien Fleurier in 
The Childhood of a Leader, we have to grant that he 
is a character who is, if not positive, at least 
authentic and lucid. In Materialism and Revolutton 
(see SITUATIONS, III, p. 184 ff.), moreover, Sartre 
sets up an implicit and rather extended parallel be- 
tween Roquentin's situation and that of a revolutionary. 
Subsequently, however, Sartre will attack this image 
Gv Inaimseili? gyal wall empwisliowine wis we) Insley wewneseeo 


I couldn't see things the way they really were; 
and as long as I kept up the tlluston, I thought I 
was out of trouble. At the age of thirty, I had 
pulled off the masterstroke of writing [describing] 
in NAUSEA--quite sincerely, belteve me--about the 
bitter, unjustifted extstence of my fellowmen while 
justtfying my own. I was Roquentin; I used him to 
show, without complacency, the texture of my itfe. 
Abate sane CEMew a WOs lweohe elect, chronicler op 
Hell, a glass and steel photomticroscope peering at my 
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own protoplasmic juices. ... Fake to the marrow of 
my bones and mystified, I wrote joyfully about our 
unhappy lot. Dogmatieally, I doubted everything — 
except that I was the elected doubter. I built with 
one hand what I destroyed with the other, and I took 
my uneasiness to be the guarantee of my securtty. 

I was happy (THE WORDS, pp. 251-52). 


In an interview he granted to Jacqueline Piatier 
(see 64/405), Sartre says, in the same connection: 


What I regret about NAUSEA ts not having completely 


tnvolved myself in it. I stayed outside my hero's 
suffering, protected by my neurosts, which brought me 
happiness through writing. .. . I have always been 


happy. Even tf I had been more honest with myself at 
the time, I sttll would have written NAUSEA. What I 
lacked was a sense of reality. I've changed since 
then. I have slowly come to learn about reality. 

I have seen children die of hunger. Balanced agatnst ~ 
a dying child, NAUSEA has no wetght. 


Reactions to this last sentence will be found at 
64/405. Our comments on NAUSEA stop here: an exten- 
sive documentation will soon be found in the forth- 
coming Pléiade edition of Sartre's fictional works 
and a special study by Michel Rybalka will propose 
anew interpretation of the novel. 


Two short studies on NAUSEA, for school use, have 
recently appeared in book form. 


-- Georges Raillard. "La Nausée" de J.-P. Sartre 
(NAUSEA, by J.-P. Sartre). Poche critique series. 
Hachette, 1972. Pereceptive and stimulating. 


-- Geneviéve Idt. "La Nausée," analyse erittque 
(NAUSEA, a Critical Analysis). Profil d'une oeuvre 
series. Hatier, 1972. More conventional. 


On the other hand, a very useful and thorough IBM 
concordance of the book has been compiled by Professor 
Paul A. Fortier (University of Manitoba, Winnipeg). 


See also 38/12 and 38/13. 


38/12 


"Jean-Paul Sartre, romancier philosophe" (Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Philosopher-Novelist), interview-article by Claudine Chonez. 
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~- Marianne, November 23, 1938. 
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"A qui les lauriers Goncourt, Fémina, Renaudot, Interallié?" 
«Who Will Win the Goncourt, Fémina, Renaudot, Interallié 
Prizes?"), interview-article by Claudine Chonez. 


-- Martanne, December 7, 1938. 


Claudine Chonez made two articles out of the 
interview Sartre granted her during the literary prize 
eompetitions, in which NAUSEA, which had come out a few 
months before, had a good chance along with Paul 
Nizan's The Consptracy. According to Sartre's own 
recollection, it was the first interview anyone had 
Eyer Bglkeel Inch Wor, 


Claudine Chonez presents Sartre as a "pure 
spirit," tries to explain phenomenology, briefly des- 
eribes NAUSEA, and sets forth Sartre's projects, 
including an essay called "Les Mondes imaginaires" 
(Imaginary Worlds). Sartre says: I dreamed of express- 
ing my tdeas in nothing but a beauttful form--I 
mean in a work of art, a novel, or a short story. But 
I came to realtze that this was impossible. There are 
things whitch are so technical they require a philo- 
sophteal vocabulary. Thus I saw that I had to duplt- 
eate, so to speak, each novel with an essay. So at 
the same time I was writing NAUSEA I was writing The 
Psyche, a work which witll soon eome out and which wtll 
deal with psychology from a phenomenological point of 
view. Then the article describes the novel Sartre is 
Tiyae ab 1 ab tale Here Sartre's remarks are not quoted directly, 
and it may be that he was having fun fooling his inter- 
viewer. For the interviewer does speak in the follow- 
ing way of what will become Roads to Freedom: "In 
the next novel Roquentin will discover that he is free, 
but it will take a great upheaval in the world to let 
Ina @l@) aie. Jean-Paul Sartre, making use as a good 
Novellas tact witateens at Mand malkesmlasmheromld i euitine 
recent days when we thought everything was going to 
be swept into war. He imagines him called up and dis- 
eovering in this break with his past his total and 
intoxicating freedom. Antoine, on the other hand, 

TA TaLjOS iWeie wikis LIOCIeVMews Be, Ai Wis Woes Teas wit 
Lafcadio and the surrealists. But Sartre is at pains 
to point out that the precursors of his hero have 
Getlaiesierllsy Ineicl sie) wreiehe Wow, Ioekioel aie) jee Siery elai(al 1 
gratuitous act, whereas Antoine cannot help committing 
ease. 


"Naturally he rapes a woman and causes a crime to 
be committed. For it is in fact essential to gratuitous 
acts, which are aimed against all shackles and ali 
utilitarianism, to direct themselves toward realms 
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condemned by the ethics of established society. Yet 

it is nevertheless a profound moral reconstruction of 
the individual which is involved here, a true resurrec- 
tion--from nausea to zeal, from suicide to a taste for 
life, for unique, irreversible, free life." 


Of course we have to be careful not to take these 
claims literally, and not to draw too precise conclu- 
sions about the first stages of Roads to Freedom. 

But just the same you will notice that by the time 
Sartre had finished NAUSEA he was thinking of Mathieu 
as one of Roquentin's possibilities, and that he had 
even managed to think about continuing to develop the 
character. And in fact Claudine Chonez, in her second 
article, reports the following relevant comment of 
Sartre's: NAUSEA has been accused of being too pesst- 
mtstte. But let's wait for the end. In a future novel, 
which will be a sequel to this one, the hero wtll 
stratghten things out--you'll see extstence retnstated, 
and my hero act, get a taste of action." This clearly 
indicates Sartre's first intention of embodying the 
passage to a positive ethic in the character of Mathieu 
(see also 49/191 and 49/192). 


La Chambre (The Room), short story. 


a) Mesures, 3d Year, no. 1 (January 15, 1938), pp. 
119-h9. 


b) Reprinted without major alterations in THE WALL, 
The Room. 


ti) Translated by John Rodker. In New MAPLE) 5 io Bo 5 
Et (spice, 19S), 6.208, 


t2) Translated by John Rodker. In French Stortes from 
New Writing. London: Lehmann, 1947. Pp. 13-41. In 
John Lehmann, ed. Modern French Stortes. New York: WNew 
Dal ieeenaL Gils, AY, Ty), Tsjolal , 


t3) Translated by Lloyd Alexander. In THE WALL AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


This short story was accepted by Jean Paulhan 
for the quarterly Mesures. It takes up the theme 
of sequestration again, a theme which will characterize 


most of Sartre's work. An excellent adaptation of 
the story for television was made by Michel Mitrani 
in 1964. 


: According to Simone de Beauvoir (The Prime of 
Life, pp. 139-40), The Room originated in an atrocious 
sexual experience one of her friends underwent. 
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"Sartorts" par Witlltam Faulkner (Sartorts, by William 
Faulkner). 


a) La Nouvelle Revue frangatse, no. 293 (Pebruary, 
1O38)) 5, Ws GASB, 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I. 
Welltam Faulkner's "Sartoris." 


ti) Translated by Melvin Friedman. In Yale Freneh 
Sindteeg, MO, LO (wall, 1952), wie. OS=-99, 


t2) Translated by Annette Michelson. In LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. New York: Criterion Books, 1966; 
London: Isiicliene, uel Sy 55, Reprinted in several other volumes. 


Hits first want icle ote Literary ierltieasm contin. = 
buted to establishing Faulkner's reputation in France 
and indicates the lively interest Sartre had from the 
beginning of the thirties for the American novel and 
its technical innovations. 


See also, concerning Faulkner, 39/26. 


38/16 
Intimtté (Intimacy), a short story. 


a) La Nouvelle Revue francaise, no. 299 (August, 1938), 
pp. 187-200; no. 300 (September, 1938), pp. 381-406. 


b) Reprinted in LE MUR with one change: the Hdtel du 
Globe in the magazine story becomes the Hotel du Théatre 
in the book. 


Inttmacy, translated by Lloyd Alexander. 
-- in THE WALL AND OTHER STORIES. 


Under the ironic title of Inttmacy, Sartre des- 
eribes another case of alienation, based this time on 
the main character's hatred for his body. le £5 om 
the basis of this story and Hrostratus that people 
have been able to talk about Sartre's dread of incarna- 
tion and his “erotic resentment" by attributing to 
personal obsessions what is above all a writer's 

’ interest in existential borderline cases. 


1. See Suzanne Lilar, A propos de Sartre et de l'amour 
(On Sartre and Love) (Grasset, 1967). 
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A propos de John Dos Passos et de "1919" (John Dos Passos and 
1919), essay. 


a) La Nouvelle Revue francgatse, no. 299 (August, 1938), 
pp. 292-301. 


b) Reprinted with no major changes in SITUATIONS, I. 
Only a note mentioning that 1919 is a work translated by 
Maurice Rémond for Editions sociales internationales has 
been omitted. 


John Dos Passos and "1919," translated by Annette Michelson. 


-- In LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955) and other 
volumes. 


This important piece of criticism devoted to an 
author to whom Sartre owes the method of simultaneity 
he uses in THE REPRIEVE is one of the most enthusiastic 
AeCLelesy Me Syeir Weote. There is probably no need to 
add that it has been a long time since Sartre con- 
sidered Dos Passos the greatest writer of our time. 


38/18 


Structure intenttonnelle de l'tmage (The Intentional 
Structure of the Image). 


a) Revue de métaphystque et de morale, 45th Year, 
no. 4 (October, 1938), pp. 543-609. 


b) Text incorporated in PSYCHOLOGY OF THE IMAGINATION 
as its first part and entitled "The Certain" (pp. 9-76 of the 
Gallimard edition). 


HUANG EieBslellS Wis 6 Wey SseHice, Gm ROCMOneiy Limes Aine 
does not have the sketches found on pages 46, 48, ana 50 
jak “lo layeKeuse 


38/19 


Tre gaan par Paul Nizan (The Consptracy, by Paul 
Nizan). 


a) La Nouvelle Revue frangaise, no. 302 (November, 1938), 
icin. (ABI 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I. 


The Consptracy won the Interallié prize in 1938. 
This is the novel in which Nizan calls a detective 
Sartre. Undoubtedly Sartre wanted to pay him back in 
kind when he put a "General Nizan" in The Childhood of 
a Leader. 
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Concerning the relationship between Sartre and Nizan, 
pee 87/25, 60/333, and 71/560. 


38/20 
* Nourritures (Foods). 
@) Wena, aa,  LIOse]|, wa, 15=16,, 
Published on November 15, 1938. 


b) Reprinted without change in NOURRITURES. Jacques 
Damase, 1949. 


In this volume the text is dated "Naples, 1935." 
Food, anonymous translation. 


-- Verve (English edition), I, no. 4 (January-March, 
1939), 115-16. 


Foods is a fragment from a story called "Dépayse- 
ment” ("Homelessness") which has never been pubiished. 
"Homelessness" was written after a stay in Naples 
during the summer of 1936. In it, Sartre was inspired 
by his own experience during a night of barhopping 
with a sailor and a pimp (the same episode appears in 
a different form in THE REPRIEVE, in the scene in 
which Gros-Louis, the shepherd, is attacked by his 
buddies in Marseilles). 


In this text, which is reminiscent of certain 
pages of NAUSEA, Sartre tries to show both the truth 
and the horror of the food. Let us point out here 
that the culinary theme, though it is not always very 
evident, has an important place in Sartre's oeuvre and 
would warrant an in-depth study. 
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LE MUR (The Wall). 


Volume containing The Wall (see 37/10), The Room, (see 
38/14), Frostratus (previously unpublished; written in 
1936), Intimacy (see 38/16), The Childhood of a Leader 
(previously unpublished; completed in July, 1938). 


a) First edition. Gallimard, [1939]. Printing date: 
January 26, 1939. Sold by subscription beginning October, 
1938. Includes 70 copies on esparto grass and 40 copies 
Gin jouw wali. Dedicated to Olga Kosakiewicz. 


b) Illustrated edition with 33 copperplate engravings 
by Mario Prassinos. Gallimard, [1945]. 


e) Le Livre de poche series, no. 33. Gallimard, 
[1953]. By the end of 1971, 1,100,000 copies of this 
edition had been printed. 

al) PoOMmAges SEries,  Eeiisinesed, Caos], 

é) Récits series. Le Club du Meilleur Livre, [1958]. 

7) Soleil sesies, Gallimacs, Cissil, 


g) With a preface by Jean-Louis Curtis. Lausanne: 
Rencontre, [1965]. 


h) Oeuvre romanesque. Vol. II. Illustrated by W. 
Situ,  Unelais, [Pw Il, 


Z~) Republished by Gallimard (1967) with an illustrated 
jacket because the film was coming out. On the back of the 
Jacket there is a letter from Sartre to Serge Roullet dated 
January 10, 1967. 


j) Folio series, no. 68. Gallimard, [1972]. 
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THE WALL [or INTIMACY] AND OTHER STORIES, translated by 
Lloyd Alexander. 


t1) THE WALL AND OTHER STORIES. Limited edition. 
New York: New Directions, 1948. 


t2) INTIMACY AND OTHER STORIES. London: Peter Nevill, 
1949; New York: New Directions, 1952. 


¢t3) THE WALL AND OTHER STORIES. London: Neville 
Spearman, 1956. 


t4) Paperback. INTIMACY. New York: Berkley Books, 
[1956]. Continued by Berkley Medallion Books, [1960]. 


t§) Paperback. THE WALL AND OTHER STORIES. Iieneuelieyat 
Panther Books, [1960]. 


t6) Paperback. THE WALL (INTIMACY) AND OTHER STORIES, 
New York: New Directions, [1969]. 


NOTE: One of the tales in THE WALL, Erostratus, was first 
translated by Eleanor Clark in Deciston, II, nos. 5-6 
(November-December, 1941), 60-73. 


The first pages of The Childhood of a Leader were trans- 
lated as Boy tnto Man by Constance Coolidge in Portfolto 
(Washington, D.C.: Black Sun Press), Vol. III (spring, 
1946), on. 4 pages. 


The insert, drawn up by Sartre, reads as follows: 


No one wants to look Extstence tn the face. Here 
are ftve little fatlures--tragte or comic--confronting 
Cit Ue mC LUC GD GO UORMmUHOME CUNT OM MCMC Ol; muUCSmnT O 
east his thoughts beyond Extstence and conceive of his 
own death. In vain. Eve tries to join Pterre in the 
unreal, elosed world of madness. In vain; thts world 
is only a sham and madmen are liars. FErostratus intends 
to secandalize everyone by a striking rejectton of the 
human conditton, by a crime. In vain: the crime ts 
committed, the erime exists, and Erostratus no longer 
recognizes tit; tt's a big filthy bag with blood 
running out of tt. Lola [Lulu] lies to herself: she 
tries to slip a thin mist between herself and the 
glance she can't help casting at herself. In vatn; 
the mist itmmedtately becomes transparent. We don't 
lite to ourselves; we belteve we do. Lucien Fleurter 
is the closest to feeling he extsts, but he doesn't 
want to; he evades himself and takes refuge tn think- 
ing of his rights; for rights do not exist, they ought 
to. In vain, All these efforts to escape are blocked 
by a Wall; to flee Extstence is sttll to exist. 
Existence ts a plenum man cannot leave. 


The book was rather successful: it was desig- 


nated the "book of the month" for March, 1939, and 
even won Sartre the Roman popultste prize in April, 
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1940. The book was violently attacked by Robert 
Brasillach in the April 13, 1939, Aetton frangatse 
an@ defended in a paragraph in La Nouvelle Revue 
francaise, no. 308 (May, 1939), p. 808, entitled 
"Concerning Intimacy." 


Let us note, among the first reviews, the one by 
Albert Camus in the Alger républicain of March 12, 
1939 (reprinted in the Pléiade volume, Essats, pp. 
1419-22). 


The short stories in THE WALL helped give Sartre 
a reputation for obscenity. Yet many consider the 
GEILLESisnioin Wins WSs Welk Gar Ines, Wid wlio Cielo 
hand, stories like The Room or The Childhood of a Leader 
help us understand NAUSEA better: Is not Lucien 
Fleurier up to a certain point an anti-Roquentin? Is 
not Paul Hilbert's letter to writers in Frostratus 
Sartre's most radical condemnation of humanism? 


Jua€ging by a passage in SITUATIONS, II (pp. 
212-13), Lucien Fleurier corresponds to a person who 
had a place in Sartre's life: Around 1924 I knew a 
young man from a good family who was crazy about 
literature, and contemporary wrtters tn particular. 
He was really crazy when tt sutted him to be, stuffed 
himself with barroom poetry when tt was fashtonable, 
notstly displayed a mistress, and then, when hts 
father died, went back to the famtly factory and the 


stratght and narrow like a good boy. He has since 
married an hetress. . . . Around the time he got 
married he drew from his readings the formula whtch 
was to justify his life. "We have to act like every- 
body else," he wrote me one day, "and be like nobody 
else," 


A more general definition of this type of person 
is found in SITUATIONS, TIT (pp. U6) fe.) sepver, 
member of the ruling class ts aman by divine right. 
Born in a etrele of leaders, he ts convineed from birth 
that he ts born to rule. .. . There ts a certain 
soctal funetton watting for him in the future, a role 
that he will step into when he ts old enough, and that 
ts, so to speak, the metaphysical reality of his 
tndtviduality. 


Concerning THE WALL, see also 69/503. 


ESQUISSE D'UNE THEORIE DES EMOTIONS «Sketch for a Theory 
of the Emotions). 


a) Actualités scientifiques et industrielles series, 
no. 838. Hermann, 1939. Philosophical essays published 
by Jean Cavaillés. 22 pages. Printed December, 1939. 
Copyright February 23, 1940. 
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>) New eciitilem, 1960, Wert tne seme gu (ai), Tian wyaliin 
a new cover and a new format. 


THE EMOTIONS: OUTLINE OF A THEORY or SKETCH FOR A THEORY 
OF THE EMOTIONS. 


ti) THE EMOTIONS: OUTLINE OF A THEORY, translated by 
Bernard Frechtman. New York: Philosophical Library, 


[1948]. 


t2) Ibid. in paperback. New York: Citadel Press, 
(leg) 


t3) SKETCH FOR A THEORY OF THE EMOTIONS, translated 
by Philip Mairet. With an introduction by Mary Warnock. 
London: Methuen, [1962]. 


Simone de Beauvoir tells us on page 253 of The 
Prime of Life that this is the only published part of 
a big treatise on phenomenological psychology called 
Whe Psyoehe.) When at is almost finished Sartre wall 
give it up in order to complete the collection of 
stories INTIMACY AND OTHER STORIES. 


In spite of its brevity, THE EMOTIONS: OUTLINE 
OF A THEORY is the best introduction to a study of 
BEING AND NOTHINGNESS because it is rigorous yet acces- 
Saiples 
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Une Idée fondamentale de la phénoménologte de Husserl: 
Litntenttonnaltté (A Fundamental Idea of Husserl's Phenom- 
enology: Intentionality), essay. 


a) La Nouvelle Revue francaise, no. 304 (January, 
1939); pp. 129-31), 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, 1. 


Intenttonality: A Fundamental Idea of Husserl's Phenomeno- 
logy, translated by Joseph P. Fell. 


-- Journal of the British Soetety for Phenomenology, I 
no. 2 (May, 1970), 4-5. In special number on Sartre, in 
honor of his sixty-fifth birthday. 


This article, written during Sartre's stay in 
Berlin in 1933-34, at the time he was enthusiastically 
discovering Edmund Husserl's phenomenology, is undoubtedly 
one of his best. 


Compared to The Legend of Truth, this text marks 
not only a major development of his thought but also 
the first expression of his philosophical originality. 
Sartre attacks traditional psychology, condemns 
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alimentary philosophy, and then gives an interpretation 
of the complex Husserlian idea of intentionality which 
is personal yet comprehensible to a nonspecialized 
pwMIsILie. 


39/2h 


M. Francots Mauriac et la liberté (M. Frangois Mauriac 
and Freedom), essay. 


a) La Nouvelle Revue francaise, no. 305 (February, 
1939), pp. 212-32. There is also a published offprint of 
qBldauish fzaqinal(e Jie), 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I. 
Francots Mauritae and Freedom, translated by Annette Michelson. 


-~- In LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955) and other 
volumes. 


This knock-down, drag-out attack is without a 
doubt the most famous literary criticism Sartre ever 
wrote. In it he shows, in connection with The End 
of the Night, that every narrative technique involves 
an ethic and a metaphysic. This will turn out to be a 
very fruitful idea which will be adopted by most 
modern criticism. 


Sartre's article raised quite a row at the time. 
Let us cite as a reminder André Rousseaux's scandalized 
reaction in the February 15, 1939, Revue untverselle. 
The editors of La Nouvelle Revue frangatse came to 
Sartre's defense in a note published in their March, 
1939, issue (no. 306) entitled "Concerning Francois 
Mauriac and Sartre." The latter kept one of his most 
stinging barbs in reserve for André Rousseaux, writing 
thirteen years later in SAINT GENET: Even tf you were 
pure as the driven snow, free of all represston, even 
though you were naturally turned toward virtue ltke 
the moth to the flame and M. Rousseaux to error, 
Genet would still disgust you, and thus compromise you. 


As for the relations between Sartre and Mauriac, 
they have since the article increasingly taken on the 
air of a local polemic, Sartre never missing a chance 
to vent his spleen on Mauriac; whereas Mauriac, on 
the contrary, seems to be overcome by an irresistible 


fascination for this man he calls the "providential 
prea sia, 


In an interview in 1960 (see 60/321), Sartre was 
asked whether he still stood by his claim that Mauriac 
Was no novelist. Here is his answer: JI think I'd be 
more flextble now, considering the essential charac- 
teritstie of the novel to be to intrigue or interest, 
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and I'd be a lot less finteky about tte techniques of 
doing so. That's because I have come to realize that 
all teehniques--ineluding those of the American 
novel--are tricks. We always manage to say what we 
think to the reader--the author is always present. 
The American novel's trickery ts more subtle, but it's 
still there. Having satd this, I must also say that 
I don't think that making oneself too vistble ts the 
best technique for writing a good novel. If I had to 
write Roads to Freedom over again, I'd try to present 
each eharacter without comment, without revealing my 
feelings. 


Mauriac recently gave an interview on the occasion 
of the publication of his new novel, An Adolescent 
tn the Olden Daye, in which he holds Sartre responsible 
in a sense for his long silence as a novelist: "I was 
Ty bbal Nel, ahah iol AEs loys Siichiimnerer Ys) cmminrNele One of my 
novels, called The End of the Night, had been torn 
apart by Sartre, who was not only a very young author 
but the glory of his generation. I won't say that this 
demoralized me, but just the same it made me think" 
(Franee-Sotr, February 28, 1969). 


39/2eh A 
HESQnT Ole bemtev a ee 
-- Europe, February 15, 1939, pp. 281-83. 


This review of Triolet's novel Goodnight Thérése 
marks the beginning of Sartre's collaboration with the 
review Europe (see below). Paul Nizan had asked Sartre 
to replace him because he did not have time to do his 
usual article; the piece pleased Louis Aragon, and that 
is how it happened that Jean Cassou asked Sartre to 
contribute a regular chronicle. 


This piece is rather closely connected to NAUSEA 
and several of the short stories in THE WALL. ALial 
SPbIeS Ss Weve, Weslo) wee as} Oat Uiinciissis lMSeenNsS 
it shows the betng-in-the-world of a solttary woman. 
When you are reading Goodnight Thérése, you seem to 
feel a woman's body from wtthin--sick and ttred, 
rebellious, and voluptuous. Through this suffocating, 
sensual sweetness of a body which never forgets ttself, 
we see Thérése's world--this "world-for-a-woman" which 
ts so compelling, so threatening, and yet kept ata 
respectful distance, tn suspense tn this solitude and 
freedom. 


39/25 


La Chronique de J.-P. Sartre (Sartre's Chronicle). 
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@ Hurvoepe . June) 1551939) spp DW 1L , 


In this chronicle, Sartre reviews the following three 
works: Vladimir Nabokov's Mitstrust, Denis de Rougemont's 
Love and the Weatern World, and Charles Morgan's fhe 
Sparkling Stream. This review is followed by Memento, 
signed deb Sear cre .mamuialc hese acl, examines three works: 

Jean Giraudoux's Duel of Angels, Marguerite Steen's L'Etaton, 
and Katherine Mansfield's German Boarding House. 


b) The criticisms of Nabokov and Denis de Rougemont 
have been reprinted without any major revisions as separate 
chapters of SITUATIONS, I. We reproduce the integral text 
about Charles Morgan below. 


After Fontaine and Sparkenbrooke, people could 
speak of M. Morgan's Platonism* and compare his heroes 
to Tristan and Isolde.“ He thus provided a strange 
confirmation of M. de Rougemont's claims. But now 
we have a work which has a wholly different ring. 
Certainly Fevrers and Karen, who love and destre one 
another, do not gtve themselves to one another tmme- 
diately. They erect barrters between one another, and 
here again we have the obstacle love requires, the King 
Mark's sword M. de Rougemont talks about. But the 
obstacles are in no way tntended to intensify the 
passton, they are in no way a _symbolte representation 
of death: [Karen and Fevrers] subordinate thetr 
personal desires to the work they have undertaken in 
common, and as long as the nature of this work and 
circumstances demand an absolute devotton, a personal 
ardor, and a perfect untty of spirit, they will not 


gtve themselves to one another. Thus the basie source 
of the obstacle ts what they have to live, doing 

thetr job as human beings. On thts basis, M. Morgan 
outlines something Like a numantsm of love. The 


essenttal thing for man ts to realtze and keep hits untty 
of sptrtt, although this ts not an end but a means of 
ereating and acting. Dotng so may sometimes involve 

a provistonal chastity: "The writer at the htgh potnt 
of hte labors or the minister of God come to grtps with 
his fatth or the setentist confronting his toughest 
problems can have a glimpse of the moment in which 
renunetation of the sexual act wtll preserve his 

untty of sptrit, and then he will deliberately abstain." 
Here ts Tristan the hermit again, wandering alone in 

the forest. But thts chasttty is in no way an end in 
ttself; on the contrary, what ts of primary importance 
ts to accept our body, to "revive" sexual desire--to 
take tt up anew as we revive a play--and integrate it 
into our untty of spirit. (By means of a rather 
striking parallel which would warm the cockles of 

M. de Rougemont's heart, M. Morgan also aecepts war.) 

So love becomes an affirmation of the unity of 


1. Maxime Chastaing, "De l'imagination chez Charles 
Morgan" (Imagination in the Works of Charles Morgan), Vite 
Moco bieenne hte, Moyeti, BS, Lose). 


2. P.-H. Simon, "Essai d'une critique chrétienne de 


hee (An Attempt at a Christian Critique of Morgan), in 
ibid. 
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personaltty, almost a challenge to time and to the 
forees of destruction. When I read this admtrable 
dtalogue from The Sparkling Stream: 


KAREN: "We'll always love each other, through all 
POLLLES, ChyPpHIClLELeS, GLb FaLlemes gael depia Ls. 
Through all the separattons, always, ttll the very end. 

FEVRERS: "Karen, thts ts the hope of a madwoman. 

WINCH S MUbels LORE Tine Looe op Gog, 


I can't help thtnking of the marital fidelity extolled 
by M. de Rougemont (which is also a challenge), of his 
definttton of Christtan unton as an attempt to "Live 
with" rather than to "dte together," of the "mad vtr- 
tue" he offers us--tn short, of his personalism. Only 
M. Morgan's virtue ts Less harsh; tt's a sparkling 
stream. 


Reread M, Fernandez's The Wager, read Love and the 
Western World by M. de Rougement and The Sparkling 
Stream: you will see emerging, through all the dis- 
stmtlartttes and eontrasts, a eurtous and laudable 
love ethic. But ts Love suscepttble to ethtcal con- 
stderattons? Is tt suscepttble to them in our society? 
(Gumeee, dwas 15, 1939, jp, Sue). 


Jean Cassou was the one who had asked Sartre to 
provide Europe with a regular chronicle. But since 
war-came shortly afterward, Sartre's collaboration 
was limited to a single issue of the journal. 


Let us point out, on the other hand, that Sartre 


alludes rather frequently to Denis de Rougemont and 
attacks him in The Ghost of Stalin. 


39/26 
A propos de "Le Brutt et ta fureur": La Temporaltté chez 
Faulkner (On The Sound and the Fury: Time in the Work of 
o Faulkner). 


a) La Nouvelle Revue frangatse, no. 309 (June, 1939), 
pp. LO56-61;5 no. 310 (July, 1939), pp. Li7=51. 


b) Reprinted with minor changes in SITUATIONS, I. 
On "The Sound and the Fury": Time tn the Work of Faulkner. 
Gi) sinecinederwck die Hott meantmands Olea Wo Venckerys seda 
WitlLtam Faulkner: Two Decades of Crttictsm. Ann Arbor: 


University of Michigan Press, 1951. Pp. 180-88. 


Also in Willtam Faulkner: Three Decades of Criticism. 
1960. Pp. 180-88. 


$2) Translated by Annette Michelson. In LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955). 
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This study goes beyond Faulkner's works to fore- 
shadow already the chapter on temporality in BEING 
AND NOTHINGNESS. 


39/27 


* Portraits officiels Official Portraits). 


a) Verve, nos. 5-6 [1939], pp. 9-12. An unsigned 
text in a special issue devoted to the human face. 


b) Reprinted in VISAGES. Seghers, 1948. 
Offictal Portraits. 


t1) Anonymous translation in Verve (English edition), 
iiowos, So6 (sawisyoOeromar, 1OA9)), Pole. 


t2) Translated by Anne P. Jones (see 39/28). 


This piece, originally anonymous, serves to intro- 
duce a series of texts and illustrations whose general 
theme is the human face. It constitutes an original 
commentary on four portraits reproduced in the volume, 
those of Francis I, Louis XIV, Charles the Bald, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


This commentary should be compared to the famous 
description of the portraits in the Bouville museum 
in NAUSEA. 


Sey 
* Visages (Faces). 
a) Verven nos 415-0939 rps 
b) Reprinted in VISAGES. Seghers, 1948. 
Faces. 


¢1) Anonymous translation in Verve (English edition), 
Ii, nos. 5-6 (July-October, 1939), 43-hh. 

¢2) Translated by Anne P. Jones. Faces, preceded by 
Offtetal Portraits, In Maurice Natanson, ed. Essays in 
Phenomenology. The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1966. Pp. 157-63. 


ONS Ci SHMows sy WMS PISCCS Gi Warliae, La a6 5 
he undertakes to describe phenomenologically (I simply 
say what I see) those special beings called faces, 
which are not things. What Sartre is trying to do is 
to bring to light their essence in the phenomenological 
sense of the truth of the face. This intuition of 
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the essence of the human face is summed up in the idea 
that . . . the meantng of a face ts to be visible 
transcendence. 


39/NOTE 1. 


The notice set into the February-June, 1939, La 
Nouvelle Revue frangatse announces a study by Sartre called 
"The Novels of André Malraux." This projected article 
never got any farther than that. 


fab 
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L'IMAGINAIRE, psychologte phénoménologique de l'imaginatton 
{The Imaginary, Phenomenological Psychology of the Imagina- 
tion). 


a) The first part, called "The Certain," first appeared 
as Structure intenttonnelle de l'image (The Intentional 
Structure of the Image). Revue de métaphystque et de 
morale, 45th Year, no. 4 (October, 1938), pp. 543-609. 

(See 38/18.) 


b) Bibliothéque des Idées series. Gallimard, 1940. 
247 pages. 


Volume was offered to subscribers beginning September, 
1939. Published February 15, 1940. This edition includes 
20 numbered copies Lafuma finish. Dedicated to Albert 
Morel (Sartre's former student and the son of the Mme Louis 
Morel whom Simone de Beauvoir talks about in her memoirs 
under the name of Mme Lemaire). 

e) Idées series. Gallimard, [1966]. 

Were wae Same me (a) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE IMAGINATION, translated by Bernard Frecht- 
man. 


t1) New York: Philosophical Library, [1948]. London: 
Rider, [1949]. 


t2) Paperback. New York: Citadel Press, [1961]. 


t3) Paperback. New York: Washington Square Press, 
[1966]. 


Mediocre translation; sometimes even unreadable. 


(2 
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t4) With an introduction by Mary Warnock. London: 
ue elawvSia , ILS) (2) . 


The insert for the 1940 edition, drawn up by 
Sartre, reads as follows: 


Faeulty Psychology, as tt fell beneath the 
ertttetsms of setenttfie psychology, took Imaginatton, 
or the faculty of forming images, along with it as it 
fell. All that was left was sensation. In an effort 
to explain our tmaginattve life, people then trted to 
group certain sensations together as tmages, but they 
fatled completely to distingutsh them from the other 
sensattons. And it ts in fact absolutely imposstble 
to base the dtstinetton between tmages and sensattons 
on an ontological dtfference. Only a phenomenology 
of consctousness and Betng was capable of taking up 
the problem of tmaginatton from scratch and maktng an 
existential dtstinetton between the "tmaged" and the 
percetved object. In thts book I have tried to des- 
ertbe by means of the phenomenological method certain 
spectal objects which are present to consctousness 
at every tnstant, whteh are dtsttngutshed from real 
"things" by the fact that thetr being its a nothingness 
of betng, and whteh I have called "tmaginaries" to 
avotd using the old term "image," which is sttll so 
muddted by emptirtetsm and positivism. Studying them 
led me to try to examine the imaginary life phenome- 
nologteally, for as soon as consetousness "meets" one 
of tts objects tt undergoes remarkable changes as a 
consequence, as we see tn the case of schtzsophrenta, 
dreaming, and halluctnatton. And finally, I was led 
through a rattonal progresston to ask myself what 
eonsetousness had to be tn tts tntrinste nature for 
imaginaries to be able to be gtven to tt tn general. 
Then I saw that there could not posstbly be anything 
imaginary except against a ground of nthtlating the 
World, and I showed that "the tmaging funetton of 
eonsetousness would have its ortgin tn the nthtlating 
power of Mind, which ts another word for its total 
Freedom." 


This work, which Sartre first thought of calling 
"The Imaginary World" or “Imaginary Worlds," is the 
sequel to IMAGINATION: A PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITIQUE (see 
36/8) and the upshot of investigations carried out since 
lal! Taya GSS 5 


Sartre examines the structure of the image by 
using the phenomenological method and in particular 
the Husserlian concept of intentionality, according to 
which consciousness is not the mental record of an 
external reality but an act which constitutes con- 
sciousness in projecting itself toward its objects. 
This projection may take two essentially distinct forms 
depending on whether consciousness posits its object 
as existent and present (perception) or as absent and 
unreal (imagination). According to Sartre, these are 
two comprehensive, contrasting, and incompatible 
attitudes: we can imagine and perceive only alterna- 
ial Wied? 5 

ie 
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Such a dichotomy presents certain difficulties, 
even from a phenomenological point of view. Thys 
Merleau-Ponty set about showing in Le Vistble et 
L'Invistble (The Visible and the Invisible) (Gallimard, 
1964; Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 
1969) that things always exceed what we observe about 
them, and that there would be no objectivity if the 
visible did not extend uninterruptedly toward an 
inexhaustible latent content springing from the 
imaginary. From another perspective, the psycho- 
analysts are trying to bring to light the acts of 
fantasy which are genetically the source of all cogni- 
tive functions and which continue to operate secretly 
in adult perception. From a psychiatric point of view, 
Henri Faure protests in his Halluctnattons et réaltté 
perceptive (Hallucinations and Perceptual Reality) 
(P.U.F., Biblioth@que de psychiatrie, 1965) against 
Sartre's "restrictive" interpretation of hallucination, 
which the author interprets as a specific organization 
of the spatial field in which real and imaginary 
indissolubly overlap. And finally, in stressing "the 
essential poverty of the image," Sartre has gone against 
all the psychologies of imagination which have come out 
of the work of Gaston Bachelard and Mircea Eliade; 
thus, Gilbert Durand devotes many pages of his volu- 
minous work Les Struetures anthropologiques de l'Imagt- 
natre (The Anthropological Structures of the Imaginary) 
(P.U.F., Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine, 
1963) to Sartre in order to denounce what he calls 
an "ontological devaluation of the image" (in the same 
perspective, see Maurice-Jean Lefebve, L'Image 
fasetnante et le surréel (The Fascinating Image and the 
Surreal) [Plon, 1965]). 


Sartre's aesthetic analyses, especially in the 
realms of literature and the plastic arts, are based 
upon the principles defined in PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
IMAGINATION. But it must be added that the few pages 
he devotes to determining the status of the work of art 
may seem simplistic in respect to the analyses he will 
subsequently give of the works of Francis Ponge, 
Giacometti, Jean Genet, or Tintoretto. 


One of the first reviews of PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
IMAGINATION was Daniel Lagache's in Bulletin de la 
Faculté des lettres de Strasbourg, XIX, no. 8 (June, 
eH), SOI S2S) 


40/30 


M. Jean Gitraudoux et la philosophte d'Aristote: A propos 
de "Chotzx des €lues" (M. Jean Giraudoux and the Philosophy 
he Mem eeiagles Ceasar “nei Cue Maseile™”) . easeny. 


a) La Nouvelle Revue francaise, no. 318 (March, 
1940), pp. 339-54. 


Th 


LO/NOTE 2, 


This article, with the title On Jean Giraudouz, was 
first announced for publication in the journal in July, 


1939. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I. 


Jean Gtraudoux and the Philosophy of Aristotle, translated 
by Annette Michelson. 


~- In LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955) and other 
volumes. 


Continuing his critique of established values, 
Sartre this time spiritedly but unmaliciously attacks 
an author who at the time was considered untouchable, 
and takes advantage of the opportunity to show the 
anti-Aristotelian side of his own philosophy. 


This critical essay has been ceaselessly commented 
Onwever since it icame outs | see particularia, Claude— 
Edmonde Magny in Précieux Giraudoux (Precious Giraudoux) 
(Seuil, 1945) and Oreste F. Pucciani ("The ‘Infernal 
Dialogue' of Giraudoux and Sartre," Tulane Drama 
Revtew, no. 4& [1959], pp. 57-75). It has often been 
reprinted, notably in Cahters de la Compagnte Madeletne 
Renaud-Jean-Louts Barrault (Workbooks of the Madeleine 
Renaud-Jean-Louis Barrault Company) (no. 36 [November, 
1961], op. 53-56). 


See at 44/43 the text of the tribute Sartre wrote 
to Giraudoux when he died. 


LO/NOTE 1. 


For BARIONA, the Christmas play Sartre wrote and had 
put on when he was a prisoner of war in Tréves, look under 
the date of publication (62/368). 


o 


hO/NOTE 2, 


In Phe Prime of Life, p. 340, Simone de Beauvoir repro- 
duces a very interesting fragment of a letter in which 
Sartre talks about his army life and THE AGE OF REASON, and 
she adds in a note, "“Paulhan sent this letter on to Adrienne 
Monnier, who wanted to publish the fragment I quote in some 
bulletin or other." This refers to a letter dated February 23, 
1940, and addressed directly to Adrienne Monnier to thank 
her for sending issue 9 of La Gazette des amis des ltvres 
(a bulletin she published in her bookstore, "Aux Amis des 
Livres," 7, rue de 1'Odéon). Adrienne Monnier asked Sartre 
to publish part of the letter in a coming issue of La 
Gazette, but Sartre for obvious reasons refused. 


Sartre sent several other letters to Adrienne Monnier 


13 


40O/NOTE 2. 


and had dedicated copies of NAUSEA and THE WALL sent to her 
when they came out. All of these documents are preserved 
in the Jacques Doucet Library. 


40/NOTE 3. 


In April, 1940, a jury consisting of Georges Duhamel, 
Daniel Halévy, Léon Lemonnier, Jules Romains, André Thérive, 
etc., awarded--on the second ballot and by a nine-to-four 
majority--the Roman Populiste prize to Sartre for THE WALL 
and his work as a whole. With the prize money (5000 francs), 
Sartre bought himself (they say) a suit. 
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1941 


Sartre wrote two or three pieces in the underground 
report put out by the "Socialism and Liberty" group in 1941. 
This report, which had only a few issues, seems to have 
been lost beyond recall. The Catalogue des pértodiques 
elandestins diffusés en France de 1939 @ 1945, published 
by the Bibliothéque Nationale, does not mention it. It has 
no connection with the journal, Soetalisme et liberté, 
an S.F.I.0. (French Branch of the Workers' International) 
organ, which was circulated in the Northern Zone after 
December, 1941, and which subsequently became Le Populatre. 


In an article entitled "Le Sartre que je connais" 
{The Sartre I Knew) (Jeune Afrique, November 8, 1961), 
Dominique Desanti, who was active in the group, speaks 
about it by the name of "Liberty and Socialism" and provides 
some interesting information. She reveals particularly 
that the group included Marxists like herself and non- 
Marxists, and that Sartre let the representatives of the two 
tendencies take turns editing the journal. 


Simone de Beauvoir told in fhe Prime of Life (pp. 
382-83, 396) about the ephemeral existence of this intel- 
lectuals' resistance group which Sartre had started in the 
spring of 1941 along with (among others) Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty, Jacques-Laurent Bost, Jean Pouillon, and herself. 

She says of the first editorial Sartre wrote, " .. . The 
possibility of a defeat also had to be considered, and in 
his first report Sartre claimed that if Germany won the war, 
we would have to see to it that she lost the peace." 


In the fall, Sartre made contact with the Communists but 
met with their suspicion. Shortly afterward they started 
the rumor that the Germans had freed him so that he could be 
their agent provocateur. The group found itself completely 
isolated, and Sartre took it upon himself to break it up, 
judging that its real importance was completely out of 
proportion with the risks its members were running (see also 
DISCUSSIONS OF POLITICS, Gallimard edition, p. 70). 


41/31 


Sartre has told us that it was during the time of 
"Socialism and Liberty" that he set down his ideas concerning 
the postwar future of Europe, even drawing up a proposed 
constitution. 


41/32 


* "Moby Diek" d'Herman Melville: Plus qu'un ehef-d'oeuvre, 
un formidable monument ‘(Herman Melville's Moby Dick: 
More Than a Masterpiece, An Imposing Monument), essay. 


== CAOGCIG, Mabon MI. L (Tae PL, LOM), 


Moby Dick, translated by Martin Noble. 


-- Adam Internattonal Review, nos. 343-45 (1970), pp. 
86-88. 


The first article Sartre wrote after his return 
from captivity for the new Comoedta, whose literary 
column he had agreed to write. That was the end of 
his collaboration, because "the basic rule which all 
the intellectuals of the Resistance were agreed upon 
was 'No writing for Occupied Zone publications'" 
(The Prime of Life, p. 385). 


This is an introduction to Melville's great novel, 
whose French translation by Jean Giono was the major 
literary event of 1941. Sartre picks holes in Giono's 
preface in the process. 
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1942 


* La Mort dans L'ame (Sick at Heart), pages from a journal. 


-- In Exercice du silence (Studied Silences). Brussels, 

1942, Published December 10, 1942. Publisher, Jean Annotiau, 
rue Marché-aux-Herbes, 61, Brussels. Copyright by Librairie 
du Centre. Nonpaginated work (Sartre's text covers 15 


pages). 
B.N, listing: Messages 8° z. 29291 (1942, III). 


In addition to Sartre's text, Studted Stlences 
contains pages from, among others, Gaston Bachelard, 
Paul Eluard, Jean Tardieu, Gabriel Audisio, Raymond 
Queneau, André Frénaud, Arthur Adamov, Michel Leiris, 
Jean Lescure, and Georges Bataille. Although it does 
not say so anywhere, this volume is the fifth in the 
new series of the journal Messages (Cahiers de la 
poésie francaise), edited by Jean Lescure. The first 
were printed in Paris at the outset of the war, 
Studted Stlenees in Brussels, and the following, French 
Territory, in Geneva. 


This totally unknown text, which bears the same 
title as the last published volume of Roads to Freedom,1 
is very valuable. It consists of two extracts from 
Sartre's war diary, dated June 10 and June 11, 1940. 
They describe his direct experience of the rout of the 
French Army. What is fascinating about this text, as 
compared to the novel, is that it is the only auto- 
biographical one which allows us to study the way in 
which a personal experience is transformed into 


1. For the novel that is also entitled LA MORT DANS 
L'AME see 49/179. 
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literature. The quality of these pages gives us a good 
idea of the worth of the war notebooks lost by Jacques-— 
Laurent Bost, to whom Sartre had given them after his 
unit had been put to flight. Sartre had tried to come 
to terms with his past life in them, as well as 
beginning the first draft of what was to become BEING 
AND NOTHINGNESS. A certain number of these notebooks 
were found by a doctor who wrote to Sartre in 1950 to 
tell him that he had them, but Sartre forgot to get 
them back. Later other notebooks which had been 

found were offered him for money, and Sartre, finding 
the business distasteful, did not follow up the offer. 
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43/34 
L'ETRE ET LE NEANT: Essat d'ontologte phénoménologique 
(Being and Nothingness: An Essay on Phenomenological 
Ontology). 


a) Biblioth@éque des idées series. Gallimard,[193], 
724 pages. Dedicated "Au Castor" (To the Beaver) [Simone 
de Beauvoir]. Published June 25, 1943. Several reprintings 
since 1947. 


In 1945, the volume was sold in bookstores encircled 
by a band advertising it, for which Sartre had found the 
following catch phrase: "What counts in a vase is the 
hollow at the heart of it." 


b) Gallimard,[1947], Edition bound according to Colette 
Duhamel's maquette. Limited to 1040 copies on esparto 
grass. 


_BEING AND NOTHINGNESS: An Essay on Phenomenological Ontology, 
translated by Hazel E. Barnes. 


t1) Major section published under the title EXISTENTIAL 
PSYCHOANALYSIS. With an introduction by Hazel E. Barnes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 


t2) Ibid. With an introduction by Rollo May. New 
York: Gateway Books, 1962. 


¢3) Excerpt. "The Caress," translated by Kenneth 
Douglas. Yale French Studies, no. 16 (1955-56), pp. 96-99. 


t4) Complete version. With an introduction by Hazel E. 
Barnes. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956; London: 
Methuen, 1957. Index. 


t5) Ibid. in paperback. New York: Washington Square 
Press, 1966; London: Methuen, 1966. 
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t6) Special abridged edition. With an introduction 
Hazel E. Barnes. New York: Citadel Press, 1964. 


Numerous excerpts from BEING AND NOTHINGNESS have 
appeared in other publications, for instance in the very 
useful anthology The Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre, 
edited and with an introduction by Robert Denoon Cumming 
(New York: Random House, 1965; Vintage Books, 1972; 
London: Methuen, 1968). 


The translation by Hazel E. Barnes is probably the b 
that could be done under the circumstances. 


by 


est 


BEING AND NOTHINGNESS is the upshot of philosophical 


investigations Sartre had begun in 1933. This explains 
how he was able to draft this monumental work in less 
than two years and, it seems, with great ease. The 


pages in Simone de Beauvoir's memoirs which tell about 
the period during which it was being written make only 
brief allusions to Sartre's labors, and it must be 
stressed that during this same period he wrote THE 
REPRIEVE and THE FLIES, all the while teaching at the 
Lycée Condorcet, which is a rather stupefying performance 
and gives us an idea of what Sartre means by the full 

use of oneself. 


The project to write BEING AND NOTHINGNESS seems 
to have been formed in 1939, during the "phony" war 
when Sartre, who had been called up, used his long 
periods of free time to fill notebooks which were 
subsequently lost (see 42/33). He had in particular 
outlined a philosophy book whose broad dimensions he set 
forth to Simone de Beauvoir while he was on leave in 
April, 1940 (see The Prime of Life, p. 346). He con- 
tinued to think about it during his captivity by giving 
a course on Heidegger (whose works he had been able to 
get) to a group of priests. After he was released, 
the first thing he did was to finish THE AGE OF REASON, 
and it was only in the fall of 1941 that he began to 
write BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. Sartre has told us that 
he used certain analyses from his psychological 
treatise "The Psyche" (see 39/22), but that he had, as 
always, rewritten and recast them completely for BEING 
AND NOTHINGNESS. 


Finished at the beginning of 1943, the book came 
out during the summer and, given the circumstances, 
went more or less unnoticed. It was not until 1945, 
the year when the sudden fad for Sartre called more 
attention to his master work than any previous philo- 
sophical work had ever known, that the commentators 
seized on the book--and even then it was generally 
misunderstood, Yet the book had had since it first 
came out a small number of devoted readers who were 
aware from the start of its importance and novelty. 
Witness, for example, André Gorz in Le frattre (The 
Traitor) (Seuil, 1959, pp. 245-46) or the following 
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lines from Michel Tournier: "One fall day in 1943 a 
book fell on our workdesks: BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. 
There was a moment of stupefaction, then a long period 
of reflection. The work was massive, hirsute, over- 
MLW, AOS walle ali Migs Sagan, sal libel aval 
exquisite subtleties, encyclopedic, superbly technical, 
and characterized throughout by an insight of diamantine 
simplicity. The antiphilosophical riffraff was already 
starting to raise a hue and cry in the papers. There 
could be no doubt about it: a@ new system had been 
born" (Les Nouvelles 1littératres, October 29, 1964). 


It is obviously out of the question to try here to 
give a general introduction to a work which has been 
the object of innumerable studies and which has been 
relatively well commented on. And even though there 
are still misunderstandings about it, we could not 
hope to clear them up in a short note. So we shall 
limit ourselves to a few summary comments. 


The first thing we might point out is that BEING 
AND NOTHINGNESS has the (we think mistaken) reputation 
of being a book which is unapproachable for the 
nonspecialized reader. Although the book does require 
a certain effort, once the terminological difficulties 
have been overcome, it is perfectly easy to read and 
soon becomes intriguing, above all because of its 
numerous concrete analyses of situations from everyday 


life. Just reading the book will, moreover, provide 
the minimum familiarity with philosophical technique 
which is necessary to understand it fully. So it is 


much more preferable to read BEING AND NOTHINGNESS 
(perhaps using THE EMOTIONS: OUTLINE OF A THEORY for 

an introduction) than to curry second-hand works for 
information which will be partial at best and, at worst, 
misleading. 


On the other hand, the subsequent development of 
Sartre's thought enables us to put the book into 
proper perspective by situating it in his overall work 
as a fundamental stage on the basis of which he was 
subsequently able to go dialectically beyond it. 

Thus a prior reading of Search for a Method can illumi- 
nate the implicit horizon of BEING AND NOTHINGNESS 

by adding the almost completely lacking dimension of 
history and class struggle. Thus we can avoid the 
frequent mistake of seeing this book as an expression 
of radical pessimism and particularly of taking its 
analysis of our originally conflicting relationships 
with others to be a universal and necessary condition 
stemming from a tragic vision of human existence. 


Sartre has only rarely and always incidentally 
come back to BEING AND NOTHINGNESS; he has never doubted 
its essential conclusions. A footnote to his CRITIQUE 
OF DIALECTICAL REASON (Gallimard edition pp. 285-86), 
moreoever, explicitly links the problem of his second 
great philosophical work to that of his first, at the 
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same time clearly pointing out the way in which he has 
enlarged upon and developed it, and warning us about 
the mistaken interpretation BEING AND NOTHINGNESS can 
give rise to. In an important discussion in 1965 (see 
65/430), he addressed himself to the criticism that he 


had used a too literary language in BEING AND NOTHINGNESS, 


and had thereby laid himself open to misunderstanding. 
We must also call attention to the expression etdette 
of bad fatth, which Sartre used to characterize BEING 
AND NOTHINGNESS in 1961 (see SITUATIONS, IV, p. 196). 
This expression clearly indicates the limitations of 
the work: in this first step, Sartre is basing his 
phenomenology of consciousness on an analysis of the 
patterns of behavior in which individuals viewed in a 
psychological and intellectual perspective manifest 
their basic alienation, but he is not yet aware of the 
historical and social causes of that alienation, and 
this is precisely what he will try with increasing 
precision to do in all of his subsequent work. : 


In reference to the "Ethics" announced at the 
close of this work, see 49/179, 49/187, and 49/192. 


LES MOUCHES (The Flies), a play in three acts. 


a) First edition. Gallimard, [1943]. 145 pages. 
Printing date: December, 1942, Placed on sale in April, 
1943. 18 copies on wood-free finish and 550 copies on 
Héliona finish. Dedication: "To Charles Dullin in witness 
to his recognition and his friendship." 


b) Excerpt (act 2, tableau 1, complete and unchanged) 
in Confluences, 3d Year, no. 19 (April-May, 1943), pp. 
Si(l—oie 


ec) Reprinted in THEATRE, I (1947). 
d) Reprinted in THEATRE (1962). 


é) Edition intended to go with the foreign performances 
of the Tréteau de Paris. Gallimard, [1962]. 121 pages. 


f) American textbook edition. Annotated and with a 
good introduction by F. C. St.-Aubyn and Robert G. Marshall. 
New York: Harper & Row, [1963]. 


g) British textbook edition. Well-documented introduc- 
tion and notes by Robert J. North. London: George G. 
Harrap, [1963]. 


h) Reprinted in HUIS CLOS (No Exit), followed by LES 


(ome INS IAS Cl POC SEMIS, Me, WIG,  Galilamesd. 
19 2 
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t) Edition (h) supplanted by HUIS CLOS, followed by 


LES MOUCHES. Folio series, no. 3. Gallimard, [1972]. 


THE FLIES, translated by Stuart Gilbert. 


¢1) THE FLIES and IN CAMERA. London: Hamish Hamilton, 


Datolionle 


¢2) NO EXIT and THE FLIES. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf, [1947]. 


¢3) Paperback. NO EXIT and Three Other Plays [THE 


FLIES; DIRTY HANDS; THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE]. New York: 
Vintage Books, [1955]. 


t4) Paperback. ALTONA; MEN WITHOUT SHADOWS; THE FLIES. 


Penguin Books, [1962]. 


The request to publish edition (b), drawn up by 
Sartre, reads: 


Tragedy ts the mirror of Destiny. I have not found 
tt tmposstble to write a tragedy of freedom, since the 
elassical Fatum ts only freedom turned inside out-- 
Orestes is free to commit a ertme and free beyond his 
erime: I showed him stalked by freedom as Oedipus ts 
stalked by destiny. He struggles in tts steely grtp, 
but he-has to end by killing, hoisting his murder onto 
his own shoulders, and carrying tt to the other side. 
For freedom ts not some abstract power to fly high 
above the human conditton; tt's our most absurd and 


tnexorable human commitment. Orestes will go down that 
road of his, unjusttftable, wtthout excuses, wtthout 
recourse, alone. Like a hero. Ltke anybody. 


THE FLIES is the only play Sartre called a "drama." 
ioawasetirstestaged on dune: s. NOW sat the Mreatue 
de la Cité (which before the Occupation had been the 
Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt) with a production by Charles 


Dullin and settings by Henri-Georges Adam. Principal 
POILSS & 

JUPITER Charles Dullin 

ORESTES Jean Lannier 

AEGISTHUS Hee Nieiaisicirents 

ELECTRA Olga Dominique 


It was during a production of the Choephort 
(produced by Jean-Louis Barrault, music by Honegger, 
and settings by Labisse) during the summer of 1941 
that Sartre, encouraged by Olga Kosakiewicz and other 
friends, got thle! aidea for the play. In) a Metter ve 
Adrienne Monnier, dated July, 1942, he writes: 

I'd also be happy tf you'd come to the dress rehearsal 
of that play you read and I have finally decided to 
set my name to. That will be at the beginning of 
November, I hope. Jean-Louis Barrault, who originally 
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had been sounded out for the production, backed out, 
and it was Charles Dullin who, in spite of the twists 
and turns of the Néron business (see The Prime of Life, 
pp. 408-41), assumed responsibility for the play and 
succeeded in getting it going. 


THE FLIES was announced in an interview with 
Sartre in Comoedia (see below) and in an article by 
Dullin in La Gerbe (June 3, 1943). The twenty-five 
performances scheduled had a rather ambiguous success, 
and the Comoedia of June 19, 1943, was able to note: 


"The production of The Flies at the Théatre de la 
Cité provoked ‘varied stirrings' of artistic opinion. 
The great majority of critics judged Jean-Paul Sartre's 
Worle jeelseslollyee 5 4 


"Yet the repercussions of The Fltes have been 
deep, not only in intellectual circles but among the 
young who saw it as making contact with a new world 
and had a feeling of discovery. 


"So we shall begin a debate about The Flies 
in the near future." 


Because of the censor, the anticipated debate 
was never published, but the play was put on again in 
the fall in 1943 and reprinted in January, 1944. Most 
critics at the time ignored the political meaning of 
the work and tackled it on the aesthetic level, 
especially reproaching it for being second-rate 
Giraudoux. The most unfavorable reviews were those by 
Alain Laubreaux (Le Pettt Partsten, June 5, 1943; 
L'Oeuvre, June 7; Je suits partout, June 11), by Roland 
Purnal (Comoedta, June 12) and above all by André 
Castelot (La Gerbe, June 17). The review by Frédérique 
Straub in the French section of the Partser Zettung 
(June 17) was not hostile and mainly stressed the 
GOGn ale Me nectismie h mith ecmpwsayy. The most perceptive 
reviews were written by Michel Leiris (the underground 
edition of Les Lettres frangatses, no. 12, reprinted 
with some revisions in Brisées (Spoor) [Mercure de 
France, pp. 74-78]) and by Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
(Confluences, no. 25 [September-October, 1943], 
ide Falko), 


Sartre himself has made many statements about the 
play which enable us to be more precise about his 
intentions: 


tt * . . 
Ce que nous dit Jean-Paul Sartre de sa premiére piéce" 


(What Jean-Paul Sartre Says about His First Play), interview 


by Yvon Novy. 
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-- Comoedia, April 24, 1943. 


I wanted to deal with the tragedy of freedom as 
contrasted to the tragedy of fate. In other words, 
the subject of my play could be summed up this way: 
"How does aman behave when he has committed an act 
whose consequences and responsibilities he fully 
MEER, YOo WML Beeb) Womely tee fem? =. o o fe oe 
elear that when the problem is put this way it ts 
tneompattble with the prinetple that man ts only 
tnwardly free, which certain phtlosophers--and not the 
least tmportant--such as Bergson sought to make the 
source of all our successful efforts to liberate 
ourselves from fate. Such a freedom ts sttll theoretical 
and sptritual. .. . fhe man who has risen above him- 
self to the potnt of being free in hts consctousness 
wtll not become free in hts actual situation unless he 
establishes freedom for others, unless hts act results 
tn the dtsappearance of an existing state of things and 
the reestablishment of what ought to be. ... 


If I had tnvented my hero, the horror he would 
have provoked would have condemned him unmeretfully to 
betng misunderstood. That ts why I fell back on a 
character who was already situated tn our theatrical 
traditton. I had no chotce! 


Much of this interview must be read between the 
lines. Sartre avoids speaking directly of the political 
content of the play, but he nevertheless alludes to it 
Weicyy Cilbecieilyy. 


In an interview he gave to Carrefour a few days 
after the liberation of Paris (see 44/52), Sartre 
attacks plays with mythological subjects (These plays 
are of an tnfertor type, symbolic plays) and adds: 

Why make the Greeks speak... tf not to disguise 
one's real thinking under a fascist regime? .. . The 
real drama, the one I would have ltked to write, its 
that of the terrorist who shoots Germans down in the 
street and causes ftfty hostages to be shot. 


From June, 1940, the Vichy regime had tried to 
impose its policy of contrition on the French. 
Addressing himself to the nation, Philippe Pétain- 


Egisthe declared on June 17, 1941: "You are suffering 
now sand youl wall continwe wo surter ftom la Mone. tame yet 
because we have not yet paid for all our sins.” (La 


France nouvelle (The New France) [Fasquelle, 1941, 

p. 167]). During a discussion of THE FLIES held in 
Berlin (see 48/161), Sartre confirms that he wrote his 
play in order to extirpate somewhat thts sickness of 
repenting, thts complacency of repentance and shame, 
Bialel Ine (ROBE ENS 


At that ttme the French people needed to be put 
back on thetr feet agatn, encouraged. 
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Orestes ts that small group of Frenchmen who 
carried out attacks on the Germans and subsequently 
bore this angutsh of repentance within themselves, but 
resisted the temptatton to go turn themselves tin. 


When THE FLIES was revived at the Vieux-Colombier 
in January, 1951, Sartre drew up the following text: 


Ce que fut la eréatiton des "Mouches" (What the Staging of 
THE FLIES Was Like). 


-- Le Ftgaro, January 11, 1951. 


Complete text: 

For me, my play THE FLIES ts wrapped up wtth my 
memortes of Charles Dullin. He had to have a lot of 
courage to agree to put this play on. To begin wtth, 
I was an unknown author, and then among tts other 
meanings THE FLIES was a "polittieal play." It was 
1943 and Vichy wanted to mire us deeper tn repentance 
and shame. In writing THE FLIES, I tried with the 
small means available to me to help extirpate somewhat 
this stekness of repenting, thts giving in to shame that 
they were trytng to get out of us. 


The collaborators were not deceived by the play. 
Violent press campaigns quickly obliged the Théatre 
Sarah-Bernhardt to remove the play from the playbill, 
and the man who was our greatest dtrector got no 
compensation for his remarkable labors. But the 
interest Charles Dullitn was to show in my ftrst play 
was to be the most prectous encouragement to me. 


It is not impossible that this text-- which gives an 
approximate version of several facts--was the one read 
during a tribute to Charles Dullin at the Atelier in 
February, 1950. Sartre has associated THE FLIES and 
Dullin in many texts (see 47/129 and 66/443), and in 
particular in a recent interview (see 68/487): 


My dtalogue was wordy. Dullin, without reproaching 
me for tt or even advistng cuts at first, made me 
understand by stmply talking to the actors that a play 
should be just the opposite of an orgy of eloquence-- 
that ts, the smallest possible number of words cemented 
trresitstibly by an trreverstble actton and a restless 
passton. 


Like BEING AND NOTHINGNESS, the work could be 
defined as an etdette of bad fatth (see 43/34). This 
seems to be the perspective in which we should interpret 
the character of Orestes today and clear up the 
ambiguity hovering about the end of the play. Orestes 
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does in fact represent the prise de eonsetence of a 
freedom which chooses to escape bad faith. But the 
solitary act of heroism in which this freedom is 
affirmed is a means to personal salvation rather than 

to practical liberation. This attitude corresponds 

to Sartre's at a time when he still thought of commit- 
ment as an individual moral problem. Sartre did not 
really get beyond this conception until later on when he 
realized that the ethic he was developing threatened 

to be no more than a writer's ethic. 


The best documented study of THE FLIES is that of 
the Swede Thure Stenstrdm,pp. 190-260 of the volume 
Existenttalismen (Existentialism) (Stockholm: Natur 
och Kultur, 1966). Stenstrém gives much unpublished 
information he got from conversations he had with 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir in June, 1965, and points 
out that the historical sources of the play might be 
two works which came out in 1942: Arehatie Roman 
Religton by Georges Dumézil, and The Etruseans and 
Their Civilization by V. Basanoff. 


Sartre himself went to Czechoslovakia at the 
beginning of December, 1968, to attend a performance 
of THE FLIES and thereby express his solidarity with 
the Czech people. It should be pointed out, however, 
that this performance had already been scheduled before 
the Russian troops intervened. 


See also 47/130 and 48/161, 


43/38 


L'Age de raison (The Age of Reason), excerpt from THE AGE 
OF REASON, novel to be published by Gallimard. 


-- In Domatne frangais, "Messages," (French Territory, 
Messages). Geneva and Paris: Trois Collines, [August], 
_ 1983, Pia, Sis8o, 


Published in Geneva by Jean Lescure and Francois 
Lachenal, who was the Swiss publisher of some of the 
most important writings of the Resistance, this collec- 
tion of writings by most of the French antifascist 
writers contains the episode in THE AGE OF REASON in 
which Brunet suggests that Mathieu join the Communist 
Party (pp. 126-32 of the future Gallimard edition). 
Domaine frangaits cites on its cover the previous 
publications af the journal Messages, including the 
Pages from a Journal in Studied Silences (see 42/33), 
which explains why this text sometimes appears under 
the wrong title in bibliographies. The volume also 
contains an article "Signification de Sartre" (The 
Significance of Sartre) (pp. 415-26), written by one 
of Sartre's former students, the future filmmaker 
Alexandre Astruc. 
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Explteation de "L'Etranger" (An Analysis of The Stranger), 
essay. 


a) Cahiers du Sud, no. 253 (February, 1943), pp. 
LSODOS 5 


b) Book. Sceaux: Le Palimugre, 1946. See 46/97. 
ec) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I. 


Camus's "The Outstder," translated by Annette Michelson. 


-~- In LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955) and other 
volumes. 


This text, which is basic to an understanding of 
Albert Camus, was written in September, 1942. Note = 
that Sartre will not meet Camus until a few months 
later, at the dress rehearsal of THE FLIES (see 
52/223). 


43/40 


* Drteu la Rochelle ou la haitne de sot (Drieu la Rochelle, 
or Self-Hatred). 


a) Les Lettres frangatses (clandestine), no. 6 (April, 
1943). Mimeographed. Unsigned. 


b) Excerpt in Frédéric Grover. Drieu la Rochelle. 
Bibliothéque idéale series. Gallimard,[1962]. P. 22h. 


The unsigned articles Sartre wrote for the under- 
ground issues of Les Lettres francatses are authen- 
ticated in the Lettres francatses clandestines album 
(oN Isis, Res, Ge, Yo POW), wine sim Wehy 
reproduced a facsimile of the twenty issues published 
during the Occupation by the C.N.E. (National Writers’ 
Union), whose organ was Les Lettres francatses and 
which Sartre belonged to beginning in January, 1943 
(for Sartre's collaboration with the underground 
Lettres francatses, see DISCUSSIONS OF POLITICS, 
Gallimard edition, pp. 71-74). 


Sartre shows the logic of the choice which led 
Drieu la Rochelle to collaboration. Some of the ideas 
in this article will be taken up again in What Is 
Literature? (SITUATIONS, II, p. 228). 


43/41 


"Aminadab" ou du fantastique econsidéré comme un langage 
(Aminadab, or The Fantastic Considered as a Language), 
essay. 
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a) Ociniers cy Sul, @©, 255 Uerii, 193), je. BO9=305e 
no. 256 (May, 1943), pp. 361-71. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I. 


"Aminadab," or The Fantastte Considered as a Language, 
translated by Annette Michelson. 


-- In LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955) and other 
volumes. 


Important critical study in which Sartre reaches 
a general definition of the fantastic in comparing 
Maurice Blanchot to Franz Kafka. 


h3/hi a 


Les Chats (The Cats), excerpt from THE AGE OF REASON, novel 
to be published by Gallimard. 


On Angibiaiie Gems Gl yZOn eae) Ofna mn OSes hmnO U8) inna) pe)oters 
Issue printed in August, 1943, with 425 copies. 
This excerpt is one of the best passages in THE 


AGE OF REASON, the one in which Daniel is going to 


drown his cats (pp. 89-98 of the Gallimard edition; 
see 45/60). 


43/he 
Un Nouveau Mystique A New Mystic). 
a) Cahters du Sud, no. 260 (October, 1943), pp. 
782-90; no. 261 (November, 1943), pp. 866-86; no. 262 
(December, 1943), pp. 988-94. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I. 
Another major study. In analyzing Georges 
Bataille's The Experience Within, Sartre attacks the 
author's faithless mysticism and challenges in passing 


Emile Durkheim's sociology and Freud's psychoanalysis. 


On Bataille, see 45/62. 
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1944 


Tribute to Jean Giraudoux. 


a) Comoedita, February 5, 1944. 


b) Reprinted in Votei la France de ce mois, no. hg 


(March, 1944), pp. 10-11. 


ec) L'Esprtt ecréateur, IX, no. 2 (summer, 1969), 71. 


On the occasion of Giraudoux's death on January 31, 
1944, Comoedia gathered together, under the general 
tHe tikes) iad buitesmt om Gama uidiomocen libr iemtutesct smb vy mC olen tier 
Paul Valéry, Marcel Arland, Alexandre Arnoux, Jacques 
Audiberti, Fernand Crommelynck, Edouard Bourdet, Jean 
Cocteau, Léon-Paul Fargue, Daniel Halévy, Jean Grenier, 
Marcel Jouhandeau, Henri Mondor, Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, 
and Sartre. 


We reprint below the complete (and up till now 
practically unknown) text, in which Sartre pays tribute 
to a writer he felt affection for in spite of the dis- 
tance between them. And yet the influence of 
Giraudoux's style is evident in his first two plays, 
BARIONA and THE FLIES. 


Somebody satd about someone else, in Gtiraudoux 's 
presence, "He's a fair-weather friend"; and he replied, 
"We have to hold ftrm, and then he'll become a real 
frtend." Somebody asked him how to make a good movie 
without losing stght of the needs of the movie business 
and he answered, "Don't think about anything except 
doing a good job; a good movie ts always a commercial 
success." I don't know whether he was right, but his 
tdeas of what was right came from the depths of his 
being, from that metaphysical optimism which holds 
that every really effteactous force can only produce 
good and that "the worst ts not sure to happen." But 
tf tt was hard to do wrong in Giraudoux's pagan world, 
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tt wasn't because an all-powerful God kept men from it, 
but because things took care of themselves. A rare 
harmony untted men and stones, animals, and other men. 
Each was concerned only with realiaing his own essence, 
but at the same time he realized the essence of the 
world. And thts equilibrium of human nature and the 
forces of the earth, the sun, and the water was called 
happtness. Events seemed to prove Gtraudoux wrong and 
he stepped astde, taking with him the keys to this 
useless world whitch men no longer wished to enter. 

And yet his "vaeatton time" books, which were written 
tn happiness ("IT write," he said, "to have a good 
time"), don't speak to us of happiness in vatn. 
Nothing ts Lost. They are still there, anachronistte 
yet bearing wttness to the time. The old values of 
measure, order, reason, and humanism whteh he redis- 
eovered are sttll--now that he ts dead--"offered." 

ALL the violence we are doing won't stop them from 
extsting and from being called Bella, Fontranges, 
Eglantine, and from still being--whatever the road we 
choose tomorrow--ltke an opportunity which is still 
posstble or a regret which ts sttll beauttful--or 
maybe ltke a twinge of remorse. 


Wh/Wh 
Aller et retour (Departure and Return). 


a) Les Cahters du Sud, no. 264 (February, 1944), pp. 
LLG=3S3 me, BSS (Maven, 16h), wa. BhE7O, 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I. 
The Journey and the Return or Departure and Return. 


t1) The Journey and the Return. In J. L. Hevesi, ed. 


Essays on Language and Literature. London: Allan Wingate, 
1947; Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 1967. Pp. 
143-206. 


t2) Departure and Return, translated by Annette Michelson. 
In LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955). 


Devoted to the works of Brice Parain, whose The 
Metaphystes of Language had come out two years earlier, 
this long article may be considered a sort of outline 
of Sartre's subsequent applications of existential 
method to the study of a way of thinking. ital she Ie 
describes Brice Parain's itinerary and relates it both 
to the personal history of this paysan déraetné and to 
literary progress between the two wars. After an 
exposition which shows his evident ability to grasp 
someone else's thought thoroughly and sympathetically, 
Sartre subjects Brice Parain to basic criticism in the 
closing pages. He accuses him of misunderstanding the 
nature of language as "being-for-others" (let us 
remember the phrase, Language ts nothing but extsting 
in the presence of others) and of basing his doctrine 
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on outmoded theoretical principles. He says in conclu- 
sion that it is above all Brice Parain's ethic, which is 
close to Albert Camus's, which touches the younger 
generation. 


Sartre had known Brice Parain since 1934 and, in 
the words of this article, had carried on a Long and 
friendly dialogue with him. We know the decisive role 
Parain played in Gallimard's publication of NAUSEA. 
After the war, the relationship between the two grew 
more remote for political reasons, and Brice Parain 
attacked Sartre violently in 1956 for having pulled his 
punches for political reasons in denouncing the Russian 
intervention in Hungary (see his article, “Sartre a 
parlé,"Monde nouveau, December, 1956). 


La Littérature, cette liberté (Literature, That Freedom). 


--Les Lettres francatses (clandestine), no. 15 (April, 
1944), p. 8. Unsigned. 


Here Sartre tries to show why the writers who are 
collaborators do not and cannot have talent (an idea 
we will find again in What Is Literature?): literature, 
being an act of communication, requires and assumes the 
reader's freedom. Ltterature ts not an tnnocent and 
factle lyrte capable of accommodating itself to any 
sort of régime, but by tts very nature confronts us with 
the polttteal problem: to write ts to demand that ail 
men be free, and tf a work ts not the aet of a freedom 
which wants to get ttself recognized by other freedoms, 
tt ts nothing but tnfamous gosstp. Now the paradox 
of pro-German writers is that they write for a muzzled 
audience whom they want to enslave still further yet 
e@wulel iaicis PORRaIsIay Elo wWaimemEs ». o 4 tt ts elear 
that they do not ltke to write, that they even hate 
literature, because tn their hearts they know they 
have no talent, 


The implicit example again seems to be Drieu la 
MOGI LS . 


Un Film pour L'aprés-guerre (The Kind of Movie that We Need 
When the War is Over). 


-- L'Eeran frangats, incorporated in Les Lettres francgatses 
(clandestine), no. 15 (April, 1944), pp. 3-4. Unsigned. 


We know how much Sartre admired the movies of 
D. W. Griffith and King Vidor. Referring to these 
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examples as evidence that the privileged calling of the 
movies is to be mass art, the sole art capable of showing 
the individual in his whole social situation, Sartre 
deplores the mystifying intimacy the movies have 

strayed into (They've confined this gtant to painting 
mintatures) and hopes that after the war there will be 
great social frescoes on the Occupation and Resistance 
which will renew the deepest calling of the movies: 

In this way the liberation of the movies will go hand 

in hand with the itberation of territory. 


Wh/LT 
HUIS CLOS, ptéce en un acte (No Exit, a Play in One Act). 


a) Published under the title Les Autres (The Others). 
I Agel ena, WM. ' (siwiuys, ISN). se, Sacto. 


This issue of L'Arbaléte, published in Lyon by Mare 
Barbezat, had 1,100 copies printed in April, 1944; it also 
includes texts by Jean Genet (selections from Our Lady of the 
Flowers) and Mouloudji (In Remembrance of Barbary). The 
Others is dedicated to Mme Louis Morel (who appears as 
Mme Lemaire in Simone de Beauvoir's memoirs). 


The .text is from the Gallimard edition, with a few 
changes in punctuation and the substitution of want for can 
in one of Garcin's lines (see THEATRE, I, p. 178). Let us 
point out in this connection that Inez' question preceding 
this line does read, "Do you really want to convince me?" 
and not, "You really can convinee me," as in the Livre de 
MOEMS OEbeioeils, jo Filo 


D) WS CUO, eee On we were, Gallina |(Aohs |, Wes 
a else. 


Printing date: March 19, 1945. Dedicated enigmatically 
"To that Lady." 24 copies on Madagascar and 2,250 on 
echataignter finish. 


e) London edition with a French text. Horizon French 
Reasees., SAG, 59 pages. 500 copies printed in October, 
1945. 


d) Text (b) reprinted in THEATRE,I (1947). 


e) Text (b) reprinted in THEATRE (1962). 

f) American textbook edition, annotated by Jacques 
Hardré and George B. Daniel. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, [1962]; London: Methuen, [1962]. 


g) Edition to accompany the Tréteau de Paris performances 
abroad. Gallimard, [1962]. 62 pages. 


h) HUIS CLOS, followed by LES MOUCHES (The Flies). 
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Le Livre de poche series, no. 1132. Gallimard, [1964]. 


4) Dutch textbook edition. Sketchily presented by 
Aldert Walrecht. Zutphen: W. J. Thieme, [1969]. 


j) Edition (h) supplanted by HUIS CLOS, followed by LES 
MOUCHES. Folio series, no. 3, Gallimard, (1972]. 


NO EXIT, or IN CAMERA. 


t1) Adapted as Vietous Cirele for the London stage by 
Marjorie Gabain and Joan Swinstead, 19h6. 


t2) Adapted as Vietous Cirele for the New York stage 
by Paul Bowles, 19h6. 


Book. New York: Samuel French, [1958]. 


t3) For translation by Stuart Gilbert, see THE FLIES 
(43/35). 


t4) NO EXIT and Three Other Plays [THE FLIES; DIRTY 
HANDS; THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE], translated by Lionel Abel. 
New York: Vintage Books, Ligss I, 


Hoes jolly WScl., seiblsorglovsacaeeS. iG) 8 


-- A movie by Jacqueline Audry (1954). Adaptation and 
additional dialogues by Pierre Laroche. There is a 21h4-page 
script covering 166 shots (see Appendix); 


-- No Extt, an Argentine movie by Pedro Escudero and Tad 
Danielewski (1962); 


-- A televised version by Michel Mitrani, with Michel Auclair, 
Judith Magre, and Evelyne Rey in the leading roles, which 

the O.R.T.F. (French Radio-Television) broadcast in October, 
1965; 


-- A recording by Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft (no. 
43902/03, 1965) with the voices of Michel Vitold, Christiane 
Lenier, Gaby Sylvia and R.-J. Chauffard as well as a preface 
by Jean-Paul Sartre read by the author (see below). 


Mortal sialiealilay, abiis Wiss Ga@akiang Liwig qellGkio 6, CSwwelalia Bn Co Io 
Alberts felt the imperious need to complete Sartre's work 
with additional scenes in a brochure appropriately entitled 
The Open Door/De Open Hel (The Hague, 1949). 


NO EXIT was first performed at the ThéA&tre du 
Vieux-Colombier on May 27, 1944, under the direction 
of Raymond Rouleau, with settings by Max Douy. The 
first reviews do not begin till June 4, and Simone 
de Beauvoir gives June 10 as the date of the dress 


rehearsal. Cast: 
INEZ Tania Balachova 
ESTELLE Gaby Sylvia 
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GARCIN Michel Vitold 
THE WAITER R.-J. Chauffard 


Diem play whaeh wasp ut onmalonewa the Pie—Jne Wo mlee tals 
The Interrupted Meal, was an immediate and great success, 
and was revived beginning at the end of August, 1944, 
along with André Roussin's Achilles’ Tomb. Today it is 
considered a classic and has had numerous revivals on 
Parisian stages. In September, 1946, it was banned by 
the censor in Britain (where it was nevertheless per- 
formed in private clubs under the title Vtetoue Cirele) 
but it was a success in the United States, where it re- 
ceived the Donaldson Prize for the best play performed 
iim Wey York sian WOMG6Sh 7 , 


According to Simone de Beauvoir (The Prime of Life, 
pp. 438-39), it was Mare Barbezat who suggested that 
Sartre write a play for his future wife, Olga, and for 
Wanda Kosakiewicz that would be "easy to stage and could 
DS WE<keid (one iGewlie sili Oxfei Tis We@widwiey, 4 5 4 Wes aelee, 
of writing a short play, with a single set and two or 
three characters only, intrigued Sartre. He at once 
thought of a situation im camera, as it were: a group 
of people shut up in a cellar during a long bombardment. 
Then he had the inspired notion of placing his charac- 
Bers sim Sli, ew Bill Gwar," 


In the early fall of 1943, Sartre stopped editing 
THE REPRIEVE and wrote the play very quickly in a 
af GEIB IMT, 81a 1B) Originally, NO EXIT was to be the curtain- 
raiser for a road show organized in the Free Zone by 
Mare Barbezat and Marc Beigbeder. After having 
sounded out Sylvain Itkine, Sartre then suggested to 
Albert Camus--whom he had met at the dress rehearsal 
of THE FLIES--that he handle the directing and play the 
role of Garcin himself. Camus agreed to, and the first 
rehearsals took place in Simone de Beauvoir's room with 
Wanda Kosakiewicz, Olga Barbezat, and Chauffard, a former 
student of Sartre. The project to go on tour fell 
through after they ran into financial difficulty and Olga 


Barbezat was arrested. The play was then accepted by 
Annet Badel, an industrialist who had just become the 
director of the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier. After Camus 


had withdrawn, Badel entrusted the directing to Raymond 
Rouleau and hired professional actors; only Chauffard 
was left from the original group. 


NO EXIT obviously illustrates the ideas Sartre 
developed in the chapter of BEING AND NOTHINGNESS 
"CGonerete Relationships with the Other." People have 
also seen in it. the possible influence of Sutton Vane's 
Outward Bound on the beginning and of Strindberg's 
Dance of Death on the denouement. The problems of 
interpretation presented by the play have not always 
been satisfactorily resolved. Catholic criticism, 
especially, has taken the expression Hell is other 
people too literally and inGperpreping dit an aed ogigedily, 
nondialectical sense, has attributed to Sartre a 
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pessimism he was far from having. It has frequently 
been overlooked that the characters in NO EXIT are dead 
econsciousnesses and that their existence is above all 
theatrical. In this respect the play may be compared 
to another work written at the same time, THE CHIPS ARE 
DOWN (see 47/118). 


Let us select, from among the clarifications 
Sartre has made of his work, the most recent (see also 


68/487): 


I began writing NO EXIT with a eoneern for both 
its matter and its form. Its matter: although I had 
wanted to dramatize certain aspects of tnextstenttialism, 
I was not forgetting the feeling I had had at the 
Stalag of living constantly and totally beneath the 
eyes of others, and the Hell whieh naturally set tn 
under such cireumstaneces. Its form: I wanted to take 
account of the demands of aetors who eannot bear having 
thetr fellow aetors have more lines than they do. 

Thus the tdea of leaving the characters together the 
whole time. 


Lt corms bem podninedmout. he nes) hac tiem: Mememor 
being tm camera or in solitary does not date from 
Sartre's stay in the Stalag but runs in various forms 
throughout his entire work (see in this connection 
the study by Marie-Denise Boros,Un séquestré: L'Homme 
sartrien (Solitary Confinement: The Sartrean Man) 
[Nizet, 1968]). 


Theme was ay second Nore importante lard hea baron 
Sartre has made concerning NO EXIT. (See 65/48.) 


65/48 


Spoken preface to the recording of NO EXIT (Deutsche Grammo- 
phon Gesellschaft). 


a) Excerpts. Sartre donne les clefs de "L'Enfer, c'est 
les Autres" (Sartre Gives the Keys to Hell Is Other People). 
Ge Figaro tivtteratire, January 7-13, 1965) 


b) Excerpts. "Huts elos" sur le pettt éeran (NO EXIT 
on Television). JL'Express, October 11-17, 1965. 


In this preface to a remarkably successful 
recording, Sartre says among other things: 


When one writes a play, there are always immediate 
explanattons and underlying concerns. 


The immedtate explanation of NO EXIT ts that when 


I was writing tt around 1943 and the beginning of 1944 
I had three friends and I wanted them to act in a play, 
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my play, wtthout any one of them having any spectal 
advantage--that ts, I wanted them to be on stage together 
the whole ttme--because I said to myself, "If one of them 
goes off he'll think the others are getting a better 
role. . .." So I wanted to keep them together. And 

I satd to myself, "How can you put three people together 
without ever having any one of them Leave and keep them 
on stage right to the end, as tf for eternity?" 


"Hell ts other people" has always been mtsunder- 
stood. People thought that what I meant by it ts that 
our relattons wtth others are always rotten or illictt. 
But I mean somethtng enttrely different. I mean that 
tf our relattons wtth others are twtsted or corrupted, 
then others have to be hell. . . . Fundamentally, 
others are what ts most tmportant in us for our under- 
standing of ourselves. 


INES SEBIES BeOS SSSH wine Wee; qwlalshig iolls (ie MeeO mois 
in NO EXIT are dead and we are living, and he goes 
on: Of course "dead" in thts context ts symbolte. What 
I wanted to suggest ts prectsely that many people are 
encrusted in a sertes of habtts and customs, and that 
they are suffering from judgments made about them, but 


that they don't even try to change. ... It's a ltving 
death to be surrounded by an endless coneern for judg- 
ments and aettons you don't want to change. So the facet 


of the matter ts, that stnee we are alive, I wanted to 
show by way of the absurd the importance freedom has for 
us, that ts, the importance of changing our acttons by 
acting dtfferently. No matter what circle of Hell we're 
Ltving tin, I think we're free to break out of tt. And 
oy peoele dom’e emeak ome OF Be, BhOn SELLE Seay Bhewe 
freely. Soa that they condemn themselves freely to Hell. 


Before paying tribute to the actors who played 
NO EXIT, when it was first staged and in subsequent re- 
vivals, Sartre sums up what he is saying in the follow- 
ing way: Relattons wtth others, enerustattion, and 
freedom--freedom as the barely suggested other side of 
5 things--these are the three themes tn the play. 


The song Rue des Blanes-Manteaux (White Mantle 
Street),whose WRG WEES Waraqiwem lose Seewris sii agli 


thirties, was set to music by Joseph Kosma and pub- 
lished by Enoch publications in 1949. 


wh /ug 
L'Espotr fatt homme (Hope Makes a Man of You). 


-- Les Lettres frangatses (underground), no. 18 (July, 
Wen), @. Bo Umsiteaed aictieile, 


Under this ironic title Sartre talks about Marcel 
Aymé's play Let's Run the Rtsk, which pro-German 
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4/51 


reviews had greeted as "the first play to be directly 
inspired by the principles of national socialism," 

Now this work claims to show that human nature is 
irremediably evil. Sartre takes off from this point 
to compare the unhealthy pessimism of collaborationist 
writers, all-powerful and handsomely rewarded, with 
the generous optimism of Resistance writers who are on 
the contrary being hunted after and constantly tracked 
down. Although Sartre is hard on Marcel Aymé, he 
nevertheless distinguishes him from collaborationist 
writers: He ts surely guilty, but he is not a eriminal 
like Brasillach and Chateaubriant. 


A propos du "Parti pris des choses" (Concerning A Prejudice 
for Things). ; 


a) Poéste 44, no. 20 (July-October, 1944), pp. 58-77; 
no. 21 (November-December, 1944), pp. 74-92. 


b) Reprinted as L'Homme et les choses (Man and Things) 
and dated December, 1944. In SITUATIONS, I. 


e) Reprinted in L'HOMME ET LES CHOSES. Seghers, 1947. 
See 47/120. 


A basic article about Francis Ponge. Ponge was 
the only Communist during the postwar period whom 


Sartre associated with as a friend. In SITUATIONS, If 
(p. 329), he is called the only real Communist writer. 


UN PROMENEUR DANS PARIS INSURGE 
(série de sept articles sur la libération de Paris) 


(Walking around Paris During the Uprising (a series 
of seven articles about the Liberation of Paris)) 


Written at Albert Camus's request and published 
as the events happened, this very vivid report gives 


a detailed description of what Sartre saw by walking and 


bicycling around the streets of the capital during the 
uprising. Note that in spite of the opening sentence, 
I am only telling what I saw, Simone de Beauvoir's 
collaboration gave Sartre a certain ubiquity. Her 
parallel but more concise account may be found in 

The Prime of Life, pp. 470-72. The quotations given 
below are not intended to replace the entire report 
but only to stress some of its main traits. 
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I. L'Insurreetton (The Uprising). Tuesday, August 22. 
-- Combat, August 28, 194. 


I am only telling what I saw. What everyone 
walking around the way I was eould see. . . 


It begins like a festival, and even today the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, deserted and swept tnter- 
mittently by machine-gun fire, keeps its atr of tragte 
solemnity. 


The street has once agatn become--as tt did in 
1789 and 1848--the theater foe great colleettve move- 
ments and soectal ltfe. 5 


In this time of drunkenness and joy everybody feels 
the need to plunge back into the collective life. ... 


In the middle of the road an enormous truck Lay 
dytng, turned over on tts baek like a crab. 


In this first article, Sartre concentrates above 
all on describing the reactions of civilians and 
crowds. 


II. Natssanee d'une tnsurreetion (Birth of an Uprising). 
Saturday morning. 


-- Combat, August 29, 1944. 


Sartre establishes the geography of the uprising 
and then shows how the civilians gradually become 
WEWESLS 5 


Already, along with the noonday heat, there ts 
something stntster wetghtng on the morning's joy. 
The Senate, enormous and dark at the very end of tts 
empty street, seems venomous wtth tts unbearable flag 
whteh you look at in sptte of yourself. 


III. Colére d'une ville {A City's Wrath). Sunday. Monday. 
ao Conoak, Amgmet 30, iehh. 


All morning long wrath has breathed through the 
etty. This crowd has finally decided to take its 
destiny tnto tts own hands. 


Sartre tells about a number of skirmishes and 
incidents, especially the following: 


They've just potnted out to the F.F.I. (Domestic 
French Forces) a group of Darnand's milttta who are 
trying to ftre tnto the street from a hotel on the rue 
de Buect. The F.F.I. men go tnto the hotel and soon 
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come down again with a dozen little yellow guys wtth 


anxious but inserutable faces and hands up. ‘Japanese. 
So these are the men who make up Vichy's "real French" 
militta. The laughter suddenly becomes Homeric: some 


people have grabbed hold of a few of these assassins, 
taken their pants down, and energetically spanked them; 
and here they are now with their pants at their heels 
getting into the recently arrived paddy wagon in little 
hops, like a sack race. At the windows there are 
laughs, flowers, already a few flags, women's faces. 


IV. Toute la ville tire (The Whole City Is Shooting). 


WE 


Combat, August 31, 1944. 


We know the order: knock out a German and take 
his pistol, take over a rifle, with the rifle get hold 
of a ear, with the car take an armored car and a tank. 
More than one of the people who are skeptteal about 
the Reststance smiled at tt. And yet I saw this pro- 
gram carrted out potnt by potnt beneath my eyes. One 
of my friends fought with a musket he requtstttoned 
from an antique dealer. He didn't keep tt very tong 
etther, After half an hour an F.F.I. man who had no 
weapon grabbed tt away from him: "Gtve tt to me; I ean 
shoot better than you ean." 


A ftrst German truck went by, heading east. Btg 
blond, rather handsome men, not distrustitng us, were 
standing in the back of tt. The Partstans hanging over 
thetr baleontes knew they only had to make a gesture, 
eall out, and these men would be saved from death. 

But they did not want to, could not do it. They Let 
the truek roll on toward its destiny, with the obscure 
feeling of taking part tn a tragie and mortal festival, 
a bull fight. At bullfights too you watt, hanging over 
the ring, for the fated death of the beast in the sun, 
"death tn the afternoon." 


Espoirs et angotsses de l'insurrection (Hopes and Fears 
of the Uprising). 


Combat, September 1, 194}. 
Sarure “sco ressiess the fear swh lich prece deceit he eAuled ned 
troops! entry into Paris and then tells about his 


encountering, with Armand Salacrou, a German spy 
pretending to be a Canadian parachutist. 


La Délivranece est &@ nos portes (The Rescuers Are at 
Our Gate). 


Combat, September 2, 1944. 
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Sartre describes the crowd's enthusiasm and joy 
at the arrival of the soldiers of Leclere's division. 


For four years the war had shown us an tnhuman 
face: the soldters we came across seemed, with their 
tense faces and hollow eyes, to be branded by a merci- 
less fate; they belonged to an alten world, fantastic 
and desolate. And now suddenly, beneath thetr khaki 
untforms, these warrtors we are greeting, these con- 
querors, are men to us. They look at us, ery out, 
smtle. They salute us with their fingers spread in V 
for Victory stgns, and we are aware that their hearts 
and ours beat tn a common rhythm. 


Later on in his) article, Sartre regrets the ven-— 
Beance whitch has jovericome er vain Parisians. ands 
touched by the sight of an oid woman whose head has 
HSS gMasiyerl 


It seemed to me the faces of the men escorting 
her were drained of gatety: a sort of shameful weart- 
ness weighed upon them. Was thetr vietim guilty? Was 
she more so than the ones who had denounced her, the 
ones who were tnsulting her? Even if she had been a 
ertminal, this medteval sadism would have been no less 
worthy of disgust. . .. It ts regrettable [that the 
eee has frequently chosen to express tts joy and 
patrtotte zeal by thoughtlessly gratifying its base 
destre for vengeance. 


VII. Un Jour de vietotre parmt tes balles (A Victorious Day 
under Fire). 


p= ConDate Sep emer oie 


Sartre gives a very fine description of Parisians 
parading through the streets at the Liberation, charac- 
Sion Bilme Ii AS iee@dilews s 


Never in human memory have rebels been so friendly 
and fraternal toward the army. Never before have 
etviltan fighters--armed for guertlla warfare and am- 
bushes, for rebellion and the barricade's unequal 
struggle--and impeccable soldiers and their leaders 
been seen parading to the same approving cheers. The 
erowd applauded both, obscurely understanding the dual 
character of this patrtotie and revoluttonary processton. 
They sensed all the promise of this extraordinary — 
eeremony--that it was not simply a matter of booting 
the Germans out of France but of beginning a tougher 
and more patient struggle to establish a new order. 


The procession is interrupted by shots. From his 
place on a rue de Rivoli balcony, Sartre sees General 
de Gaulle's car go by and watches the crowd stampede 
up to the point when well meaning F.F.1I. men gallantly 
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open fire on him and the people with inalin,  Sesewaee iwlaeisl 
tells how an innocent bellhop (who subsequently declares 
he is a homosexual) barely escapes death. The report 
concludes with these words: A few more shots and it's 
all over. So ts the big festival, the week of glory. 
Tomorrow will be a very bleak and empty Sunday; a reat 
day after. And Monday shops and offices will open up 
again: Paris will go back to work. 


4u/5e 


"Pour un théatre da! engagement--Je ferai une piéce cette 
année et deux films" (For a Committed Theater--This Year 
I'll Do One Play and Two Movies), interview by Jacques 


Baratier. 
-- Carrefour, no. 3 (September 9, 194h). E 


The day after the Liberation of Paris, Sartre 
comes back to his first plays (THE FLIES, NO EXIT, 
BARIONA) and talks above all about his projects: 


This year I'll write a play on a contemporary 
subjeet. .. . Through present events we'll try to 
bring out the unchanging relations between men. The 
eternal ought to struggle free of the everyday... . 
I have just wrttten two sertpts: THE CHIPS ARE DOWN 


and "Typhus." 


44/53 


La République du stlenee (The Republic of Silence). 


a) Les Lettres frangaises, no. 20 (first legal issue) 
(September 9, 1944), p. 1. 


b) Reprinted in L'Eternelle Revue, n.s., no. 1 
(December 1, 1944), pp. 2-5. 


The piece called "La Voix de Robespierre" (The Voice 
of Robespierre) and attributed to Sartre in the table of 
contents of the same issue is obviously not by him. 


e) Reprinted in French in a textbook. Abbot Joseph 
Liebling and Eugene Jay Sheffer. The Republte of Silence: 


The Story of the French Reststance. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1946. Pp. bhe-ls. 


This book owes its title to Sartre and was also pub- 
lished in a solely English-language edition (see below). 


d) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, III. 
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The Republte of Silence. 


t1) Translated by Lincoln Kirstein. In Atlantte Monthly, 
CLXXIV (December, 1944), 39-40. 


t2) Translated by Ramon Guthrie. In A. J. Liebling, 
ed. The Republic of Silence. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1947. Pp. 498-500. 

3) Playboy, January, 1966. 


This fine) palece of writang has) been wade ly 
distributed and often quoted and translated. 
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£3 septembre 1938 (September 23, 1938), a selection from 
THE REPRIEVE. 


-- Les Lettres frangatses, October 28, 1944. This selection 


eorresponds to the opening pages of the volume published 
in 1945. 


44/55 


Dullin et L'Espagne (Dullin and Spain). 
-- Combat, November 8, 1944. 


Charles: Dullin"s productions of Calderén's L2fe 
Is a Dream and The Doctor of Hts Honor, as well as of 
Lope de Vega's The Galtetan Lovers, had met with a 
complete lack of understanding by the critics. Sartre 
defends the productions, comparing these three austere 
and pure works to the tragedy of the Greeks or Corneille 
and contrasting them to the tragedy of Racine, in which 
passion is mechanteal. 


Wu/56 
Parts sous L'oceupation (Paris During the Occupation). 


a) La France libre (London), no. 49 (November 15, 
1944), pp. 9-18. 


b) Reprinted in La France libre, anthology issue, 
September, 1945, pp. 56-68. 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, III. 


In this artiele, which is without a doubt one of 
the best accounts we have of the Occupation years, 


LOS 
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Sartre undertakes to reconstruct the atmosphere Onn 

the 1940-44 period for readers who did not live through 
them in France: For four whole years they took our 
future away from us. We had to eount on other people. 


See also 45/64. 
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"Lectures de prisonniers" (Prisoners' Reading), article by 
Claire Vervin including interviews with many writers, 
among them Sartre. 


-- Les Lettres frangatses, December 2, 1944, p. 3. 


Sartre satd that he read a little bit of every— 
thing according to what he happened to lay his hands on.. 
At Baccarat, during the "phoney" war and after the 
gardes mobiles library had been looted, he read Blaise 
de Montlue's Mémotres, Vaulabelle's History of the Two 
Restorattons (in which he found a parallel with the 
Vichy restoration) and Around the World in Etghty Days. 


In Stalag XII D in Tréves, he found a ridteule novel 
py Dekobra gripping reading because it was an escape. 
But he also read Gérard de Nerval's Daughters of Fire, 
Sophocles' plays, The Ctd, Mithridate, Bossuet's Sermons, 
and some poems by Rainer Maria Rilke and Hans Carossa 
in German. He made two major discoveries: Dtary of a 
Country Priest and, especially, Satin Sltpper, selec- 
tions from which he would have liked to stage in the 
Stalag Theater. 


These were all happenstance readings: I never 
found any works there I would have brought along tf I 
had known I was gotng to Live there. During those 
terrtbly inaettve days when daydreaming helped us escape 
and yet we avoided thinking about the past too much, 
reading had a charm and magte I had only felt in it 
when I was just a child. 


44/58 


"Jean-Paul Sartre ou l'interview sans interview" (Jean-Paul 
Sartre, or The Interview without an Interview), interview- 
article by Pierre Lorquet. 


-- Mondes nouveaux, no. 2 (December 21, 1944), p. 3. B.N. 
digits ie, Weil, Aleve, 


This interview was published in a weekly which 
stopped coming out after three issues and became after- 
wards Mondes and then Le Rouge et le Noir. In it, Sartre 
talks primarily about literature and shows what he is 
eoncerned with right after the Liberation: 
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My main interest now ts what itt always has been-- 
ethics. . . . I have searcely been concerned with the 
beautiful. When I write a book I don't want people 
to say tt's beautiful; I want them to say it extsts. 
What ts tmportant ts to tell about what extsts! 


All things considered, Frenchmen haven't helped 
me much. As much as I admire Proust, he's just the 
Opposite of me: he itkes to analyze, and I tend to 
simply synthesize. No doubt Valéry says more to me, 
but I don't ltke his rattonalism. No really, there's 
only one of our people who has had any profound effect 
on my mind, and that's Deseartes. I consider myself 
a descendant of hts and appeal to the old Cartesian 
tradttton which has been matntatned in France. 


. . The war taught me I had to commit myself. 
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* A propos de l'extstenttalitsme: Mtse au point {A More 
PRSoise ChiswmaACLeraRawled Or WeiswomMenelasil)), Osean, 


a) Action, no. 17 (December 29, 1944), p. 11. 


b) Long excerpts in Lettres (Geneva), no. 1 (1945), 
Oso la85) , 


me) Excervts in Gaétan Picon. Panorama de la nouvelle 
litterature. Gallimard, [1960]. Pp. 654-57. 


What Is Extstenttaltsm? translated by André Du Bouchet. 


-- Foreground (Cambridge, Mass.), I, no. 2 (spring-summer, 


19kE) , WL7~e2S, 


Just as soon as the euphoria of the Liberation 
which had brought Sartre and the Communists together 
- had been dissipated, the latter began to attack exis- 
tentialism harshly by accusing it of being a philosophy 
which diverted people from the class struggle. The 
Communist weekly Aectton, whose cultural section was at 
that time edited by Francis Ponge, had especially opened 
° its columns to such accusations, but had given Sartre 
hal (elonexenewmmbelaLwary ete) Eyalishiisae leu, Ubiglalcy Gbfs) “aleve: folmeal fesaltal (ola 
this More Prectse Characterization of Existenttalism, 
Wiktich nes pubemor sitcemModerat won did not succeed am 
stopping the continuing deterioration of relations 


between Sartre and official communism. Some months 
later in fact, Aetton (no. 40, [June 8, 1945]) pud- 
lished "Existentialisme et marxisme: Réponse A une 


mise au point” (Existentialism or Marxism, a Reply to a 
More Precise Characterization), in which Henri Lefebvre 
“while pretending to no longer condemn Sartre ‘for having 
been a disciple of the Nazi Heidegger,' called him an 
idealist and subjectivist who was building a war machine 


On 
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against Marxism" (Michel-Antoine Burnier, Chotee of 
Action [Gallimard edition, p. 53]). (It would be worth 
everyone's while to refer to Burnier's valuable study, 
especially chapter 3, for everything which has to do 
with Sartre's relationship to the P.C. (Communist Party) 
during the immediate postwar years. See also Foree of 
Circumetance, pp. 14 and 45, where Simone de Beauvoir 
points out that the Communists' animosity seemed pain- 
fully unjust to Sartre.) 


For non-Communist reactions to this article see 
Pierre Emmanuel, “Réflexions sur une mise au point" 
{Thoughts on a More Precise Characterization), Fontaine, 
no. 41 (April, 1945), pp. 111-17; and Jean Beaufret, 

"a propos de l'existentialisme (III): Jean-Paul Sartre" 
{On Existentialism (III): Jean-Paul Sartre), Confluences, 
no. 5 (June-July, 1945), pp. 531-38, no. 6 (August, 

1945), pp. 637-42. 


And in the last place, see Sartre's own comments 
in DISCUSSIONS OF POLITICS (Gallimard edition, p. 72). 


h/NOTE 1. 


Sartre remembers having written an editorial about 
Germany for Combat; but in spite of all our investigations, 
we have not been able to identify it. 


LL /NOTE 2, 


Henri Michel, in his book Les Courants de pensée de la 
Résistance (Currents of Thought in the Resistance) ([P.U.F., 


1962], p. 421), quotes the following lines which he attri- 


Ube Se LOM sr basen "We have often been told that the Europe 
of the future could not possibly do without France. I 
don't think that this is so at all. Four years of Occupation 


have infected us with a sort of laziness and fatalism." 
The reference given is "Study by a philosopher, sent to 
Algiers in May of 1944, the Oudard papers, C.H.G. archives." 


This interesting document raises problems we have not 
been able to solve. It is preserved in the Archives du 
Comité d'Histoire de la Seconde Guerre mondiale (32, rue de 
Léningrad, Paris-8°) among the papers left there by M. 
Georges Oudard. Thanks to the cooperation of Oudard and of 
M. Henri Michel, director of the C.H.G., we have been able 
to look at it. The document bears the number CCD/D.I. and 
is "addressed personally to M. Woliner. Received: May, 
1944, Source: Alain." The heading is stamped "TOP SECRET," 
and also bears the handwritten note, "Jean-Paul Sartre, 
normalten, supports the National Front." The text is 
entitled "The Resistance: Franee and Tomorrow's World, 
by a philosopher." It covers five large typed pages. We 
give a broad summary of it here: 
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The study begins with a very pessimistic description of 
the state of mind and effective role of the Resistance in 
Occupied France. The struggle is taking place under dis- 
astrous material, and above all psychological, conditions. 
Except for the Communists and the conservative Resistants, 
the majority of patriots have an ideology which is confused, 
hesitant, purely negative, or concerned solely with private 


morality. Then comes a historical analysis of the cause of 
this state of affairs; that is to say that France is no 
longer a major power. There is at present a profound hesi- 


tancy in French thinking, a spiritual crisis. 


The main part of the study is then devoted to des- 
cribing this crisis from a philosophical point of view. 
The author contrasts the spirit of analysis underlying the 
reasoning and individualistic behavior of the French to the 
synthetic thinking which gave birth elsewhere to different 
modes of totalitarianism, especially national socialism. 
This synthetic thinking represents a great step forward, for 
it alone enables us to account for the diversity and inter- 
action of particular or collective situations. Although 
totalitarianism must be overcome by defeating the Fascist 
powers, it must also in a certain sense be absorbed. The 
French are beginning to see that they exist in society and 
that you change man by changing the society in which he 
lives. This requirement would lead most of them to 
communism if it did not meet resistance from their bias for 
analysis: and individualism. This inner conflict may explain 
the exclusively negative character of the Resistance. The 
drama of occupied France is its inability to choose between 
a program which would subordinate man to society and a pure 


and simple return to democratic isolation. The way to resolve 
this conflict is to build a socialism whose goal would be the 
liberation of the person--"A government in exile which took 


account of the difficulties we are struggling through, and 
which took the realization of concrete freedom through 
collectivization of the means of production as its watchword, 
would rally the majority of Frenchmen around it. It would 
give the Resistance a positive faith. Strengthened with 

such a message, France would find a policy and dignity 

again; she would make a new place for herself in the world.” 


We showed this document to Sartre; he could only admit 
to being perplexed and a little astounded. Although he 
recognizes to a great extent the ideas and even the style 
he had at the time, he has no recollection of having written 
this text and does not see how it could have come from 
Algiers. He never sent a report to the government in Algiers, 
and above all he no longer had such a pessimistic view of 
the Resistance at the date mentioned on the document. 


We are persuaded for our part that this text is either 


by Sartre or directly inspired by him. The main problem, in 
our view, is that of the date at which this study was 
written. The only internal evidence for determining it is 


the allusion in the text to "four years of Occupation," 
which seems to confirm the date it was received in Algiers. 
Yet it seems more likely to us that the text was drafted 
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WY/NOTE 2. 


long before that, perhaps even at the time of "Socialism 

and Liberty" (see 41/31), and that its date was changed by 
someone who had it in his possession and had it sent to 
Algiers. It is also possible that it was based on previous 
notes by Sartre or drawn up by someone around him who knew or 
shared his ideas enough to adopt his style and familiar turns 
of phrase. 


Henri Michel told us in a letter about the hypothesis 
which seemed most likely to him: “It's the one which would 
group this study with the works carried out by the General 
Copies or Weeaxeeus (CCW. ), Cars Commigeoe, areaved iir 
Jean Moulin, undertook a great number of investigations. 

Only some of these were published in the Politieal Notebooks. 


Others were sent unpublished to London or Algiers, naturally, 
for security reasons, without any precise indication of 
their author's name. At times the author of these studies 


did not even know that they were working for the C.G.E." 

We hope that new information will enable us to determine 
in the future just where this letter came from. If it turns 
out that Sartre is its author, this would be a very important 
document for establishing the date of a major stage in the 
evolution of his philosophical and political thinking. We 
could especially see Sartre using in it for the first time 
the term totalitartan in reference to dialectical thinking-- 
an idea he will give precise expression to in Search for a 
Method and CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON. Furthermore, and 
more generally, we would find in this text the first deeper 
formulation of an idea Sartre has never abandoned, that of 
the necessany ail ance (of (socialism anid ln bemtiiy. 


NOTE: Recently acquired information allows us to specify 
that this text was originally drawn up toward the end of 

1941 by Maurice Merleau-Ponty, after discussions with Sartre 
and Jean Desanti. For the time being we prefer not to change 
ible Ghaljaongagleml, weNe ie SSM we WS Teme nie WS Sieidll ey 
documentary interest. 
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L'AGE DE RAISON (The Age of Reason), Vol. I of Les Chemins 
de la liberté (Roads to Freedom), novel. 


a) Excerpt. L'Age de raison. In Domaine francais, 
"Messages" (French Territory, Messages), pm. SIG, (See 
43/36.) 


b) Another excerpt. Les Chats. L'Arbaléte (Lyon), 
no. 7 (summer, 1943). (See 43/h1 A.) 


e) Published as a book. Gallimard, [1945]. 309 pages. 
Printing date: March 15, 1945. Put on sale with LE 
SURSIS (The Reprieve) in September, 19h5. Dedicated to Wanda 

Kosakiewicz. 8 copies on laid antique paper; 1000 on 


chataignter finish, bound. 


Reset in 1949, the volume was also published in the 
Soleil series in 1962. 


d) Le Livre de poche series, nos. 522-23. Gallimard, 
eusisionle 


e) Oeuvre romanesque. Vol. III. Illustrated by W. 
Spieeen, tacis, Listes), 


f) Folio series, no. 14. Gallimard, [1972]. 


THE AGE OF REASON, Volume I of Roads to Freedom, translated 
josie ISAs Site moa c 


t1) New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967; London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1947. 


t2) Paperback. New York: Bantam Books, [1959]. With 
an introduction by Henri Peyre taken from his French 


abab al 
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Sy Aoul 


Novelists of Today (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1967). 


t3) Revised translation. Paperback. Penguin Books, 


[1961]. 
£4) New York: Modern Library, [1963]. 


#5) London: Heron Press, [1970]. With an introduction 
and appreciation by Maurice Cranston. Original illustrations 
oa Ike elnGul . 


LE SURSIS <The Reprieve), Vol. II of Les Chemins de la 
Liberté (Roads to Freedom), novel. 


a) Excerpt. La nuit du 29 septembre 1938 (The Night 
of September 29, 1938). Les Ftoiles (a journal edited by 
Pierre Emmanuel and G. Sadoul), no. 6 (June 19, 1945). 


This excerpt constitutes pages 349-55 of the reset 
Gallimard edition. 


b) Book. Gallimard,[1945]. 350 pages. 


Printing date: August 31, 1945. 8 copies on laid 
antique paper; 1000 on ch&tatgnier finish, bound. 


Reset in 1949, the volume was also published in the 
Soleil series in 1962. 


e) Le Livre de poche series, nos. 654-55. Gallimard, 


[1961]. 
d) Oeuvre romanesque. Vol. IV. Lidis, [1965]. 
é) Folio series, no. 36. Gallimard, [1972]. 


THE REPRIEVE, Volume II of Roads to Freedom, translated by 
Eric Sutton. 


#1) New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947; London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1947. 


t2) Paperback. New York: Bantam Books, [1960]. 
t3) Paperback. Penguin Books, [1963]. 
t4) New York: Modern Library, [1963]. 


Sartre drafted the following insert for THE AGE OF 
REASON and THE REPRIEVE: 


My intention is to write a novel about freedom. 
I wanted to recall the road some individuals and soctal 


ae 
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groups took between 19388 and 1944. This road will take 
them up to the Liberation of Paris, but not perhaps up 
to thetr own, Yet I hope to give at least a hint of the 
conditions which will be necessary, beyond this point 

at whtech I must stop, for a complete ltberatton. In 
this novel, which will consist of three volumes, I have 
not felt obliged to use the same technique throughout. 
During the deceptive calm of 1937-38, there were people 
tn certain ctreles who could still maintain the tlluston 
of having thetr neatly walled-off and impenetrable 


individual histortes. That's why I chose to narrate 
THE AGE OF REASON in the conventional manner, showing 
only the relattons between a few individuals. But when 


the days of September, 1938, came, the walls came 
tumbling down. The indtvidual, without ceasing to be 

a monad, becomes aware that he is playing in a more 
than tndividual game. He ts still a window on the 
world, but he discovers unexpectedly that hts life is 
taking on a general meaning and coming apart at the 
seams. It's a monad whtech has sprung a leak, and which 
wtll always keep on leaking even though it will not 
sink. To account for the ambiguity of thts eondition, 
I had to resort to the "wide sereen" technique. All 
the characters in THE AGE OF REASON will reappear in 
THE REPRIEVE, only thts time as lost people thwarted by 
a crowd of other people. I wanted to avoid talking 
about a crowd or a natton as a single person by attribu- 
ting tastes, wishes, and ideas to tt the way Zola does 
tn Germinal; and at the same time I wanted to avotd 
reducing tt to the sum of tts constituent parts. TI 
trted to proftt from technical investigations of stmul- 
tanetty made by certatn novelists such as Dos Passos 
and Virginta Woolf. I took up the question where they 
had left itt and tried to find new things along this road. 
It will be up to the reader to decide whether I have 
succeeded. 


I ask that my characters not be judged on the 
basts of these first two volumes, one of whteh tried 
to desertbe France's stagnatton during the interwar 
pertod and the other of which atms to bring back the 
sense of dtsarray which seized so many people at the 
time of the dertsory reprteve that Munich offered. 
Many of my ereatures, even those who now seem to be the 
most cowardly, will later prove to be herote, and what I 
want to write ts eertainly a novel about heroes. But 
unlike our solid citizens, £ do not think that tt is 
easy to be a hero. 


The plan for Roads to Freedom seems to date back 
to the summer of 1938. After having completed The 
Chtldhood of a Leader, Sartre writes to Simone de 
Beauvoir (The Prime of Life, pp. 261-62): JI have, quite 
suddenly, found the theme, seope, and title of this 
book: as you will probably guess, the theme ts freedom, 
And Simone de Beauvoir adds: "The title, which he 
printed in capital letters, was Luetfer. Volume I was 
to be called The Revolt, and Volume II, The Oath. 
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The epigraph read: ‘The pity of it is, we are mee, 7" 


The two interviews by Claudine Chonez (see 38/12 
and 38/13) give a better glimpse of Sartre's original 
intentions; he presents his next novel as a sequel to 
NAUSEA and thinks of Mathieu as a continuation of ; 
Roquentin. The latter will discover freedom, get things 
going again; we shall see extstence rehabilitated, and 
my hero act, have a taste of actton. 


By the beginning of 1939 the work is no longer 
called "Lucifer" but has its final title, Roads to 
Freedom. Sartre goes on writing the first volume in 
Alsace after he is called up. An advertising space in 
the December 30, 1939, Nouvelles Littératres (p. 3) 
announces: "The N.R.F. will publish in 1940... 

THE AGE OF REASON, a novel by Jean-Paul Sartre." La 
Nouvelle Revue francgatse will subsequently announce, 
from March to June, 1940, as one of its coming articles: 
"The Age of Reason (excerpts)." 


Sartre will put the finishing touches on his novel 
upon his return from captivity in the spring of AGA 
Considered too scandalous to be published under Marshal 
Pétain's regime, the manuscript will be kept in reserve 
till the end of 1944, at which date it will be resub- 
mitted to Gallimard along with the text of THE REPRIEVE. 


THE AGE OF REASON centers on the personal problems 
of a group of individuals who have been identified, 
to a certain extent, with people Sartre knew. The novel 
ends before Munich. 


The second volume covers the Munich crisis up to 
the abdications of Neville Chamberlain and Edouard 
Daladier (September 23-30, 1938), and tries this time 
to describe a "detotalized totality." THE REPRIEVE was 
written in 1943-u4. 


The two volumes published together in September, 
1945, created a sensation, if not a scandal, in the 
literary world. In spite of the precise clarifications 
given in the insert, the critics were rare who did not 
pillory Sartre for his morals and deplore, in a more or 
less shocked tone, what they considered his complacency 
concerning filth. Raymond Las Vergnas's little volume, 
L'Affatre Sartre (The Sartre Affair) (Hautmont, 1946), 
constitutes a (quite involuntary) treasury of these 
unwarranted and foolish reactions. Among the few 
perceptive reviews published here and there, let us cite 
those of C.-E. Magny (Clartés, October 19, 1945, ana 


Poéste 46, January, 1946) and Maurice Blanchot (L'Arche, 
October, 1945). 


Sartre himself undertook to justify his two novels 
in an interview he granted to Christian Grisoli in 


Oerwioicre, ISN (saw 5/7) 


ah 
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I think that the main thing which makes my characters 
disturbing ts thetr luctdity. Whatever they are they 
know they are and they choose to be. If they were 
hypoerttes or blind they would be more acceptable. 

People got upset because there was a story of abortion 
at the center of THE AGE OF REASON. Quite unjustifiably. 
For after all in 1938 people got aborttons; so it 
follows they existed. Why put out your eyes volun- 
peels . . . Yes, Mathieu ts guilty. But his real sin 
ten't what people thought. It ltes less in the abor- 
tion he suggests Marcelle get than in his having com- 
mitted himself eight years earlier to living with her 
without Loving her. Or rather, Mathieu hasn't really 
committed himself in respect to Marcelle. Not because 

he did not marry her: marriage in my view is an unimpor- 
tant act, nothing more than the soctal form of commit- 
ment. But because he knew very well that the affatr was 
not really a shared undertaking. They see one another 
four times a week. They say they tell each other every- 
thing: tn truth they never stop Lying to one another, 
because thetr relationship is false and decettful. 


After having alluded to the evacuation of the 
patients in THE REPRIEVE and analyzed Charles as a 
NMEMPE EGS e, MEH IGS PROS elas 


THE AGE OF REASON and THE REPRIEVE are still no 
more than an tnventory of false, mutilated, incomplete 
freedoms, a descertption of the vagartes of freedom. 
It's only in "The Last Chanee" that the conditions for 
a true freedom will be defined. 


Mathteu ts the embodtment of that total avail- 
abiltty which Hegel calls terroristie freedom and which 
ts practically the opposite of freedom. He ts ltke 
Orestes at the outset of THE FLIES, wetghtless, root- 
less, with no connecttons with the world. He is not free 
because he has not been able to commit himself. 

He feels exeluded from the undertaking whitch is taking 
place. .. . Mathieu ts the freedom of indifference, 
abstract freedom, freedom for nothing. Mathteu ts not 
free, he ts nothing, because he ts always an out- 
stder. 


Brunet embodies the sptrtt of sertousness, which 
belteves in transcendent values wrttten tin the sky for 
all to read and understand, like things with no rela- 
tton to our human subjectivity. For htm the world and 
history have an absolute meaning whteh governs his under- 
takings. Brunet commits himself because he needs a 
certainty tn order to live. His commitment ts not more 
than his passive obedience to that need. He frees 
himself at little cost from anguish. He ts not free. 
Man is free to commit himself, but he ts not free 
unless he commits himself to being free. There ts a 
militant life whtch ts different from Brunet's. But 
Brunet ts a mtlitant who fatls his freedom. 
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It is in writing THE REPRIEVE that Sartre gets the 
idea for a third volume of Roads to Freedom. This 
volume was originally to be called "The Last Chance" 
put it became TROUBLED SLEEP in 1949, and the original 
title was then transferred to a fourth volume, half of 
which was published in Les Temps modernes and the rest 
never published. 


See 49/179, 49/191, ana 49/192. 


45/61 A 
HUIS CLOS (No Exit). 


See 4b/47. 


45/62 
Participation in "Discussion of Sin." 
a) Dieu vivant, no. 4 (1945), pp. 83-133. 


b) Le Nouveau Commerce, no. 20 (fall, 1972), pp. 
103-51. 


Shorthand account of a debate which took place at 
Marcel Moré's on March 5, 1944, after a lecture by 
Georges Bataille on the problem of Good and Evil 
(subsequently reproduced in Sur Nietzsche (On Nietzsche) 
(Gallimard, 1945] with a further elaboration provoked 
in part by Sartre's objections). Participating were, 
among others, the Reverend Jean Daniélou, Pierre Klossow- 
ski, Arthur Adamov, Maurice de Gandillac, Jacques Madaule, 
Jean Hyppolite, Louis Massignon, and Gabriel Marcel. 


Sartre's contributions have to do mainly with 
logic, and bring out the difficulties of the position 
Bataille has adopted. These difficulties stem from the 
use which the author of The Experience Within has made 
of Christian concepts and terminology while rejecting the 
values of the Christian ethic. Bataille will subse- 
quently respond, quoting Nietzsche: "We want to be the 
inheritors of Christian meditation and breakthroughs 
to go beyond all Christianity by means of a hyper- 
Christianity, and not be satisfied to simply do away 
with it." Sartre says he sees in Bataille an ethic 
of investigation for its own sake. (See also 43/42.) 


45/63 


Un Collége spirituel (A Spiritual School), excerpt from a 
study of Baudelaire. 


a AL 
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-- ce n.s., no. 1 (January-February, 1945), pp. 
9-18. 


This excerpt corresponds to pages 153-69 of the 
Gallimard edition (1947) and gets its title from an 
expression on page 166. 


Slee 46/101 and 47/115. 
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Une Grande Revue frangatse &@ Londres (A Major French Maga- 
zine in London). 


-- Combat, January 7-8, 1945. 


Short article giving a very favorable account of 
La Franee libre, a magazine published in London by 
André Labarthe and Raymond Aron beginning in November, 


1940. 


REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 1945 


Toward the end of November, 1944, the Office of War 
Information in Washington, wanting to make the American war 
effort known, invited a group of French journalists to visit 
the United States. Albert Camus asked Sartre to represent 
Combat. Sartre accepted enthusiastically (see concerning 
this subject Foree of Circumstance, p. 17) and it was 
subsequently agreed that he would also be the special corres- 
pondent for Le Figaro. Sartre left France by plane with 
six other journalists on January 12, 1945, and stayed several 
months in the United States. 


We have been able to enumerate thirty-two articles 
written alternately for Le Ftgaro and Combat and falling 
into eight different series (which we group together here in 
order to facilitate their classification). The articles 
for Combat are generally more technical and less literary 
than the ones for Le Figaro, which, by the way, distressed 
Camus. (See Foree of Ctreumstance, p. 18.) 


NORE he articile titles Tisuaddy ware not by Sartre but. by 
the newspaper editorial staffs. 
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Series called Les Journaltstes frangais aux Etats-Unts 
{The French Journalists in the United States). 


I. La Franee vue d'Amérique (France in American Eyes). 


IAL 
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-- Le Figaro, January 2h, IONS, 


Cable dated New York, January 22. This shal setae, 
article emphasizes the extremely warm welcome they 
received in New York, and then stresses the struggles 
between supporters of Philippe Pétain, Henri Giraud, and 
Charles de Gaulle which marked the life of the French 
colony during the war years. Sartre takes a GIlL@Ee 
stand in favor of the Gaullists, and in a passage which 
was to cause a scandal, accuses certain journalists 
(without naming them) of having used money from high 
finance or the State Department to bring out a news- 
paper which did much harm to the French cause. 


The January 25 New York Times publishes a dis- 
patch from its Paris correspondent which calls atten- 
tion to this passage and condemns Sartre for attacking 
the very foundations of Franco-American friendship. A 
letter from Geneviéve Tabouis, which appears in the a 
same newspaper on January 31, claims to refute Sartre's 
charges and identifies the newspaper in question as 
Pour la Vtetotre. 


These different reactions led Sartre to write a 
more precise statement under the title: 


Mr. Sartre Explatns Article. 


-- New York Times, February 1. 1945. 


A letter, dated New York, January 30, in which 
Sartre condemns the Paris ceorrespondent of the New 
York Times for having distorted the spirit of his first 
article by incomplete quotations, and says that he 
believes in Franco-American friendship and that he in 
no way intended to question it. 


II. Vtetotre du gaullisme (The Victory of Gaullism). 


-- Le Figaro, January 25, 1945. 


Sartre attacks the petty bourgeois France of the 
Gtrauds and Pétains and, using Malraux's expression, 
says that the blood which flowed tn Paris in August 
was the blood of the Left. 


Le Préstdent Roosevelt dit aux journalistes francgats son 
amour de notre pays (President Roosevelt Tells the French 
Journalists of His Love for Our Country). 


ILALS 
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-- Le Figaro, March 11-12, 1945. 

This article reports an interview French journa- 
lists had with President Roosevelt in Washington on 
March 10. Roosevelt is described in these terms: 

What strikes you first of all is the deeply human 
charm of this long face, hard and delteate at the same 
time, with its eyes shining with tntelligence. You 
find a sort of generous warmth in it: something open 


and communteative intermingled curtously with the 
slightly savage harshness of the jaws. 


45/68 
Series! for Combat: 
Un Francais &@ New York (A Frenchman in New York). 
-- Combat, February 2, 1945. 


Jamais Les Américains n'ont eu tant d'argent (The Americans 
Never Had So Much Money). 


== CoOnban Hebruary | Seu louion 
Les Une rece re dans le souct (The Americans Worrying). 
== Combat. Mebpnuary 45. tolis:, 
This series describes the conditions of life in 
the United States. Sartre sees above all a contrast 


between wealth and pennypinching, pleasures and pro- 
found sadness, comfort and anguish. 


45/69 
Series for Combat: 


Déséquilibre aux U.S.A. (Disequilibrium in the Wo Balko Me 


== Comoae, Mereein hos, 19/55. 


Deuz courants politiques dans les U.S.A. de demain: Isola- 
ttonntsme eontre tntervention (Two Political Currents in 
Mermiaircteew = WisisaiNs 2 Isolationism vs. Intervention). 


== Combat, Wescem 6G, 19'S, 

Roosevelt et son "brain-trust" envisagent de réformer demain 
la géographte industrielle des Etats-Unis (Roosevelt and 

His "Brain Trust” Plan to Reform the Industrial Geography 

oe wis Uhwecl SiReeas EnPieie wlaliS War). 


-- Combat, March 7, 1945. 
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La Vallée du miracle (The Valley of the Miracle). 
-- Combat, March 8, 1945. 
L'Echee ou la réussite de L'expérience tentée auz U.S.A. 
dans le Tennessee influera demain sur la polittque américatne 
(The Success or Failure of the Experiment Being Tried Out 
in Tennessee Will Have an Influence on Tomorrow's Politics 
iol MMS CEL) 5 


-- Combat, March 9, 1945. 


These last three articles bear more specifically 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


45/70 
Series on Hollywood for Combat: 
Hotlywood 1945. 
-- Combat, March 27, 1945. 


Hollywood 1945: Comment les Amérteatins font leurs films 
(Hollywood 1945: How the Americans Make Their Movies). 


-- Combat, March 30, 1945. 
Hollywood évolue (Changing Hollywood). 
== Gomlooe, Kjell Iso2, 195. 
Deals with unions, the struggle against fascisn, 
and war movies; and welcomes the birth of the "thinking 


picture." 


Un Film sur Wrlson a apporté des votxz @ Roosevelt (A Movie 
about Wilson Won Votes for Roosevelt). 


-= Combat. Korii se ouise 


Hollywood aura dematn un coneurrent de plus: Le Mextque 
(Tomorrow Hollywood Will Have One More Competitor: Mexico). 


-- Combat, April 7, 1945. 


Bee Ab 
Series for be Frgaro: 


"En Sen trees l'ame de Ll'Amérique" (Looking for America's 
Soul). 


I. Un Pays o% L'on n'est jamats seul (A Country Where One 
ies Never Alone 


-- Le Figaro, March 29, 1945. 


ILZO) 
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II. Comment on fatt un bon Américain (How To Make a Good 
American). 


-- Le Figaro, March 30, 1945. 


III. Hors des ligues, point de salut (If You Aren't a Member 
of a Club You Can't Be Saved). 


-- Le Figaro, March 31, 1945, 


This series of reports was reprinted as Indtvid- 
ualisme et conformisme aux Etats-Unis in SITUATIONS, 
III, where it is dated February, 1945 (translated by 
Annette Michelson as Individualism and Conformism tn 
Be pea States in LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS 

LOSS J) 2 
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Series for Le Figaro: 
"Villes d'Amértque" (American Cities). 


I. Chaque jour, nait une etté. Chaque Jour, meurt un village 
(Bach Day a City Is Born; Each Day a Town Dies). 


-- Le Figaro, April 6, 1945. 


II. La Cité, Pour nous c'est un passé, pour eux c'est un 
epenam Wine Ciugy, oi Us Te!s 6 Paste Wor Maem Tes a 
Future). 


-- Le Figaro, April 13, 1945. 


III. be Passé, ict, ne latsse pas de monuments mats seulement 
des résidus (Here the Past Leaves No Monuments, Only 
Remains). 


sa ihe Wigesne, Isreal Wh, ies; 


a IV. Seuls quelques Noirs, tet, ont le temp de réver (Only 
a Few Blacks Have Time to Dream Here). 


== lie Wig@ne, Moeil 23, Uns. 

This series of reports was reprinted under the 
title Villes d'Amérique (American Cities). In 
SITUATIONS, III. 

American Cities, translated by Annette Michelson. 


#1) In LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955). 


#2) In Leslie A. Fiedler, ed. fhe Art of the Essay. 
New York: Crowell, 1958. 
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Wes / 73 


Series of seven articles on American workers for Combat: 


. oy Zs 
Les Travailleurs américains ne sont pas encore dee prolé- 
tatres (American Workers Are Not Proletarians Met): 


== Conan, mae G, IS. 


Les Etate-Unis pays de colons (The United States, a Land 
or Colom sus )) 


== Comlrat., iwae T, 1955. 


La Table de l'touvrier américain n'est pas moins bten garnte 
que celle de son patron (The American Worker's Table Is No 
Less Well Provided Than His Boss's). 


S= Comoe, Tae 9. ISS. 3 


Sartre describes in detail the American worker's 
standard of living, menu, and budget, but he adds: 
It must be said that thetr standard of living, above 
all at present, tends to hide the real probleme from 
them. 


Hello Jim! dit L'évéque de Chteago au balayeur d'école.-- 
Hello évéque! répond le balayeur (Hello Jim! Says the 
Bishop of Chicago to the School Janitor; Hello Bishop! the 
Janitor Replies). 


=5 Gani, Twa Ws, Ws, 


Sartre notices thts truly human kindness whtch 
governs class relattonshtps and says that the external 
stgns of class do not extst. 


Un Tristesse faite de fattgue et d'ennut pése sur les 
travailleurs des usines américaines (A Sadness Which Comes 
from Weariness and Boredom Weighs upon the American Factory 
Workers). 


== Olivera, iva We), WsihG) 


Sartre stresses the mechanization of labor and the 
fear of Marxism. 


Deputs la ertse de 1930, la travailleur américain vit dans 
la eratnte de redeventr un jour chdmeur (Since the Depres- 
sion, the American Worker Has Lived in Fear of Becoming 
Unemployed Again Some Day). 


-- Combat, June 14, 1945. 


That profound Amertean contradtettion: Amerteca 
ts the most optimistte country--the one whose people 
have always constdered war an avotdable accident and 
the use of foree never justiftable, but tt ts also 
the country in which one finds, in a latent state, the 
greatest possibility of vtolence. 


ee 
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Deux grandes organisattons groupent aux U.S.A. un tiers 

des travatileurs: JL'A.F.L. avec 5 800 000, le C.I.0. avec 

5 200 000 adhérents (Two Great Unions Include a Third of 

the American Workers: The A.F.L. with 5,800,000, the C.I.0. 
with 5,200,000 Members). 


-- Combat, June 30, 1945. 


Sartre's sympathy goes to the C.1.0., which includes 
Communists and blacks and which is more aware of the 
Abii @s? jyGUlawi@e ll Malla eac ila ein,, 


In the same issue of Combat a series of reports 
by Jacques-Laurent Bost, "Across the U.S.A.," begins. 


A two-part series for Le Figaro entitled: 

Retour des Etats-Unis. Ce que j'at appris du probléme noir 
(Return from the United States. What I Learned about the 
Black Problem). 


-- Le Figaro, June 16, 1945, and July 30, 1945. 


An objective report which takes into account both 
general facts and statistics and personal contacts. 
Its’ conclusion is as follows: The black problem is 
neither a politteal problem nor a cultural problem: 
the blacks are a part of the American proletariat and 
thetr cause ts the same as that of the white 
workers. . . . There seems to be only one solutton 
to the black problem--and tt ts not near at hand: 
when the Amertean proletartat--black and whtte--recognize 
that thetr interests in opposition to the ruling elass 
are the same, the Negroes will struggle as equals 
altongstde the whtte workers for the recognition of their 


rtghts. . . . All progress in Amertea depends, at 
bottom, on the development of working-class consetous- 
ness. 


Aig) GIL 1945, Sartre gave a lecture at the Centre 
d'études on the rue de Varenne entitled "Les Américains 
tels que je les ai vus" (The Americans As I Saw Them) 
(see report in L’Ordre de Paris, July 14, 1945). 


L'Homme ligoté: Wotes sur le "Journal" de Jules Renard 
(Man in Chains: Notes on Jules Renard's Journal). 


a) Messages IIT, 1944, [non-paginated]. 


1513 copies printed. Printing date: April 15, 1945. 
L'Homme ligoté takes up twelve pages of this issue, which is 
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subtitled Risques, Travaux, Modes (Risks, Works, Fashions), 
and in which there is also Pablo Picasso's Destre Caught 

By the Tail, Raymond Queneau s) "Stylkistaice Exerc: ses, 
a short story by Mouloudji. 


WT eyiaul 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I, with no indication of its 


source but dated 1945. 


This study seems to have been written at the same 
time as BAUDELAIRE: Sartre tries to show with precise 
examples that human alienation and the writer's are 
the same. 


He stopped speaking; he did nothing. Hts project 
was to destroy himself. Suffocated, gagged by his 
family, his times and his surroundings, hts penchant 
for psychological analysis, and his marriage, and 
sterilized by hig Journal, he found strength only tn 
dreams. 


The expression man tn chains occurs quite often 
in Sartre's writings of 1944-45. 


New Writing tn France: The Resistance "Taught That Literature 
Is No Fancy Acttvity Independent of Polttics." 


a) Vogue, July 1945, pp. 84-85. 


b) Translated from English as "Neue Literatur in 


Frankreich." Weue Rundsehau, no. 2 (January, 1946), pp. 
248-53. 


Taking bearings on the course of French literature 
in 1945, Sartre distinguishes two generations of writers: 
the one which, with men like Georges Bataille, Maurice 
Blanchot, and Jean Anouilh, is producing interesting 
works but is tied to the prewar period and has no 
followers, and the one which, with men like Michel Leiris, 
Jean Cassou, and above all Albert Camus, came out of 
the Resistance and represents the future. André 
Malraux is the prewar writer who, although he has not 
published anything for five years, has best adapted 
himself to the present and will of course resume his 
place of honor in our eyes. 


A good half of the article is devoted to Camus, 
who Sartre thinks represents the opportunity for a 
new classicism in France. Sartre does not cease to 
praise the man and the writer, analyzes his works, and 
even summarizes the plot of The Plague (which was not 
to come out for two more years). 
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Quand Hollywood veut fatre penser .. . "Cttiaen Kane" d'Orson 
Welles (When Hollywood Wants to Make Us Think . . . Orson 
Welles' Cttizen Kane). 


-- L'Eeran frangats, no. 5 (August 1, 1945). 


In re-reading this article, which he did not 
remember at all, Sartre hardly recognized his style 
and expressed some doubt about the authenticity of his 
signature. On the other hand, he did find in it the 
ideas Citizen Kane had suggested to him when he first 
saw it in the United States. After he saw the film 
again in France, Sartre had a slightly more favorable 
Opinion so fit bit snes toll Ieeth inks acteatssunidouib teddy; 
no masterpiece. 


The article grants Welles' mastery of technique 
and the ideological rightness of the film; yet it | 
expresses serious reservations about the worth of 
Cittzen Kane and doubts that it can serve as an example 
to French moviemaking. The film is reproached for 
being an tntellectual work, an tntelleetual’s work 
which is not suited to the peculiar genius of the movies. 
Then comes a long and ingenious analysis of the narra- 
tive techniques of the film--especially its deliberate 
disruption of the temporal order. These techniques 
are said to constitute an American avatar of "artistic 
writing." The conclusion of the article: In Citizen 
Kane the chips are down. We are not dealing with a 
novel, but with a narrative tn the past tense. . . 
Everything is analyzed, dissected, and presented in the 
intelleetual realm, in a false dtsorder constituted 
by subordinating events to the causal order--everything 
ts dead. . .. In my opinion Orson Welles' work ts a 
fine tllustration of the drama of the American tntellt- 
gentsta, which ts rootless and enttrely cut off from 
the masses. 


The only reference to this article we know of is 
in a review by André Bazin, "La technique de Citizen 
Kane" (The Technique of Citizen Kane), which appeared 
in Les Temps modernes (no. 17 [February, 1947], pp. 
943-49) and which quotes at length from Sartre's analysis. 


4 La Libération de Paris: Une Semaine d'apocalypse (The 
Liberation of Paris: An Apocalyptic Week 


== Charts, 6, © Uupust Bh, IOS), we We 
ThesmeMn em Lisi wenmu dice shiaism le Wet vO Our know 


ledge been mentioned. It commemorates the first 
anniversary of the Liberation of Paris. Denouncing 
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the vanity of the a posteriori claim that Paris 

liberated itself, Sartre writes that the rebels' struggle 
owes tts greatness to ite limitations: .. . they 

wanted to affirm the sovereignty of the Freneh people; 
and they understood that the only means they had of 
legitimizing the power of the people was to shed thetr 
own blood. 


He relates the Parisian uprising to the taking 
of the Bastille, and shows that the two events had the 
same character of a festival or an apocalypse. Borrow- 
ing the term apocalypse from André Malraux's Man's Hope, 
Sartre defines it as a spontaneous organtzatton of 
revoluttonary forces, and says more precisely: So 
what we're going to commemorate each year, offtetally 
and tn good order, te the explosion of freedom, the 
rupture of the established order, and the invention of 
a spontaneous and effeettve order. You will recognize 
here the outline of the description of the "group - 
becoming fused together" which Sartre will give in the 
CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, and you will recall 
that during these days of August, 1944, he himself lived 
through this exalting victory over the "serial order," 
and that this experience marked him deeply. (See also 


oh 7 Sa }) 


45/79 
Qu'est-ce qu'un collaborateur? (What Is a Collaborator?). 


a) La République francatse, 2a Year, no. 8 (August, 
1945), pp. 5-6; 2d Year, no. 9 (September, 1945), pp. 14-17. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, III. 


La République frangatse was a French magazine put 
out in New York. 


In this article Sartre draws a psychological and 
social portrait of the collaborator, taking Drieu la 
Rochelle especially as an example. He notes the 
following characteristics in him: Realism, rejection 
of law and the universal, anarehy and the dream of an 
tron rule, justiftieation of violence and deception, 
hatred of man. (See also 43/40.) 


45/80 
Présentation (Introduction) [to Les Temps modernes], 


a) First French publication. Les Temps modernes, no. 
IM Vetoper, Vols) ap. tee Dachiceinstiing “We Delewas, #! 
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b) Reprinted as Présentation des "Temps modernes." In 
SPU NGPITONNS IE IL 


The Case for Responstble Literature, translated by Natalie 
Galitzine. 


ei) Berton, Wk, MO, 65 Oly, MONS), BOs, thenwei 
COLLECESM im Cyaeil Cemmoliny, Gc, Wae Golden HowkBo~., Mieia\eleiae 
Werwclomiceilel sia WacOisemn, aes}, iy, tevolSt)iL., 


t2) Abridged version in Partisan Revtew, XII, no. 3 
(summer, 1945), 304-8. 


This text, in which Sartre characterizes in a 
striking way the kind of editorship he plans to give 
to his magazine as well as his idea of committed 
literature, excited universal interest at the time and 
elicited many commentaries--most of them expressing 
consternation--in literary circles. André Gide in 
particular was one of the first to attack the concept 
of commitment (in Terre des hommes, no. 8 [November 17, 
1945]): "Phe manifesto of Les Temps modernes is dis- 
wee, 5 5 9 MSleieSiglisin Closes liners slioial. 
Great progress, that is certain; great progress toward 
barbarity." 


45/81 


La Fin de la guerre (The End of the War). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 1 (October, 1945), pp. 163-67. 


Db) Reprinted ian SITUATIONS. li: 
The End of the War, translated by Constance Coolidge. 


-- Portfolto (Paris: Black Sun Press), Vol. II (December, 
1945). 


Tia has CIisSiLIMSiSmMeCcl wesas IS Wieeiwis Bewiese Weyoeia 
had surrendered, Sartre seems to foresee the problems 
of the cold war and already gives an indication of what 
HG wWemlin Taiwss @ Mis joOllaipneAIl svewmewm stil wwlais sewers 
to come will be: Today, August 20, 1945, in this 
deserted, starving Paris, the war has come to an end. 
Peace has not begun. .. . The end of the war ts no 
more than the end of that war. 


45/82 
AM CameKcieae 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 1 (October 1, 1945), p. 191. 
Unsigned text. 


Sayers WiwMesSOS WEA y ba josialiays MSI eialia inlatlae 
Sartre wrote this short piece in which he protests the 
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indefinite suspension of certain directors who worked 
during the war at the Continental film company and for 


italian ifrms 
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La Nattonalisatton de la littérature (The Nationalization of 
Literature). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 2 (November 1, IGWES  . ee 
193-211. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, II. 

The Nattonaltzatton of Literature. 

-~- View (New York), nos. 6-7 (1946-47), pp. 9, 29, 34, 36-40. 

Thais) ar tacie wanicinidies "quate wa, tarces mumbicz jot 

autobiographical elements (allusions to Paul Nizan, 
Charles Dullin, NAUSEA, etc.) and might well have been 
inspired by the publicity given Sartre's name after 
1945. (It ts not pleasant to be taken for a public 


monument while one ts still alive [SITUATIONS, II, 
pe ade) 


45/8h 


La Liberté cartéstenne (Cartesian Freedom), selection from 
an introduction to Descartes. 


a) Labyrinthe (Geneva), no. 14 (November 15, 1945), 
We To 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I. 


This selection is the end of the introduction 
to the Traits edition (see 46/102). 


Cartestan Freedom, translated by Annette Michelson. 


-- In LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955). 


45/85 
"Qu'est-ce que l'existentialisme? Bilan d'une offensive" 
(What Is Existentialism? The Balance of an Offensive), 
interview-article by Dominique Aury. 
-- Les Lettres frangaises, November 24, 1945. 
The first part of an investigation by Dominique 


Aury which includes short interviews with Sartre, 
Pierre Emmanuel, and Henri Lefebvre. 
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Sartre speaks of problems of the novel, particularly 
Gar Ile WISE S UN Gk ALIS} GCUAlEEEKS Siok 6 


In Zola's works everything is strictly determined. 
Zola's books are written tin the past, whereas my char- 
acters have a future. .. . Mathteu's childhood... 
does not count. ... He tted himself down with his 
mistress, his culture. 


Let us stress too, as curiosities, Pierre Emmanuel's 
statements: "I do not want to talk about [existen- 
venice m ilies Les fouls... Lxastentaadism seems to me 
to be a sickness of the soul and thus beyond cure. 
Why do they want to make us think that man is an abom- 
inable running sore on the face of nature?" 


As for Henri Lefebvre, he sees existentialism as 
"a phenomenon of decay which is wholly in keeping with 
the decomposition of bourgeois culture." For him, 
"humanism is fighting to make human beings healthy 
again. To say Hell ts other people is to deny humanism." 


Aury's investigation is continued in the December, 
1945, Lettres francgaises with interviews with Simone 
de Beauvoir, Gabriel Marcel, and Francis Ponge. Ponge 
has a favorable opinion of Sartre: "A certain taste 
I find in the man and in his works leads me to give 
eredit to a philosophy which has not yet put forth its 
ethics." As for Gabriel Marcel, he says without 
subtlety: "Sartre's existentialism is negative. Now 
there is Christian existentialism which is positive." 


45/86 
Portrait de l'antisémite (Portrait of the Anti-Semite). 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 3 (December 1, 1945), pp. 442-70. 


Portrait of the Antt-Semtte, translated by Mary Guggenheim. 


-- Abridged version in Partisan Review, XIII, no. 2 (spring, 
LOLS), Mss= 7/8. 


Published also as a Partisan Review pamphlet the same 
year. 


First part of ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW (Gallimard 
edition, pp. 7-65--see 46/98). This entire essay was 
written in October, 1944, as a note in the book makes 
clear (p. 86, Gallimard edition). But a letter Sartre 
wrote to a progressive Jewish intellectual (see 46/99) 
tells us that just as he was publishing it in Les Temps 
modernes he agreed to cut out fifty pages of it which 
were devoted to Jewish authenticity and inauthenticity, 
giving in thereby to the request of Jewish friends who 
were afraid that these elaborations would do their 
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cause a @isservice. These pages, which apparently 

make up Part III of the essay, were finally published 

in ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW. Thus it is not impossible 

that the positive reaction in progressive erie CiLweLlLes 
encouraged Sartre to publish the entire study. 


Let us recall that a phrase in Portrait of the 
Antisemite (The veason why Céline could support the 
Nazis’ soctalist theses was that he was patd off) led 
the author of Bagatelles for a Massacre, and Eyl eye) folsk wie 
Journey to the Bottom of the Night, to which NAUSEA 
owes so much, to write the most violent broadside 
against Sartre that has ever been written: A l'agité 
du bocal (To the Restless Fellow in the Glass Jar) 

(P. Lanauve de Tartas, [1948]). Céline complains that 


Sartre wrote this sentence to get him killed: WSS) 
this is what this little mucker wrote while I was in 
prison and in great risk of being hanged. You devilish 


little shit-crammed piece of filth, you poke yourself _ 
out of the crack of my ass to dirty me behind my back!” 


45/87 


"Entretien avec Jean-Paul Sartre" (Interview with Jean-Paul 
Sartre), by Christian Grisoli. 


-- Paru (Monaco), no. 13 (December, 1945), pp. 5-10. 


An interview which took place the day after Sartre's 
lecture at the Club Maintenant in October, 1945 (see 
46/88). Sartre goes over the main themes of the 
lecture; talks about the response to Roads to Freedom 
and analyzes several of its main characters (Mathieu, 
Brunet, Charles); justifies the scene in THE REPRIEVE 
about the evacuees from Berck; makes the meaning of the 
profound difference between him and Camus more precise; 
defines his position in respect to Marxism (it is the 
one found in Materialism and Revolution); and finally 
says he does not want any disciples. 


45/NOTE 1. 


Most bibliographies, following the Bibliothéque 
Nationale catalogue, attribute the preface to Suzanne 
Normand's Liberté Ship (Nagel, 1945) to Sartre. This is a 
big mistake which is, however, explained by the book's being 
headed by a short text (untitled but probably by the author) 
which has a truncated phrase of Sartre's inscribed below it. 
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LS /NOTE 2. 


An article by Sartre entitled "Nationalism and Revolu- 
tion" and "Revolutionary Nationalism," in turn, is announced 
on the back cover of the November and December, 1945, Les 
Temps modernes cover. This article was never published, at 
least not under either of these titles. The December issue 
also announces "Vie d'un Allemand" ("The Life of a German") 
WEIS Fo Wioy Il WEG LOM . 


LS/NOTE 3. 


The files of the weekly Terre des hommes do not contain 
eWay WER joy Seaeiniee 5 They do, however, hold many articles 
devoted to Sartre and existentialism, particularly (in no. 8 
[November 17, 1945]) an attack by André Gide on the ideas 
put forth in the Introduetton to "Les Temps modernes." 


ES Y NOME is 


ie 2 SORE, iSieeioiee WES Celie cl @ igieehasileliceie Cat ‘ile 
following work: 


Lilian White (pseudonym). Midi @ 14h (Here forever). 
Translated by Jean-Paul Sartre. NRF Gallimard. 


"Bdition illustrated by Savignac. Work awarded prizes 
by the Académie Frangaise and the Society for the Advancement 
of Good. Volume IV of the Shock Literature series published 
by the Nouvelle Revue frangatse under the direction of 
Maurice Thorez." Printing date: April 25, 1945. 


[Nal SuioliqugleyeliyOicaeN? jolt iialeAolerel Anal, iq [eKoLmligis) (enh iGlaltzhis 
Lilian White spent her whole youth in France. The "transla- 
tion" is the work of Pierre Bettencourt, who printed and 
published the book in 1946. 
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1946 


L'EXISTENTIALISME EST UN HUMANISME (Existentialism Is a 
Humanism). 


-- Pensées series. Nagel, [1946]. 143 pages. Printed in 
February, 1946, and put on sale the following month. 500 
copies on vellum superior. Many reprintings. 


EXISTENTIALISM or EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMANISM. 


t1) EXISTENTIALISM, translated by Bernard Frechtman. 
New York: Philosophical Library, [1947]. 


This rather free adaptation of Sartre's text has been 
reprinted in its entirety or in excerpts in a number of 
volumes, and more particularly in EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMAN 
EMOTIONS (New York: Philosophical Library, 1957). 


t2) EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMANISM, translated and with 
an introduction by Philip Mairet. London: Methuen, [1948]. 


The slightly altered text of a lecture given at the 
Club Maintenant on Monday, October 28, 1945, at Centraux 
Hall, rue Jean-Goujon. This lecture marks an unforget- 
table day in the anecdotal history of existentialism: 
so many people came that women fainted and the lecturer 
could scarcely make himself understood (see tie sepor tis 
in the October 29 Combat, the November 3 Terre des 
hommes, etc., as well as the burlesque version by 
Boris Vian in chapter 28 of The Froth of Passing Days). 
It was impossible to discuss what Sartre had said; to 
allow discussion the lecture was repeated in private 
before Ta Tew vera tacs Pani ot st hie discs saiom suet hee ion 
which the Marxist Pierre Naville takes part, is reprinted 
at the end of the Nagel volume. 


During the lecture, Sartre caused some astonishment 
by calling T. E. Lawrence an existentialist; all 
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reference to Lawrence vanishes in the final version. 


EXISTENTIALISM IS A HUMANISM was one of the most 
read and most criticized of Sartre's works and led to 
considerable misunderstanding. As Michel-Antoine 
Burnier saw quite well in Chotece of Aetton (Gallimard 
edition, p. 31), "the importance these pages assumed 
seems due to the laziness of a good number of critics 
who hesitated to read BEING AND NOTHINGNESS and were 
happy to be able to attack Sartre without too much 
effort and with a good conscience after having skimmed 
through 141 pages." It is worth recalling, however, 
that the work constitutes a rather poor introduction 
to Sartre's philosophy, above all for readers who 
have not been forewarned. Focused primarily on ethical 
questions, it popularizes the outstanding claims of 
existentialism at the price of making a sort of 
moralistic travesty of them. This is, moreover, the 
Gilli Wik SeenieSs Ines laskersolky see Seweel 


NOTE: Although the lecture was announced in the papers 
as "Existentialism Is a Humanism," it is entitled 
"L'Existentialisme est-il un humanisme?" (Is Existen- 
tialism a Humanism?) by Sartre himself in the text of 
the book, and by Simone de Beauvoir in Foree of 
Circumstance (p. 38). 


46/89 
MORTS SANS SEPULTURE {usually translated as THE VICTORS). 


a) Complete text of tableau 1, with variations, pub- 
lished as Les Vainqueurs (The Victors). Vatleurs 
(Alexandria), no. 4 (January, 1946), pp. 6-23. 


b) Text of act 1, tableau 2, in Spectateur, November 
12, Vee. 


e) First edition. Lausanne: Marguerat, [1946]. 195 
pages. Printing date: November 30, 1946. Volume printed 
with 60 copies on Marais vellum and 6000 copies on esparto 
grass. Dedication: "To Dolores." 


THE VICTORS is described here as a "play in three acts," 
act 3 being divided into two tableaux. As the result of a 
confusion, scene 2 of the final tableau is called scene 5. 


The text differs from that of the Gallimard edition 
(which gives the version used for the staging of the play). 
The differences are almost all minor ones, with the excep- 
tion of the ones in scene 3 of tableau 4 (pp. 181-91 of the 
Marguerat edition, pp. 244-9 of the Gallimard edition), 
which we shall comment upon briefly at the close of this 
annotation. 


d) A modified text presented as "a play in four acts" 
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in Prance-Illustratton, Supplément littéraire et théatral, 
no. 1 (March, 1947), pp. 15-38. With photographs of the play 
and a photograph of Sartre taken during rehearsals. 


.. @) Modified text, in "four tableaux." Reprinted in 
THEATRE, I (1947). 


In the cast of the play there appears an enigmatic 
Corbier, played by Maik. 


7) Text in “two acts, four tableaux.” In LAP... 
RESPECTUEUSE (The Respectful Prostitute), followed by MORTS 
SANS SEPULTURE. Le Livre de poche series, no. 55. Gallimard, 
[1954]. 


g) Reprinted in THEATRE (1962). 


h) Similar to (f). Folio series, no. 109. Gallimard, 
[1972]. : 


THE VICTORS or MEN WITHOUT SHADOWS. 


ei) Wei WGWORS , wramicilawiacl Wee wae NEW Weselks S1tyES Way 
Thornton Wilder, 1949. 


t2) Translated under the same title by Lionel Abel. In 
Three Plays. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Volume in- 
cludes also THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE and DIRTY HANDS. 


t3) MEN WITHOUT SHADOWS, translated by Kitty Black. ala 
Three Plays. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1949. Volume 
includes also THE RESPECTABLE PROSTITUTE and CRIME 
PASSIONNEL. 


t4) Same as (t2), in paperback, with addition of NO 
EXIT. Vintage Books, Liss]. 


t5) Same as (t3). London: Methuen, [1961]. Also 
Methuen paperback. 


t6) Paperback. Kitty Black's translation. ALTONA; 
MEN WITHOUT SHADOWS; THE FLIES. Penguin Books, [1962]. 


THE VICTORS and THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE are 
listed in the registry of authors as being by Sartre 
and Simone de Beauvoir. 


The play was staged for the first time in France 
on November 8, 1946, at the Théatre Antoine in a double 
Toakdbal False lol WUISIO) AROS PIOCMMO GIG) TEAR OYS an IME ONNE, It had been 
produced in Swedish at Géteborg on October 26, 19h6, 
and then in Copenhagen (see Le Figaro, November 6, 


19h6)), 


Directed by Michel Vitold. Settings by André 
Masson. Leading roles: 
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LUCIE Marie-Olivier 
SORBIER R.-dJ. Chauffard 
CANORIS Frangois Vibert 
HENRI Min elated, Wal ee) Tel 
JEAN Alain Cuny 


LANDRIEU Yves Vincent 


The first performance caused a scandal, primarily 
as a result of the torture scenes in the second 
tableau. Cries of "Take it to the Grand-Guignol!" and 
"Murderers!" were heard, and Mme St&€ve Passeur was seen 
walking out (see Le Monde, November 9, 1946). The 
November 17, 1946, France-Dimanche had "Scandal in 
Paris" in big headlines and printed photographs of 
faintings. The day after the first performance, before 
the opening curtain, Sartre had a notice read in which 
he said he was not trying to cause a scandal, that he 
had carefully avoided an inferior realism, and that he 
had only wanted to show human grandeur. Moreover, cuts 
were made in the torture scene and instead of tearing 
Sorbier's fingernails out on stage they simply beat 
lial Yyabielal i Awe) 4 There were 180 performances. 


Sartre had said since 1944 that he intended to 
write a play on a contemporary subject. He finally 
chose a Resistance episode and took a theme which 
reappears constantly in his work--torture. The play 
was written at the end of 1945 and was apparently 
called "Les Vainqueurs" (The Victors) to start with; 
Sartre talks about it this way in an interview he gave 
in October, 1945 (see 45/87): The characters themselves 
have already been down the road to freedom. The action 
takes place in an underground untt, and the theme of 
we phen ce wee LL Ql, yom wae beets Of Ge lngnno® 
word, heroism. I'll try to show what ts total about 
herotsm, as I shall show in a coming tssue of Les 
Temps modernes what is total about antisemitism. The 
play was announced in Les Temps modernes (no. 3 
[December 1, 1945]|) with its final tittle. 


In Foree of Cireumstance (p. 112), Simone de 
Beauvoir describes Sartre's intentions in the following 
manner: "In November, THE VICTORS opened. Sartre had 
written this play a year before; at the time when the 
ex-collaborators were beginning to show themselves 
again, he had wanted to refresh people's memories. He 
had thought a great deal about torture for four whole 
years; alone, and among friends, he asked himself: 
Should I not speak about it too? What would be the 
best way to handle it? He had also pondered a great 
deal on the relation between the torturer and his 
victim. All these thoughts that haunted him he threw 
into his play. Once more he confronted ethics and 
praxis: Lucie retreats stubbornly into her indi- 
vidualistic pride, while the militant Communist, 
presented by Sartre as in the right, aims at effective- 
ness," 
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THE VICTORS was badly received by the critics and 
has never been revived on a Parisian stage. Sartre 
could say about it in 1960 (see 60/346): 


It's a fatlure. Broadly speaking, I dealt with 
a subject which gave no breathing room: the victims! 
fate was absolutely determined ahead of time, no one 
could suppose they would talk, and so, as they say 
nowadays, there was no suspense. I put people with a 
elearly established destiny on the stage. In the 
theater, there are two posetbilities: to give in or 
to eseape. The ecards were already on the table. It 
ts a very somber play with no surprises. It would 
have been better to make a novel or a movie out of tt. 


Was ApuiGlesulesaig She i Walid tele) Sigsesleisg wie jolly 
is not attractive, but it has a severity and toughness 
which end by becoming strange and giving the play a 
special place in Sartre's theatrical works. 


The variations mentioned under (e) above are 
interesting because they draw our attention to another 
special characteristic of the play. In the first 
version of one of the final scenes, Lucie, who wants 
only to die because she feels irremediably debased by 
the tortures she has been subjected to, gives way 
before the arguments of first Canoris and then Henri, 
who have decided to make false confessions in order 
to save their lives. They convince her by appealing 
to the duty of solidarity with all those to whom their 
lives could still be useful. In the second version of 
this scene, Lucie remains deaf to these same arguments 
(which, by the way, are presented this time in a less 
extended form: Sicinis Gal wlie wes tere aly Sigil eos 5 
in particular, disappear), and it is the sound of 
falling rain and her memory of the smell of wet earth 
which finally revive in her the urge to live. These 
changes do not, in spite of what has been said (see 
Roger Garaudy in Perspectives for Man), involve any 
change in the meaning of the play; they are better 
explained by a concern for psychological plausibility 
than by some ideological intention. They do not prevent 
THE VICTORS from being the only play of Sartre's in 
which there is an explicit affirmation of positive 
values close to a certain "socialist-realist" humanism, 
embodied in the character of the Communist Canoris. 

In spite of his apparently tragic end and his extremely 
harsh character, the play is definitely optimistic. 


For interviews concerning THE VICTORS, see 


h6/91-46/96 A. 
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LA PUTAIN RESPECTUEUSE (The Respectful Prostitute), play in 
one act and two tableaux. 


LSE 


46/90 
a) Nagel, [1946]. 164 pages. 


Printing date: October 29, 1946. Dedication: "To 
Michel and Zette Leiris." 500 copies on Alma vellum. 


b) Reprinted in THEATRE, I (1947). 


e) LA P... RESPECTUEUSE, followed by L'ENGRENAGE (In 
the Mesh). Le Livre de poche series, no. 55. Gallimard, 
(1954). 


p d) LA P... RESPECTUEUSE, followed by MORTS SANS 
SEPULTURE (The Victors). Le Livre de poche series, no. 55. 
Gallimard, [1954]. 


é) Reprinted in THEATRE (1962). 


f) Reprinted in L’Avant-Seéne Théatre, nos. 402-3 
(Maw 115, 1966), wo, 13. 


Q)  simitan tow (d) a holvosertes!, no. NO, | Gallimard. 
abe pelle 


THERES PE Gun yl r ROS Tua Bie 
ti) Adaptation for the New York stage by E. Wolas. 


t2) First translated by Lionel Abel. In Art and 
Aetton, 10th anniversary issue, twice a year 1938-48. New 
York: Twice a Year Press, [1948]. Pp. 18-64. (See 48/160. 


For publication in book form, see #6/89. 


Zoo HERES PH CIMAB TE PROSTITUTE, translated by Kitty 
Black. (See 46/89.) 


Wie joey, ELEC INSCl sees 


-- a movie version by Marcel Pagliero (1952), with 
Barbara Laage and Ivan Desny (see Appendix); 

-- a complete LP recording by the troupe Les Tréteaux 
de Paris, on L'Avant-Scéne, 1968; 

-- a "musical comedy," with a score by Olivier Bernard, 
first staged in October, 1967, at the Théatre-Maison 

as 1a CwilhehmeS aim Caeia. 


The play was first performed on November 8, 1946, 
at the Théatre Antoine (directed by Simone Berriau) in 
B, Clowigie sia wraticin Wis WiIEUNCIIS!, Whee joaererehbetsag ts jelihnl(S 
is not given, but he was Sartre, assisted by Michel 
Vitold. Settings by André Masson. 


Leading roles: 


Thy JE PA EA ILI Héléna Bossis 
THE NEGRO Habib Benglia 
FRED Yves Vincent 


THE SENATOR Robert Moor 


ALS) if 
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Sartre wrote the play in a few days to complete 
the bill scheduled for the Théa&tre Antoine. The Negro 
problem was in the news in 1946 in connection with 
Senator Bilbo's racist politics and with a series of 
lynchings in the United States South, and it would not 
be long before it was exploited in literature (see 
Boris Vian [Vernon Sullivan], I'ZLl Spit on Your Graves). 
Sartre gets his inspiration from a famous case reported 
in a partisan fashion by Vladimir Pozner in Les Etats 
désunis (The Dis-United States) ([Denoé1, 1938]; the 
chapter celled "Le Viol" (The Rape), pp. 97-109): at 
Scottsboro, Alabama, in 1931, nine Negroes were accused 
of raping two prostitutes, Victoria Price and Ruby 
Bates, and were condemned as a result of their testimony 
to death in the electric chair. The affair had inter- 
national repercussions; it was complicated by the fact 
that the two prostitutes, giving in to the various 
pressures put on them, changed their testimony several 
times. 2 


Already before the war Sartre had found it 
deplorable that the title of John Ford's play, ‘Tis 
a Pity She's a Whore, had been translated as Dommage 
qu'elle sott une prostituée ('Tis a Pity She's a 
Prostitute). The title he gave to his play was 
considered by some people to be an outrage to good 
morals, and led Fréderic Dupont, town councilor, in 
Dawmticwlear tomdenande wie te apie mich ie mors aolenc cmibla numb le 
play. In the November 21, 1946, Figaro,Dupont declared: 
"This already controversial title is a vulgar defamation 
of the great American democracy." The management of 
the subways, which had let titles like Le Cocu 
magntfique (The Magnificent Cuckold) and Une femme dans 
son lit (A Woman in His Bed) be posted, insisted that 
the word putatn (whore) INS ComiseiweaGl. uel wis jollenr see 
is Course under the title wa Pe. respeerucuse. caving 
this last word a meaning it was far from having had till 
then and making Sartre a neologian in spite of himself. 


Sartre took much more seriously the charge of 
anti-Americanism which had been brought against him 
from many sides, notably by Thierry Maulnier in the 
November 19, 1946, Speetateur: 


"This play in which, only two years after the 
Liberation of Paris, we are shown Americans with the 
Tecle wot thie mols Gusre pulls aavicwsh ca Oech yasmeL mp Os mint Rmarid 
hypocrisy, produces an almost intolerable discomfort. 
If there had been an American soldier in the theater, 
I would not have dared to look at him." 


Sartre gave the following reply to an American 


reader who had accused him in the November 13 New York 
Herald Tribune of being anti-American as well: 


Lae 
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A Letter from M. Sartre, letter dated November 18, 1946, 


-- New York Herald Tribune (European edition), November 20, 
WHS. Wo Be 
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Excerpts: 


Iam not antt-Amertecan. I don't even know what 
the word means. . .. It ts true that tf I had shown 
only the unsavory aspects of your etvilization, it 
could have been said that I was against it. But I 
haven't. I have just devoted two whole issues of my 
review, Les Temps modernes, to the Untted States. 


The wrtter's duty, and his spectal mission to his 
readers, is to denounce injustice everywhere, and all 
the more so when he loves the country whtech lets thts 
injustice happen. 


Sartre took the same line of argument in his 
preface to the American version of THE RESPECTFUL 
PROSTITUTE in 1948 (see 48/160), and in an answer to 
Frédéric Dupont's attempt to get the play closed down: 


M. J.-P. Sartre répond ad M. Frédérie Dupont (M. J.-P. Sartre 
Replies to M. Frédéric Dupont). 


-- Une Semaine dans le monde, November 23, 1946. 


Text: I have learned that M. Frédéric Dupont ts 
asking the Consetl Munictpal to ban my play, Le P... 
respectueuse (The Respectful Plrostitute]). The reason 
he gtves for this strange request ts that I allegedly 
insulted our Amertcan frtends. 


Crittetaing a certain ractsm which ts found not 
only in some regtons of the United States but also 
here tn France can tn no way be considered, tf one ts 
in good fatth, an act of hostility toward our American 
alltes. 


Following a debate which took place on December 5, 
1946, the Municipal Council of Paris rejected Frédéric 
Dupont's request while paying tribute to America. 


From the progressive camp came another sort of 
eriticism which is well summarized by Simone de Beauvoir 
(Foree of Citreumstance, p. 114): "The Communists 
thought it a pity Sartre had shown his public a Negro 
trembling with fear and respect, instead of a real 
fighter. That's because my play reflects the present 
imposstbility of solving the color problem in the U.S., 
SAmMrIeS WSL SeEl 4 
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THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE, produced by the 
"Respectful Company" in a mutilated translation, had 
a pretty big success in the U.S.A., and had wrangles 
with the censors of many towns, especially Chicago. 
This adaptation was indirectly the source of serious 
aaysya aed (law Clin see aOae SemecaP es) o One clause of the 
contract, signed in a rush with the Respectful Company, 
specified that the company reserved the rights to a 
movie version. in LO5i. Sartre. wantin tom dol a stavor 
to one of his friends, Marcel Pagliero, authorized him 
to film a French version of the play. Arguing on the 
basis of its contract, the Respectful Company brought 
a suit against Sartre, succeeded in blocking his 
American rights,and had him condemned to paying them 
a very large sum. 


Let us point out here that Sartre let Pagliero 
give his movie (1952) an optimistic ending, and that 
he also agreed in 1954 that the Soviet version of his . 
play be changed in the same way. This version was 
performed with great success in Moscow under the chaste 
title of Lizgzte MacKay, the heroine of the play, and was 
published in Inostranatia Literatura (no. 1 [ January, 
1955]; translation by N. Ignatieva and V. Fink). 


In an interview he gave to Libération (July 16, 
1954), Sartre says more specifically that the Russians 
will use the movie ending and not the play ending: 

They cannot accept the tdea that the gtrl could have a 
glimmer of awareness and then be completely taken tn. 
I don't have any objection to thts change since I wrote 


the two verstons. In a subsequent interview (The 
Observer, June 25, 1961), he gives the following jus- 
tification: I've known too many young workers who had 


seen the play and had been discouraged to see tt end 
sadly. And I realized that those who are really pushed 
to the limit, those who hang on to life the best they 
ean, these people need to have hope. 


Along with NEKRASSOV, THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 
is one of the two dramatic works of Sartre which have 
WSS jNSieceemMAcl Malay Wid Wit Woo Bolle (see 67/NOTE 3). 


The play was also put on in Havana in February- 
March, 1960, during the stay which Sartre and Simone 
de Beauvoir made in Cuba. Generally speaking, its 
SUCCES, JOUENSI leNStSel MUS FAIS SQE SIO Igleleyal iclalin ae WHE) WILOONO RNS) 


On October 29, 1946, Sartre individually received 
the representatives of the Parisian newspapers in order 
to talk to them about THE VICTORS and THE RESPECTFUL 
PROSTITUTE. We have been able to cull out the following 
interviews, all of which say more or less the same icin eleraee 


"Morts san s€pulture" n'est pas une ptéce sur la Réststance" 
(THE VICTCRS Is Not a Play about the Resistance). 


-~- Combat, October 30, 1946. 


1ho0 
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What tnterests me are borderline sttuattons and 
the reacttons of those who find themselves thrust into 
them. For a whtle I thought about having my play take 
place during the Spantsh Civil War. It could just as 
well take place in China. ... 


I espectally wanted to show that sort of inttmacy 
whteh comes to grow up between the executioner and his 


vtetim. 
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"Jean-Paul Sartre va faire ses débuts de metteur en scéne 
avec La Putain respectueuse" (Jean-Paul Sartre Will Make His 
Debut as a Producer with THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE), inter- 
view by Jacques Marcerou. 
-~ Libération, October 30, 196. 

46/94 
"'La Torture pose le probléme de la liberté humaine,’ nous 
adit Jean-Paul Sartre" ("Torture Confronts Us with the Problem 
of Human Freedom," Jean-Paul Sartre Says), interview by 
André Warnod. 
-- Le Figaro, November 1, 19h6. 

Here Sartre characterizes THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 
as "comic opera." 

46/94 A 
"L'Homo Sartrius chez Antoine" (Homo Sartrius at the 
Antoine), interview-article by René Laborde. 
-- Paysage, November 1, 1946. 

46/94 B 


Interview-article by P. §S. 
-- L'Aurore, November 3, 1946. 


Speaking of THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE, Sartre says, 
People who go looking for a seandal are wasting their 
time. ‘ 


46/95 


"Les deux pieces de M. Jean-Paul Sartre" (M. Jean-Paul 
Sartre's Two Plays), interview by H. K. 


-- Le Monde, November 5, 1946. 


hi 
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‘Jean-Paul Sartre installe Ll'existentialieme chez Antoine” 
(Jean-Paul Sartre Moves Existentialism into the Antoine), 
interview by Mare Blanquet. 


-- Opéra, November 6, 1946. 


Concerning THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE, Sartre says, 
In it I took... my timid first steps--for whitch I 
beg tndulgence--as a producer. 


46/96 A : 
"La Défense de J.-P. Sartre" (J.-P. Sartre's Defense), inter- 
view by Simone Chevallier. 


a) Paris-Spectacles, November 15, 1946. 


b) Reprinted in Une Semaine de Parts, November 19-25, 
1946. 


Sartre justifies representing the torture of 
Resistants on the stage as follows: If the theater 
: ts only a distraction, tt keeps men from thinking 
about what they are. The theater ts above all a means 
of showing the human situation to the public. 


And he adds: I don't believe in characters. Men 
are free. They take good and bad stands in relatton 
to a gtven sttuatton. Man chooses his destiny up ttll 
the moment he ts erossed out by death, the borderline 
ease of human freedom. 


46/97 
EXPLICATION DE "L'ETRANGER" (Analysis of The Stranger). 
-- Sceaux: Le Palimugre, 1946. 31 pages. 
Although this little booklet printed in January, 
1946, was in principle not for sale, it was widely 
disseminated and seems to have been the origin of 


Jean-Jacques Pauvert's career as a publisher. 


See also 43/39. 


1he 
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REFLEXIONS SUR LA QUESTION JUIVE (Reflections on the Jewish 
Question (referred to hereafter by American edition title, 
ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW)). 


a) Excerpt. Portrait de l'antisémite (Portrait of the 
Anti-Semite). Les Temps modernes, no. 3 (December, 1945), 
pp. 442-70. (See 45/86.) 


b) Book. Paul Morihien, [1946]. 198 pages. 120 copies 
on wood-free Lafuma and 3000 on esparto grass. Herresiuriatselata 
date: November 20, 1946. New edition, 1947. 


e) Republished. Gallimard, [1954]. 189 pages. 
d) Idées series. Gallimard, [1961]. 
ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW or PORTRAIT OF THE ANTI-SEMITE. 


ti) About three-fourths of the book first translated by 
George J. Becker. Reflections on the Jewish Question-- 
1. The Situation of the Jew--2. Portratt of the Inauthentie 
Jéw--3. Gentile and Jew. Commentary, V, no. & (April, 1948), 
BUG =Car Orme omn (Maryam) ees G OO any GuuinlonmGmn Jie eLOlnS) i, 
22 Sil . 


té2) ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW, translated by George J. 
Becker. New York: Schocken, [1948]. Same in paperback, 
brg6o Je 


ES) PORWR IO Oi GMs ANGI SSC, igackyes leer by Brie 
de Mauny. London: Secker and Warburg, [1948]. 


t4) Same as (ti). New York: Grove Press, Black Cat 
paperback, [1962]. 


This essay, one of Sartre's most famous, has become 
a classic for anyone concerned with the Jewish problem, 
and it has undoubtedly helped make us more clearly 
conscious of this problem (see also 46/99 and 47/132; 
on Israel, see 48/164, 49/185, 65/457 to 67/463, and 
69/504). Yet today Sartre judges the book incomplete 
in several respects, and said in a 1966 interview 


(see 66/458): 


e Its shortcomings leap out at me. I had to deal 
wtth the problem from a twin point of view, historical 
and economic. I kept myself to a phenomenologtcal 


desertptiton. If I were to redo my essay today, I 
would base it on a series of remarkable works--ltke 
Poltakoff's History of Antisemitism--whtich have since 
appeared, and I would try to deepen it in the two 
dtreetions I menttoned. But I don't think my eon- 
elustons would have changed very much. The relatton 
between the Jew and antisemitism ts as virulent as 
ever, And I would retain my distinetion between the 
authentte and the inauthentte Jew. Being authentte 
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does not necessarily mean committing oneself to Israel: 
a Jew is authentic when he has become consetous of hts 
Jewish condition and feels his solidarity with all other 
Jews. 


See also Force of Citreumstance, p. 45, where Simone 
de Beauvoir writes: "ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW .. . shows 
how the phenomenological method can be enriched and 
made flexible by constant recourse to the social; but 
the concrete factual basis necessary to a history of 
anti-Semitism is not there.” 


Jewish reactions to this essay have been in general 
rather divided. They are well summed up in the following 
opinion expressed by Arnold Mandel: "ANTI-SEMITE AND 
JEW is both the worst and best of things. ... [The 
best is the portrait of the anti-Semite], which is 
drawn with admirable perspicacity. .. . [The worst 
is] the categorical refusal to consider the nevertheless 
real dimension in which Judaism represents for the Jews 
something more than and different from a nickname pinned 
on them which they defiantly adopt. . . . Sartre's 
great defect, in the circumstances, is his almost total 
lack of experience of an organic and thus truly authentic 
dimension of Jewish life" (L'Arehe, February, 1962, 

p. 48). The reception from traditionalist Jewish 
circles was much harsher (see, for example, Josué 
Jéhouda, L'Anttsémitisme, mtrotr du monde (Antisemitisn, 
a Reflection of the World) [Geneva, 1958], pp. 261-64). 


Let us recall, finally, Albert Memmi's book dedi- 
cated to Sartre, Portrait d'un Juif (Portrait of a Jew) 
(Gallimard, 1962), which although close to Sartre's 
main ideas, is a sort of protest against them in the 
Manewon able. hac tone be dim emdiewas iin. 
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Une Lettre de Jean-Paul Sartre (A Letter from Jean-Paul 
Sartre). 


-- Hillel (organ of the World Union of Jewish Students; 
Paris), no. 3 (December 1946-January 1947), p. 29. 


This letter concerning ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW, which 
is undated but was apparently written in December, 
1945, and which is addressed to someone (probably Robert 
Misrahi or Albert Memmi) who works for Hillel, is pre- 
sented this way by the magazine: "Coming from an 
outsider, this view of the Jewish problem could be of 
use in teaching certain of our fellow believers." 


We reproduce below the published passage in its 
entirety: 


- + . TI have just found your letter and I want you 
to know what a pleasure it was to read it: I am in 
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complete agreement wtth you about the Jewish 


problem . . . at the moment your letter arrived, a 
study I had called "Portrait of the Antt-Semite" was 
appearing in the Temps modernes. Wow this study 


tneluded a long sequel in whteh I painted the portrait 
of the tnauthentic Jew (who is ltke the worker who 
wished to deny his condition as a worker by acting like 
a bourgeois instead of demanding to be ltberated as a 
worker, that ts, tnstead of going beyond his situation 
through a revolutionary attitude whitch involves 
recognition of this situation). I ended by showing 
what the authentie Jew could demand--that is, his full 
rights as a Jew and as a man--instead of trying to 
conceal his peeultar characteristics. In my judgment 
these characteristics are neither ethnie nor physio- 
togtcal nor religious. It's just that the Jew's 
sttuation ts to be the man other men treat as a Jew. 
MG hie WEG 1S WES BbetGhetOM, Wie BR, Be BE woe Gi 
matter of a Jew's declaring that this attttude ts 
absurd or eriminal (although tt is both) but of his 
struggling to go beyond this condition others constitute 
for him by fully recogniaing the condition. I sincerely 
believe that for a Jew authenttcity begins from the 
moment he says, I am a Jew, that ts, from the moment 

he takes responstbility, through a proud and resolute 
deetston, for the charactertstics which the others 
sought to tmpose upon him externally and whtch end, 
Ltke the look another person subjects us to, by 
ptereing him to the marrow. It ts as a Jew and not just 
as a man (that is, insofar as this age-old situation 
has led to your own culture, your own conception of 

the world, and your own particular virtues) that you 
should claim your absolute equality wtth non-Jews. 

When one ts not oneself in danger, and has not oneself 
known the humiltation and angutsh of persecutions, tt 
ts always hard to gtve advice and make judgments. So 
when my Jewtsh friends asked me to eut out the 50 pages 
in whitch I set forth this opinion, it was for them and 
not for me to dectde what was best for them. (I think 
most of them are hesitating between assimilation and 
authenticity.) But I am especially happy to find a 

Jew who thinks the same as I do about this subject 

and who has the right himself to say what he thinks. 


“46/100 
Les Mobiles de Calder (Calder's Mobiles). 
a) Text dated 1946 which was listed in show catalogue. 
Alexander Calder: Mobiles Stabiles Constellations (Alexander 
Calder: Mobiles, Stabiles, Constellations). lLouis-Carré 


Gallery, 10, avenue de Messine, Perky Vb Gee Pore (— oe 


Published for a show which was held from October DS 2016) 
November 16, 1946, and distributed by the Hune bookstore. 


ILS 
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Printing date: October 22, 1946. 


In addition to Sartre's article and the list of works 
on show, the catalogue includes a text by James Johnson 
Sweeney. 


b) Incomplete translation. In Art News, December, 
LONG 6 


e) Complete translation by Wade Baskin. In Wade Baskin, 
trans. ESSAYS IN AESTHETICS. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1963. 


dad) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IIi1. 


An attempt to define and describe, in an almost 
poetic way, these "strange beings, halfway between 
matter and life" that mobiles are. 


Sartre had met Calder in America; he was at the 
opening of his show at the Louis Carré Gallery (see 
Foree of Circumstance, p. 118). 


46/101 
Study of Baudelaire. 


a) Excerpt. Un Collége sptrttuel (A Spiritual School). 
Confluences, n.s., no. 1 (January-February, 1945), pp. 9-18. 
(See 45/63.) 


b) Fragment d'un portratt de Baudelaire (Excerpt from 
a Portrait of Baudelaire). Les Temps modernes, no. 8 (May, 
19h), pmo Lk SaiF « 


This excerpt, dedicated to Jean Genet, corresponds to 
pages 58-114 of the Gallimard edition and does not involve 
any modifications. 


e} Published as Introduction. In Charles Baudelaire. 
Eertts intimes: Fusées, Mon coeur mts a nu, Carnet, Corres- 
pondance (Intimate Writings: Rockets, My Heart Laid Bare, 
Notebook, Correspondence). Point du Jour,1946. Pp. I-CLXV. 


Printing date: November 3, 1946. This volume, the 
fourth in the Incidences series, had a printing of 20h0 
numbered copies and 50 noncommercial copies. The selections 


were chosen by the publisher, R. B. [René Bertelé], and 
Jean-Paul Sartre. 


d) The introduction was reprinted as an independent 
volume. BAUDELAIRE. Point du Jour, 1946. 166 pages. This 
edition, which is exceedingly hard to find, was a separate 
printing of volume (¢c); its pages are numbered in Arabic 
rather than Roman numerals. 


e) Book. Gallimard, [1947]. (See 47/115.) 
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NOTE: We have not been able to uncover any trace of the 
"D.A.C., Monaco" edition which one or two bibliographies 
mention. (For English translations, see 47/115.) 


This essay on Baudelaire, which was originally 
conceived of as an introduction to his Intimate Writings 
(a fact which needs stressing), was written in 19hh, 
that is to say at a time when, on the one hand, Sartre 
Was bent on stressing the writer's need to commit him- 
self and be morally responsible, and, on the other, 
according to Simone de Beauvoir (Foree of Cireumstance, 
p. 44), he was "still far from having understood the 
fecundity of the dialectical idea and of Marxist 
materialism." 


Trying to reconstruct Baudelaire's experience, 
Sartre makes use of the idea of ortginal choice and 
says in conclusion: The free choice man makes of htim- 
self ts absolutely tdentiecal to what is called his 
destiny. For Sartre, Baudelaire ts the man who has 
ehosen to see himself as tf he were another--his life 
tse nothing but the story of that failure. 


Since Baudelaire had become a national institution 
and the very symbol of poetry, the essay caused a 
scandal and was violently attacked on all sides. What 
Sartre was above all condemned for--in spite of the 
limits he himself had set to his study--was having 
spoken only of the man and ignored the "fact of being 
a poet." Subsequently, people did not fail to challenge 
the ethical distinction Sartre had made between 
Baudelaire and Jean Genet. Although Sartre himself 
recognized the inadequacies of his method (he thinks 
he did not explain Baudelaire enough in terms of his 
body and the facts of his life history), the fact 
remainis that his study, and the violent reactions it 
provoked, marked a date in Baudelairian criticism. 


im spite wo (several supertvenals da kenelsisies 
especially the mother's remarriage, it does not seem 
to us that there is any basis for establishing too 
close a parallel between the case of the infant 
Baudelaire and that of the infant Sartre. On the 
other hand, the character of Philippe in Roads to 
Freedom seems to be directly inspired by Baudelaire 
as Sartre described hin. 


46/102 


La Liberté cartésienne (Cartesian Freedom), introduction 
to a volume of selections from Descartes. 


a) Excerpt in Labyrinthe (Geneva), no. 14 (November 15, 


TO hes ts 


This selection is the end of the introduction to the 
Traits edition. 
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b) Published in Descartes, 1596-1650. Introduction 


and selections by J.-P. Sartre. Les Classiques de la Liberté 
series. Geneva and Paris: WNT) 4, WWaeroal es (Ce) ILAbaL wis 5 [1946]. 
Pp. 9-52. 


This is the first volume in the Classiques de la Liberté 
series supervised by Bernard Groethuysen. Printing date: 
May 30, MCMIVL (1946 and not 1944, as some read it). The 
text is the same as that in SITUATIONS, I, with the exception 
of certain minor changes in punctuation and of the final 
note, which was added following an article by Simone 
Pétrement, "La Liberté selon Descartes et selon Sartre” 
(Freedom According to Descartes and Sartre), which came out 
in Critique (no. 7 [December, 1946], pp. 612-20). 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, I. 
Cartestan Freedom, translated by Annette Michelson. 
-- In LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955). 


In an interview he gave in 1944 (see 44/58) Sartre 
said that Descartes was the only Frenchman who had had 
a great effect on his mind. In this essay he gives a 
clear and precise statement of what he thinks Descartes's 
originality and limitations consist of: Descartes 
understood, well before Heidegger, that freedom was 
the sole basis of being, and that free will was bound 
to negativity, but he had not been able to conceive 
of this negativity as productive, and so he had 
attributed to God the role which properly belongs 
to man. 


Several developments, particularly those concerning 
responsibility and commitment, allow us to understand 
Sartre's position in 1945 better. Let us point out 
the formula, To be free ts by no means to be able to 
do what one wants but to want what one is able to do. 


46/103 
Conversation with Roger Troisfontaines. 


-- Excerpts in Roger Troisfontaines. Le Choix de J.-P. 
Sartre (J.-P. Sartre's Choice). 2d ed. Aubier-Montaigne, 
[UOk6], Pp. 52-535 “65-67. 


This conversation took place in Brussels on 
October 23, 1945, and bore on several of the criticisms 
developed by Father Troisfontaines in the first edition 
of his study of Sartre (same publisher, 1945). 


Troisfontaines had written the following passage 
(pp, Sl=52): 


"What kind of man is a man under forty who hangs 
out in cafes? Look at him flopped down any old place 
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in a moleskin booth. The reason why he ordinarily lives 
in this public hall is that he has no 'home,' no hearth 
around which his family might gather or at which he 
might greet his close friends. The people he calls his 
friends are really just passing acquaintances, and love 
for him is what he 'makes with' women he happens to run 
into. Politics? Oh! He talks a lot about it, but 
without really committing himself except to criticize 
and scheme; social service, civic life, job, every- 
thing which might be effective and constructive dies 

at the frosted door. Not to speak of the religious 
UWS> « « 6 Ore Or ewe ei maemes, » o » Wheat de ewe 
of it in these adulterated circles where the very pro- 
ducts of the earth themselves are drunk, in an advanced 
state of fermentation, from little glasses? 


"'Phe cafe man,' with all his anchors broken, cut 
off from his organic ties with the world, other men, 
and God, life's river has cast up in solitude upon 
her banks." 


Sartre objects that Troisfontaines presents the 
cafe as an intrinsically evil place, and says more 
specifically (pp. 52-53): 


It's true I spend my days there, and from morning 
to ntght. But your interpretation of thts ts wrong, 
because I'm more "committed" there than I am at home. 
In my room I feel like stretching out on my bed. In 
the eafe I work: that's where I've written all my 
books. . . . What draws me to the eafe? It's an 
tndtfferent atmosphere where other people exist without 
caring about me and without my bothering about them. 
The anonymous customers who dtspute notsily at the 
netghboring table bother me less than a wife and 
children who creep around so as not to bother me. The 
wetght of a famtly would be unbearable to me. Whereas 
in the cafe the others are there, and that's that. 

The door opens. A pretty woman walks through the 
room and stts down. I watch her go by and then go 
back effortlessly to my blank page. She has gone by 
like a movement of my consetousness, and nothing more. 


The second theme broached in the conversation is 
that of the existence of God. Sartre says in this 
respect (p. 86): 


The world ts obviously absurd and ends for us tn 
death. It ts because men are afratd of this gratuttous 
extstence, tt ts tn order to guarantee that they will 
be rewarded in the great beyond, that they have tnvented 
a God. But for us, who look itfe tn the face, there's 
no need to bother about these chimeras. You are mis- 
taken when you aceuse me of being against God: how 
eould one be against what does not extst? TI am without 
God and I'm proud of tt. 


Naturally ion shonitieiiniesmesicle saat heisus itt tuldemes 
IVES SIE So 
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Wesete 


on Miracle de la rose (Miracle of the Rose), by Jean 


CHEILENE © 


rose. 


=- Publicity inset for the first edition of Miracle de la 
Lyon: Barbezat. Edition limited to 475 copies and 


printed on March 30, 1946. B.N. listing: Enfer U79. 
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This text seems to be the first Sartre wrote about 
Cemlcace. We reproduce it below in extenso (as trans- 
lated by Philip Thody in his book Jean Genet: A 
Study of Hts Novels and Plays (London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1968]): 


"Sinee you are not a homosexual, how ean you like 
my books?" asks Genet with his fetgned naivety. It 
ts because I am not a homosexual that I ltke them: 
pederasts are afraid of this violent, eeremontous work, 
in whteh Genet, using long, magnificent, highly deco- 
rated sentenees, follows his vice right through to : 
the end, making tt into an instrument wtth which to 
explore the world, and, at the end of this haughty 
confession, into a passion. Proust presented homo- 
sexuality as a fate imposed upon men, Genet demands 
tt as a chotee. Everything ts choice, in Miracle of 
the Rose, the events and the surprising order of the 
narratton: the author has chosen theft and prison, he 
has chosen love and chosen to matntain awareness tin 
the midst of Evil [la conscience dans le Mal]. He 
touches lightly on his subject, he flaunts his own 
nature, and yet never abandons himself completely: 
his art lites tn holding hits readers at a dtstance. 
Thanks to thts, what we find in the depths of this 
far-off world, tn the hell of warders, ecracksmen and 
puntshment celts, ts a man. 


Phadaip) Uhedy alsiom points out. ome scine mon memssanid 
that a publicity inset for Our Lady of the Flowers, 
the translation of Notre-Dame des Fleurs, which was 
published in Paris in 1949 by Paul Morihien, includes 
the following lines from Sartre: 


French Literature ts known abroad chiefly in its 
untversalistte, rationalist and humanistte aspect. 
But tt should not be forgotten that tt has been marked 
stnee tts ortgins wtth works that are secret and 
blaek--in the sense of black magic--and these are 
perhaps tts most beauttful. From the poems of Villon 
to the works of Sade, Rimbaud and Lautréamont they 
bear witness of our guilty conscience. It ts not sure 
whether Jean Genet, the latest of these "magiectans," 
ts not also the greatest. 


"Existentialist," anonymous interview-article. 


-~- New Yorker, March 16, 1946, pp. 2h-25. 


ALSO) 
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This article gives a vivid picture of Sartre on 
the occasion of a lecture he gave at the Die elnino 
March, 1946, at Carnegie Hall under the auspices of the 
avant-garde magazine View, and it relates some of his 
comments on life in New York: The hotels have the very 
good custom of throwing out the guests after a sojourn 
of three or five days. I prefer three. If one takes 
the precautton of Leaving no forwarding address, it is 
itmposstble for anybody interested in literature to find 
one. One ts free to promenade oneself in the streets 
but relieved of the necessity of conversation. That is, 
tf one has taken the precaution not to learn spoken 
English. Two phrases only are necessary for a whole 
evening of English conversation, I have found: 
"Seoteh-and-soda?" and "Why not?" By alternating them, 
tt ts tmposstble to make a mistake. 


46/105 


"A la recherche de l'existentialisme: M. Jean-Paul Sartre 
s'explique"” (In Quest of Existentialism: M. Jean-Paul Sartre 
Explains Himself), interview by Jean Duché. 


a) Le Ltttératre, April 13, 1946. 


b) Reprinted as "Assumer pleinement sa condition 
d'homme" (To Fully Assume One's Human Condition). In Jean 
Duché. Ltberté européenne. Flammarion, 1949. Pp. 133-40, 


Jean Duché adopts a frivolous tone and questions 
Sartre about what he alleges is his complacency about 
filth. Sartre explains himself in good grace and then 
takes up the defense of Mathieu: There ts in him that 
constant effort to be luetd, that pride in questtoning 
everything, tn fully assuming his human condttton, 

. . . the man who seeks is already ethteal. 


Concerning Marxism, Sartre states, I think there 
its a contradiction in terms between matertalism and 
dtalectie, but he says he shares the Communists’ will 
to realize concrete freedom. He adds, however, But 
what would the Lliberatton of a man whose acttons were 
determined mean? If man were not free, it wouldn't 
be worth moving a finger for him. 


He announces the appearance of an atheistic 
humanism which will take its place alongside Christian 
humanism and Communist society. The final volume of 
Roads to Freedom should help to base an ethics on 
lucidity, freedom, and responsibility (see 49/191 
and 49/192). 


46/106 


Manhattan: The Great Amertcan Desert. 


ILSyb 
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a) Town and Country, May, 1946, pp. 65 ff. 
b) Excerpts in Sime, May 13, 1946, pp. 25-26. 


e) Reprinted in Alexander Klein, ed. Emptre City. 
New York, Rinehart, 1955. Pp. 451-57. 


d) Reprinted as New York, the Colonial City. In 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955). 


e) Retranslated into French as Ville colontale 
(Colonial City). Speetateur, July @, 1946. 

The text is preceded by the following mieiweg  Y 
Here ts an article which appeared in an Amertcan magazine 
and whieh I don't have the French original of. Have tt 
translated and I'1tl touch tt up. It is this article, re- 
translated and then revised by the author, that we are pub- 
ia Saya mie, 


f) Original version under the title Wew York, ville 
QopEole, Wao, SUM OVI ACS, Wal I 


In this engaging, melancholy text, Sartre defines 
what he calls "New York sickness." His hasty judgment 
of jazz is to be understood in terms of this melancholy 
(SrMIEMKONS., Luts is. 12S). 


46/107 
Forgers of Myths: The Young Playwrights of France. 


a) Theatre Arts (New York), XXX, no. 6 (June, 1946), 
32h-35. Reprinted in: 


b) Rosamond Gilder, ed. Theatre Arts Anthology. New 
York: Theatre Arts Books, 1950. Pp, Ls Soh, 


e) Toby Cole, ed. Playwrights on Playwriting. New 
Wowk: Bid gael Wane, L960,  Pii. aly. 


d) J. Gassner and R. C. Allen, eds. Theatre and Drama 
in the Making. New York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1964. Pp. 806-13. 


This article, translated into English by Rosamond 
Gilder, has no French version extant. There is, how- 
ever, a résumé with numerous quotations in an article 
entitled "Jean-Paul Sartre déclare la guerre & la 
psychologie et se fait l'apdtre du mythe" (Jean-Paul 
Sartre Declares War on Psychology and Declares Himself 
the Apostle of Myth), in La Votx de Paris, June 26, 

1946, and another shorter one entitled "Sartre et le 
théatre"(Sartre and the Theater), in Juin, July 23, 19h6. 


The fullest statement of Sartre's ideas about what 
has been called "existential theater" is found in this 
article. Sartre explains to the American public the 
intentions of postwar French theater. The presentation 
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of Jean Anouilh's Anttgone in New York had led to a 
certain number of misunderstandings among the critics 
which this article tries to clear up. Sartre rejects 
the idea of a “return to tragedy" or a "renaissance of 
philosophic theater," but recognizes that the new 
playwrights are Less econeerned wtth tnnovatton than 
wtth going back to a tradttton. He then analyzes the 
meaning of the break with a "theater of characters" 

and sets forth the aims of a "theater of situations": 
he justifies the rejection of psychology, gives his 
reasons for preferring Corneille to Racine, extols 

a theater that is "ethical" in the sense of "represen- 
ting conflicts of rights"; refutes the claim that the 
works of the new playwrights are problem plays, explains 
that they resort to myths because myths take account of 
the human situation in its entirety, evokes his own 
experience of having the power of the theater revealed 
to him in staging BARIONA, justifies the austerity and 
the recourse to extreme situations of the new play- 
wrights! plays, and extols a theater that keeps the air 
of a rite and expresses itself in a language which is 
simple, sober, and concise. The examples he cites are 
Anouilh's Antigone, Camus's Mitsunderstanding and Caligula, 
and Simone de Beauvoir's The Useless Mouths, as well as 
his own plays. 


46/108 
Matérialisme et révolution (Materialism and Revolution). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 9 (June, 1946), pp. 1537-63; 
moa, WO (aimiay, WONG), jie, Nese, 


b) Reprinted in France-Aste (Saigon), 24 Year; nos. 15 
(June 15, 1947) to 18 (September 15, 1947). 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, III. The notes to pages 
135, 184, 193, 210, and 215 have been added; the one on 


5 page 206 is modified. 


There are several translations in independent volumes 
abroad. 


Matertalism and Revolutton. 


ti) Large excerpts translated by Ralph Manhein. 
Matertalism and Revolution. Potities, IV, no. 4 (July- 
August, 1947), 161-72. In a special number entitled "French 
Political Writing," edited by Lionel Abel and with texts by 
Simone de Beauvoir, Georges Bataille, Albert Camus, Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty, etc. 


£2) Translated by Annette Michelson. In LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955) and other volumes. 


LDS 
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This article, which was announced in the first 
issue of Les Temps modernes under the title "Revo- 
lutionary Materialism," formulates Sartre's basic 
objections to dialectical materialism--or rather, as 
a note added in SITUATIONS, III, makes clear, to 
the Marxist scholasticism of 1949. Or, tf you wish, 
to Marx seen through Stalinist neo-Marxztsm. Written 
at a time when Sartre, as Simone de Beanvoir puts it, 
"was still far from having grasped the fruitfulness of 
the Marxian conception of the dialectic and materialism,’ 
this article has obvious weaknesses on the intellectual 
level: "[Sartre] pointed out the place that revolution 
actually and necessarily gives to the idea of freedom. 
At this time his thinking fell short because it was 
uncertain about the freedom-situation relation, and 
even more so about history." Sartre's criticism here 
of the idea of a dialectic of nature and of materialism 
as a revoluttonary myth, as well as his affirmation of 
freedom as the constituent structure of action, will 
be taken up again, deepened and developed, superseded 
at several points, and backed up by new and more valid 
arguments in various writings in the fifties, and will 
find their most complete expression in Search for a 
Method and (above all) CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON. 


Let us note that although Sartre concedes nothing 
concerning the main point of his polemic with orthodox 


Marxism, his tone is moderate. Only Roger Garaudy, 
who had attacked Sartre very violently the year before 
(see "Un faux prophéte: Jean-Paul Sartre" (Jean-Paul 


Sartre, False Prophet), Les Lettres francaises, 
December 28, 1945), is singled out personally. 


In Georges Luk&cs, Existenttalisme ou Marxisme? 
(Existentialism or Marxism?) ([Nagel, 1948], pp. 141-60 
and passim), there is a Marxist criticism, made without 
excessive good faith, of this article. See also André 
Lentin, "Sartre, le marxisme et la science" (Sartre, 
Marxism, and Science), La Pensée, no. 9 (October- 
December, 1946), pp. 112-15. 


46/109 


"Alecune domande a Jean-Paul Sartre e a Simone de Beauvoir" 
{Some Questions Put to Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir), interview lor Wieteiiaete: IO e\seie a pala, 


== 1b Bolguaemae (Millen), wos, Si=32 (dwikyolnewmsik., Wows), 
Deo SIS 5 6 


This interview, which was given during a trip 
Sisters Fuel qwrey Iuehilky, Gli joe, Gil @, Greek Giainal ILS 
"Esistenzialismo, l'uomo e la realta" (Existentialism, 
Man, and Reality), which also includes an article by 
Simone de Beauvoir, "Idealismo morale e realismo 
politico" (Ethical Idealism and Political Realism). 
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It Poltteenteo, edited by Elio Vittorini, had already 
published Sartre's manifesto on committed literature 
(see 45/80), and Franco Fortini subsequently published 
a text entitled "Biographie d'un jeune bourgeois 
intellectuel” (Biography of a Young Bourgeois Intellec- 
tual) in a special issue of Les Temps modernes devoted 
to Italy (nos. 23-24 [August-September, 1947], pp. 
418-30). 


Although short, the interview is interesting in 
many respects: Sartre first analyzes religious feeling 
(In Christ we have a God who saertifices himself in order 
that man may live; but tn reality man's passion is to 
sacrtfice himself perpetually in order that God may 
extst. A useless, rutnous saertfice (from French 
translation by Rybalka and Contat)); he then talks 
about psychoanalysis and goes on to say that he believes 
it is necessary to collaborate laterally with the Com- 
munists on the level of action. 


46/110 


Amertean Novelists tn Freneh Eyes, translation by Evelyn de 
Solis of a lecture given at Yale in 196. 


a) Atlantte Monthly, CLXXVIII, no. 2 (August, 1946), 
LIU 


b) In William M. Gibson, ed. Twelve Amertcan Writers. 
New York: Macmillan, 1962. Pp. 781-86. 


Sartre gives the reasons for the infatuation of 
young French novelists such as Albert Camus, Simone 
de Beauvoir, and himself, as well as Mouloudji and Jean 
Jeansion, for writers like William Faulkner, Ernest 
Hemingway, John Dos Passos, John Steinbeck, and John 
Erskine Caldwell, whom the educated public in the United 
States frequently consider second-rate authors. The 
Occupation increased the fascination which American 
Lire, Wiwll aes WaAGISeMmeEe, Jomo wwSiceewweie 4 Eael Wile) [oral Iai way, 
Ieyel aCe Wisisia@ld astigie SILILee instil sp But the main reason for 
the influence of the American novel stems from its 
revolutionary narrative techniques. We have not sought 
with morose delight stortes of murder and rape, but 
Lessons in a renewal of the art of wrtttng. We were 
wetghted down, wtthout being aware of tt, by our 
tradtttons and our culture. These Amertcan noveltsts, 
without such tradtttons, wtthout help, have forged, 
with barbarte brutality, tools of inestimable 


: value. . . . We have treated consetously and tntel- 
lectually what was the frutt of a talented and unconsetous 
spontanetty. . . . Soon the first French novels wrttten 


during the Oceupatton wtll appear tn the United States. 
We shall give back to you these techniques whieh you 


have Lent us. We shall return them dtgested, tntel- 
leetualized, less effective, and less brutal-- 
eonsetously adapted to French taste. Because of that 


ineessant exchange whtch makes nations rediscover tn 
other nations what they have tnvented first and then 
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Gy delele 


rejected, perhaps you will rediscover in these foreign 
books the eternal youth of that "old" Faulkner. 


Présentation (Introduction) (to a special issue of Les Temps 
modernes on the United States). 


a) Les Temps modernes, nos. 11-12 (August-September, 


1946), pp. 193-98. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, III. 


Americans and Their Myths, anonymous translation. 


-- The Natton, October 18, 1947, pp. 402-3. 


MS fT A 


In the Introduction, Sartre rapidly makes a survey 
of the United States and briefly comments on some of 
the articles published in this issue. 


Jean-Paul Sartre présente Gjon Milt (Jean-Paul Sartre Pre- 
sents Gjon Mili). 


a) Text written for the first Gjon Mili photography 


show held at the Galerie du Bac from October 1 to 10, 196. 


b) Reprinted in facsimile in the catalog for the Gjon 


Mili show held at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs from June 3 
oe Dulsr BS, Oi. 
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[Mili] makes each photograph a test: according 
to him, there are as many ways to get photographed as 


there are men. If you take his test, he wtll not only 
have pinned you altve into hts collection but observed 
you. He wtll know you: you will have put yourself 


doubly in hts hands. The primitives of the South Seas 
refuse, they say, to let themselves be photographed; 
tt seems to them they're being captured and locked up 
forever. Look at Milt's photograph of Molotov and you 
will understand their wisdom. 


"Sartre dans Paris et dans le monde" (Sartre in Paris and 
the World), interview-article by Pierre Berger. 


-- Spectateur, October 1, 1946. 


Woze Che ile) aLagemiese 4 Io alin Seiiceee malyem a any 
details about his youth. 


LS 
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WG/ hus 
La Guerre et la peur (War and Fear). 


-- Franchise (Notebooks of a France Reborn), no. 3 
(November-December, 1946). 


A special issue, “Le Temps des assassins" (The Age of 
Assassins), including among others an article by Albert 
Camus entitled "Nous autres meurtriers" (We Murderers). 


Diteeetarste of a number so mear tac Mesm thatsiarstie 
wrote during this period to denounce belief in the 
inevitability of war. We reproduce it below in its 
entirety: 


WEDS Wiese DELI (Ne wee Whee up ene, Ihe LE hig ieese 
that tt ts betng readied. People are letting it come on 
softly, with a sort of eestasy. They belteve in it the 
way they do in fortune-telling, or in their confessor, 
or tn anything whitch rids them of the responsibility of 
forging their own destiny. They love their fear. It 
reeoncetles them wtth themselves, and like a sneeze or 
dtarrhea, puts the mind to sleep. And this threat 
hangtng over their heads conceals the empty heaven from 
them--1t's a roof. Yet tn thetr terror governments 
are watching one another. When one natton, out of 
pante, makes too quick a move, the others, out of 
(ete, WELL LEC FOR CES wie OCE 


Then the abstract massacre will start. In other 
times one rtsked his life against the lives of others, 
one saw hts dead enemy up elose, one could touch his 
wounds; this time one wtll ftre wtth no further risk 
and will dte for nothing. Technicians off tn Washtngton 
and Texas will set up a slaughterhouse tn Baku or tn 
Leningrad and never even see tt. Never even tmagine tt. 
No heroes; no martyrs: just a cataclysm coming down 
on pante-stricken animals. 


I do not belteve in the end of the world and I do 
not even know whether I belteve in thts war. Twenty, 
maybe fifty years will pass before tt does take place. 
But tf we keep on watting for tt all this time, tf we 
have to souse ourselves in fear for fifty years, tf we 
convinee ourselves that we must watt until the coming 
war ts over before we can start living, then we wtll 


have made the Bomb three-quarters useless: there will 
not be any men left to kill; that will have been done 
already. 
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4 Eertre pour son époque (We Write for Our Own Time). 


This excerpt from What ts Literature? has been widely 
disseminated even though it has never been reprinted in a 


Jokeros.an 


LD i 
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a) French version. FErasme (The Hague), nos. 11-12 


(1946), pp. 454-60. 


b) French version. Valeure (Alexandria), nos. [7-8 
(October, 1946-January, 1947), pp. 105-12. 


Issue published in January, 1947. 


ec) Excerpt in French. In Adam Internattonal Review, 
milo, Ike (drvamensy, AO), jem, idles), 


d) Italian version. Srivere per tl proprto tempo. 
Nuova Antologia (January, 1947), pp. 51-56. 


e) Reprinted in Les Temps modernes, no. 33 (June, 1948), 
Pp ales — 2a, 


We Write for Our Own Time, translated by Sylvia Glass. 


tl) Virginia Quarterly Review, XXIII (April, 1947), 
236-3. 


t2) Meanjin, VI (summer, 1947), 222-26. 
t3) In Haskell M. Block and Herman Salinger, eds. 
Creative Vtston. New York: Grove Press, 1960; Gloucester, 
MESS, 2 Paher ian, U8, Pe, Ws7ooh, 
This excellent text seems to be a reply to the 
criticisms evoked by the Introduction to Les Temps 
modernes and has the marks of a manifesto. 1G ahs} 


undoubtedly for this reason that the text was not 
included in the final version of What Is Literature? 


46/114 A 
Prose et Langage (Prose and Language). 
a) Vrai (Brussels), no. 51 (December 21, 1946). 


b) Adam International Review, nos. 169-70 (April-May, 
aon )) Pp- 3-6. 


Concentrated version of pages 70-76 of SITUATIONS, 


II, with an unpublished passage in which Sartre talks 
about puns. 


hes fT 8) 


Une Be ae de Jean-Paul Sartre (A Lecture by Jean-Paul 
SHEMO IEICE 7) 


~- Fraterntté, December 31, 1946. 
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46/NOTE 3. 


Excerpts from a lecture given under the auspices 
of Fraterntté and the Alliance Against Racism and 
dealing with racial minorities in the United States. 
Sartre shows the sexual and economic aspects of the 
Negro problem, stressing, like Boris Vian [Vernon 
Sullivan] in I'll Spit on Your Graves (published in 
November, 1946), the problem of white blood for the 
blacks and the sexual obsession of the whites with 
pniewbdeacidss, 


46/NOTE 1 


In Lausanne, on June 1, 1946, Sartre gave a lecture 
entitled "What is Existentialism?" (there is a report of it 
in La Gazette de Lausanne, June 3, 1946). It was after this 
lecture that André Gorz met "Morel"-Sartre (see Le Trartre 
{The Traitor) [Seuil, (1958)], pp. 245-48). The portrait 
Gorz draws of Sartre at that time is one of the most vivid 
ones we have of him. 


L6/NOTE 2, 


An announced but never published article, "Interim 
Report" (Les Temps modernes, no. 10 [July, 1946]), was 
reduced to "Report" (Les Temps modernes, no. 15 [December, 


BNC) 


46/NOTE 3. 


According to the July 4, 1946, Humanité, which sees the 
following statement as a proof of hostility toward the new 
Yugoslavia, Sartre allegedly said during his trip to Italy: 
TI did not want to stgn the mantfesto of the French Leftist 
intellectuals demanding that Venezta Giulia be given to 
Yugoslavia, for I admire the new demoerattc Italy. 


LDe 
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Me ALLS 
BAUDELAIRE. 


a) Current edition preceded by a note by Michel Leiris. 
Les Essais series, no. 24. Gallimard, [1947]. 224 pages. 


The book is dedicated to Jean Genet. The original 
edition includes 30 copies on wood-free vellum and 1040 
copies on esparto grass. 


b) New edition. Idées N.R.F. series, no. 31. Gallimard, 
[1963]. 2h5 pages. As far as content is concerned, this 
volume is the same as the earlier one. 

e@) Pages 25-33 of edition (a) were reprinted as Intro- 
duction to Charles Baudelaire. Les Fleurs du mal (The 
Flowers of Evil). Le Livre de poche SSIES, Me, HT. 
Gallimard, [1961]. Pp. 5-9. 

BAUDELAIRE, translated by Martin Turnell. 


ti) With a foreword by translator. London: Horizon 
Press, 19h9; New York: ING Whi seSernatieyaies , ILS) 5 (0) . 


t2) Ibid. London: Hamish Hamilton, [1964]. 


t3) Ibtd. in paperback. New York: New Directions, 
[1947]. 


See also 46/101 


47/116 
THEATRE: LES MOUCHES, HUIS CLOS, MORTS SANS SEPULTURE, LA 


PUTAIN RESPECTUEUSE (Theater: The Wises Ne) Wreie, Whe Wats 
tors, The Respectful Prostitute). 
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Mey ALAL 9 


== @aditmescd, (Lasky), AOl joryses,  Pirilnietwe clawee 
March 20, 1947. 


The volume was subsequently reset to have 317 pages, and 
it was published in 1960 in the Soleil series. Throughout 
this book, it is designated as THEATRE, I. 


The text of THE VICTORS involves major variations from 
that of the Marguerat edition. (See 46/89.) 


Translation: No English-language volume includes the selec- 
tion of plays noted above. For translations, see under 
individual play titles. 


Ia wine gms, Why, Bavieete Nol. Ph. , Saiewe Inaimeeise 
presents this work in these terms; 


No matter what the ctreumstances, no matter what 
the time or place, man ts free to choose himself a 
trattor or a hero, a coward or a conqueror. In choosing 
etther slavery or freedom for himself, he will at the 
same ttme choose a world where man ts free or enslaved--and 
the drama will artse from hts attempts to justify thts 


free chotee. Whether we are face to face with gods, wtth 
tyranny or death, there ts one thing that we are sure 
of: we are free. 


ne LIL 
SIEMENS ICOUNIS! IE 


~- Gallimara, [1947]. 337 pages. Printing date: 
October 20, 197. 


This volume, which had been in the offing since 1945, 
was originally to be called "Significations." It includes, 
in French, sixteen critical essays arranged in order of 
publication: 


-- "Sartoris," by William Faulkner see ## 38/15 
-- John Dos Passos and "1919" ## 38/17 
-- "The Consptracy," by Paul Nitzan 38/19 
-- A Fundamental Idea of Husserl's 

Phenomenology: Intenttonality 30/23 
-- M. Frangots Mauriac and Freedom ## 39/24 
-- Vladimir Nabokov: "Mistrust" 39/25 
~- Denis de Rougemont: "Love and 

the Western World" 39/25 
-- On "The Sound and the Fury": Time 

tn the Work of Faulkner ## 39/26 
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Leela) 


-- M. Jean Giraudoux and the Philosophy 


of Aristotle: Concerning "Duel 
’ Angels" ## 40/30 
== Ain Muctyete of "Hie Siemengen” HF 43/39 


-- "Aminadab," or The Fantasttie 
Constdered as a Language (on ## 43/41 
Maurice Blanchot) 


-- A New Mystie (on Georges Bataille) 43/h2 
-- Departure and Return (on Brice Parain) # 4b/ hy 
-- Man and Things (on Francis Ponge) 44/50 
-- Man in Chains: Notes on Jules Renard's 

"Journal" 45/75 
-- Cartesian Freedom ve Weta = 


There is no major change in any of these texts. 
Parts of SITUATIONS, I, translated by Annette Michelson. 


t1) Essays marked # in LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 
New York: Criterion Books; London: Rider, 1955. 


The essays included in this volume were selected by 
Sartre himself. 


£2) Ibid. in paperback. New York: Collier Books, 
[1962]. 


te) (01d London: Hutchanson wl SoG. 

t4) Essays marked ## reprinted also in LITERARY ESSAYS. 
New York: Philosophical Library, [1957]. Issued later in 
paperback (Wisdom). 

With the exception of the article on Husserl, the 


other essays apparently have not yet been published in 
English. 


Gp ff deals 
LES JEUX SONT FAITS (The Chips Are Down), movie script. 
a) Nagel, [1947]. 198 pages. 
Printing date: September, 1947. 500 copies on wood- 
free vellum. There is a complete technical index of the 


movie at the end of the volume. 


b) Published as a serial in Le Courrier de l'Ouest 
from May 26 to June 15, 1948. Wighteen-part narrative 
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illustrated with photographs from the movie and adapted by 
Georges Emmanuel. 


2) Anglo-Saxon textbook edition. Presented and anno- 
tated by Mary E. Storer. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1952; London: Methuen, [1952]. 


Today Mary E. Storer's introduction and notes seem very 
inadequate. 


d) Textbook editions with French text: 
-- Copenhagen: Gyldendal, [1964]. 


ax CiPeis Mile Sia P Wolters-Noordhoff, 1965. 


-- Stockholm: La&romedelsférlagen, [1966]. This edition is 
slightly abridged and illustrated with photographs from the 
movie. 


é) The script of Jean Delannoy's movie (194 pages, 
518 shots, unpublished) is slightly different from the Nagel 
edition. The adaptation is by Jean Delannoy and J.-L. Bost. 


THE CHIPS ARE DOWN, translated by Louise Varese. 
== Wea Wosleg labip, Wevhgic tyetdicleae  kalckar 5 IeGial 


According to Simone de Beauvoir, this is the 
first film script Sartre submitted to Pathé, toward 
the end of 1943. ii takes up elements or sthewstony 
The Room again (characters' names, theme of sequestra- 
tion, etc.) and presents, in a more poetic and less 
realistic way, the same problems of interpretation as 
NO EXIT, a play written at approximately the same time. 


Sartre's text is reproduced faithfully but without 
genius in Jean Delannoy's adaptation (see Appendix). 
At a showing of the movie in September, 1947, during 
the First International Congress of Filmology being 
held at the Sorbonne, Sartre said a few words about 
the language of the movies (see Samedti-Sotr, September 
27, 1945, and Le Figaro, September 28, 1947). 


4t/iig 


ies jigln seme fakws? Weis Ike Cemigneaies Gl tins Lees Exiaq 
tentialiste, nous dit Jean-Paul Sartre” (THE CHIPS ARE DOWN? 
Just the Opposite of an Existentialist Play,Jean-Paul Sartre 
Says), interview by Paul Carriére. 


Pe ich. carom tvor 1 lOO noi if. 


Excerpts: My first ftlm, THE CHIPS ARE DOWN, 
will not be existenttalist. . . . On the contrary, 
existentialism never admits that the ehips are ever 
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down. Even after death our acte pursue us. We outlive 
ourselves in our acts, even though they often develop 
contrary to our tntenttons and in directions we dtd 

not want them to... .» 


My script te bathed tin determintem, because I 
thought that I was allowed to have fun too. 


Lee 
L'HOMME ET LES CHOSES (Man and Things). 
-- Seghers, [1947]. 76 pages. 
Date of printing: January, 1947. This edition consists 


of 100 copies of vélin Johannot, 880 numbered copies on alfa 
Marais, and 100 copies marked H.C. (See 4h /50.) 


aineeas 


La Responsabilité de l'éerivain (The Writer's Responsibility), 
Rec cvuaaer 


a) Les Conférences de 1'U.N.#.S.C.0O. (UNESCO Confer- 
ences). Fontaine, [1947]. Pp. 57-73. 


The Responstbility of the Writer, translated by Betty 
Askwith. 


ti) In Refleetions on Our Age. London: Allan Wingate, 
1948; New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 


Of 63e 

#2) In Haskell M. Block and Herman Salinger, eds. 
Creative Vision. New York: Grove Press, 1960; Gloucester, 
Mass.: Peter Smith, 1968. Pp. 165-85. 


Text of a lecture given at the Sorbonne on 
November 1, 1946, to commemorate the founding of 
UNESCO (see reports in the November 2 France-Tireur 
and Combat, as well as in Travaux et Documents, nos. 
56 [wae , Uy, wee SiO), tia Bemee oP Ces 
cumstance (Coe 109), there is an account of the rather 
quaint circumstances under which Sartre prepared for 
his speech. This account sums up, in a direct, 
effective way, most of the themes which What Is 
Literature? will subsequently consider: the 
responsibility of the writer, the difference between 
prose and poetry, literature as "perpetual affirma- 
tion of human freedom," the historical situation of the 
writer, the function of the bourgeois writer in the 
present time, etc. 


Toward the end of his lecture, Sartre raises the 
problem of violence: 
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A writer ought not to eondemn violence a 
priori; he ought to eondemn it in tts framework and 
as ameans. Above all, he has to understand that we 
must make an effort not to eondemn violence generally 
and abstractly, but to try in each case to determine the 
mintmum of vtolenee that's necessary. For we ean do 
nothing today without violence, since everything is 


violent. Thus there is no question of condemning ail 
ets but only of condemning useless vtolence 
Pp. 71) 


And consequently he defines the responsibility of 
Wile WIPs wees 


-- Hits task is to create a posttive theory of liberty 
and Liberatton, 


-- Hts task tn every case ts to put himself in a post- 
tton to eondemn violence from the viewpoint of oppressed 
men and classes. 


-- Hts task ts, finally, to establish a true relatton- 
ship of means and ends. 


-- Hts task ts to tmmedtately reject, in his own name-- 
whteh of course wtll not prevent tt--any vtolent means 
of establishing or upholding a regime. 


-- His task, basteally, ts to refleet unttringly, 
always, unceastngly upon the means-end problem or the 
problem of the relatton between ethies and poltttes 
(p72). 


We can see in the conelusion both the Sartre of 
THE FLIES and the one who, starting in 1946, will 
constantly take stands against the war: 


What we writers must avotd ts having our 
responstbiltty turn into gutlt because, fifty years 
from now, people ean say: They saw the biggest 
catastrophe the world has ever known eomtng on and 
they kept stlent (p. T2). 


he f LED 


Prefacing letter to Le Problame moral et la pensée de Sartre 
(Sartre's Thinking and the Moral Question), by Francis 
Jeanson. 


a) Pensées et Civilisations series. EHditions du Myrte, 


Liok7l., Wm. Ao0h- 


b) New edition. Le Probléme moral et ta pensée de 
Sartre, with a postscript entitled Un Quidam nommé Sartre 
(1965) (A Certain Man Named Sartre (1965)). Seuil, 


[1965]. Pp. 11-12. 
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In this extremely laudatory prefacing letter, 
Sartre wrote to Jeanson: If there were any need to 
show the excellence of your method and your strict 
honesty in applying it, I would say this in proof: 
you have caught the spirit of my thought so well that 
you have managed to move beyond the posttton I had 
taken in my books at the same time I was moving beyond 
it, and to ask yourself the same questions about the 
relations of ethies and history, of the untversal and 
conerete transcendence, that I was stmultaneously 
asking myself. This recommendation helped establish 
Jeanson's reputation as the most reliable commentator on 
Sartre's thinking. Let us remember that Jeanson was 
only twenty-five when he wrote this book which was long 
considered the best philosophical study of the Sartre 
of BEING AND NOTHINGNESS and those works stemming 
directly from it. Jeanson's profound understanding of 
this fundamental stage of Sartre's thought is also evi- 
dent in the pertinent exegesis of Sartre's theater he 
gives in his Sartre par Lui-méme (Sartre by Himself) 
(Seuil, IS) 5; )) In spite of the perhaps excessive 
importance this work gives to the theme of "bastardy," 
it is often considered the best introduction to Sartre's 
work. On the other hand, Jeanson does not seem to have 
followed in any such precise fashion the subsequent 
development of Sartre's thinking in Search for a Method 
and CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, so that what 
Colette Audry and André Gorz have written about this 
stage of Sartre's thinking is preferable to what 
Jeanson has written about it. 


(Concerning the relationship between Sartre and 
Jeanson, see also 59/329 and 68/4814.) 


Bf Les 


* Seulptures &@ n dimenstons (N-Dimensional Sculpture), 
introduction to a show by David Hare. 


a) Expositton David Hare: Catalogue (The David Hare 
Show Catalogue). Maeght Gallery, 13, rue de Téhéran, 
Paris-VIII&: "Editions Pierre & feu," [1947]. Four 
in-folio pages. 


b) Excerpts under the same title in Arts, December 12, 


197. 


N-Dimenstonal Sculpture. 


-- Anonymous translation in Women: A Collaboration of 
Artists and Writers. New York: Samuel M. Kootz, [1948]. 


During the war, David Hare had published a New 
York review called VVV backed by André Breton. During 
his stay in France, Hare was an active member of the 
surrealist group and published several pieces in Les 
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Temps modernes. Sartre, who had met him through 
Jacqueline Breton, agreed out of friendship to write 
an introduction to his show. The show was held from 
December 19, 1947, to January 18, 1948. 


David Hare at present lives in New York, and it is 
thanks to him that we are able to reprint here in its 
entirety a text which up till now has been practically 
inaccessible. 


h7/12k 


"“'Vous nous embétez avec Faulkner le vieux,' disent les 
Am@éricains" ("You Give Us a Pain Talking about Old Faulkner 
All the Time," the Americans Say), interview by Jean 
Desternes. 


~- Combat, January 3, 1947. 


Here Sartre opens an investigation of a subject 
which was fashionable at the time, the influence of 
the American novel. Albert Camus's response is to be 
found in the January 17 Combat and Francois Mauriac's 
aia iNGian ost weal BEA 


: Sartre adds nothing new or striking to what he 
has said elsewhere. 


47/125 
Qu'test-ce que la littérature? (What Is Literature?). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 17 (February, 1947), pp. 
769-8053 no. 18) (Maren, 1947) pp. SEl=88= no. 19) (April, 
GLY). Wisto LISI Iee we, BO (Magy, TSh7)) , iso JUNO =BER se. 
2 (dune, UGE), wie UECyehils me, 22 (amily, LO"), jee. 
HULL . 


The first version was published in a more-or-less 
COMO seib omen Obem mele rieme de ul AMel GINS tele eur Cue) emai Ona curiae 
changes in the final version: a certain number of notes 
have been added (in particular notes 2 and 4, pp. 85-88; 
note 3, p. 115; notes 5-11, pp. 198-201; and note 6, pp. 
316-26), as well as a twenty-six line passage on pages 
265-66; another passage (pp. 177-85) has been transferred 
from the chapter “Situation de l1'écrivain en 1947" (The 
Writer's Situation in 1947); and a sentence has been omitted 
on page 315, line 11: "Puisque nous sommes écrivains, c'est 
notre devoir dtaider 4 faire l'Europe par nos éertts," 
«(Sinee we are writers, it's our duty to help create Europe 
by our writings), etc. 


There are several uncorrected errors, especially the 
one on page 68 where Sartre puts together the second and 


IL(5 7 


Mf ILS 


fourteenth lines of Stéphane Mallarmé's "Brise marine" {Sea 
Breeze): 


Futr, la-bas fuir, je sens que des otseaux sont Lvres, 
Mais @ mon coeur entends le chant des matetlots. 

{If only I could flee, flee far away, to where the 

birds themselves, I feel, are drunken, / But oh my heart 
just listen to the song the sailors sing.) 


and adds: This "mais" (but), whteh Looms like a monolith 
at the mouth of the phrase, does not tie the last verse to 
the first. Let us point out, however, that this mistaken 


quotation does not have any real effect on Sartre's Taliave ie)? 
reasoning. 


by Hinal versvon in SLTUATIONG.. ii. 
a) Book. Idées series, no. 58. Gallimard, [1964]. 


On page 370, a typographical error transforms Drieu 
into Dieu. 


What its Literature?, excerpts translated by Bernard Frechtman. 


ti) In four parts. Partisan Review, Vol. XV (January, 
March, May, and June, 1948). 


t2) Transition 48, nos. 1-4 (1948). 
For publication in volume, see 48/155. 


To be better understood, this manifesto in favor 
of committed literature should be put back into the 
atmosphere of the years 1945-48, and into its polemical 
context. 


In his Introduction to Les Temps modernes and his 
article The Nattonaltaatton of Literature, Sartre had 
made a certain number of claims which he had not had the 
time to expand on and which had been violently attacked. 
By taking issue here with the traditional conception 
of literature, he tries to reply to his critics and at 
the same time to show how art is actually a free 
person's assumption of hts responsibility for the world. 
To do this, he does not devote his efforts to defining 
any Siort Of eSisience of Miterature or to emphasazane 
"the achievement of literature"; he tries, on the 
contrary, to establish the theoretical and practical 
foundations for a committed literature by answering 
the questions What does it mean to write? Why does one 
write? For whom does one write? and by analyzing the 
situation of the writer in 1947. 


In spite of the rather large number of rough 
approximations and some actual errors of detail in 
its historical part, and in spite of the obvious 
rigidity of certain stands it takes, What Is Literature? 
is still one of the most stimulating books one can read, 
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47/127 


47/127 


and it has been recognized for a long time now as a 
classic of criticism. The questions Sartre raises were 
topical in 1947; although the historical situation has 
changed considerably, they are just as topical today. 


Theoretically, most of the interpretive limita- 
tions of the work derive from the fact that Sartre does 
not hesitate to use the terms freedom and commitment 
in a simultaneously philosophical and political (or 
moralizing) sense, and that he does not always take the 
trouble to distinguish (as he will later eoncerning 
Gustave FPlaubert) between political commitment and 
literary commitment (the expression used in CRITIQUE 
OF DIALECTICAL REASON, Gallimard SEUGLOM., Wo VL). Hia 
his concern with giving the idea of commitment a greater 
complexity, Sartre has moreover constantly corrected 
certain ideas he formulated in What Is Literature?, 
although he has never rejected his basic position. 


Processus histortque (The Historical Process). 
a) La Gazette de Lausanne, February 8, 197. 
b) Excerpts in Le Figaro littéraire, April 19, 1947. 


In an article in Pravda (January 23, 1947) entitled 
"The Smertchiakines in France," which Les Temps 
modernes (no. 20 [May, 1947], pp. 1531-36) ironically 
reprinted, a Soviet critic called D. Zaslavski had 
made a violent attack on the "nauseating, putrid 
concoctions which bourgeois advertising is trying to 
pass off as the latest thing and the most original 
expression in philosophical fashion." Obviously, 
Sartre's existentialism was meant. Zaslavski also 
provided this strong definition: "'Existentialism', 
from the French, ‘existence’, teaches that all 
historical processes are absurd and fortuitous, and 
every ethic a lie. It's the doctrine of spiritual 
emptiness. For it there neither are nor can be laws 
Oro 1 Sem eHie wns mom Hens ibionnyr od leyyRHMN Sh oles fier true tie. 
hivesemaSunnQeret Nile s-sOn vac me eliatvesisitay len mune Temme ae 
neither peoples nor society; only personal interest 
and profit according to the principle, Carpe dtem." 


Sartre replies to these attacks in an article which 
we note as appearing in La Gazette de Lausanne but which 
undoubtedly appeared first in some French publication. 


Les Faux Neg (The False Noses), script. 
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-- La Revue du cinéma, n.s., no. 6 (spring, TOL)» Wis B27 - 


The crown prince of the poverty-stricken kingdom 
of Moravia is afflicted with an enormous nose. In 
order to keep this deformity from giving him an 
inferiority complex, which will make him an inept 
ruler, the king and queen have rigged themselves out 
in false noses and have required that all their sub- 
jects never appear in court without wearing them too. 
Up till now their stratagem has succeeded. But the 
prince's coming Marriage presents problems. The royal 
eoffers are desperately empty, and only his marriage 
to the youngest daughter of the king of the Caucasus 
can replenish them. So this ravishing person has to 
disfigure herself with a false nose. Now the young 
prince manifests a lively repugnance for women which 
is unaccountably centered on their faces, and the 
princess experiences nothing but disgust for the 
unfortunate appearance of her future spouse. SiOmsu Ine 
two of them decide to make the marriage which has 
been arranged for them fail without its seeming to 
Woe igleeweae aeelibhilic, Gqlelizian abi Jeliz¥ei5 (Siewuifel jallienqigiaies} ileiel loa ielae 
king's brother, who covets both the princess and the 
throne, are also in league against this marriage. 
They have made up their minds to reveal the truth on 
the wedding day. The day before it, the prince sur- 
prises his fiancée without her false nose and, to the 
young woman's astonishment, takes off his own, to 
reveal a perfectly normal and even attractive face, 
He thinks that he is abnormal, end has, since he was 
very young, suffered in silence this lack of nose 


which makes him different from the others. Discovering 
this woman with an abnormality just like his own, he 
immediately falls in love with her. The princess, 


charmed by this, does not straighten him out, for she 
has always dreamed of a husband who has eyes only for 


her. So they keep on wearing their masks when they are 
with others and, when they are alone together, loving 
one another openly. But at just the moment when the 


marriage vows are ready to be signed, the conspirators 
GES) lI! MVE Ie iOS are the people going to let the 
kingdom be ruled by a monster? The prince, not put 
out in the least, takes off his false nose in turn. 
Everyone is astounded. Then the old nurse confesses: 
The real crown prinee died when he was ten months old. 
Her majesty the queen, stnee she could have no more 
ehtldren and feared that the younger Line would tnherit 
the throne, had another child hidden tn the cradle and 
outfitted with a false nose to make him Look like the 
dead child. Fearing that he might betray the secret, 
they brought him up thinking that he was a monster and 
must hide his abnormality from every eye. The queen 
died five years later, making the old nurse swear that 
she would never tell the truth to a soul, not even the 
king. Thus the court kept on wearing false noses so 
that the prinee would not become aware of his alleged 
infirmity, whereas the prince kept on wearing his in 
order to hide his alleged abnormality from the court. 
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fli. emis wells Hine Mime eGlopis wie jorimes, eal wae 
princess' dowry goes to the throne. 


Such is, in a very condensed version, the ingenious 
plot of this comedy done for sheer amusement in which 
not a single one of Sartre's characteristic themes 
appears--although those who love serious meanings cannot 
of course be prevented from interpreting the false noses 
as the outward and visible sign of "bad faith" and the 
spirit of seriousness. This script simply represents 
an uncharacteristic and (it seems) unique moment of 
pure fantasy in Sartre's works, and as such it probably 
did not fail to surprise those at the time who saw him 
as a melancholy writer of exclusively dark and solemn 
works. 


Given the bad luck Sartre has always had with 
movies, there is probably no need to regret that this 
script was never filmed. On the other hand, it was 
adapted to the theater in 1948 at Lausanne by a Swiss 
amateur troupe led by Charles Apothéloz and Freddy 
Buache, who staged their play in Paris on June 22 and 
23, 1949, at the Théatre de l'Atelier as an entry in 
the Concours des jeunes compagnies. The troupe, which 
became professional although it no longer exists today, 
took the name of the Compagnie des Faux-Nez (Company 
of False Noses), and the theater in Lausanne which 
housed them still bears this name. 


The program for the Lausanne premiere of the play 
Ten? wine? MSI eqnies Sid seo YHS shid@iwuelae; Eli Gxeeiejoe, se seopu 
Faces--the complete text of Offtetal Portratts--and a 
short anonymous piece which was written by André Gorz. 
The latter is entitled "Nehmt Euch selbst an der Nase" 
{Pull Your Own Nose), and uncovers very perspicaciously 
in Les Faux Nez an idea close to what Sartre will later 
call sertality. 


47/128 
Le Cas Nitzan (The Nizan Case). 
-- Les Temps modernes, no. 22 (July, 1947), pp. 181-84. 
This article consists of a protest against the attacks 
on Paul Nizan's good name, which is signed by Sartre and 
others (originally published in Carrefour and Le Littéraire 
for March 29, 1947; also published in the April 4, 1947, 


Combat, and elsewhere), as well as a letter from Sartre to 
the C.N.E. (National Writers' Committee). 


The Nitzan Case, documents translated and with a comment by 
Cypei tl Celine) Lilie « 


$1) Horizon, XV, no. 89 (June, 1947), 305-9. 
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£2) Cyril Connolly. TZIdeas and Places. New York: 
Harpers, [1953]. Pp. 153-58. 


The above-mentioned protest challenged the Com- 
munists (and especially Henri Lefebvre) to prove their 
allegations against Nizan. It reveals in particular 
that Louis Aragon had told one of the signatories 
that Nizan "gave the minister of the interior informa- 
tion about the Communist Party." Without committing 
itsels om the base asisulen tne Ndi torial Board ot suine 
C.N.E. objected to "this kind of personal attack" on one 
of its members. In his reply to the C.N.E., Sartre said 
that he was the one Aragon had made the incriminating 
remark to and asked if the latter denied it: In that 
ease, tt ts his word against mine. Let him say tt and 
gach man may judge for himself. Ultimately, the 
signatories to the protest published an official state- 
ment noting that those who had vilified Nizan had never 
responded to their challenge. It must be noted that 
the strong reaction of Nizan's defenders made short 
work of the Communists' accusations, and that no one 
today seems to claim that Nizan was a police spy. 


On Nizan, see also 38/19, 60/333. 
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Déelaratton (Declaration) (concerning the Paris Municipal 
Council's decision to take Charles Dullin's theater away 
from him). 


== Gonloge, Wig Bh, IOS 7. 


Text that was part of a series of protests entitled 
"Paris chasse Dullin" (Paris Is Kicking Dullin Out). 


I have known Dullin for twenty years. I have 
never stopped admtring his talent, hts intelligence, 
his probity, and his courage. He is the man who 
brought me into the theater. He ts the man who gave 
me good advice when I was starting out, the man who 
put on my ftrst play, THE FLIES, a flawed and violently 
attacked work whieh, tn spite of a magnifteent produe- 


tton, was a finanetal fatlure. Dullin baeked the play 
for almost a year in the face of the erities, the eity 
eounetl, and the Germans. All he got for hts efforts 


were debts and mud. 


Many other authors could say as much as I, Almost 
all of our contemporary playwrtghts were discovered by 
Dullin. In order to get them started, he went bankrupt 
over and over agatn. Sometimes, to eonsole them for a 
temporary fatlure, he even asked for a second play when 
the first had just bombed. We are indebted to him fer 
hts Julius Caesar, The Doctor of His Honor, Pirandello's 
plays, and King Lear. Above all, we are indebted to 
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Dullin for a theatrical style which today's young 
producers are trying in vain to imitate. 


This rettrement ts far more than an injustice, 
far more than ungratefulness. It's a blunder. Before 
you fired a man full of life and in full possession 
of his talent, maybe you should have made sure there 
was someone who could take his place. Otherwise you 
stmply made Freneh theater the poorer. 


47/130 


A propos de la représentation des "Mouches" en Allemagne 
{Concerning the Performance of THE FLIES in Germany). 


a) Verger (literary and theatrical review for the French 
Zone, Baden-Baden/Paris), lst Year, no. 2 (June, 1947), pp. 
ake all 66 


b) Text in German. "Der Dichter tiber sein Werk." 
Preceding a translation of the play by Gritta Baerlocher. 
Dee Qualia, we (ashy), Weil. 


Short announcement written for the performances 
of THE FLIES given in Germany by the Compagnie des Dix, 
directed by Claude Martin. Sartre returns to the 
circumstances in which he wrote the play: 


The future--even though Franee was oececupted by an 
enemy army--was open. We had a hold on it, we were 
free to make of tt a future of defeated or--on the 
eontrary--of free men who refused to belteve that a 
defeat means that everything that makes men want to live 
a lt fe ~7L for mensrs gone. 


Today the Germans are confronted with the same 
situatton. For Germans, too, I think remorse ts sterile. 


This piece is followed by an article by Alexandre 
* Astruc, "Sartre, the Theater, and Freedom." 


See 43/35 and 48/161. 


47/131 
* Wiek's Bar, New York City. 


a) America (Cahiers France-Amérique-Latinité), no. 5 
(special issue, "Jazz 47"), Intercontinentale du Livre, 


pp. 11-13. Copyright date: June 25, 1947. "Jazz a 
includes pieces by Sartre, Jean Cocteau, Boris Vian, Hugues 
Panassié, etc., and illustrations by Fernand Léger, Jean 


Dubuffet, and Félix Labisse. 
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T Discovered Jazs tn America, translation of modified version 
by Ralph de Toledano. 


a) Saturday Review of Literature, November 29, 1947, 
pp. 48-49. Collected in Saturday Review Treasury. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1957. Rij, Sb Sol yo 


b) Reprinted with changes as "Au Nick's Bar & New York" 
(Nick's Bar, New York City). Caliban, no. 18 (July 15- 
August 15, 1948), pp. 13-15. 


This article is famous above all for its opening 
sentence: Jazz ts Like bananas; to get the taste of it 
you've got to be where tt's Ge, (bey WS wea Omg Wasi 
in SITUATIONS, II, Sartre uses the same analogy for 
intellectual works.) 


Sartre's description of Nick's Bar is reminiscent 
in some respects of NAUSEA: we find here the same 
mixture of humor, satire, and "existence," the same 
sense of gratuitousness and necessity, ete. The 
article as a whole has a certain impact but often 
borders on the commonplace. 


Sartre's interest in jazz dates back to the 
twenties: we recall the important place he gave to 
"Some of These Days" in NAUSEA, and we know that later 
On, especially Because Ost st hicm Vela sim emt mOniGirenLmNIOlsats 
of the main Parisian jazz joints and met Charlie Parker, 
Miles Davis, ete. In spite of this interest, which 
never died out (and it ought to be studied in greater 
depth some day), it would be a mistake to consider 
Sartre anything but a sympathetic and understanding 
jaz butte Husmichorlceso fl: Some mo nimllneslicmienismen wmlcis 
mistaking the identity of the woman who sang it (the 
Negro woman in NAUSEA is really the white Sophie 
Tucker), are proof of this. The fact remains that 
Sartre is undoubtedly the only writer of his generation 
to consider jazz so important. 


47/132 
Interview on the Jewish question. 


-- La Revue juive (Geneva), 10th Year, nos. 6-7 (June- 
July, 1947), pp. 212-13. 


This is a rather strange interview. It took place 
during the summer of 1939, that is, at a time when 
Sartre--an author who was known by the educated public 
but relatively unknown beyond that--had not yet shown 
any interest for the Jewish question beyond the passages 
in The Childhood of a Leader which attack anti-Semites. 
Is this why an editor of La Revue jutve in Geneva 
questions him about the Jewish question? The fact that 
the review was not published during the war explains 
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the delay in publishing Sartre's remarks. And it was 
the publication of ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW which led the 
editors to dig up the interview. The interview, 


published under the title "His 1939 Statement," precedes 
an article by Emile Biollay entitled "Jean-Paul Sartre, 
the Man Who Steals from Israel?" which challenges 
Sartre's view of what it means to be a Jew but has the 
highest praise for his portrayal of the anti-Semite in 
ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW. 


We reproduce Sartre's comments in their entirety 
below. Their calm tone may be surprising if we forget 
their date, but they have the interest of presenting, 
albeit hastily, the first stage of his ideas about 
the Jewish question. 


-- What do you think about antisemitism? 


-- fo me, antisemitism ts generally a normal soctal 
Phenomenon, as ertme according to Durkheim ts normal. 
This seems to me to be completely unrelated to the 
character of the Jews against whom antisemitism is 


directed. From ttme to time a soetety needs to define 
itself as "against," and non-Jewish soctety ts generally 
agatnst the assimilatton of the Jews. It seems to me 


though that the normal phenomenon I'm alluding to never 
exceeds certain proportions which may be established 
setenttfitcally as constant. This constant antisemtttism 
vartes of course from country to country. It ts more 
intense tn Germany, for example, than in France. But 
in certain pertods there is an abnormal inerease tn 
anttsemitism as a compensatory phenomenon, a markedly 
pathological development. (For example: the Dreyfus 
and Boulanger cases after the defeat of 1871.) Last 
October and November, after the defeat at Munteh, an 
abnormal inerease tn hostility toward Jews could be 
observed in France. As far as Germany is coneerned, I 
think that antisemitism among the masses has reached 
tts high point there, and I would not be surprised to 
see a split between the leaders and the populace de- 
veloping out of tt. Generally speaking, I refuse to 
see anything Lasting in nazism. It's a temporary out- 
break. I don't belteve itn the advent of the "Naat 
man." 


-- What do you think the Jews have generally 
contributed to culture and civilization? 


-- I only believe in the contribution Jews have 
made as individuals. To me it seems dangerous to talk 
about a specifie Jewish temperament. In doing so one 
saddles the Jew with a prosemitte, anttsemitie argument 
about the good or bad effects of his pecultar mentality. 
Of course if it were established that Jews do have a 
specifie temperament, then in spite of everything we 
would have to accept this postulate in the interest of 
truth. But it te not. My personal experience ts that 
Jewish contributions to philosophy are contradictory. 
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Perhaps the argument we're always hearing about the 
restless, erttteal, and unereative Jew may apply to 
Brunschvieg, but not to Bergson or Spinoza. Jews 
undoubtedly have their dietinguishing characteristics. 
But we are unable to establish them because tt ts 
imposstble to determine the extent to whitch they are 
attributable to the times, the living conditions, or 
the ethnie origin. And every attempt to tsolate and 
define these characteristics is a concesston to 
antisemitism. Personally, I can find no parttcular 
distinguishing characteristies common to the Jews I 
know. I think then when we do find them, tt's because 
we put them there ourselves. Today's violent antt- 
semttism does not prove that assimilation ts imposstble. 
We may be witnessing no more than the temporary inter- 
ruption of a continuing evolution. In any case the 
meaning of History cannot be determined until tt ts all 
over. But assimilation will certainly be impossible 
unless soetety ts profoundly changed. It ts a mistake 
to seek an independent solutton to the Jewtsh problem, 
whteh is integral to a whole series of different 
problems. 


I have reasons for being opposed to antisemitism, 
I am susptetous of an "anti-antisemttism" based on "the 
sptrit of tolerance" and "broadmindedness." As soon as 
there's trouble, the balance swings and the "broad- 
mindedness," whteh as they used to say is "false-minded- 
ness," becomes narrow-mindedness. 


nae PBS 


"Existentialism: A New Philosophy--or Is It Only a Word?" 
interview by Vincent Brome. 


‘ -- Piteture Post (London), XXXVI, no. 5 (August 2, 1947), 
weSiy: 


In this article, written to inform a mass public 
and having no great interest, existentialism is pre- 
sented as a third way between Marxism and Thomism. Its 
author portrays Sartre in London on the occasion of the 
English performance of THE VICTORS and THE RESPECTFUL 
PROSTITUTE, and reports (very loosely it would seem) 
what Sartre has to say. Facing London's ruins, Sartre 
allegedly declared: Everything I've seen and felt and 
heard tn London has made me less stubborn and hasty about 


indtvidual salvation. London brought a process which 
has long been growing tn me into flower. I'm ina 
hurry now: I have no time for paradoxes any more; I 


have to be constructive. 


The artvele as tillustrated awit good mpic tures. ot 
Sartre and a very beautiful one of Simone de Beauvoir. 
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RADIO BROADCASTS: "LA TRIBUNE DES 'TEMPS 
MODERNES'" (The Temps modernes Tribune). 


In the fall of 1947, at the initiative of Lucien Bonafé, 
a former colleague of Sartre's, the Paul Ramadier government 
suggested to Sartre that he hold a weekly forum 
on the radio. Sartre agreed to and, in spite of the many 
waves it caused, made a series of six broadcasts with the 
help of the Temps modernes staff and his friends. These 
broadcasts had a wide political audience and took place on 
the following dates: October 6, 20, and 27, and November 10, 
17, and 24, 1947. "The Temps modernes Tribune" was cancelled 
at the beginning of December when Paul Ramadier was replaced 
as prime minister by Maurice Schuman (see, concerning the 
eee ee of broadcasts, Foree of Ctreumstance, pp. 
WS ese} 


Although we expect to make a more complete study of the 
whole series, thanks especially to the recordings that 
Radiodiffusion Francaise has, let us list the following 
ECS) InVoNT sg 
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"A la veille de reprendre ses @émissions & la radio, Jean-Paul 
Sartre déclare & Combat: '‘'I1 est nécessaire de faire 
campagne contre la croyance en la fatalité de la guerre 
russo-américaine'" (On the Eve of His First Radio Broadcasts, 
Jean-Paul Sartre Tells Combat, "We Must Campaign against 
Believing that War between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Is 
Inevitable"), interview by Louis Pauwels. 


a5 Cola, Ooremer 18. Woh y, 


Taking up the program he had defined at the 
conclusion of What Is Literature?, Sartre says that 
committed writers must get into these relay statton 
arts, the movies and the radto, and that these media 
need not require popularization. After having stressed 

a the total independence of his broadcast, Sartre develops 
the idea contained in its title: 


The coneept of historical necesstty ts sttll wending 
tts way through people's minds. And we are entering its 
world bound hand and foot. Every poltttecal act, no 
matter what tt may be, tnevttably works to the advantage 
of one bloe or the other, and hastens the conflict. 

We are leaving the causal order of history, which 
justifies actton, and entering the order of fate, which 
turns our acts against us. And we're dotng tt through 

a sort of mental muddling through, a sort of draining 

of our strength into a vague uneasiness which we our- 
selves are slowly changing into an enslavement to disaster 
which we shall soon see changed in turn, tf we're 

not careful, into the disaster ttself. 


ai 
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"De Gaulle et le 'gaullisme' vus par Jean-Paul Sartre (et ; 
par 1'équipe des Temps modernes)" (De Gaulle and "Gaullism 
As Seen by Jean-Paul Sartre (and the Temps modernes Staff)). 


-- L'Ordre de Parts and Frane-Tireur, October 22, 1947. 


Complete text of the October 20 "Temps modernes 
Tribune." The participants were Sartre, Simone de 
Beauvoir, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Jean-Baptiste Pontalis, 
Lucien Bonafé, and R.-J. Chauffard, the last in the 
role of the "Gaullist." 


Sartre denounces the belief in the inevitability 
of war which Gaullist politics is based on: there is 
nothing to choose from between the Americans and the 
Russians. Merleau-Ponty points out that Gaullism has 
no program and says: "A real French politics would 
not consist in choosing one of the two bloes or in 
trying in a completely artificial way to create a third 
bloc as powerful as the other two. A Waesiaein joollsies Os 
would consist in appealing to whatever forces within 
these two great countries were opposed to a politics 
of war and big-power blocs." 


Simone de Beauvoir expresses doubt about the 
Gaullist leftists who would like to have a national 
socialism. This term leads Bonafé to attack Charles de 
Gaulle violently by comparing him to Hitler. After 
Sartre calls for moderation, Pontalis recalls the 
Maurrasian past of the author of Put to the Sword and 
speaks of his scorn for the masses. 


This broadcast evoked an immediate response from 
wae Serieweei) s Hwee Sws a much decorated band of 
R.P.F. (French Peoples' Assembly) men set out in search 
of Sartre and tried to find him at the Tabou and the 
Flore. Two well~known Gaullists, Henry Torrés and 
General Guillain de Bénouville replied to Sartre on the 
radio (see below). For a whole week all sorts of in- 
sults appeared in the right-wing press. In an article 
in Carrefour (October 29, 1947), the former member of 
the Temps modernes staff, Albert Ollivier, called those 
who took part in the broadeast "virtual fascists"; and 
in the same issue, a fuming Paul Claudel let fly this 
clever phrase: "M. Sartre attacks General de Gaulle's 
looks; is he so proud of his own?" 


The same issue of L'O?dre reproduces a few comments 
by Sartre gathered by Franck-Dominique: JI feel no 
hatred for M. de Gaulle as a person. How could I, 
stnce I don't know him? .. .M. Torrés has shown an 
unbeltevable erudeness and violence which aren't worth 
respondtng to. 
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"Tempéte & la radio: J.-P. Sartre répond & Guillain de 
Bénouville et & Henry Torrés qui avaient refusé un débat 
contradictoire sur le R.P.F." (Storm on the Airwaves: 
J.-P. Sartre Replies to Guillain de Bénouville and Henry 
Torrés, Who Had Refused to Debate the R.P.F. [French 
Peoples' Assembly] with Him), interview-article by Louis 
Pauwels. 


-- Combat, October 22, 1947; Frane-Tireur and Le 
Populatre, October 23, 1947. 


This article begins by printing the Guillain de 
Bénouville-Henry Torrés protest: "M. J.-P. Sartre is 
talking about General de Gaulle in an indecent way, and 
hiss icomparniiscion Tore phe Liberator ot oum country. Lune 
MESSE ei Cilie wwSSClel eyacl Gwie weSjwisilie. we Memes oe Ilil 
Pétain, not even to speak of the comparison to Hitler, 
is impermissible and worthy of public scorn.” 


Sartre answers: Many of those who support de 
Gaulle today condemned him during the Occupation. .. . 
People are claiming that I compared de Gaulle to Hitler. 
That ts false. I compared the R.P.F.'s posters wtth 
certain Nazt propaganda posters. 


ey y/ US 


"Mis en cause pour son é6mission anti-gaulliste d'hier, 
Sartre m'a dit: ‘Mon but: empécher les auditeurs d'adhérer 
& l'un ou l'autre des blocs'" (Criticized for His Anti- 
Gaullist Broadcast Yesterday, Sartre Told Me, "My Goal: 

to Keep the Listeners from Supporting Either One of the Two 
Bloes"), interview. 


-- Franee-Sotr, October 22, 1947. 


Short interview bearing on the same subject as 
the one described above. 


47/138 
é Une Mise au potnt de Sartre (A Correction by Sartre). 
a) Libération, October 23, 1947. 


b) Selection from the same statement entitled L'Affatre 
des "Temps modernes" & la radio (The Temps modernes Affair 
on the Radio). Combat, October 23, 1947. 


A text of the short statement Sartre made on the 
October 22 broadcast "The Paris Tribune," in which 
he expresses his regrets that Guillain de Bénouville 
and Henry Torrés refused to have a dialogue with him: 
Tt ts easter to drape oneself in an outraged sense of 
dignity than to answer prectse questions about poltttes. 


ig) 
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J.-P. Sartre parle de l'anticommuntsme a la Tribune des 
"Temps modernes" (J.-P. Sartre Talks about Anticommunism 
at the "Temps modernee Tribune"). 


-- Combat, October 28, 1947. 


Summary and quotations of Sartre's remarks during 
his October 27, 1947, broadcast. He says especially: 
France has no powerful weapons, but she still has one 
weapon no one up till now has dared to use and yet whose 
use ts more and more imperative: the weapon of truth. 


Sartre's moderate attack on the Communists calmed 
down the right-wing press a bit, but naturally evoked a 
lively response in the P.C. (Communist Party) press. 
Pierre Hervé, in an article published in Aetton 
(November 5, 1947), calls Sartre Ramadier's "court 
jester," accuses him of playing the S.F.1.0. (French 
Branch of the Workers' International) government's 
game, and concludes: "The broadcast devoted to de Gaulle 
was (like the one devoted to the P.C.) vulgar and of 
poor quality." 
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L'Emisston des "Temps modernes" a @t@ "interdite ou supprimée" 
(The Temps modernes Broadcast Was "Either Forbidden or Cut 
off the Air"). 


-- Combat, December 3, 1947. 


A statement in which Sartre protests the discon- 
tinuation of the "Temps modernes Tribune" and tells 
what he would have done during the December 1, 8, and 
15 broadcasts: 


In the first broadeast I would have interviewed 
David Rousset about his recent trip to Germany. In 
the second, I would have read and commented on an 
tntelleetuals' mantfesto on the tnternational sttuatton 
[Sartre is undoubtedly referring to the "Premier appel 
& ltopinion internationale” (First Call to International 
Opinion), which was published in the November, 197, 
Esprit]. In the third, replying to one of my itsteners, 
I would have tried to defend the working class against 
the charge of "sordid materialism" which ts so often 
brought against tt. 


Sartre will take up the theme of the third broad- 
cast again in a speech he makes to an R.D.R. (Revolu- 
tionary People's Assembly) meeting on March 19, 1948, 
in the Salle Wagram (see 48/170). 
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Jean-Paul Sartre répond &@ ses détracteurs: L'Existentialisme 
et la politique (Jean-Paul Sartre Replies to His Critics: 
Existentialism and Politics). 


-- In Pour et contre lt'extstentialisme (For and Against 
Existentialism). Major debate, with J. B. Pontalis, J. 
Pouillon, F. Jeanson, Julien Benda, Emmanuel Mounier, R. 
Vailland. Led by Colette Audry. Atlas, 1948. Pp. 181-90. 


Text of one of the November, IST broadcasts of 
the "Temps modernes Tribune." Sartre examines the many 
letters he received after his broadcast on Gaullisn, 
selects the most characteristic insults, and ends by 
defining his political position. The final three pages 
of the text give an idea of the themes Sartre will 
develop in 1948 while campaigning for the R.D.R. 
(Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly). 


47/1he2 
Grtboutlle. 
os lb NG, DO. 12 (Nevember, ISNT), ws i. 


Develops the idea that our fear of war threatens 
to plunge us into one: It was Gribouille, I think, who 
threw himself into the river for fear the rain would 
get him wet. Today they want to make us all Grtbouilles: 
they are using our fear of war to plunge us tnto it. 
They tell us we must choose between two roads to war 
beeause there is no other way. And this is true: 

There is no other. But that's precisely it: 1tt's not 
a matter of putting our trust in an already existing 
way. Man has only himself to put his trust in. 

There is still ttme to invent the road a soctalist 
Europe wtll take, the road to freedom and to peace. 


47/143 


x Pour un théatre de situations (For a Theater of Situations). 
=e ijn FO, MO, Ie (Nextomicie, WON), ws 2), 


The views expressed in this article are developed 
in greater detail in the article (unpublished in French) 
Forgers of Myths (see 46/107). The unidentified quota- 
tion which is given on page 12 of the Seuil edition of 
Francis Jeanson's Sartre by Himself, constantly re- 
printed afterward as a definition of Sartre's theater, 
comes from For a Theater of Situattons. 
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u7/ihh 
* Présence noire (Black Presence). 
-- Présence africatne, no. 1 (1947), pp. 28-29. 


A piece written to greet the birth of the journal 
Présence africaine, edited by Alioune Diop. Sartre was 
one of its patrons (along with André Gide, Albert Camus, 
Emmanuel Mounier, Michel Leiris, ete.) and had promised 
to write more articles. 


h7/NOTE 1. 


The anthology by Jean Paulhan and Dominique Aury, La 
Patrte se fatt tous les jours. Textes francais 1939-1945 
(The Fatherland Is Being Made Every Day. French Writings, 
1939-19h5) (Minuit, 1947) ineludes two pieces by Sartre: ~- 
"Le silence de Jupiter" (Jupiter's Silence) (THE FLIES, 
act 2, tableau 2, scenes 4 and 5) and La République du silence 
(The Republie of Silence). 


a Own 2. 


According to Maurice Merleau-Ponty (see France- 
Observateur, March 2, 1961, "Réponse & Olivier Toda" (Reply 
to Olivier Todd)), Sartre wrote the Temps modernes editorial 
"Apprendre & lire” (Learn to Read) (no. 22 [July, 1947]). 


Sartre assures us that Merleau-Ponty wrote it. 


L7/NOTE 3. 


On May 31, 1947, Sartre gave a lecture at the Salle 
Iéna, "Kafka, Jewish Writer," under the auspices of the French 
League for a Free Palestine. The most detailed report of 


it is Francoise Derins's "Une conférence de J.-P. Sartre” 
CA eons iy doc, Sawiea) (ha VoP, me, 32 llawig, 197). 
MWs MS5a1Hi5))) . 

47/NOTE 4. 


Philip Thody, in his book Jean-Paul Sartre: A Literary 
and Political Study (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1960), and in 
his textbook edition of THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA (see 
59/311 [f]), makes a mistake in citing as Sartre's an article 
about the film Parts 1900 which appeared in the October 25, 
1947, Figaro 1ittéraire: "Sartre et Breton 4 une séance de 
Paris 1900" (Sartre and Breton at a showing of Parts 1900). 


The article was really written by Claude Mauriac, who in a 
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brilliant pastiche plays on the ideas Sartre and André 
Breton may have had when they saw Nicole Vedrés's movie 
together at a private showing. 
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1948 


Sy lle a) 
LES MAINS SALES (Dirty Hands), play in seven tableaux. 
a) Complete text in two parts in Les Temps modernes, 
no. 30 (March, 1948), pp. 1537-82; no. 31 (April, 1948), 
Wo Wy Soils. 
In comparison to the Gallimard edition, the text has a 
wrong number in the second tableau as well as a certain 


number of minor differences. 


b) Selections in French in Yale French Studies, 1, 
no. 1 (spring-summer, 1948), 4-20. 


e) Book. Gallimard, [1948]. 261 pages. 


Dedication:"To Dolores" (who appears as M. in Foree of 
Ctreumstanee). Printing date: June 15, 1948. 


15 copies on Holland vellum; 60 on wood-free Lafuma 
vellum Navarre; 210 on alfa mousse Navarre; 1040 on vellum 
superior. 

Reprinted in the Soleil series in 1961. 

d) Le Livre de poche series, no. 10. Gallimard, [1953]. 

e) Pourpre series. Gallimard, [1954]. 

f) Reprinted in THEATRE (1OG2)) . 

g) Textbook edition in English, with an introduction 
and notes by Geoffrey Brereton. London: Methuen, Methuen's 


Twentieth Century Texts, eecloce 


Oreste F. Pucciani's introduction to the French text of 
DIRTY HANDS in the anthology The French Theater Sinee 1930 
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(New York: Blaisdell, 1954) is much better than Geoffrey 
Brereton's mediocre one even though it was published long 
before it. 


h) An Italian translation, slightly modified with 
Sartre's approval and accompanied by an important interview 


ae him (see 64/154). Le Mani sporehe. Turin: Einaudi, 
nigeloy an 


t) Folio series, no. 30. Gallimard, [1972]. 


j) French school edition, with introduction and notes 
by Gaston Meyer. Univers des Lettres series. Bordas, 


[1972]. 


Excerpts from the play, accompanied by mediocre 
introduction and notes. 


DIRTY HANDS, RED GLOVES, or CRIME PASSIONNEL. 


t1) RED GLOVES, adapted for the New York stage by Daniel 
Taradash, 1948. 


¢2) DIRTY HANDS translated by Lionel Abel. In Three 
Plays. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 19h9. 


t3) Ibid. In NO EXIT and Three Other Plays [THE FLIES; 
DIRTY HANDS; THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE]. New York: Vintage 
Books, [1955]. 


¢4) CRIME PASSIONNEL, translated by Kitty Black. In 
Three Plays. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1949. 


t&) Ibid., but published separately in paperback. 
London: Methuen, [1961]. 


DIRTY HANDS led to a movie by Fernand Rivers in 
1951 (see Appendix). 


Ue play was performed tor the fairest, tame on 
April 2, 1948, at the Théatre Antoine (under the 
direction of Simone Berriau), staged by Pierre Valde 
("supervised in a friendly way" by Jean Cocteau) and 
with settings by Emile and Jean Bertin (with the 


assistance of Christian Bérard). The main roles: 
HOEDERER André Luguet 
HUGO Francois Périer 
OLGA PeatuLs, Welaeal aly 
JESSICA Marie-Olivier 


Attracted by the actors! names and by the play's 
apparently anti-Communist theme, and identifying itself 
readily with the character Hugo, the public made DIRTY 
HANDS a hit: the play was performed at the Théatre 
Antoine from April 2, 1948, till September 20, 1949, 
and was much performed in roadshows. With O25 pers 
formances in Paris and 300 in the provinces, it is 
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at this date the dramatic work by Sartre which has had 
the greatest public success. We shall come back later 
to its eventful history abroad. 


The play was written toward the end of 1947 and 
prepared by the beginning of TCA), TAE DS, GlviePniags ile 
time the R.D.R. (Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly) was 
being organized. The January, LEUNG . Temps modernes 
advertizes "Dirty Hands (excerpts)." Yet Sartre seems 
to have hesitated a while before deciding to keep this 
title (which, let it be remembered, had been given to 
the script, IN THE MESH,in 1946). In La Semaine de 
Parts for January and February, 1948, the play was 
advertised under the title "Les Biens de ce monde" 

(The Goods of This World), and we know, furthermore, that 
Sartre was thinking of several other possible titles, 
especially "Crime passionnel” (Crime of Passion) and 

"Les Gants rouges" (Red Gloves). The title which he 
finally adopted was subsequently to become famous. és 


According to the Ftgaro itttératre of April 3, 
1948, the play allegedly originated in a situation on 
one August afternoon of 1944 when there was a question 
of declaring a truce during the Paris uprising. Sartre 
himself, in a recent interview (see 68/487), has es- 
tablished two other sources: JI got my insptratton for 
DIRTY HANDS from the diffieulttes some of my students, 
who were middle-class men of good will, had wrth the 
Communist Party. I was also thinking of Trotsky's 
assassinatton. Simone de Beauvoir elaborates on the 
last sentence in the following way (see Force of 
Cireumstance, pp. 149-50): 


"T had met one of Trotsky's old secretaries in 
New York; he had told me that the murderer, having 
succeeded in getting himself hired as a secretary too, 
had Dived for quite a time with his victim an ay very 
closely guarded house. Sartre had mused about this 
sequestered situation. He had imagined the character 
of a young Communist born bourgeois and trying through 
his acts to wipe out his origins, but unable to tear 
himself free of his subjectivity, even through an 
assassination. He had put this character an conflict 
with a militant who was totally committed to his goals. 
(Once again, ethics confronts praxts) .. . Sartre's 
sympathy goes to Hoederer. .. . [Hugo] is so radically 
wrong that the play could be performed during the 
thaw, in a Communist country." 


Let us note in passing that DIRTY HANDS has been 
staged in Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 


Refer to interviews about the play, and to 64/154 
in particular, for what Sartre himself thinks about 
his play. Among the numerous criticisms at the time, 
we shall point out only the one by Jean Biermoz which 
appeared in letter form in Les Temps modernes (no. 36 
[September, 1948], pp. 574-76), the very hostile one 
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by Marguerite Duras ("Sartre et l'humour involontaire" 
(Sartre and Involuntary Humor), Action, April, 1948), 

and the one by Guy Leclerc, "Monsieur Sartre a les mains 
sales" (Monsieur Sartre Has Dirty Hands), in the April 7, 
1948, Humanité: “Hermetic philosopher, nauseating writer, 
scandal-mongering playwright, and third-rate demagogue. 
These are the stages in M. Sartre's career." 


WRITINGS AND INTERVIEWS ABOUT "DIRTY HANDS" 


48/146 
"Drame politique puis crime passionnel . . . Jean-Paul Sartre 
nous parle de sa prochaine piéce" (First a Political Drama 
and Then a Crime of Passion .. . Jean-Paul Sartre Talks 


about His Coming Play), interview by Guy Dornand. 
-- Frane-Tireur, March 25, 1948. 


Sows Sree wl wow G llome Hime las lesal weil 
to use the title "Dirty Hands" because he was afraid 
Diath elven tiem play ss politcal Setiinte.. atewould) Wend 
WSS we B wWeWilSaisliMI AireSwyeere wal, Woes serereysveya Jae 
finally decided to keep the title is that the play is 
in no way a poltttcal play. It is a play about 
politics whose epigraph could be the phrase from Saint- 
Just: "Nul ne gouverne innocemment" ("No one governs 
innocently"). 


The work has no conclusion: JI justtfy everyone: 
the old realtst leader of the proletarian party who 
finds opportuntsts labeling him a "soctal trattor" for 
his merely temporary compromise wtth the forces of reac- 
tton; and also hts hopelessly tdealistte young dtsetple, 
who has been ordered by the "tough guys" to execute the 
man who was hts tdol. 


An article by Henry Magnan, “Avec J.-P. Sartre avant 
la premiére de Les Mains sales" (With J.-P. Sartre 
Before the Opening of Dirty Hands) (Le Monde, March 25, 
1948), includes a short statement by Sartre: My play 
might just as well have been called "Pure Hands." 


Another article, "Le ‘Crime passionnel' projeté 
par Jean-Paul Sartre" (The 'Crime of Passion! Planned by 
Sartre) which was published in the March 26, WC Aig 
suggests that Hoederer might be compared to Jean Anouilh's 


Créon and relates: JI preferred having professtonal aetors 
in my play so that it would be acted as stmply as 
possthble. 


There was a rehearsal of DIRTY HANDS held on 
March 21, 1948, for journalists, who were then 
received individually by Sartre. He seems on the whole 
to have told them the same things that were reported in 
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Frane-Tireur. There are probably other interviews 
which escaped our search. 


48/147 


"tPpeyut-on entrer dans un parti quelconque sans se salir les 
maine?’ nows demande J.-P. Sartre, Cerivain “eneege” | 4 Gen 
One Join Any Party without Getting One's Hands Dirty?" Asks 
J.-P. Sartre, a 'Committed! Writer), interview by Claude 
Outié. 


-- L'Aurore, March 30, 1948. 


48/148 


"Quand Cocteau, le poéte, met en scéne le philosophe J.-P. 
Sartre" (When the Poet Cocteau Stages the Philosopher 
J.-P. Sartre), interview by J.-B. Jeener. 


-- Le Figaro, March 30, 1948. 


Short interview with Sartre and Jean Cocteau, who 
had been kind enough to help Pierre Valde with the 
staging. 


48/149 


"Dans Les Matns sales, Jean-Paul Sartre pose le probléme 
de la fin et des moyens" (In DIRTY HANDS, Jean-Paul Sartre 
Poses the Problem of Means and Ends), interview by René 
Guilly. 


-~ Combat, March 31, 1948. 


Sartre says that Hoederer represents revolutionary 
realism and Hugo revolutionary idealism: JI don't take 
stdes. A good play ought to present problems, not 
solve them. Then he alludes to Lenin's "infantile 
disease of communism" as the first treatment of the 
problem of political realism and alliance with reformist 
bourgeois parties. In rejecting Hoederer's politics of 
compromise, Hugo ts sttll acting from the bourgeois 
tdealtsm which was preetsely what had made him rebel 
against his elass and which he does not succeed in 
overcoming. 


48/150 


"Avant la création de Les Mains sales, Jean-Paul Sartre nous 
dit" (Before DIRTY HANDS Opens, Jean-Paul Sartre Says), 
interview by René Gordon. 
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48/152 


~- L'Ordre de Paris, March 31, 1948. 


"Demain, au théatre Antoine, Jean-Paul Sartre prendra 
position devant le probléme de l'engagement politique" 
(Tomorrow at the Théatre Antoine, Jean-Paul Sartre Will 
Take a Stand on the Problem of Political Commitment), 
interview by Pierre-André Baude. 


NG y/ nS lea 


-- L'Aube, April 1, 1948. 


My hero 1&8 a young bourgeois who for tdeological 
reasons has committed himself to a proletarian party 
but who ts unable, when faced with the realtsm aettion 
requtres, to rid himself of just the idealtstiec ways 
of thinking which have led him to break with his class 
tn the first place. This ts the source of his sickness, 
whteh ean only end in death. . . . My own opinton is 
that polities requires us to "get our hands dirty," 
and that thts ts the way things have to be. 


Jean-Paul Sartre nous @ertt .. . Jean-Paul Sartre 
Writes ¢ 6 o Ys Ieieear. 


his) //1L'52 


-- Opéra, November 3, 1948. 


Replying to an article by Nerin E. Gun on DIRTY 
HANDS which appeared in the October 20, 1948, Opéra, 
Sartre says especially: People are trying to make the 
play a vtolent dtatrtbe against communtsm of the 
"Senatortal Investigating Committee against Esptonage" 


type. 


I would oppose, tf need be, and by whatever means 
necessary, any politically tendentious production of 
DIRTY HANDS. If anyone in any country were planning to 
make thts play serve the atms of anti-Soviet propaganda, 
he would do so wtth my formal dtisavowal of tt. 


"On joue en Amérique une piéce de moi dont jtignore le texte" 
(They're Performing One of My Plays in America in a Version 
I've Never Read), interview by J.-P. Vivet. 


-- Combat, November 27-28, 1948. 


An American adaptation of DIRTY HANDS by Daniel 
WEEE , Walia Cliasclas UieyyEie ai Wie weOsLS Cay Iicieeloiene | 
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had just been offered to the New York public under the 
title RED GLOVES. Sartre, who hiad not, in spite of “has 
repeated requests, been able to get a copy of the adapted 
script, was warned by friends that strange things were 
being done in his name: Augo does not die. dJesstca 

ts no Longer the same woman and... . Hoederer has 
become the matn character. To please Charles Boyer, 
Hoederer--whom Sartre describes as "vulgar"--had been 
turned into an elegant, refined politician who at a 
certain moment gives Hugo a long speech on Abraham 
Lincoln. 


In this interview, Sartre says that he is opposed 
to the play's being performed in these circumstances, 
and that he refuses to let it be given an anti-Soviet 
dimension. He also reproaches his publisher, Nagel--who 
held the rights to his plays--for having authorized 
RED GLOVES without his approval, and indicates that he 
is bringing suit against him. This business was the q 
beginning of the apparently permanent estrangement of 
the two men. 


"Author! Author?" interview by Roderick MacArthur. 


-- Theatre Arts (New York), no. 33 (March, 1949), pp. 


11-13. 


This interview, conducted in Paris, gives numerous 
details about the RED GLOVES business and picks out 
most of the changes made by the American adapter. 
Sartre concludes that 90 percent of the text is not his. 
After having compared and summed up the two versions, 
the interviewer, MacArthur, says that Sartre is quite 
correct and stresses, furthermore, the poor quality 
of the adaptation. 


The reviews of RED GLOVES were very bad. Gilbert 
W. Gabriel, for example, writing in Theatre Arts 
(January, 1949), regretted that Sartre's work had been 
"butchered," "sabotaged," by a mediocre, obtuse, limited 
translation which was slow from start to finish. 


At the very moment Sartre was experiencing these 
disappointments from America, his play ran into a 
violent campaign by the Communists. At the beginning 
of December, 1948, the Soviets even took official steps 
to get the authorities in Helsinki to stop DIRTY HANDS, 
which the Soviets considered "propaganda hostile to 
the U.S.S.R.," from being performed. The February 10, 
1949, Lettres francaises published a similar attack by 
Ilya Ehrenburg. 


Sartre was very unhappy to see his work used as a 
cold war weapon. When he began to draw closer to the 
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Communists in 1952, he decided not to authorize any 
periormance of DIRTY HANDS without the approval of the 
Communist parties concerned. The play was at first 
banned by Sartre in Spain, Greece, and Indochina. In 
November, 1952, refusing to turn it into a weapon against 
the Peace Congress he was about to take part in, he 
forbade its performance in Vienna (see Le Monde, 
November 19, 1952). Two years later, September 23, 
1954, he held a press conference in the same city to 
protest the performing of DIRTY HANDS at the Volks- 
theater, and on this occasion said (see Franc-Ttireur 
and Le Monde for September 25, 1954): JI do not disown 
DIRTY HANDS, but I regret the use to which tt has been 
put. My play has become a politteal battlefield, an 
tnstrument of politteal propaganda. In the present 
atmosphere of tenston, I do not think that performing 
tt in sensttive key potnts Like Berlin or Vienna can 
serve the cause of peace. 


It was not until after 1962 that Sartre authorized 
a new production of DIRTY HANDS in Yugoslavia, in Italy 
by the Teatro Stabile of Turin (see 64/154), and in 
Czechoslovakia (1968). As late as 1966, Sartre, 
afraid that the interpretation would be tendentious, 
had the performance of the play in Antwerp, where the 
Fakkel Teater had put it on without authorization, 
banned (see Le Monde, December 20, 1966). He brought 
suit against this theater, but he lost. 


64/154 


"Una intervista a Jean-Paul Sartre" (An Interview with Jean- 
Paul Sartre), interview by Paolo Caruso. 


-- Jean-Paul Sartre. LE MANI SPORCHE < Dirty Hands), 
translated by Vittorio Sermonti. With an interview with 
J.-P. Sartre and an account by Simone de Beauvoir. Turin: 
Giulio Einaudi, 1964. Pp. 137-9. 


An interview granted on March 4, 1964, to Paolo 

‘ Caruso, the Italian translator of CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL 
REASON, to mark the staging of DIRTY HANDS by the Teatro 
SwAOtILe ie wie Caio wae Wiksesin. Simone de Beauvoir's 
Beeowns (ep. L053) AChMAIIby Soaalehs of & Alena: 
selection from Force of Circumstance dealing with the 
Pllasy The translator indicates that the work has 
undergone, with Sartre's approval, the following changes: 


-- The action no longer unfolds in "a spectral Illyria" 
but in a precise way in Hungary from March, 1943 to the 
spring of 1945. The name of Hungary is never used, 
however, but is merely understood. WAG Sb Shioy TB lgl al 
perspective that the names of several characters have 
been changed: Louis becomes Walter; Georges, Lucas; 
etc. In this way the historical references are made 
MISS COMORES EE. 
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-- Some "adventuresome" or "romantic" details are cut 
GUE o 


-- The characterization of such characters as Slick and 
Georges-Lucas who make up the socio-economic "base" 

of the play is "thinned" for reasons of translation 

and to avoid an "at best equivocal plebeo-gangsterish" 
GETS 5 


Sartre's statements to Paolo Caruso are essential 
to a good understanding of DIRTY HANDS. Here are some 
selections from them (from French translation by Rybalika 
and Contat): 


The meantng of the drama and of Hugo's destiny 
are not the same. There were two things I wanted to 
say. On the one hand, I wanted to make a dtalecttical 
examination of the problem of the demands made by the 
praxis of time. You are aware that we h.d a case ltke 
Hoederer's, the Doriot case, here in Franee, even though 
it did not end itn an assassination. Dortot wanted the 
P.C. (Communist Party) to get eloser to the S.F.I.0. 
(French Branch of the Workers’ International) Soctal 
Demoerats, and for that reason he was kteked out of the 
party. A year later, tn order to stop the French 
sttuatton from degenerating into fasetsm, and on the 
basts of spectfte Soviet dtrectives, the P.C. took the 
preetse path Dortot had suggested, but without ever 
recogntzing that he had been correct--and this was the 


basts for the Popular Front. This ts what tnterests 
me: the dtalecttcal necesstty within a praxis. 

There ts another potnt I want to make elear: TI 
have great understanding for Hugo's attitude, but you 
are wrong to think that he embodtes me. Hoederer 
embodtes me. Ideally, of course; don't think that I 
am claiming to be Hoederer. . . . Hoederer is the man 


I'd like to be tf I were a revoluttonary. 


Hugo ts my students, my former students. It was 
the young who between 1945 and 1948 had the hardest 
time supporting communtsm because thetr bourgeots 
upbringing confronted them not wtth a party which 
might have helped them but with a party which, wtth tts 
dogmatism, etther used thetr shortcomings to make them 
radteals, extremists, ete., or rejected them and thereby 


put them tn an untenable positton. . .. Thus Hugo has 
my sympathtes to the extent that I said to myself, 
Hoederer could have made something out of him. And 


tt its elear that wtthout the ineident (the eontingeney) 
that I wanted to introduce on purpose with the Jessica- 
Hoederer scene, Hugo would have abandoned his under- 
taking, he would not have killed Hoederer; and if 
Hoederer had won hts own battle, Hugo would not have 
continued to be his secretary but would have been 
trained by him and would somehow have become a real 
revoluttonary. But Hugo jotned the game, drawn tn by 
Walter, by men ltke Walter, which means that at bottom 
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Walter's dogmatism, which is not a far-Left dogmatism, 
was translated into Hugo's "Leftism." 


Next Sartre compares Hugo to Hamlet and sees him 
as a Musset-like character. Although Sartre does not 
say specifically what he means, there are in fact great 
similarities between Lorenzaecto and DIRTY HANDS. Then 
Sartre tells a story which he says is characteristic 
of the mistaken judgments people have made of the play: 


Camus had gone with me to one of the final rehearsals 
(he hadn't read the seript yet), and as he was walking 
back with me after it was over, he satd, "It's excellent, 
but there's one detail I don't approve of. Why does 
Hugo say, 'I don't love men for what they are but for 
what they ought to be' [an approximate quotation from 
scene 3 of tableau 5], and why does Hoederer answer, 
‘And I love them for what they are?' The way I see 
it, tt should have been just the opposite." In other 
words, he really thought that Hugo loved men for what 
they are sitnee he didn't want to lie to them, whereas 
Hoederer, on the contrary, became in hits eyes a 
dogmatte Communist who wetghed men in terms of what 
they ought to be and who decetved them in the name of 
an tdeal. This ts just the opposite of what I meant 
to say. 


Then Sartre announces that he is going to try to 
clarify the problems raised by DIRTY HANDS in a paper 
Ine S16) Waealigaliaes ioe ie Sedlil@e patina Viatylialem eal lisaseie | 
which is to be held at the Gramsci Institute in May, 
and he admits that there is a profound thematte analogy 
between THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA and DIRTY HANDS. The 
interview concludes with the following words: 


My real tendency is to be, as I said, a erttteal 
"fellow traveler." TI have made many mtstakes, but I 
think that the eharacteristie sttuatton of the 
intellectual "fellow traveler" is one of tension 


between erttictsm and discipline. And I think it 
should be possible from now on to be one inside the 
party. 


See also a short statement about the play in Francis 
Jeanson's Sartre by Himself (pp. 48-49 of the first 
Gallimard editions), as well as the following text. 


C/A 
Preface to the Czech translation of DIRTY HANDS. 


-- In Jean-Paul Sartre. DRAMATA (Plays). Prague: 
OrbHesmOloni 


The preface is dated Paris, April, 1965. The 
volume, whose printing was 6500 copies, includes 


oS) 


ey fish 


A. J. Liehm's translation of THE VICTORS, DIRTY HANDS, 


and THE TROJAN WOMEN, reprints (pp. 279-83) the interview 


about THE TROJAN WOMEN published in Bref (see 65/15), 
and concludes with a postscript by Milan Kundera. 


Addressing himself directly to his Czechoslovakian 


audience, Sartre here again takes up many points of 
the interview granted to Paolo Caruso. 
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SLAP AUP IONS: ILI 


-- Gallimard [1948]. 333 pages. Printing date: May 20, 


1948. 1h copies on Holland vellum; 55 on wood-free Navarre 
vellum; 1040 copies on esparto grass, bound. 


The volume includes, in French: 


-- Introduction to "Les Temps modernes" see 45/80 
-- The Nattonalizatton of Literature 45/83 
-- What Is Ltterature? Ine (ABS 


This last text is dedicated "To Dolores" (a friend of 
Sartre who appears as M. in Force of Cireumstanee) and 
contains a certain number of variations. 


WHAT TS iT ERATU RE  iajonm parton oA LOMS) alte ms beren suse tied 


by Bernard Frechtman. 


ti New York: Philosophical Library, [i949]; London: 
Methuen, [1950]. 


t2) Published under the title LITERATURE AND EXISTEN- 
TIALISM. New York: Citadel Press, [1962]. 


¢3) With an introduction by Wallace Fowlie. New York: 
Harper Colophon Books, [1965]. 


t4) Ibtd. Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1966. 


to) Paperback. New York: Washington Square Press, 


1966. 


té) With an introduction by David Caute. London: 
Methuen, 1967. 
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L'ENGRENAGE (In the Mesh), movie script. 


a) Nagel, [1948]. 192 pages. Printing date: November, 


1948. 200 copies on laid paper, 50 on esparto grass, and 
20 on arches finish. Republished in the Pensées series in 


196). 
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b) L'Avant-Scéne, no. 89 (195h). 


2) LA P . . . RESPECTUEUSE (The Respectful P[rostitute]) 
followed by L'ENGRENAGE. Le Livre de poche series, no. 55. 
Gallimard, [1954]. 


d) La Petite Ourse series. Lausanne: La Guilde du 
La Wes, fits Cle 


é) Danish textbook edition. Copenhagen: Dansk Viden- 
skab Forlag, 1968. 


IN THE MESH, translated by Mervyn Savill. 
-- London: Andrew Dakers, 1954. 


A marginal note points out: "This script was 
written during the winter of 196. It was originally 
entitled Dirty Hands. The play that fell heir to this 
title thus followed it by two years. The subject of the 
present work has nothing in common with that of the 
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jolts) Slain) tele) INN Walia) WHS Ineyel loci stele we) adie 
producer and director Bernard Borderie, and the script 
was to be shot around 1950. The project proved abortive 
in extremis. On the other hand, the text gave rise 
to several different theatrical adaptations, the first 
of which seems to have been that of the Zurich 
Schauspielhaus on November 30, 1952. IN THE MESH was 
staged by Erwin Piscator in Germany and Giorgio Strehler 
im italy. at the Piccolo Teatro in Millan, And, fanediy , 
this script was staged by Jean Mercure at the Théatre 
de Ville de Paris, the former Thé&tre Sarah-Bernhardt, 
in February, 1969. On this occasion Sartre gave Bernard 
Pingaud an interview (see 68/499) in which he provides 
much interesting information about the meaning this 
BSiosjere Idewel wei Inlsiin sabia 1946 and the one it has taken on 
today: 


; What I enjoyed doing at first was transposing 
to the screen a technique frequently used by Anglo- 
Saxon novelists before the war: the multiple point of 
vtew. As I tmagined the movie, not only was the 
chronology disrupted but the same character, Héléne, 
appeared tn extertorse whieh differed completely 
according to the viewpoint of the person speaking 
about her. 


Nineteen forty-six was also the time when, wtthout 
yet knowing the exact truth about the camps, we began 
to discover the ravages of Stalintsm. But Stalintsm 
itself wae not at tesue. TF juet set out from a very 
widespread, and in my view Largely false, elatm: 
"Stalin could not have done anything different from 
what he dtd." TI thought of a country where people 
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really couldn't "do anything different.” A little 
eountry rich in oil, for example, which lived completely 
dependent on other countries. . . 


In 1946, most of Latin America was in this sort of 
situation. Stnee then Castro has been able to break 
out of the eirele. Castro understood that the problem 
was not to seize power but to create, at first through 
guerrilla warfare and then through a people's war, the 
eondttions which make a real use of power posstble. 

So the day Jean Mercure suggested that I adapt IN THE 
MESH my first tendency was to change the ending. 


But on top of Castro there have been the events we 


all know about in the Fast. Czechoslovakia has no otl, 
and Soviet impertaltem follows different laws from 
American imperialism. But the situation is the same: 


a btg country elaims to impose tts laws on smaller 
states which fall wtthin tts sphere of influence. 


In present etreumstances, the important thing ts to 
show the permanency and seandalousness of a power 
polittes which is employed in the soctalist as well as 
the eapttaltst camp. That's why I gave up the tdea of 
changing my story. 


Sartre further says that by introducing private 
Motives into Jean's behavior, he tGouched on a problem 


which has always fascinated him: knowing how the 
publte and the private are conjoined in the states- 
man. .. . It should be possible to combine Marxist 


and psychoanalytte analyses tn such a way as to show 

how a certatn soctety and a certain childhood educate 
someone who will be capable of taking and using power 
tn the name of his group. 


VISAGES (Faces). 


-- VISAGES, preceded by PORTRAITS OFFICIELS (Official 


Portraits). With 4 dry-point etchings by Wols. Seghers, 


1948, 


hl pages. 


Printed in January, 1948. 15 copies on China paper, 


900 copies on Crévecoeur du Marais, and 20 copies not for 


Seer 


This volume consists of two pieces which had earlier 


appeared in the magazine Verve (see 39/27 and 39/28). See 
the same numbers for translations. 
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ORPHEE NOIR (Black Orpheus). 
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a) Léopold Sedar Senghor. Anthologte de la nouvelle 
poéste négre et malgache de langue francaise {Anthology of 
New Black and Malgasy Poetry in wlaler esi ela Language). 
Preceded by Jean-Paul Sartre. ORPHER NOIR. Presses 


Universitaires de France, 1948. XLIV + 227 pages. Identical 
my Selilwr Cra, LSS ,, 


Sartre's text is on pp. IX-XLIV. It is preceded by a 
foreword by Ch. André Julien which says particularly: "Not 
only did [Sartre] adapt himself to the worrisome requirements 
of hasty publication, but he enthusiastically wrote a pro- 
foundly original study whose breadth far exceeded our Me wielsr 
BLACK ORPHEUS will mark a date in the analysis of negritude." 


b) Exeerpts in Les Temps modernes, no. 37 (October, 
1948), pp. 577-606. 


INES GecGiggns Ere Pollewecd, Cm wpe COVE, tay peems 
selected from Senghor's anthology. The omitted passages 
Core Come we pases BNP oil mimcl 276i war SICA IEO NSS 5 IE ILI « 


e) Excerpt in Présence africaine, no. 6 (1949), pp. 
g=1h 


Let us point out the study by Francis Jeanson, "Sartre 
et le monde noir" (Sartre and the Black World). Présence 
GP PEGALHE, BO. TF (AGS), pp. L921, 


d) Reprinted with two supplementary notes (pp. 265, 
ATS) sa SUwGAWITONS , WET. 


BLACK ORPHEUS. 


t1) Translated by S. W. Allen. In Présence africaine, 
mos, IO=1i1 (1951). poe, 2Igcoh7, 


pa) livia, Lin DWOOGCR Wein, Paris  Pragemee maries@emme , 
[1963]. Same volume distributed also from 1971 with imprint 
ene Pam thicr se wsie New Weuic. 


eo) Wena iecel thy Mwatie Cillemue., Wim Bierce, We, me, 
(1962), 2-122 WE, mo. 1 (1963), 7-20- 


t4) Ibid. in book form. New York: University Place 
Book Shop, [e. 1963]. 


t6) Translated by John MacCombie. In Massachusetts 
Repien, Vi (autumn-winter, U9GW=65)) 13= 52), 


Lai s SPI, LMS PLS] ISCO OWN we We wereSe cl by 
those who claim that Sartre has no understanding of 
poetry. After having stated that black poetry in 
French is the only great revolutionary poetry of our 
time, Sartre praises negritude and, taking the example 
of Aimé Césaire above all, shows how in at Least one 
instance the most authentte revolutionary projeet and 
the purest poetry spring from the same source. 


LO 
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Jean-Paul Sartre répond 4 ses détracteurs (Jean-Paul Sartre 
Replies to His Critics). In Pour et contre L'existenttaltsme 
(For and Against Existenttalism). 


See 18/141. 
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Preface to Portrait d'un tneonnu (Portrait of a Man Unknown), 
by Nathalie Sarraute. 


a) Robert Marin, 1948. Pp. 7-16. 
b) Reprinted by Gallimard, [1956]. 


e) New edition in Le Monde en 10/18 series. Union 
générale d'éditions, [1964]. 


d) Preface reprinted as Portratt d'un tneonnu. In 
SOLD ATEO IN Selva. 


Preface to Portrait of a Man Unknown, vy Nathalie Sarraute. 


t1) Excerpt. The Antt-Novel of Nathalte Sarraute, 
translated by Beth Brombert. Yale Freneh Studies, no. 16 
Ginter, 1OES=<S6), me. h@=akh. 


t2) Translated by Maria Jolas. In Nathalie Sarraute. 
Portratt of a Man Unknown. New York: George Braziller, 
LOS, Wii, Willy 


3) Same translation. "Nathalie Sarraute." In SITUA- 
NUITONMISS 4, JEW o New York: George Braziller, 1965. 


Three centuries after The Extravagant Shepherd 
(see, concerning this subject, J.-P. Faye's A Topsatl 
Yarn), Sartre finds the term anti-novel to characterize 
this work of Nathalie Sarraute's as well as a whole 
tendency in the modern novel. He is sensitive to the 
protoplasmte viston of our tuner world which is pre- 
sented by Portratt of a Man Unknown, but doubts that the 
value of the book lies (as its author would have us 
believe) in its psychological investigations. Later, 
in 1963, Simone de Beauvoir will criticize Sarraute for 
reviving in her own way "the old French psychologism" 
(Force of Cireumstance, p. 620). 


48/160 
Preface to THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE. 


a) Translated by Harold Clurman. In Art and Aectton, 
10th anniversary issue, twice a year, 1938-h8. Nie wae ome kes 
Twice a Year Press, [1948]. P. 17. 
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Art and Actton was a committed American magazine which, 
beginning in 1945, published translations of Albert Camus, 
Simone de Beauvoir, etc. 


b) Reprinted as French Writer Answers His Varted Crittes. 
New York Times (March 21, 1948), section 2. 


This short text precedes a translation of THE 
RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE and follows an introductory note 
in which Richard Wright explains to the American reader 
the goals Sartre is trying to attain and recalls the 
celebrated case which was the source of the play (see 


46/90). 


We reprint about half of this preface below: 


When I had thts play produced it was satd that I 
had shown myself rather ungrateful toward Amertcan 
hospitality [a reference to Sartre's trips to the United 
States, and to the criticisms of certain Frenchmen such 
as Thierry Maulnier]. It was satd I was anti-American. 
fam not anti-Amertean. TI don't even know what the 
word means. I am antt-racist because I do know what 
WAOLBM TOGBE>. o 4 © 


It has been said that I saw the mote in my 
neighbor's eye and not the beam in my own. It ts true 
that we French have colontes and we don't always behave 
well in them. But when tt comes to oppression there 
ts netther mote nor beam: one must denounce tt wherever 
EG BWLECE. o 5 « 


It would be peecultar if there were people in New 
York to accuse me of antt-Amertcanism at the moment 
when Pravda tn Moscow ts energetically accusing me of 
being an agent for Amertean propaganda. But tf this 
were to happen tt would only prove one of two things, 
etther that I am pretty elumsy or that I am in the right. 
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"Jean-Paul Sartre 4 Berlin: Discussion autour des Mouches" 
(Jean-Paul Sartre in Berlin: Discussion of THE FLIES). 


-- Verger (Baden-Baden/Paris), I, no. 5 (1948), 109-23. 


The complete report of a contentious meeting which 
took place at Berlin's Hebbel-Theater on February 1, 
1948, on the occasion of a German performance of THE 
FLIES. The following participated in the discussion: 
M. Lusset, Sartre, Gltinther Weisenborn, Peter Theunissen, 
Edouard Roditi, Walter Karsch, Wolf Dieter Zimmermann, 
Peawew WM, SiSsislaosraw, elidel wliS joimerelwiemiy oir Ws I ILIS) , 
Jtirgen Fehling. 


A very good discussion in which Sartre first makes 
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clear the meaning he originally wanted his play to have, 
wonders if it applies just as much to Germany in 1948 

as to France in 1943, and opens a discussion of more 
general themes--atheism, freedom, and human liberation: 


It is not a question of knowing what we are free 
for but what are the roads to freedom. And on thts 
score we agree completely with Hegel, who satd, "No 


one, no man can be free unless all men are free." . . 


Our conerete goal--which ts a very up-to-date, 
contemporary one--ts human liberation. It has three 
aspects. To begin with, the metaphysteal ltberatton 
of man: making him aware of his total freedom and his 
duty to struggle agatnst everything whitch tends to 
limit his freedom. Second, his arttsttie freedom: 
making the free man's eommunteation with other men 
easter thanks to works of art, and by this means 
immersing others in an atmosphere of freedom. Third, 
hts political and social liberation: tltberating the 
oppressed and other men. . . 


As soon as THE FLIES was performed in Berlin, the 
newspapers licensed by the Russians began a campaign 
Against ats van ba = iumeam ism sand sa) dle format wommort 
true freedom"; and the evangelical bishop of Berlin, 
Dr. Otto Dibelius, made the following comments during a 
Sunday sermon: "Christ can only answer Sartre's play 
with a categorical no. .. . Repentance is the way 
which leads to that reality [Grote to grace, and to the 
true freedom of the children of God" (see L'Ordre de 
Paris, March 10, 1948). 
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La Recherche de l'absolu (The Search for the Absolute), 
article on Giacometti. 


a) Article written on the occasion of a Giacometti 
show at the Pierre Matisse Gallery in New York in 198. 
Translated as The Search for the Absolute, it constitutes 
the introduction to the catalogue for the exhibition 
(January 10-February 14). 


b) Les Temps modernes, no. 28 (January, 1948), pp. 
LAS 3=63} 


@)) Miaelwudkeacl sii SIMMER ONE , LT, See 49/180. 
Search for [or Quest of] the Absolute. 
ti) Anonymous translation. See (a) above. 


t2) The Quest of the Absolute, translated by Wade 
Baskin. In Essays in Aesthetics (1963). 
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Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir had already noticed 
Giacometti at the Déme toward 1936 ("He looked as solid 
as a rock and at the same time freer than an elf: aa, 
was too much." [fhe Prime of Life, p. 224J]). They met 
him at Chez Lipp in the spring of 1941 and after that 
were regularly in touch with him and his wife Annette. 


In the excellent passage in which she speaks of 
Giacometti (see The Prime of Life, pp. 386-88), Simone 
de Beauvoir outlines what his sculptures meant to her 
and says more precisely: 

" , . . he was one of those very rare characters 
who can enrich your understanding simply by listening 
to what you say. There was a deep bond of understanding 
between him and Sartre: they had both staked everything 
on one obsession--literature in Sartre's case, art in 
Giacometti's--and it was hard to decide which of them 
was more fanatical. . . 

" , . [Giacometti' s ] attitude was comparable to 
TIE we Tele phenomenologists, since he claimed to 
sculpture a face tn its context, as it existed at a 
distance for others, and by so doing to avoid the 
pitfalls of both subjective idealism and pseudo- 
objectivity." 


This affinity is clearly evident in The Search 
for the Absolute: at the same time he brilliantly 
describes Giacometti's works (these moving sketches 
always on the road between betng and nothingness, 
always being changed, enhanced, destroyed, and undertaken 
once again, began to have thetr solitary, real extstence), 
Sartre makes out in the Swiss sculptor's work an under- 
taking parallel to his own. 


See 54/257 for an article about Giacometti. 
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Consetence de soi et eonnatssance de sot (Consciousness of 
Self and Knowledge of Self), paper read to the Société 
francaise de philosophie (French Philosophical Society) 
meeting on June 2, 1947. 


-- Bulletin de la Société francaise de phtlosophie, 
4oa Year, no. 3 (April-June, 1948), pp. 49-91. 


Consetousness of Self and Knowledge of Self, translated by 
Mary Ellen Lawrence and Nathaniel M. Lawrence. 


-- In Nathaniel M. Lawrence and D. J. O'Connor, eds. 
Readings tn Extstenttal Phenomenology. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1967. Pp. 113-42. Includes 


discussion. 


This important paper, the only one Sartre has ever 
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given at the French Philosophical Society, of which 

he is still a member, is preceded according to custom 
by a summary of his arguments. The paper itself takes 
up the philosophical positions developed in BEING AND 
NOTHINGNESS without adding anything essential to them 
(SEQ TmtieodmorGu, Wie, 38 ihe 1, Cligyninese 28 wee 


2, Ciiegrwors 1, 25 IDEs Bip 3). Speaking of Husserl and 
Heidegger, Sartre, in order to situate his own philo- ; 
sophical project, concludes: There has to be a synthesis 


of Husserl's contemplative and nondialectical eonscious- 
ness, which leads us only to the contemplatton of 
essences, with the activity of the dialectical but 
noneonsetous and consequently unfounded project found 

tn Hetdegger's thought, whose basie element is seen to 
be, in contrast, transcendence (p. 76). 


Note that during the discussion which follows, 
Sartre is led in answering a psychoanalyst's objection 
to formulate his position concerning the unconscious 
in a rather crude way: CiapeulemiCellise., Skin 1s Geen 156 . 
demonstrate that there is no unconscious; instrumentally, 
the concept of the unconscious may be shown to be 
equally useless, for in every case in whitch one appeals 
to the unconscious, one could appeal to different con- 
eepts (p. 84). Sartre refers to Wilhelm Stekel to 
uphold his claim that there are psychoanalysts who are 
very well able to dispense with the concept of the 
unconscious. 


48/164 
Message addressed to the French League for a Free Palestine. 


a) Published under the title Un émouvant appel de 
J.-P, Sartre en faveur de la Palestine libre (A Moving 
Appeal by J.-P. Sartre for a Free Palestine). JL'Ordre de 
Paris, April 7, 1948. 


b) Reprinted as C'est pour nous tous que sonne le glas 
(The Bell Tolls for All of Us). Caliban, no. 16 (May, 1948), 
Bio Lolo. 


An article written shortly before the proclamation 
of the State of Israel on May 14, 1948. Sartre asks 
that the Hebrews be armed by the U.N. after the British 
troops leave and declares: A Palestinian state, an 
tndependent, free, and peaceful state, will guarantee 
peace if it is strong enough to make itself respected. 


Sartre concludes with a quotation: "Do not ask," 
John Donne writes, "for whom the bell tolls; it tolls 
orm winge. v 
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"Au Président de la République" (To the President of the 
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Republic), a letter signed by Jean Cocteau and Jean-Paul 
Se aucune Mimi GasttenmiMe ea VOrmodn sd canmGene tm 


-- Combat, July 16, 1948. 


"To the President of the Republic," translated by Richard N. 
Cigiem 


== im Ramee WN Cee, S60, Whe Whoecierm oi deem Canons 
A Casebook. New York: Grove Press, 1970. Pp. 40-41. 


Comoe Gge Gest e 
Dear Mr. President, 


We have deetded to appeal to your high authority 
to take exceptional measures tn the case of a writer 
we all admire and respect--Jean Genet. We are not 
unaware of the facet that his work is on the fringe of 
itterature proper and could not possibly be allowed 
to etreulate freely. But the precedent of Villon and 
Verlaine has determined us to ask you to help this very 
great poet. 


Moreover we have learned, without Jean Genet's 
having satd a word to us about tt, that the reason he 
recetved his final and trrevocable sentence was that 
he decided to take upon himself a wrong committed by 
Jean de Carnin, who dted at the barrteades during the 
Liberation, in order that his name might remain 
spotless. 


Thts ts yet another reason why he ts entttled to 
our esteem, and it encourages us tn our endeavor. 


Jean Genet's whole work has torn him free from his 
past of flagrant wrongdoing, and an trrevocable sentence 
would plunge him back anew into the evil from whitch 
his work has managed to deliver him. 


We beg you, Mr. President, to make, if tt is 
possible, a qutek decision and to save a man whose 
life henceforth is nothing but hard labor. 

We beg you, Mr. Prestdent, to rest assured of 
our most humble gratitude and feelings of deepest 
respect. 


Concerning Genet, see 49/189, 50/202, 52/215. 
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"Entrevistas Jean-Paul Sartre" (An Interview with Jean-Paul 
Sartre), interview in Spanish by Marcelo Saporta. 


-- Insula, no. 32 (August 15, 1948). 
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A "timely" interview: politically, Sartre repeats 
the theses of the R.D.R. (Revolutionary People's As- 
sembly), while literarily, he reaffirms some of the 
ideas expressed in What Is Literature? On the other 
hand he praises Camus's The Plague and says he is work- 
ing above all on Stéphane Mallarmé. 


See 54/251 for a different interview by Saporta in 
Cuadernos Americanos. 


Eertire pour son 6poque (We Write for Our Own Time). 


See 46/114. 
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* Program notes for the ballet La Rencontre ou Oedipe et le 
Sphinx (The Encounter, or Oedipus and the Sphinx), by Boris 
Kochno, music by Henri Sanguet, choreography by David 

ie neler. 


-- Ballet des Champs-Elysées, ThéAtre des Champs-Elysées, 
album no. 8, November, 1948. 


Written at the request of Jean Cocteau and Christian 
Bérard for a ballet which saw the debut of Leslie 
Caron, this piece has to our knowledge been mentioned 
only by Simone de Beauvoir in Foree of Ctreumstance 
(p. 170). It seems to be the only one in which Sartre 
has spoken about the dance. 


TEXTS RELATING TO THE REVOLUTIONARY 
PEOPLES' ASSEMBLY (R.D.R.) 


As Michel-Antoine Burnier saw clearly in his Choice of 
Aetton (pp. 54-66), the R.D.R. episode marks an important 
step in Sartre's political life: it is the first time he 
throws himself into mass politics and direct action. 


But it must be noted that Sartre was not part of the 
group (Davia Rousset, Jean Rous, Georges Altman, etc.) who 
Oriplinglis; Gemesivec ae Qo P.M. sg wy Wee Omlly am Webrbeey 
1948, that he joined the managing committee of the movement 
(see, on this matter, Force of Cireumstance, pp. 146-47). 
Yet the R.D.R. became very quickly identified as "Sartre's 
and David Rousset's party." Sartre's R.D.R. activities were 
many during 1948, but beginning with the following year he 
realized that the Revolutionary Peoples! Assembly did not 
correspond to any political reality and that he was on the 
wrong track. After many turnabouts, Sartre quit the 
movement in October, 199. 
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We have succeeded in locating the following texts: 


"Appel du Comité pour le Rassemblement Démocratique Révolu- 
tionnaire” (A Call from the Committee of the Revolutionary 
Peoples' Assembly), 


a) Combat and Frane-Tireur, February 27, 1948. 
b) Esprit, XVI, no. 3 (March, 1948), 464-66. 


This call announcing the founding of the R.D.R. 
was signed by Sartre, David Rousset, Jean Rous, Paul 
Fraisse, etc. It was made public at the end of February 
1948, and was widely reprinted in the newspapers. 


Let us recall that its precursor was in some 
respects the "Parsi Call to International Opinion,” 
which had come out in November, 1447, and which 
we reprint here: 


FIRST CALL TO INTERNATIONAL OPINION 


Only a short time after the Armistice, the men of 
Europe have come to expect just a few years' or few months' 
respite before a new massacre. They have lost confidence 
in their own powers and no longer dare to undertake anything 
because skillful propaganda has convinced them they must 
wait for death with resignation and must for the time being 
place their fate in alien hands. When man allows himself 
to be convinced that he is powerless, the reign of fate 
begins and blood will soon begin to flow. 


Those of us who in spite of differences of opinion 
are united here by such a pressing danger to make this call 
to you are not pacifists. On the contrary, we consider 
pacifism abstract and ineffectual, because it seeks to avoid 
war in general, and wrong because it wants to avoid it at any 
cost. We do not think that peace is more important than 
anything else. But we think that it is man who makes 
history, and that thts war, since it is absurd and unjusti- 
fiable, ought to be avoided. 


The war ought to be avoided because-- 
1. Its outcome is so uncertain and depends upon so many 


unknown circumstances that even if we had announced sympathies 
for one of the two camps, we could not bet reasonably on 


its winning. Moreover, preparations for this war involve 
in each bloc the undermining of the ideals which the war, 
ie RS Gilemeel., wail Wislcilisl, Whe vrmiobsio, alae alse GL enolie) 5 


and even if he is the one we want to win, would come to 
us as unrecognizable and as the bearer of the evils we most 
WOE 6 
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2. Although victory is uncertain, the consequences of 
a Conhilaet are Mose caica nr: for Europe, war means occupation 
or battlefield ruins or both. 


3. Preparation for war upsets the world's economic life 
and lessens its chances of getting on its feet again by 
paralyzing economic exchange. 


4, Preparation for war retards social liberation; war 
would set it back indefinitely: unimaginable in its effects 
and its destructiveness, it would make any historical future 
unimaginable. To those, who whatever bloc they come from, 
claim that this war will be the final one before the libera- 
tion of mankind, or the only way mankind has of defending 
its freedom, we answer simply that they are making them- 
selves accomplices to an enormous and criminal mystification. 
Nal Glo) Tein IE Ayame ai, We well Wis GCalslieie Whiekis joni llee 
polities is still a way of assuring peace by bringing about 
a balance of powers: armed peace is not peace; if it were 
to continue it would become the chief and perhaps insur- 
mountable obstacle to the international organization without 
which peace is inconceivable. 


The war can be avoided. 


But only on condition that we men of France and Europe 
do not take ourselves for innocent victims. It is quite 
true that we are victims: before the war has even broken 
out, without anyone's even knowing whether it ever will 
break out, Europe is already a battlefield for the two great 
enemy powers. For both she is both prey and threat. Prey 
because her suffering and disunity leave her open to every 
sort of influence; threat because these influences divide her 
into two opposed camps and make of her the image of the 
conflict presently dividing the whole world. And since each 
bloc is trying to defend itself by subjugating Europe, it 
looks for supporters and soldiers on our soil, and by these 
undertakings it arouses the uneasiness and counter- 
undertakings of the other bloc. But if we submit, even 
through inertia, to this subjugation, we stop being victims 
and become accomplices. The cold war, tossing us about 
between the two camps and letting us be manipulated by them 
both, has caused our lack of unity; our lack of unity may 
cause a plain old war. As a result of this fact, there is 
no longer any country in Europe, there is not one citizen of 
any European country, who does not have the immense responsi- 
bility of becoming a factor determining war or peace by the 
decision he makes. 


Yet even the most vibrant call for unity would not 
Dicer ieetavera fits were made trom wlth nese Gicemicounibtuy es 
No nattonal organization, whether it call itself the middle 
way or the third force, can put an end to agitation and the 
rise of fascism as long as destitution, cold, and hunger 
eontinue to fan hatred, because no country is able by itself 
to conguecr famine decstatutvon, or Cold OnlyeamEurape 
which administered her resources herself and distributed 
them according to need and not just according to the 
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interests of a few could regain an adequate standard of living 
and thereby overcome her internal disputes. Divided, Europe 
can be the source of war; united, of peace: it is not 

Europe that the U.S.S.R. fears but America's European policy; 
it is not Europe that America fears but the Kominform's 
influence on the European masses. The U.S.S.R. and the 

United States will have much less to fear from a continent 
which has managed to regain its sovereignty than from a shabby 
heap of nations whose sole remaining freedom is to choose 

the bloc they shall become the vassals of; and since the war 
which threatens is more a war of fear than of interests, 

such a radical change in the European situation could not 

fail to lead each bloc to change its policies. 


But it is clear, on the other hand, that only a radical 
transformation of the existing social order will provide a 
definitive solution to the problems of the European economy, 
because it alone will provide for the liquidation of special 
interests. We have to know what we want: if we are deter- 
mined to solve national problems, we have to do so within the 
framework of an international organization; and if we wish 
to establish such an organization, we have to recognize that 
it requires a socialist revolution and the replacing of 
DLivate property by really collective property. une tale mento nser. 
since this Europe to be created includes several colonial 
MPLS | ie Ws Gyalcleiny wwe wls IWillyswenwnCid ir wll seselieaiales 
classes, which is both the goal of the revolution and the 
way to it, would make no sense whatsoever if it were not 
accompanied by the simultaneous emancipation of the colonized 
masses, Finally, the worst mistake would be to establish 
a third bloc whose existence would provoke a new sphere of 
scorn, Milstrust, and isolation, and which would have the 
additional major inconvenience of being weaker than the 
weakest of the two existing blocs. We are not asking that 
Europe close in upon itself. The reason we consider it the 
starting point of a movement which should reach the proletariat 
of the whole world is that in the first place its situation 
allows it to know with certainty that it would in any case 
be the victim of the war without being, whatever the outcome 
may be, its beneficiary; and that in the second place we are 
neither Russians nor Americans but European citizens, and 
you have to work where you are. Thus our 
call is directed neither solely nor especially to Frenchmen, 
but beyond frontiers to all the world's democratic and social 
forces, to ask them to regroup and to take up again--beyond 
their divisions and these strained nationalisms which ill 
conceal the undercover action of foreign powers--the 
internationalist tradition which ought to be inseparable 
from socialism, and which is the only way of making sure 
there is peace. 


A CALL FROM THE COMMITTEE OF 
THE REVOLUTIONARY PEOPLES! ASSEMBLY 


There are millions of us here in France, in Europe, 
and throughout the world. 
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Millions who are looking for the same path. 


Survivors of hell, escapees from the Resistance, and 
militants, sympathizers, or fellow-travelers in the great 
movements demanding social liberation, we think the world 
has paid dearly enough for its deliverance from nazism to 
look for its salvation--now that it is safe from the greatest 
attempt to enslave ever known to history--in nothing less 
than the respect for and assurance of the rights of man and 
TOSCO 5 


Between the corruptions of capitalist democracy, the 
flaws and weaknesses of a certain sort of social democracy, 
and the limitations of Stalinist communism, we think that 
a free peoples' assembly for revolutionary democracy is 
capable of giving new life to the principles of freedom 
and human dignity by linking them to the struggle for social 
revolution. 


Netther vtolence for violence's sake, nor the illusoriness 
of stopgap organtzations, nor the equivocacy of a confused 
partiamentary Third Force which has no goal or popular 
support can satisfy the great expectations of France and 
the world. 


The peoples of the world are soaked with blood, death, 
charnel-houses, tortures, penitentiaries and prisons, wars, 
and at the same time they are sick at heart, bewildered by 
the bogged-down, bankrupt old systems of capitalist rule. 


Are we, by missing our chance to join the principles 
of political democracy to the requirements of economic 
change, are we going to let the various neo-fascisms steal 
@ march on us? 


It ts time to make soctalism a reality which wtll 
attract the fearless and unqualtifted support of all who reject 
both the cowardly compromtse of the one side and the blind 
subjectton of the other. 


We no more accept our present society's resignation 
to injustice and indignity than we do a social system which 


would unrestrictedly repress the individual. For us the 
means are just as important as the ends. And the end of 
socialism cannot be achieved by any means whatsoever. We 


eould no more tolerate the double game of using means we 
know to be unworthy now in order to attain a noble end 
tomorrow than we can tolerate the double game of separating 
the party of the victims and the party of the executioners 
in the struggle. 


IT IS ON THE BASIS OF THE JUSTICE WHICH HAS BEEN 
ACHIEVED ALREADY, of moral and civil law, of warrants won 
by all the peoples through the centuries who fought the 
lofty fight against all tyranny, it is on the basis of the 
heritage of political liberties common to all civilized 
peoples that we mean to define revolutionary democracy. 
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We are democrats in everything this term will always 
mean about the peoples' triumph over willfulness, arbt- 


trariness, reasons of state, and obseuranttsm--in men or 
systems. 


We are revoluttonartes because capitalist democracy is 
no tonger anything but the rule of the rich and the enslave- 
ment of the poor, because in becoming increasingly feeble 
tt risks giving what ts Left of itself over to fasetsm, and 
thereby for a long time blocking all hopes for the future. 


We have no intention of creating division in any demo- 
cratic and proletarian forces. ii, WL) ieiein ieee WES wie) Afi oye 
criticize the fact that a great many militants stay with 
their party and others leave it; by calling upon all of them 
to come together in the international Revolutionary Peoples' 
Assembly, we are saying that we think the time has come to 
urge them to unite behind an immediate program of defense 
and republican, secular action which will take advantage 
Of all thc Tetormist anid revolutionary experlences) on Hastory . 


But it is also to that mass of citizens, republicans, 
democrats, unionists, and revolutionaries in France and in 
the world--to these millions of men, women, and young people 
who do not wish either to be nowhere or to choose between 
existing choices--it is to this immense mass of good will 
WIEN, Wie Gwar Claes 


Nothing ts lost, but everything has to be redone, and 
done. 


Together with all those who are working for European 
and world unity, we have to open up a wider field of action 
for workers and freemen, and loose a new spirit in it. 


It ts not true that a generatton must be saertftced in 
order to distribute the products of labor equitably. 


It ts not true that democracy cannot be grasped by 
elean, strong hands able to create within thts country the 
conditions and the means for popular management in all sectors 
of the economy and publte admintstratton. 


It is not true that power politics is the only way out 
We Wiha Gibieie 16) Weil. 


It is not true that socialism must put on either an 
anemic or a savage mask. 


Through the French Republic of 1848, whose hundredth 
anniversary we celebrate, and through the Russian Revolution, 
the socialist idea has descended unto earth. 


Through the liberation from nazism, the democratic 
freedoms have proven irreplaceable. 


Through the bankruptcies of capitalist democracy, 
defense and unity against fascism are once again becoming 
inescapable. 
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Through the failures of merely liberal remedies, the 
socialist solution is everywhere the order of the day. 


Through the oppression and the awakening of the colonial 
peoples, freedom--complete freedom--must be proclaimed and 
instilled in the French Union. 


Through the artificial exasperation of nationalisms, 
all the world's peoples are gaining a new international 
consciousness, 


Revolutionary democracy means all these things. 


It ts up to Franee to hurl abroad agatn Saint-Just's 
ery of hope: "Happtness 13 a new tdea tn Europe." 


And, to complete tt, the eall Marx made one hundred 
years ago: 


"Workers and free men of all countries, untte.” 


In 1948 as in 1848, let the call for a renewed freedom 
strengthened by soetal justtee eome from our country. 


48/168 


"La France peut proposer au monde une révolution 4 faire 
dans la liberté" (France Can Offer the World a Revolution 
to Be Freely Made), interview by Georges Altman. 


-- Frane-Ttireur, March 10, 1948. 


Here, before the March 10 press conference begins, 
Sartre defines the R.D.R.'s (Revolutionary Peoples' 
Assembly) general aim. 
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"Les Fondateurs du R.D.R. aux représentants de la presse: 
‘Voici ce que nous sommes et ce que nous voulons .. .'" 
{The Founders of the R.D.R. [Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly] 
Say to the Press: "This Is Who We Are and What We Want .. .") 


-- Frane-Ttreur, March 11, 1948. 


Selections from the press conference given March 10 
by Jean Rous, Sartre, and David Rousset to present 
HIVE le ID Aes Sartre says among other things: 


Most Europeans seem to have chosen thetr eonquerors 
already. We are involved in a war we have not declared. 
The R.D.R. refuses to take one side out of fear of the 
other. It wants to sober up all the demoeratie European 
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groups and make contact with thetr order to put Furope 
in the leadership for peace. 


48/170 


Le R.D.R. et le probléme de la liberté (The R.D.R. [Revolu- 
tionary Peoples! Assembly] and the Problem of Freedom). 


a) La Penseé socialiste, no. 19 (lst trimester, 1948), 
96 Boo 


b) Excerpts. La faim au ventre, la liberté au coeur 
(Hunger in the Guts and Freedom in the Heart). La Gauche 
Ro Deo 5 GOs DL (Mew 15230, The), ja. I. 


2) Modified version of (b). Avotr faim, e'est déja 
voulotr @tre Libre (To Be Hungry Is Already to Want to Be 
Free). Caliban, no. 20 (October, 1948), pp. 11-14. 


Speech given at the first meeting of the R.D.R. 
on March 19, 1948, in the Salle Wagram. 


Taking up one of the themes he had not had time to 
deal with during the radio broadcasts, "Tribune of Les 
Temps modernes," Sartre attacks those who condemn 
workers for their "sordid materialism" and interprets 
hunger as a demand for freedom as well as an expression 
of solidarity: Aman ts not hungry all alone; when that 
man ts hungry, he ts hungry wtth all the comrades of 
hts elass, with the people who are patd the same as he 
ts. And Sartre continues: 


It ts not a questton of gtving up freedom, not even 
the bourgeotste's abstract freedoms, but of giving them 
a content, gotng back to thetr source to see how they 
spring from the most elementary requtrements, the 
requirements of everyday life. .. . The prtmary aim 
of the Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly ts to link 
revolutionary demands to the tdea of freedom. 


The modified version published in Caltban omits 
what directly concerns the R.D.R. and puts more stress 
on the relationships between freedom and hunger: [They 
tell the workers] they will give them enough to eat, but 
they don't tell them what they want, which is not just 
to have enough to eat but to have enough to eat in 
order to be able to be free. Let us also stress the 
following phrase: The democracy that ts praetteed tin 
bourgeois democracies is a hoax. 


its) /aL Ff a 


"Revolutionary Democrats,” interview by Mary Burnet. 


@aLal 
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-- New York Herald Tribune (Paris edition), June 2, 


Here are some of the ideas Sartre develops: 


-- The R.D.R. (Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly) 
is not a party but an assembly; it is addressed to 
individuals and not to established groups. Its immediate 
objective is to preserve the revolutionary ideal and to 
work to establish the conditions for an authentic 
socialism. It does not want reforms but a revolution 
which will be carried out without bloodshed and which 
will preserve the freedoms capitalism justifies itself 
by yet (unlike capitalism) extend them to all citizens. 
This revolution, which must be carried out on a European 
scale, should allow Europe to become an intervening 
force between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 


Every objective, no matter how worthwhile, can 
only be compromised and betrayed if arbitrary means 
are used to reach 12t, etc. 


Jeunes d'Europe, unissez-vous! Fattes vous-mé@mes votre destin 
{Young People of Europe, Unite! Forge Your Own Destiny). 


a= jhe Gopieine ls Onfls 5 Se@n 3 (amas WSs, ak), joo aL. 


Die ties od SSiOme re manelsmma die momenta cules 1948, 
at an R.D.R. (Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly) meeting 
in the Salle des Sociétés Savantes. This meeting was 
marked by brawls with R.P.F. (French Peoples' Assembly) 
groups trying to sabotage the meeting. 


After having attacked the R.P.F. (whose goal is 
to prepare for tomorrow's war so that Franee may be on 
the stde of the vtetors, that ts, the Amerteans), the 
Communist Party (which stnee the Ltberatton has been 
bent on dtscouragtng the most evident good will by the 
elumstest of tnternal authoritarianism and the most 
rtgtd and tnopportune of external activittes), and the 
Third Foree (out of date and without a program), Sartre 
expresses the hope that tn creating Europe, the young 
will ereate democracy. 


The same issue of La Gauche quotes additional 
passages from Sartre's remarks in a report of the 
meeting: Everywhere in Europe I have met young people 
who think the same as you. ... Rise up against the 
false prophets who wish to drag you into bloody 
ventures. 
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De partout, aujourd'hui, on veut nous mystifter (People 
Everywhere Today are Trying to Mystify Us). 


== EG GHUOHE BoD, MO, Nh (Twmiky, TOMI), w. be 


A fragment from What Is Literature? which consists 
Chi WEES SOH=3IL0) Oar SIMO AMON. ALIL The same issue of 
La Gauche includes a piece by Albert Camus: "Réflexions 
sur une démocratie sans catéchisme" (Remarks on a 
Democracy without a Catechism). 


48/174 


Entretten sur la politique {A Discussion of Politics) with 
David Rousset and Gérard Rosenthal. 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 36 (September, 1948), pp. 
385-428. 


b) Reprinted with many changes as Premter entretien, 
18 juin 1948 (First Discussion, June 18, 1948). In Entretiens 
sur la politique (Discussions of Politics). See 49/175. 


This discussion, which took place June 18, 1948, 
is signed only by Rousset and Sartre. 


Sartre reported some things Raymond Aron had said 
to him, and in a letter dated October 22, 1948, Aron 
EPLULSL BSC Mise wel MAW wi Siced Mig adeesg, Wai Mawineie 
was published in Les Temps modernes (no. 38 [ November, 
1948], p. 957) with a short reply in which Sartre says 
that Aron said exactly what he said he said. 


49/175 
ENTRETIENS SUR LA POLITIQUE (Discussions of Politics). 


-- J.-P. Sartre; David Rousset; and Gérard Rosenthal. 
ENTRETIENS SUR LA POLITIQUE. Gallimard, [1949]. 


The volume, which came out in March, 1949, includes 
"Second Discussion" dated November 24, 1948. 


The insert, which was not drafted by Sartre, 
Gonclndes mace Oldaow sy: 


MOS DILSOWINSIVONS Wha ION ILI) Worle inslwwigS E walrecie 
'summary' of the views of this 'Revolutionary Peoples' 
Assembly,' which was the result of the initiative of a 
handful of intellectuals and militant workers, and 
whose first demonstrations have already won it a large 
hearing among the masses and the young. 
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"These free DISCUSSIONS--which constitute a critical 
dialogue, a manifesto, a program, a pamphlet--develop 
by subjecting the confessions of faith and the person- 
alities of the opposing camps of Gaullism and Stalinism 
to an acrid dialectical analysis, and by hitting harshly 
in the process at the misadventures of Stalinist 
intellectuals, the acts of ministers, and the certainties 
O? BoP om, Ceredeln Peopiles ® Assembly) dignitaries." 


Today the volume is of slight general interest; 
however, it does contain a good exposition of the 
Reboke is (Revolucmonarys Peopiscs! Assembly) ideas and 
much information about Sartre's relations with the 
Communists (see especially pp. 70-78). 


Among the leading responses, let us single out 
those of: 


-- Francois Mauriac. See 49/184, 


-- Raymond Aron ("Réponse & Jean-Paul Sartre" (Reply 
to Jean-Paul Sartre) ,Ltberté de l'esprit, June, 1949); 


-- Maurice Mouillaud ("Quand MM. Sartre, Rousset et 
Rosenthal parlent de politique" (When MM. Sartre, Rousset, 
and Rosenthal Discuss Politics), La Nouvelle Crittque, 
November, 1949, pp. 15-24). 


J.-P. Sartre aux Maroecains: "Ceuz qut vous oppriment, nous 
oppriment pour les mémes ratsons" (J.-P. Sartre Tells the 
Moroccans: "Those Who Are Oppressing You Are Oppressing Us 
for the Same Reasons"). 


-- La Gauche, no. 8 (November, 1948), pp. 1, 3. 


Excerpts from remarks made at a meeting on Morocco 
held at the Maison de la Chimie (Paris) on November 18, 


TOME 


As long as we cannot say to ourselves, "Not a 
single man on earth ts oppressed as a result of our 
doting," we shall not even be able to tmagine what it 
WECHIE TKO WE TEER, 5 o , te be by Pighbing ae fome sede 
agatnst the elass and the instituttons whtch are 
Oppressing you that we shall succeed in ltberating 
ourselves, 


48/177 
* Il nous faut la patx pour refatre le monde. Réponse a 
eeux qut nous appellent "muntchois." (We Must Have Peace in 


order to Remake the World: Reply to Those Who Call Us "Men 
of Munich"). 


-- Frane-Tireur, December 10, 1948. 
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This piece is not tied directly to the R.D.R. 
(Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly), but it is undoubtedly 
the best thing Sartre wrote on politics during this 
perne@cl q 


48/178 


Il faut que nous mentons cette lutte en commun (We Have to 
Wage This Struggle Together). 


a) La Gauche, no. 10 (December 20, 1948), pp. 1-2. 


Complete text of remarks made at a meeting for 
"the internationalism of the mind" which was held on 
December 13, 1948, at the Salle Pleyel, with the 
participation of Albert Camus, David Rousset, André 
Breton, Carlo Levi, Richard Wright, Theodor Plievier, 
OTe 


b) Report of the meeting with quotations, in Franec- 
Tireur, December 14, 1948. 


e) Excerpts. Les Fertvains de tous les pays ont en 
commun Les mémes cratntes et les mémes espotrs (Writers of 
All Countries Share the Same Fears and Hopes). Combat , 
December 17, 1948. 


Sartre points out what opposes him to Malraux: 


A writer who ts alas! far more dtstant from us tin 
our own country than these foretgners who come from all 
parts of Europe, a writer of our own language who uses 
words whtch have a meantng we no longer gtve to them, 
onee satd: "Europe must think of herself tn terms of 
destiny." And tf I want to understand this word 
"destiny," I have to thumb through hts books as I would 
a dtetitonary. Death changes our life tnto destiny: 
that's what destiny means. Europe's destiny comes from 
the facet that tn the eyes of some she's dead. For thts 

: wrtter, hope ts henceforth written somewhere else. 


We writers gathered here tonight do not believe 
in destiny. We don't belteve that Europe is a destiny. 
We still think that she can be an undertaking, the 
eommon undertaking of all Europeans. 


Then Sartre says in conclusion: 


Everywhere where men reject oppresston, explottatton, 
colontaltsm, and a world of coneentratton camps, that's 
where our publte ts. .. . Whittle watting for her economy 
and polities to be unifted, Europe intends to untfy her 
Literature herself. 


In an interview in 1955 (see 55/267) Sartre sums 
up the R.D.R. (Revolutionary Peoples’ Assembly) 
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business in this way: I had nothing to do with the 
founding of the R.D.R., whtch was the work of David 


Rousset and Altman. Its dissolution is another matter. 
Bestdes, the R.D.R. was only a tiny little group outside 
the matn lines of historteal development. In any case, 


personal eonfltets would sooner or later have divided 
its few thousand supporters. 


48/NOTE 1. 


Sartre was called as a character witness during the 
trial of one of his former students at the lycée Condorcet, 
Robert Misrahi, who was accused along with another student 
of concealing explosives (see "Le Probléme juif? Un probléme 
international, déclare Jean-Paul Sartre au procés des amis 
du Stern" (The Jewish Problem? An International Problem, 
Jean-Paul Sartre Declares at the Trial of the Friends of 
the Stern Gang), Bid MighGaerGie! E moe lr MigrelSibewiaS ae@es 5 
Frane-Tireur, February 14, 1948). After having praised the 
man he considered hits most brilltant student, Sartre 
declared: JI consider tt the non-Jew's duty to help the Jews 
and the Palesttntan cause. 


48/NOTE 2. 


The second issue of Présence africaine (1948) announced 
the future publication of two pieces by Sartre: "Du 
Paternalisme" (About Paternalism) and "Réponse & l'enguéte 
sur le mythe du Négre" (Reply to the Inquiry into the Myth 
of the Negro); and the sixth issue (1949): "A propos de 
l'esclavage" {Concerning Slavery). None of these articles 
was written. 


The sixth issue also has the following advertisement: 
"Les Editions Africaines will soon inaugurate a new series, 
Leur Négritude: 50-page studies devoted to Aimé Césaire, 
Léopold Senghor, René Maran, Richard Wright, Louis Armstrong, 


Langston Hughes, ete., by Jean-Paul Sartre, Hugues Panassié, 
René Maran, etc. 


Sartre may have been thinking of writing a study of 
Césaire. 
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LA MORT DANS L'AME (Sick at Heart!), Vol. III of Les Chemtins 
de la ltberté (Roads to Freedom). 


a) Complete text came out in six parts in Les Temps 
modernes: 


No. 39 (December, 1948-January,1949), pp. 1-45. 

Ne. MO (Relay, IONS), is, AXE. 

No. hl (March, 1949), pp. 443-502. 

Ne, 2 (UMaeii, 19hS). pa. Se6ob6. 

No. 43 (May, 1949), pp. 821-67. 

No. 4h (June, 1949), pp. 1025-79. 

b) Excerpts in a newspaper serial with the subtitle, 
o Le combat sans espotr (The Hopeless Battle). Combat, 

October 21, 22-23, and 25, 19h9. 
The third part is marked "Continued.” 


e) Book. Gallimard, [1949]. 293 pages. 


Printing date: August 24, 1949. Put on sale in 


September. 8 copies on laid antique paper; 105 on wood-free 
vellum; 2050 bound copies on esparto grass. Minor variations 
from (a), 


1, ["Siek at Heart’ 1s one possible translation of LA 
MORT DANS L'AME. As indicated below, the novel was published 
under the title TROUBLED SLEEP in the U.S. and as IRON IN 
THE SOUL in the U.K. I prefer "Sick at Heart" and have used 
it throughout as the translation of the title of the French 
edition.--Trans.] 
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The volume came out in the Soleil series in 1962. 


d) Le Livre de poche series, nos. S222 Ga ielaimancdl. 
[1962], and the latest reprinting (1969) has on its cover 
the insert we reprint below. 


e) Oeuvre romanesque, Vol. V. Lidis, [1965]. 
f) Folio series, no. 58. Gallimard, Lie@72d, 


TRON IN THE SOUL or TROUBLED SLEEP, translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. 


HO) UO TUN SBSH SONU: , London: Hamish Hamilton, 1950. 
+42) TROUBLED SLEEP. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 


¢3) Paperback. TROUBLED SLEEP. New York: Bantam 
Books, [1961]. 


t4) Paperback. IRON IN THE SOUL. Penguin Books, 
[1963]. 


The insert for edition (¢e), which was drawn up by 
Sartre, reads as) tTollows: 


They are sttll altve but death has touched them: 
something has come to an end; defeat has brought their 
shelf of values tumbling down from the wall. While 
Dantel is in Parts celebrating the trtumph of bad 
eonsetence, Mathteu ts in a village in Lorraine taking 
stock of damages: Peace, Progress, Reason, Law, 
Democracy, Country--all are tn rutns and can never be 
put back together agatn. 


But something ts beginning too: without a road, 
without references or even a letter of introduction, 
without even having understood what has happened to 
them, by the mere facet that they have survived, they 
are on their way. Dantel, tn the depths of his being, 
ts (without knowing tt) beginning the climb up the 
slope which wtll lead him to freedom and death. Brunet 
ts getting involved tn an undertaking which he is far 
from suspecting will break his armor of certainty and 
leave him naked and free. Boris, looking for the death 
he has been robbed of, ts flytng toward London: it ts 
not death that he will find there. And Mathteu, above 
all, ts having his first hesitant experience of 
solidarity. Among all these men who are being lost 
together, he learns that one never saves oneself atone. 
In the process he's the one who loses most: the others 
are duped by thetr prinetples; he ts duped by hts problem. 
But rest assured; he'll find another one. 


Volume III of Roads to Freedom was first announced 
in 1945 under the title "The Last Chance," and excerpts 
from the novel were about to come out in Les Temps 
modernes (no. 26 [November, 1947]). In an interview 
he gave in October, 1945 (see MS HT) Sartre says that 
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the roads to freedom are to lead the characters effec- 
tively to their freedom: Mathieu will find hts love 


and his undertaking. He will commtt himself in a free 
committment whtech will gtve the world a meaning for him. 
This will be the subjeet of "The Last Chance." Sartre, 


finding subsequently that he could not do what he wanted 
in a single volume, decided to change the title and 
adopted "Troubled Sleep," which he had already used for 
some pages of his journal in WOLD (eae hay ss). 


The volume--undoubtedly the best in the series--was 
Wee wem nit Why. A wie See male, Tew tie eS mewetl. 
as the rough draft of the existentialist ethics promised 
at the close of BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. The first part 
Covers. mech conohogiucalilva the wpe lodl trom dune a 5s stio 
June 18, 1940, and concludes by leaving Mathieu in a 
particularly desperate situation. The second part 
describes the first days of captivity of a group of 
French soldiers which includes the Communist militant 
Brunet and a certain Schneider, who is suspected of 
being an informer. 


See also 45/60, 45/61, 49/191, ana 49/192. 


SITUATIONS, III. 


-- Gallimard, [1949]. 351 pages. Printing date: 


aii 0), she) , Dedicated to Jacques Bost. There is also 
2 Isenionel Sela eaeia sr IIIS) SeyestEeis 


This volume includes twelve pieces, in French, pub- 


lished between 1944 and 1948 and divided into five sections: 


Ibe 


(On the War and the Occupation): 


-- The Republte of Stlence see 4h /53 
-- Parts during the Oeecupation 4h /56 
-- What Is a Collaborator? 45/79 
-- The End of the War 45/81 


(On the United States): 


-- Individualtsm and Conformtsm tin 


the United States Be WSS PTCA, 
-- American Ctttes # 45/72 
-- New York, Colontal Crty # 46/106 


-- Introduction (to a special issue 
of Les Temps modernes on 
the United States) 46/111 
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III. Matertalism and Revolution # 46/108 

IV. Black Orpheus 48/158 
V. The Seareh for [or Quest of] 

the Absolute (on Giacometti) 48/162 

~- Calder's Mobiles 46/100 


None of these pieces has any major changes. 
Translations of SITUATIONS, III. 


t1) Essays marked # translated by Annette Michelson. 
In LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS (1955). 


t2) The Quest of the Absolute and Calder's Mobiles, 
translated by Wade Baskin. In Essays in Aestheties (1963). 


Parts during the Oecupatton, What Is a Collaborator? 


and The End of the War have not, to our knowledge, been 
translated into English. For others, see separate entries. 


ENTRETIENS SUR LA POLITIQUE. 


See 49/175 
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NOURRITURES (Foods), followed by excerpts from LA NAUSEE 
(Nausea). 


~~ Jacques Damase, [1949]. Illustrated with dry-point 
etchings by Wols. 57 pages. Printing date: September 30, 
1949. 450 copies on wood-free Johannot finish, 26 of which 
are lettered from A to Z and 42h of which are numbered from 
By tae) N50). 

The piece, Foods, is on pages 13-19. 


This volume is very rare and is not in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 


See item 38/20. 


4g /182 
"Jean-Paul Sartre reproche & Georges Lukacs de ne pas &tre 
marxiste" (Jean-Paul Sartre Criticizes George Luk&cs for Not 


Being a Marxist), interview by Francois Erval. 


~- Combat, January 20, 1949. 
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On the occasion of the French publication of his 
book Existentialism or Marxtsm?, Georges Luk&cs gave 
& series of lectures in Paris and made some statements 
to the press in which he sharply attacked Sartre and 
existentialism. In particular, the January 13, 1949, 
Combat published an interview of Luk&es by Francois 
Erval entitled "L'existentialisme fait une apologie 
indirecte du capitalisme" (Existentialism Indirectly 


OS ii aletelers Capitalism). In his statements to the press, 
Lukacs justified his having renounced his first works 
by claiming that their Hegelianism was outmoded. He 


also claimed that Sartre had not succeeded in bridging 
the gap between the Heideggerianism of BEING AND 
NOTHINGNESS and the Kantianism of EXISTENTIALISM IS A 
HUMANISM. 


In this interview, Sartre replies that he does 

not like philosophical polemics in newspapers, but 

that Luk&cs' attacks cannot be left unanswered, even 
though they have no real foundation. After having 
characterized Existentialism or Marxism? in passing as 
philosophical journalism, he says that Luk&ecs, who has 
disavowed his first works, is in an especially poor 
position to complain that he has changed his philosophy: 
Luka@es condemns me for having changed, but I haven't 
changed at all. Yet I elatm the right to do so if the 
development of my thinking requires tt. Each philosopher 
has developed during his career, without, however, making 
the hatrpin turns charactertistte of thinking subject to 
a predetermined line. A real philosopher feels no need 
whatsoever to renounce hts earlier works as his thinking 
develops; Marz changed hits doctrine too, but without 
pronouncing thts mea culpa whitch Lukaées claims ts a 
proof of his stncerity. Furthermore, the term "re- 
nounce" alone sufftees to show that we are in the 

midst of a way of thinking which ts not free; it comes 
from a medteval and relitgtous attitude and ts concetvable 
only tn a scholasttie philosophy. Sartre formally denies 
that he has changed between BEING AND NOTHINGNESS and 
EXISTENTIALISM IS A HUMANISM: everything new Luk&acs 
thinks he has discovered was already contained in BEING 
AND NOTHINGNESS. As for EXISTENTIALISM IS A HUMANISM, 
it is only an oeuvre de passage--Luk&acs criticizes 
Sartre's conception of freedom. Now he gives a 
definition of freedom which Sartre completely agrees 
with, even though his own is better. Luk&cs is in fact 
a erypto-existenttalist. And since Lukécs' Marxism is 
closer to the statistical method--which is antidia- 
lectical--than it is to Marxism, it is thus 
erypto-Marxist as well. 


Sinee he pronounced his renunetation of his own 
past, Lukaées has spent less and less time with pht- 
losophy in order to devote himself to a sort of 
soetology of philosophy whieh ts highly debatable. 
When, for example, he speaks of the socetal content 
of the Cartestan "cogtto," he practtces very poor 
soctology. Of course this "cogtto”" will reflect a 
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certain protest by the rising bourgeois world, but what 
it demands is precisely the freedom of subjecttvtty. 
Descartes does not try to get involved in the political 
and soctal events of his time; in this sense one could 
say that he ia the very type of the nonecommitted, and 
thus antit-Marxist, thinker. And tf we want to take a 
eloser look at the content of his "cogito," whitch 
according to Lukées is allegedly more soctal than the 
extstentialist "cogito," we must recognize that the 
latter is richer in soetal content than Descartes's 
because itt implies the existence of others. 


To conelude, Sartre relates his thinking to the 
acting of the R.D.R. (Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly): 
It's beginning right now that we want to deal with men 
as free betngs. 
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"Pour Lukécs la terre ne tourne pas" (The Earth Does Not 
Turn for Luk&es), interview by Francois Erval. 


-~- Combat, February 3, 1949. 


The polemic becomes more bitter. In this same 
issue, under the title "Sartre Is Sinning against 
Intellectual Integrity," Georges Luk&écs refuses his 
adversary the moral right to give his opinion on 
Marxism and characterizes him as a "mediocre academic." 


In his reply, which was published in relation 
to the interview with Luk&es, Sartre adopts an acidly 
polemic tone: In speaking of a mediocre academic, 
Luka@es has given us a perfect definition of himself. 
He is astonished that in his book Luk&ées spoke of him 
as an “authentic thinker of high quality," whereas now 
he calls him “grotesque” and "mediocre." Yet his 
reasons are clear: they are political, and also have a 
psychological basis. lLuka&es isn't used to being 
challenged any more, in his country he decrees with 
no risk of opposition. Hts arguments are null and 
votd: he has not read BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. 


Sartre nevertheless tries patiently to refute 
certain objections Luk&cs has made about the problem 


Ot atin lomls 


If I take the freedom of the other as my objective 


goal, I do him violence. But tf I take my own freedom 
as my goal, it involves requiring all the others to be 
free. In the choice I make of my freedom, the freedom 


of the others is demanded; but when I move to the level 
of action, I have to take the other person as a means 
and not as an end. Here we are obviously confronted 
with an antinomy, but it is precisely this antinomy 
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whteh eonstitutes the problem of ethies. TI shall examine 
this antinomy in my "Ethics," but I must potnt out right 
now that thinking whtch elatms to be Marxtst and ts 
astontshed by contradictions is already rotten. 


Sartre further criticizes Luk&cs for not having 
had the courage to utter Galileo's "but it does turn" 
when he too had to abjure his convictions. But the 
reason probably is that for Lukaecs, the earth doesn't 
turn any more. He concludes by saying that he would 
be glad to have the same freedom of expression in 
Budapest that Luk&es has in Paris. 


Let us point out that Les Temps modernes, no. 50 
(December, 1949), pp. 1119-21, published a short 
"Commentaire"” (Commentary) in which Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty backed up Sartre: "In 1946 Luk&cs claimed for 
the writer the right to go beyond his past; in 199 
he must disqualify his works as a critic and an 
aesthetician, as if the high esteem in which he held 
Tolstoy had been only thoughtlessness and precipitancy. 
Thus communism goes from historical responsibility to 
naked discipline, from autocriticism to repudiation, 
from Marxism to superstition." (Reprinted in Stgnes 
[Gallimard, 1960], pp. 328-30 (Signs [Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1964], pp. 261-62).) 
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"Sartre Enters ‘a New Phase,'" interview-article by Joseph A. 


IBREb Ia aan? 
a) New York Times Magazine, January 30, 1949. 


b) Modified version, "Jean-Paul Sartre, Adventurous 


Pedagogue." In Joseph A. Barry. Left Bank Right Bank: 
Parts and Paristans. New York: W. W. Norton, [1951]. 
Dees oon. 


After having painted a vivid pacture Of Sartre, 
Joseph A. Barry relates many of Sartre's comments on 
DIRTY HANDS and on the American adaptation of the play. 


I wrote the play so that at the end you could choose 
between Hugo and Hoederer. But I understand that 
Boyer's acting ts so overpowering and that the per- 
formance, or the character, of Hugo so weakened, that 
the only strong one left ts Hoederer. . .. Frankly, 

I am more sympathetic with Hoederer. You must have 
Hoederers in polities, but I think you also must have 
Hugos to kill the Hoederers from time to time... . 

For you, a Communist is someone across the Atlantie; 

but tf I am walking down the street and slip on a banana 
peel, one out of three persons I bump ts a Communtst. 
You cannot know what the tssue of communtsm means to 

us. And that may be why DIRTY HANDS wtll be mtsun- 
derstood tin Amertea. 


Qs 
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Réponse & Francote Mauriac (Reply to Frangois Mauriac). 
-- Le Figaro littéraire, May 7, 1949. 


In an article entitled "La Politique de M. Sartre" 
{(m. Sartre's Politics), which was published in the 
April 25, 1949, Figaro, Mauriac had attacked Sartre in 
relation to DISCUSSIONS OF POLITICS, concluding: "Our 
philosopher will just have to make the best of a bad job: 
Give up politics, Zanetto, and studia la matematica." 


Sartre's reply begins with these words: The less 
aman knows what he's talking about, the more aestful 
he becomes: This its what happens to M. Mauriac when he 
tries to talk polities. Since Mauriac had called him a 
"noble soul," Sartre says: David Rousset, Rosenthal, 
and I are noble souls because we do not think that it - 
ts "necessary" under any ctreumstances to have the 
troops attack the workers. And if tt were true that 
you were so bloodthirsty, I would take the liberty of 
writing, with your pen, that when a man does not believe 
tn the soul tt ts a pleasant surprise for him to learn 
he has one--and a noble one to boot--but a man is 
really tlt-favored by fortune when he belteves his soul 
ts tmmortal and it is eternally ugly. Since Mauriac 
had said that he would back his candidacy for the 
French Academy, Sartre replies: It's ntee to be able 
to count on your vote on the day I decide to canvass 
for a seat in the academy. But I must decline your 
offer: I find in certain members of the academy so 
much bitterness, so much arrogance and, beneath a 
foreed humility, such a consetousness of being superior 
to everyone else that it is definitely not the place 
I'll go to to learn about equality. 


Mauriac, in his published retort to Sartre's reply, 
deplores the latter's tone and complains, in substance, 
that he has been treated like an old man. He concludes: 
"I am surprised that a philosopher in his forties does 
not see advancing toward him from the mirror while he 
is shaving in the morning the redoubtable old man he 
already is." 


NOTE: "M, Sartre's Politics" and three other articles 
Mauriac wrote about Sartre ("The Tribulations of a 
Slimy Rat," August, 1952; "J.-P. Sartre and the Jewish 
Question. MenchnadloS 20 Santme Usmcccondmierte | 
December, 1952) are reprinted in Francois Mauriac, 
Mémoires politiques (Grasset, 1967). 
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Natssance d'Israél (The Birth of Israel). 
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-~- Hillel, 24 ser., no. 7 (June, 1949), p. 6. 
We reprint this text tn extenso: 


I have always hoped, and I still hope, that the 
Jewish problem will be solved withtn the context of a 
human communtty unrestricted by nattonal boundartes, 
but since no developing soetety can sktp the stage of 
nattonal independence, we must be glad that an Israelt 
state has come to justify the hopes and battles of 
Jews all over the world. And sinee the Jewish problem 
ts a particularly agonizing expresston of the contra- 
dtettons which are tearing eontemporary society apart, 
the founding of the Palestinian state must be considered 
one of the most tmportant events of our times, one of 
the few these days which let us keep on hoping. For the 
Jews tt ts the crowning of thetr sufferings and their 
herote struggle; for all of us, tt marks a conerete 
step toward a human communtty tn which man will be the 
future of man. 
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Défense de la culture francgatse par la culture européenne 
(Defending French Culture by Defending European Culture). 


-- Politique étrangére, lith Year, no. 3 (June, 1949), 
es 2sisioulle 


This is the little-known text of a brilliant lec- 
ture given April 24, 1949, at the Centre d'Etudes de 
Politique étrangére. There is also a typed copy of 
the lecture, as well as an abridged translation by 
B, Frechtman, entitled European Declaratton of 
Independence, in Commentary, IX (May, 1950), 407-14. 
A note indicates, however, that the source of this 


translation is not Polttique &trangére: "This article 
is the condensed version of a speech given to the 
¢ French League against Antisemitism." 


In answer to the question, Is our culture tmpertled? 
Can we save tt, and how? Sartre develops his ideas along 
the following broad lines: 


Every cultural object is both a fact from the past 
and a demand turned toward the future. We shall say 
that a culture ts living when the present community 
tneludes tt and goes beyond tt toward the future, when 
beyond each tndivtdual who ts born there ts still a 
totality of possibilities for development whtch 
correspond to what he ts going to look for. In other 
words, the future of a community or a pertod is 
characterized on the cultural Level by tts gotng beyond 
tts eulture (p. 236). 


After having compared the situation of woman, who 
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lives in a masculine universe she is not responsible 
for--which prevents her from producing great works--with 
the situation of economically dependent countries, 
Sartre states that there is a culture and the productton 
of a culture when the totality of indtviduals who 
contribute to that eulture are free and responsible for 
the society's values within a community whieh ts 

itself relatively autonomous. . . . Communities whtch 
are infertor in terms of force question the tdeology 
and culture of the stronger country as tf tt were their 
destiny. . .. Thus eultural ideas have a potential 
for diffusion which is wholly independent of thetr 
intrinsie value and depends on the economie or military 
importance of the country in question (p. 238). A less 
powerful country which formerly had a living culture 
consequently has two different and opposed cultures: 

one of which will be a sort of dream of desttny--the 
culture whieh comes from abroad, the other an outmoded 
dream of the past--tts own culture in a half-dead state, 
forgotten and replaced. The result of this ts that the 
relations between cultures ts determined to a certain 
extent by power relations (p. 239). 


Thus France ought to establish cultural relations 
only with countries whose potential is the same as its 
own and to abstain from all commerce with countries 
whose potential is greater. But she is in no position 
to choose. A country's politteal, economte, demographic, 
and military hegemony imposes nonreciprocal cultural 
exchanges (p. 240). At this point it is a matter of 
considering the present relation between the cultural 
elements which come to us from America and French 
culture properly speaking. The latter persists as a 
result of a misunderstanding: for though in France we 
find certain forms of culture and certain conceptions of 
intellectual life and work which we do not find else- 
where, these are tied to inadequate industrial equipment, 
to a society based on injustice, and to an tnadequate 
birth rate. . .. It ts precisely because we have not 
reached thts degree of tndustrtaltzation and social 
reeonstructton or construction that we sttll present 
values which for us are futures but for many foretgners 
have the charm of the past (p. 241). 


The misunderstanding goes back to 1918, when France 
emerged victorious from a war which had ruined her 
demographically; but World War II confronted her with 
the real problem: To recreate a milieu in which our 
tdeas can sttll have potenttal and value, not as past 
but as a future for other countries, we must retool and 
industrtalize. But in order to find this place... 
we are turning toward America, and from thts moment 
forward American ideology and culture will necessarily 
come to us with serews, manufactured goods, and canned 
fruit juteces (p. 242). 


What characterizes European culture in relation 
to American culture is an age-old struggle against 
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GVil, « o » He epee Gn eae Homie ga Caeoeanle, exe 
European culture ts certainly a refleetton on the problem 
of evtl, on the thought, What can a man do, what can 

he be, what can he succeed at tf we grant that evil is 
tnherent in the world? Now generally speaking, evil is 
not an Amertean concept. Americans are not pesstmistte 
about human nature and soetal organization. If I were 
to compare French ratitonaltsm to Amertean rattonaltsm, 
I would say that American rationalism ts white, in the 
sense of whtte magte, and that French rationalism 

ts a black rattonalism: . . . French rationalism ts, 
as amatter of fact, always pesstmtstie. .. . Reason 
ts that struggle against a untversal which escapes us 
everywhere and which we keep trytng to overtake; tt's 

a sort of Limited confidenee in human freedom seen as 
being tn a more or less desperate situation. American 
rationalism, on the contrary, is optimistic; for 
Amertean reason is above all technical, praetieal, and 
setentifite (pp. 22-43). 


In America, the intellectual and the writer are 
separate. But in our country the intellectual and the 
wrtter are one and the same; and since for the moment 
and tn the present state of our soctety there is no 
posstbility of our seeing writers emerging from 
different Layers of the proletariat and perpetually 
bringing us a breath of fresh air, tf the American 
influence were to lead us writers to think that our 
soctal influence ts Limited and thereby lead us to 
esthetictsm, we would sink into scholasticism (p. 2hh). 


: Can one defend French culture as such? My 
answer to that questton ts very simple: no. The 
situation seems tnescapable: France, left to her own 
devices, has no other way out on the level of the 
bourgeotste than to turn to Amertea, ask for her atd, 
and consequently adopt her tdeology; on the level of 
the social struggle, on the contrary, France's only 
way out ts to turn to the ideology whitch comes to us 
from the countries of the East, and consequently to 
find common but conflteting elements and thus also lose 
her tdeology. 


So do we have another means of saving the essenttal 
elements of our culture? Yes. But only tf we took at 
the problem in a completely different way and understand 
that today there ean no longer be any more question of 
a French culture than there ean be of a Dutch or Swiss 
or German one. If we want French culture to endure, 
tt must be integrated into the framework of a great 
European culture (p. 245). 


It's by shooting for a unity of European 
culture that we'll save Freneh culture; but thts 
cultural unity will make no sense and be a thing of 
words alone unless tt's set within the context of a 
much more profound effort to achieve the political 
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and economic untty of Europe. But this cultural 
polities does not have a chance unless LG BE @ jee OF 

a politics which seeks to defend not only the cultural 
but the politteal and economte autonomy of Europe : 
against America and the U.S.S.R., with the atm of making 
Europe a power existing in its own right between the 


two blocs. And not as a third bloc but as an autonomous 
power whitch will not let ttself be torn between American 
optimism and Russtan sctentism. The cultural problem 


today is only one aspect of a much greater problem, 

the problem of the whole destiny of Europe. And tf we 
onee convince ourselves that we are powerless to aet 
between the two blocs, that our Europe split up tnto two 
spheres of influence has to be a battlefield, then 
assuredly our European culture wtll be lost. 


If we think that we shall save tt through a sort 
of monkishness on the part of our writers, who would 
speak of birds within the convents whtle the battle 
raged outstde the walls, then in any case, tt will be 
lost and lost forever. But tf, on the contrary, we 
assume that tt ts posstble to build a unified and 
socialist European soctety tn which economte problems 
are dealt with on a European rather than a nattonal 
seale; and tf this Europe tries to reestablish her 
autonomy by playing on the United States' hosttlity to 
BRO W885i Geel GRO US.G Bos Weselicin wo wae Uniced 
States instead of being buffeted from one to the other; 
then European culture can be saved. In other words, 
since culture its only one part of the total fact that 
ts history, we are dealing with a problem that ts 
total and ealls for total solutions (pp. 247-48). 


Le Notr et le Blane aux Etats-Unis (Black and White in the 
United States) (excerpt from the "Ethics"), 


= Compa Lamune mlOnmno nol 


As we know, the final lines of BEING AND NOTHINGNESS 
promised a work on ethics which has never seen the light 
of day, although it was announced long ago under the 
title "Man"@ on the back cover of the Biblioth&@que de 
Philosophie series edited for Gallimard by Sartre and 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty. Once BEING AND NOTHINGNESS was 
under way, however, Sartre drafted about two thousand 
pages On ethics, He gave this work up when, coming up 
against the contradictions of a historical development 
he had been unable to foresee at the time he began his 
work, he realized he was forging a purely idealistic 
ethics or, as he sometimes called it, a "writer's 


2. This vague, attractive title was chosen as a joke 


by Merleau-Ponty. 
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ethics." (See also 49/192.) In the early fifties he 
continued to write pages on the ethical problem from 
time to time, but even though he pursued his re- 
flections on it throughout his subsequent work, and even 
though it constitutes their basic concern, it was only 
recently (in 1964-65) that Sartre took up again the 
drafting of a completely new work which he had tempo- 
rarily abandoned yet another time in order to complete 
has Pilaupert. | 


Although the pages Combat published are not of 
very high quality, they have the noteworthy interest 
of apparently being the only ones from the first 
Manuscript to have been offered to the public. A 
note says, "We thank Jean-Paul Sartre for having been 
kind enough to let us have the pages below, which are 
excerpts from the "Ethics" he is presently writing. 
They are part of a chapter entitled "Revolutionary 
Violence." 


In this part Sartre analyzes the relationship of 
oppressors to the oppressed, taking as 
an example racism in the United States. Oppresston 
does not become vistble at first to the oppressor. 
It ts hidden. He does not view tt cynically as a de 
facto matter; de facto and de jure are tnextricably 
mixed. Oppression is "tn the nature of things," stnce 
the tnfertoritty of Blacks to Whites ts a natural fact. 
It ts "by divine right," since nature tn a world which 
has been created its ordered in accordance with the 
will of God. 


Sartre goes on to describe the spontaneously 
conservative attitude: Concepts and values form an 
unchanging hterarchical series in which objects, and 
men too, partictpate, as Aristotelian matter partictpated 
in substantial forme. It its clear that conservative 
thought, when it ts not realistic and cyntcal--which 
ean never be the case for more than a small number of 
enlightened indtviduals--must be conceptualist, 
partietpattonist, and finalist. And in order for the 
oppressor to get a elear vtew of an unjusttftable 
situation, it ts not enough for him to look at tt 
honestly; he must also change the structure of hts eyes. 
As long as he looks at it with his coneceptualist 
framework, he will judge tt to be right and just. Now 
he has breathed in his econceptualism wtth the air of 
the time, for conceptualism ts the philosophy of 
observation. If I observe that the balloon rises, I 
say tt rises because it is light. If as a chtld I 
observe that the Blacks don't act the way we act, I say 
it ts beeause they're black. I have to reverse my 
point of view to understand that the atr pushes the 
balloon up and that we oblige the Blacks to aet the way 
they do, because in both cases the determining factor 
te hidden. 


NOTE: We recently found a manuscript of around eight 
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hundred typed pages which Sartre says represents a 
tenth of what he has written on his "Ethics." 


Jean-Paul Sartre ouvre un dialogue (Jean-Paul Sartre Opens 
a Dialogue). 


-- Peuple du Monde, no. 11 (June 18-19, 1949). This 


monthly of the World Citizens came out as a supplement to 
Combat. 
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In 1949 the World Citizens' Movement, founded by 
the American Gary Davis, aroused great interest among 
European youth, Albert Camus especially gave it his 
public support. Questioned about it, Sartre replied 
in an article in which he revealed in a friendly way . 
his objections to the World Citizens' somewhat naive 
ideology. He criticizes the utopian idealism of the 
project to form a world government but grants that this 
propagandistic theme may become a myth tn the Christtan 
sense of the term. He politely attacks their misun- 
derstanding of economic, social, and political factors 
as well as short-range goals, and then points out that 
their refusal to make concrete and immediate commitments 
ean only win them the ear of certain upright, uneasy, 
mobile, and tdealistie ctreles of the petty bourgeoisie 
and the middle classes who have no politteal expertence. 
He makes a definitive criticism of their moralizing 
attitude: Doesn't your peace resemble the Kanttans' 
categortal imperative, whieh ts so pure and uncompro- 
mtstng that, as Kant himself recognized, no one on earth 
has ever followed it? 


On the other hand, this text seems to be the last 
one in which Sartre still appeals to the R.D.R. 
(Revolutionary Peoples! Assembly). 


Introduction to Journal du voleur (The Thief's Journal), 
by Jean Genet. 


ey) BHLLGEIE Gie We Wolistls, saiw, UNG, is Po. 


BO BUUEEER Wollsiis, Mo OLS (Uumeamiy., 1966), ie. 


di=12. 


This introduction is, in a way, expurgated: ALG 
lacks fifteen lines which stress the "scandalous" side 
of Genet and which are found in the English trans- 
lations. 
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A Note on Jean Genet, translated by Bernard Frechtman. 


; t1) Merlin (Paris), II, no. 1 (spring-summer, 1953), 
a5. 


¢2) Used as Foreword. In Jean Genet. fhe Thtef's 
Journal, translated by Bernard Frechtman. Paris: The 
Oalky mio sit a wear tel sts emeeleO| 5.) on Gee 


The same volume was reprinted in 1959 and has been 
reissued by Grove Press (1964), Bantam Books (1965), and 
Penguin Books (1968). 


It is hard to tell where this second thing Sartre 
wrote about Genet comes from. No doubt it is a letter 
addressed to some possible editor recommending a book 
that Sartre liked very much and that would moreover be 
dedicated to him (and to Castor (Simone de Beauvoir)). 


It was at the Flore in May, 1944, that Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir first met Genet, who subsequently 
became one of their closest friends. In The Prime of 
Life (p. 459), Simone de Beauvoir says, "[Genet was] 

a completely free spirit. His understanding with Sartre 
was based on their common feeling for a freedom nothing 
eould intimidate, and their common abhorrence of whatever 
hobbled it: nobility of soul, timeless moral laws, 
universal justice, big words and lofty principles, and 
idealistic systems." In 1947, Sartre was to dedicate 

his BAUDELAIRE to Genet and be responsible for his 
getting the Pléiade prize for Les Bonnes. 


On Genet see 46/104, 48/165, 50/202 and 52/215, 


NOTE: Refer to Richard N. Coe's The Viston of Jean 

Genet (London: Peter Owen, 1968) for a detailed study 

of the relationship between Sartre and Genet, and for 

a good bibliography (reviewed and corrected by the author 
in Australian Journal of French Studtes, VI, no. 2 
[January-April, 1969], 113-30). 


h9/190 


I. "J'ai vu & Hafti un peuple noir fier de sa tradition de 
liberté" (In Haiti I Saw a Black People Proud of Its 
Tradition of Freedom), narrative recorded by Georges Altman. 


-- Franc-Tireur, October 21, 1949. 


Il. "Haiti se jette avee passion sur tout ce qui @évoque la 
culture francaise . . . et parmi les riches Anvtameites sce bce 
république noire est la seule & crever de faim" (Haiti 

Flings Itself Passionately On Everything Which Evokes French 
Culture . . . and This Black Republic Is the Only One of 

the Rich Antilles Which Is Dying of Hunger). 
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-- Franc-Tireur, October 22-23, 1949. 


III. “Haiti vu par Jean-Paul Sartre" (Haiti As Jean-Paul 
Sartre Sees It). 


-- FPrane-Tireur, October 24, 1949. 


Upon his return from a long trip to Mexico, Central 
America, and the Antilles, Sartre granted Georges 
Altman, the editor of Frane-Tireur, a long interview 
during which he gave a detailed account of his stay in 
Haiti, where he had in particular been greatly impressed 
by the gatherings of the voodoo cult. Georges Altman 
has to be held responsible for the rather stupid 
tone of the remarks reported here. Sartre, in pointing 
out this little-known interview to us, recalled that they 
had "made him say stupid things." 
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Drdle d'Amitité (Strange Friendship), excerpts from Volume IV 
of Les Chemins de la liberté (Roads to Freedom). 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 49 (November, 1949), pp. 
769-806; no. 50 (December, 1949), pp. 1009-39. 


Dréle d'Amtitté, which was written in 1949, was to 
pe part of the volume "The Last Chance" which, although 
announced for publication many times, was finally given 
up for good by Sartre and never saw the light of day. 


Let us reprint the summary Simone de Beauvoir 
gives in Foree of Cireumstance (p. 194): "A newly 
arrived prisoner at the Stalag, Chalais, a Communist, 
recognized Schneider as the journalist Vicarios who had 
left the party at the time of the Russo-German pact; 
the Communist Party had circulated a warning about him 
because they supposed him to be an informer. Chalais 
expressed his Conviction that the U.S 3S. Re would never 
enter the war and that Humantté was taking collaboration 
as the order of the day. Uneasy, indignant, distressed, 
when Brunet discovered from Vicarios that he was going 
to escape in order to confront his slanderers, he 


decided to go with him. This shared escape sealed the 
friendship which Brunet still felt for Vicarios despite 
the feelings of the others. Vicarios was killed, 


Brunet recaptured." 


Primarily, Strange Frtendship shows the sequels to 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact and stresses the disarray it 
caused among Communist militants, particularly after 
L'Humantté came out again in Paris in July, 1940. The 
reversal of the situations of Brunet and Vicarios 
foreshadows a technique which will be used in THE 
DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, whereas the discussions between 
Chalais and Brunet take up a theme already found in 
DIRTY HANDS. 
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Up to a certain point Vicarios may be identified 
with Nizan. 


49/192 


"La Derniére Chance" (The Last Chance), ibbomohbdo Misi -Sol-VoPmEUG i 
finished. 


There is a signed manuscript 223 pages long for 
the part of "The Last Chance" which was not published 
in Les Temps modernes. The catalogue of the Gérard de 
Berny Library (May 12, 1959, sale at 1'Hdtel Drouot-- 
Part II, p. 61, art. 164) indicates this manuscript and 
reproduces a facsimile of a page which presents us 
with Mathieu, Pinette, Garnier, WO. wil A jet Som 
camp. 


Another manuscript is now in the hands of an 
American professor, and we hope to be able to publish 
it in the near future. 


Simone de Beauvoir, in Foree of Cireumstance 
(pp. 194-95), gives the following summary of this 
unpublished part: 


"Brunet decided to make another [escape] try. 
They'd told him about a prisoner who was the leader 
of an underground railroad, and he looked for him. 
Just when he was finding him, Mathieu was taking part 
in the execution of a 'stool pigeon'. Having escaped, 
MEMEILENs Analieevel Cir loealiofe iar Varese ialenmlesiiaya! Jl il inaipsy 
life, finally and happily decided in favor of action. 
Thanks to his help, Brunet escaped and reached Paris; 
WMsies ne Caisieewvewecl., Wiwh SwliSaGwaem, WME oowe wl 
change of policy analogous to the one that forces Hugo 
1G) PWUCLCIS Bre ele SiaGl Gi? WI CUNNDSesmiaS W584 oi. 
had entered the war, and that the Communist Party had 
condemned collaboration. Having succeeded in 
rehabilitating Schneider, he resumed his role as a 
militant member of the Resistance; but the doubt, the 
scandal and the solitude he experienced had revealed 
lola} Sle) jECioad walway tee) Ialalwp in the depths of his 
commitment he had rediscovered his freedom. At the 
same time Mathieu was moving in the opposite direction. 
Daniel, who was collaborating, had managed to have 
Ina Geers ILILecl Ate) Peieis ie wlniS Selawesr wie es iis secs 
controlled by the Germans. Mathieu avoided the post and 
went into hiding. In the Stalag, his activities had 
still been those of an individualistic adventurer; 
MO, Dy GwUsMaicntws MiMsele we e COlleeniwe sagen jollame ; 
he arrived at genuine commitment: starting in one 
ease from alienation from the Cause and in the other 
from abstract liberty, Brunet and Mathieu were the 
embodiments of the authentic man of action as Sartre 
eonceived him. Mathieu and Odette returned each other's 
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love; she left Jacques and she experienced the fullness 
of a freely shared passion. Then Mathieu was arrested 
and died under torture, a hero not in essence, but 
because he had made hitmeelf a hero. Philippe too 

joined the Resistance, to prove to himself that he was 
not a coward, and also as a revenge against Daniel. 

He was shot down during a raid on a cafe in the Latin 
Quarter. Mad with grief and rage, Daniel hid in his 
briefcase one of the grenades Philippe used to keep 
hidden in the apartment; he attended a meeting of German 
officials and blew up both them and himself. Sarah, 
having fled to Marseilles, threw herself out of a window 
with her child when the Germans came to arrest her. 
Boris was parachuted into the maquts. Everyone, or 
almost everyone, being dead, there was no one left to 
become involved in the problems that arose after the 
We, 


Such as we know it, this fourth volume of Roads to 
Freedom is the most rigid and aesthetically the least 
successful of the series. This failure--which has been 
much caviled at--seems to correspond to the failure of 
the "Ethics" Sartre had projected since 1940, and marks 
the end of his ethical period. 


Once again it is Simone de Beauvoir who indicates 
the reasons why Sartre could not give any conclusion 
to Roads to Freedom (see Force of Cireumstance, pp. 
195-96): 


"But [it was] precisely the problems [that arose 
after the war] that at this time interested Sartre; he 
had nothing to say about the Resistance because he 
conceived the novel as a form that poses questions, 
and under the Occupation one knew exactly what to do: 
there could be no perplexity, no ambiguity about how 
to behave. For his heroes at the end of Drédle d'Amitté, 
the die was cast. . . . Without having abandoned the 
idea of a fourth volume, he always found work that 
needed his attention more. To skip ten years and hurl 
his characters into the anxieties of the present would 
have been meaningless; the last volume would then have 
disappointed all the expectations raised by the one 
before it. The last volume was too imperiously pre- 
determined for Sartre either to change his original 
intentions or to conquer the distaste which the idea of 
conforming to them aroused in him." 


Sartre himself, during a conversation in 1959 (see 
59/318), gave his own explanation of this matter in 
answering a question about his reasons for coming back 
to the theater with THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA: First of 
all because I'm having a hard time finishing my novel. 
The fourth volume was supposed to deal with the 
Reststance. The choice then was easy--even though tt 
took a lot of strength and courage to stick to it. 

You were etther for or against the Germans. It was 
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black or white. Today--and sinee forty-five--the 
sttuatton has become more complicated. It takes less 
courage, perhaps, to choose, but the chotces are much 
more ditffteult. I cannot express the ambiguittes 

of our time tn a novel situated in forty-three. And 
on the other hand thts unfintshed work wetghs on me: 
tt's hard for me to start another one before I've 
fintshed thts one. 
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Faux savants ou faux Lliévres? (Which Are False, the Wise 
Mia ee AelaS Elephants?), PwSL ESS o 


a) In Louis Dalmas. Le Communisme yougoslave deputs tla 
rupture avee Moscou (Yugoslavian Communism since the Break 
with Moscow). Terre des Hommes collection, Documents 
series. Sulliver, [1950]. 


Pisliagames Clabes abil 30, USO, Sawiewraels isexee, Ww. 
IGP Gl WAL 


b) Reprinted under the same title (without the question 
Mark) in SITUATIONS, Vi. 


Louis Dalmas's book is both a documented eyewitness 
account of Communist Yugoslavia and a stand in favor of 
Tito, who at the time was being harshly attacked by 
the U.S.S.R. and the French Communists. In his preface, 
Sartre does not conceal-his sympathies for the Titoist 
dissidence, but he is much more interested in its 
underlying causes and consequences than in its purely 
political aspects. He refers explicitly to Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty's Humanism and Terror in order to situate 
his thinking from the outset as the extension of what 
that work undertook. Whieh Are False, the Wise Men or 
the Elephants? marks a turning point in Sartre's 
political thought and constitutes a second and important 
step in the theoretical discussion he had been carrying 
on with Marxism since Matertalism and Revolution 


(see 46/108). 


Here he inquires into the reciprocal relationship 
of objectivity and subjectivity. After having stressed 
Marx's ambiguity about the subject, he shows that 
the dogmatic Marxism of the Stalinist bureaucrats has, 
by eliminating subjectivity or equating it with failure, 
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error, or treason, made itself incapable of understanding 
the historical fact of a successful opposition. The 
reason Tttotsm is exceptionally important to us is that 
tt develops into a subjectivity which does not reappear 
as a formal ideal but ts produced as an effective reality 
on the basis of objectivism and through the very movement 
of history. If they are absolute conquerors, the 
Opposition determine objectivity; if they are conquered, 
they are erushed by the econqueror's objeetivity. Tito's 
half-viectory retntegrates subjectivity into the Yugoslav 
leadership and at the same time introduces tt into the 
Sovtet Leadership. 


At the close of his preface, Sartre bets that 
Titoism will succeed and indicates what his own task 
will be beginning with the fifties: We have to rethtnk 
Marxiem; we have to rethink man. 


In spite of its implied theoretical rapprochement 
with Marxism, this piece was very badly received by the 
Communists and only gave them a new complaint about 
SAIS A 


On the other hand, Sartre's stand won him the 
sympathy of Yugoslavia, which was the first socialist 
country in which his works were translated. His main 
books, except for his two major philosophical works, 
are widespread in Yugoslavia today and evoke much 
interest there. They are @ source of inspiration for 
a good number of Yugoslav intellectuals. NB Ghee eles 
general public, they are moved above all by the plays, 
Wisalel Bee Mies bls, jiewowowemMCl alia Syeie ileus wrath ieonralts). 
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Preface to La Fin de l'espoir (The End of Hope), by Juan 
Hermanos. 


a) Testimony translated from the Spanish. Les Temps 
modernes series, no. 1. Julliard, [1950]. Pp. 5-10. 
Primetime caieesg Ajsseni B55 IWS)5 ii, 


This volume inaugurated the Temps modernes series, 
which was edited at the outset by Sartre and Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty. 


b) Reprinted as La Fin de l'espoir. L'Observateur, 
me, 8 (Apel 27, 1950), 


2) Reprinted under the same title in SITUATIONS, VI. 
This preface constitutes one of many stands 
Sartre took against the Franco regime. The End of 


Hope had been written in Madrid in January, 1946, by 
a Spaniard who used the name Juan Hermanos. The author, 
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Sartre tells us, chose hts pseudonym well: these 
Spaniards are our brothers. Hermanos' pessimistic 
message undoubtedly had a profound effect upon Sartre 
in a time when he felt affected by his powerlessness 
in podista calima ters 
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Preface to L'Artiste et sa conscience: Esquisse d'une 
dtalectique de la conscience artistique (The Artist and 
His Conscience: Sketch for a Dialectic of the Artistic 
Consciousness), by René Leibowitz. 


a) L'Arche, [1950]. Pp. 9-38. 


b) Reprinted in a modified version as L'Arttste et sa 
consetence. In SITUATIONS,IV. : 


The Artist and Hts Consectenece, translated by Benita Eisler. 
as Tm SRROATTONS (S65) 


No, we don't want painting, sculpture, and muste 
to be committed too, or at least not in the same way, 
Sartre stated in What Is Literature?, without, however, 
specifying how we might conceive of the commitment of 
the painter, the sculptor, and the musician. The 
preface he wrote for the book by his friend René 
Leibowitz, the composer, allows him to pursue his 
reflections about commitment in the "non-signifying" 
arts; consequently it may also be considered a 
complement to the essay on literature. lLeibowitz' 
book, which was presented as "Sketch for a Dialectic 
of the Artistic Consciousness" but does very little to 
fulfill the promise of this subtitle, tries to examine, 
in a Sartrian perspective, the problems raised by 
committing music. It challenges especially the 
Jdanovian Prague Manifesto which demanded that music 
be made to serve the masses and their socialist 
aspirations. For Leibowitz, the socially conscious 
composer's commitment consists as much in the radical 
innovations he brings to musical structures as it does 
in his choice of musical subjects. He cites as an 
example of a work which is committed in this dual sense 
Arnold Schoenberg's "The Survivor of Warsaw." 


In his preface, which is undoubtedly not one of 
his best pieces, Sartre raises the level of the debate, 
presents the problem of the audience for a modern music 
which has become more and more complex, reminds us that 
music in itself has no ideological content because (in 
his language) it produces sense rather than stgntfication, 
and suggests without reaching a conclusion that the 
musician's commitment in respect to the requirements 
peculiar Tom has art comneudest wal vo husmove call 
involvement in the contradictions of his time. 
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Let us point out that the volume includes in its 
third part (pp. 131-59), a "Réponse & Jean-Paul Sartre" 
(Reply to Jean-Paul Sartre) which was written as a 
sequel to the preface. A piece from Leibowitz' book 
was published under the title Le musteien engagé 
(The Committed Musician) in Les Temps modernes, no. 40 
(February, 1949), pp. 322-39. 
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Study of Portratt de L'aventurter: T. E. Lawrenee, Malraux, 
Von Salomon, [L. N. Rossel] (Portrait of the Adventurer: 

T. E. Lawrence, Malraux, Von Salomon), LL. N. Rossel], by 
Roger Stéphane. 


a) Le Sagittaire, [1950]. Pp. 9-29. Printing date: 
August 20, 1950. 


b) New edition. Grasset, 1965. 


e) Pocketbook edition: 10/18 series. Union Générale 
d'Edition, 1072). 


d) Reprinted under the title Portrait de Ll'aventurier. 
ial SIPUAMIE ICONS Wil s 


Here Sartre takes up again the criticism of the 
adventurer which he had already broached in NAUSEA, but 
IS DUSIGisl | laby(eoe Jolie aiolies @ioumeeneetl iwloisin, iei6) fohjojsleisis Ils 
militant and the adventurer: Adventurer or mtlttant: TI 
don't belteve tin this dilemma. JI am too well aware that an 
aet has two stdes: negativity, which ts adventuresome, 
and constructtveness, whitch ts dtsetpline. 


For many years Sartre and Roger Stéphane had 
rather close political ties (see 51/212). 


50/197 
Letter to Georges Courteline, 1912. 
a) Reprinted in facsimile in "Les débuts de Jean-Paul 
Sartre dans la vie littéraire" (Jean-Paul Sartre's Debut in 


the Literary Life). Le Figaro littératre, January 7, 1950. 


b) The text also appeared in an article by Marcel 
Lapierre in Presse-Magazine, May 24, 1955. 


This letter, which was posted January 26, 1912, 


when Sartre was six and a half, had been written at 
the instigation of Charles Schweitzer. It is addressed 
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to Monsieur Courteline, Homme de lettres, and reads as 
TOMI S 


Dear Monsieur Courteline, 


Grandfather told me they gave you a big medal this 
makes me very happy four I really laff when I read 
Théodore and Phanthéon Coureelle gotng buy in front of 
our house. I also tryed to translate Théodore with 
my German maid but my poor Nanny dint get the poynt 
of the joke 


Your future friend (Happy New Year), 
Jean-Paul Sartre age 6 1/2 
Sartre was rather irritated that this letter 


should be reprinted in the newspapers (see THE WORDS, 
Oe SS) s 


"Sartre de retour d'Afrique" (Sartre Back from Africa), 
interview-article by Yves Salgues. 


50/199 


-- Paris-Mateh, May 20, 1950. 


An article intended for the general public which 
describes Sartre upon his return from Black Africa (see 
concerning this trip Foree of Citreumstance, pp. 
204-23). Yves Salgues mixes into his report, which is 
generously illustrated with photographs, some of the 
remarks which Sartre made to him and which he seems 
to have reported without being overly concerned with 
accuracy. 


There is nevertheless an interesting bit of 
information for the bibliographer to be noted: Sartre 
speaks of a letter he has just received from a gyne- 
ecologist in the Jura Mountains who is caring for a 
sick man [ste] who has three of the “War Journals" 
Sartre lost in 1940 (see 42/33). 


* Le Cinéma n'est pas une mauvatse école (The Movies Are 
Not a Bad School). 
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See 31/7. 


Reply to a questionnaire: "Is Neutrality Possible?" 


2h0 
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o> Bb Obeeriamem, ma, & Kawmme 9, 1950), wm, Si. 


L'Observateur had asked its readers and a certain 
number of political figures to reply to a questionnaire 
AviCUt es Dlem chances on eh mance eventually becoming 
neutral. 


Sartre takes a stand against the Atlantic Pact. 
His argumentation is as follows: By means of the 
Atlantte Paet the Amertean government wants to show 
that any war would be a war for the defense of Western 
Europe. The Atlantie Pact provides the Americans with 
endless pretexts for tnterventton: from now on Pearl 
Harbor is everywhere in Europe. Moreover, the pact 
is a deeply divisive factor in France. By adopting 
a policy of neutrality, France would remove the 
justification for an American-Russian war undertaken 
ii Wie Weis Oi wae Clerense Oi? Wiele Iiwe~e, Class 
eonflicts would continue but neutrality would have 
the advantage of not creating new elements of discord. 
Although he doubts that a policy of neutrality can keep 
France out of the fighting in the case of a war, Sartre 
reminds us that such a policy is designed precisely 
to avoid war. 


50/201 
A propos du Mal (Concerning Evil). 

-- Biblio, 1st Year, no. 5 (May-June, 1950), pp. 3-5. 
A text unpublished at the time which corresponds 

broadly to pages 33-35 (Gallimard edition) of SAINT 

GENET. This issue of Biblio is mostly devoted to 

PSiishig ie a=) B ip gneludes an anticlel by Uraneis J cansiony 

"L'Qeuvre philosophique de Sartre" (Sartre's Philo- 


sophical Works) as well as a rather substantial 
bibliography for the time. 
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Jean Genet, ou le Bal des Voleurs (Jean Genet, or The 
Thieves' Ball). 


-- Series of six articles published in Les Temps 
modernes: 


Noe, Sy (wie, 1950), wa. Wey. 
No. 58 (August, 1950), pp. 193-233. Starting with 
this issue, the title changes to "Jean Genet, fragments" 


(Jean Genet, selections). 


No. 59 (September, 1950), pp. 402-43. 
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No. 60 (October, 1950), pp. 668-703. 
No. 61 (November, 1950), pp. 848-95. 
No. 62 (December, 1950), pp. 1038-70. 


This study had first been announced for publication 
in the March, 1950, Temps modernes under the title 
"Le langage et Jean Genet" (Language and Jean Geneter 


The six articles correspond more or less to pages 
49.220 (Gallimard edition) of SAINT GENET but include 
numerous changes. Evidently Sartre was not wholly 
satisfied with his first version and reworked it 
considerably for publication in book form. See 52/215. 


G0) // DO) st 
* De la voeatton d'écrivain (On Being a Writer). 


-- Neuf, Journal of the Medical Association (edited 
by Robert Delpire), no. 2 (Christmas, 1950), pp. 35-36. 


A photograph of Sartre by Brassai accompanies 
these excellent pages which were excerpted from the 
manuscript of SAINT GENET and not included in the 
final volume. 


50/203 A 


A statement Sartre made in response to a survey Claudine 
Chonez was conducting, "What Is Humor?" 


~- Les Nouvelles ltttératres, December 28, 1950, p. 1. 
The text tn extenso: 


The first thing to do ts to distinguish humor and 
trony, Sartre told me. One ean searcely be more than 
tronte about war's too serious, too crude aspects. 
Humor, on the other hand, presupposes that one has 
been able, to begin with, to obliterate the meaning 


of things. For example, a cartoon wtll show some 
bloated fat men, sweaty and poofed out, dressed in 
shorts and hacking around on a soccer fteld. fhe 


humor comes from the fact that there's really no question 
of sport or competition any more--that the meaning of 

the whole thing has been taken away. But what I am 
looking for in everything ts preetsely its meaning. 


Let's take the famous refleetton on kings: "Even 
though they're seated on the world's most lofty throne, 
aren't they sttll sttting on thetr ass?" (Wasn't tt 


Montatgne who satd this?) What separates me from 
humor ts precisely the fact that I myself think that a 
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king's ass ts not at all the same as any other man's. 
Let me say onee more that I am always trying to find 
meanings, whereas humor trtes to destroy them. That 
ts why ite role for me is much less important than the 
role of trony. I'll say too that humor ts essentially 
analysis, and I have always tended toward synthesis." 


The other statements in this survey, which was 
announced "to be continued," are by Marcel Achard, Jean 
Paulhan, Blaise Cendrars, the actor O'Brady, and Jean 
Effel. 


50/20h 


The Chances of Peace, excerpts from a long letter-article 
addresisied to the American peo pie: 


-- The Natton, December 30, 1950, pp. 696-700. 


This letter, which was written especially for 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of The Natton but which 
arrived there too late to be incorporated in the 
commemorative issue of December 16, 1950, is in answer 
to the question, "Is it possible to negotiate an agree- 
ment with Russia without sacrificing the democratic 
principle?" 


This very important text defines Sartre's political 
position in 1950 and his attitude toward the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. after the beginning of the 


Korean War. Sartre's argumentation is no longer quite 
the same as it was during his R.D.R. (Revolutionary 
Peoples' Assembly) period: it shows his pessimism 


and confusion, and allows us to foresee, to a certain 
extent, the new direction he will take by going to the 
Congress of Vienna in December, 1952. We have been 
able to procure the entire manuscript, in French, of 
the letter published in The Natton. Here are some 

. excerpts from it: 


Here in Europe we are simultaneously tn the Sovtet 
sphere of influence (tt's your Burnham who says so) 
and in the Amertcan sphere of influence (tt's Ehrenburg 
who elatms it). That gtves us a sort of mournful 
freedom: we hear the two belle toll; we know the two 
sets of arguments. Does the United States want peace? 
And does the U.S.S.R.? Don't think these questtons 
bring forth raptd answers from Europeans. .. . 


Your ethie is generous and Puritanteal, and you 
are carrying out a poltcy whteh contradiets your ethic. 
You do so wtth a bad consetence, wtth the feeling that 
a eurse ts wetghing on you, but it's not so much a 
questton of that. The thing te that the Soviets’ 
shrewdness leaves you everywhere with no support except 
from oppressive minorittes. The Communtsts' orders 
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5O/NOTRE il. 


are to defend the cause of the oppressed and the 
exploited everywhere on earth, remaining free to 
abandon them if Russian interests require it. They 
will always be on the side of the angels. 


So you are drawn into the infernal cycle whteh 
leads you to fight in Korea against the North Koreans 
among a population whose feelings for its defenders 
are at least doubtful, simply because when you were 
all-powerful you were unable to free the Southerners 
from their conditione of life through agrarian reforms, 
and because you have not subsequently taekled the 
problem of Korean unity honestly for fear that the 
Communists tn the north would win the whole country. 


. . . Lhe Stoekholm Appeal ts a trap; but because 
there have been people tn your country talking about 
the atomic bomb ever sinee your troops went into 
Korea, tf only to announce that for the moment it 
would not be used, you are the ones who are giving 
the Appeal signatortes. 


. . Western Europe cannot serve as a buffer 
zone between America and the U.S.S.R. unless she does 
not belong to either one. If both are itn good faith, 
they can get together to support the rebirth of an 
tndependent Europe on a broadly soctal basis. , 
From the moment you stop seeing us as soldters, you 
will find we are your friends again. As neutrals 
determined to restst all aggresston, we would be more 
useful to the cause of peace than, as belltgerents 
without the means, we are at present to your war. 


You and the Russtans give the world the choice 
of being eynies or madmen. There is sttll a powerful 
minority tn your country whitch thinks the democratte 
tdeology ts not exhausted, that tt will find tts old 
expansive force again tf tt ts able to adapt to new 
eondittons. If this minority eould grow to the 
advantage of present ctreumstaneces, if it were posstble 
that <~t might some day become the majority, the whole 
world would regain confidence in you, and your govern- 
ment at last could really try a policy of "ealeulated 
risk": risking not war but peace. 


It was Maurice Merleau-Ponty and not Sartre who drafted 


the introduction to the Temps modernes series inaugurated 
in 1950 by Julliard. This introduction is found in most 
issues of Les Temps modernes beginning in May, 1950, as 


well 


as in the work of Frédéric Bon and Michel-Antoine 


Burnier, Les Nouveaux Intellectuels (The New Intellectuals) 
(@ okie, f-¥- Sea ko) <1 <0 | PC <0 


aby 
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50/NOTE 2. 


An important article entitled "Les Jours de notre vie" 
(The Days of Our Life), which protests the existence of 
Soviet concentration camps, came out under the double 
signature of Maurice Merleau-Ponty and Sartre in the January, 
Io 50m wenpemmodernes (now lap pe ISS —68))) Phas) articde 
was drafted by Merleau-Ponty alone (concerning the circum- 
Suancesof ics publications, see SLIUATIONS = IVy. pp. 22> —27 )s 
it appears moreover in Signs ([ Evanston, I1ll.: Northwestern 
University Press, 1964], pp. 263-73) under the title "The 
W.8.8.R, ame tia Caayae,” 


It was probably Merleau-Ponty too who drafted the 
editorial, "L'Adversaire est complice"” (The Adversary Is An 
Accomplice), which was signed "T. M." and published in the 
July, 1950, Temps modernes, and which constituted an answer 
to an open letter J.-D. Martinet had written to Sartre and 
Merleau-Ponty in the May, 1950, Révolution prolétartenne. 


50/NOTE 3. 


Dunn eee wnc coli UL mnbOme Menmlic saan apie pnieHiclmarcuacnie Théatre 
de l'Atelier on February 11, 1950, a message from Sartre 
was read by Madeleine Renaud and a scene from THE FLIES 
was performed by Olga Dominique and Jean Lanier. 


50/NOTE 4. 


According to the journal Documents (July, 1950, p. 
768), there was allegedly an interview by Sartre in the 
newspaper Frankfurter Neuen Presse. 


50/NOTE 5. 
‘ In 1950, Sartre appeared in a movie produced by Nicole 


Védrés, La Vite commence demain {Life Begins Tomorrow). For 
text and details, see Volume II. 
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LE DIABLE ET LE BON DIEU (The Devil and the Good Lord), 
play in three acts and eleven tableaux. 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 68 (June, 1951), pp. 
lisse wae, 62 (awiky, 19ST), we. Gho125, me. WO Whmemer . 
1951), pp. 261-99. Complete version with a certain number 
of variations no one of which is major, with the possible 
exception of the end of the first tableau, which has been 
eliminated from the final edition. Many scenes are numbered 
Gli Caeeigily Telaelid islVesy Bes aia Wine WGC WEEE. 


b) Book. Gallimard,[1951]. 283 pages. Printing date: 
October, 1951. 


e) Le Livre de poche series, no. 367. Gallimard,[1958]. 
d) Reprinted in THEATRE (1962). 


e) Reprinted in L'Avant-Seéne Théatre, “Spécial Sartre," 
Oa, MO2=3 (Maw 1-15, 1968), pmo 8787 - 


f) Théatre National Populaire series. Gallimard, 
November, 1968. 187 pages. 


g) British textbook edition, presented and annotated 
Ir 1, a Croitilea,  Iberuaeims Methuen, 1971. 


h) Folio series, no. 52. Gallimara, [1972]. 


THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD or LUCIFER AND THE LORD, translated 
Divine bya Bllacie 


t1) LUCIFER AND THE LORD, a play in eleven scenes. 
London: Hamish Hamilton, 1953. 
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¢2) THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, and Two Other Plays 
(KEAN and NEKRASSOV, translated by S. Leeson and G. Leeson). 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. 


t3) Ibtd. in paperback. New York: Vintage Books, 
[1960]. 


¢4) LUCIFER AND THE LORD and THE RESPECTABLE PROSTITUTE. 
Penguin Books, [1965]. With an introduction by Geoffrey 
EHS SIOGiE GM ¢ 


Short excerpts of the play were presented by Paul 
Arnold and Edith Samuel in Theatre Arts, October, 1951, 
Dio 2k=25, BY. 


Sartre got his inspiration for THE DEVIL AND THE 
GOOD LORD from a play by Cervantes, The Lucky Rascal, 
that Jean-Louis Barrault had told to him in 1943, when 
Pen eWichemDOnhemte aici time Game Me cdees ssn ulMlinaniisis cinoma, 
Barrault would have liked Sartre to adapt the play for 
him. Translated into French as Le Rufian bienheureux 
(The Happy Ruffian) or Le Truand béatifié (The Blessed 
eee Cervantes' play belongs to the genre of 
"comedia de santos" illustrated by Lope de Vega and 
Calderén. itewells = (he strmemstiony sot Orda opal. ide 
Lugo, a brutal thug and rotten citizen who was 
Nevierthebesis) pure an Spanat vanid) decaded toy become va 
Monk after he had won at cards because he had sworn 
that if he lost he would become a highway robber. 
The first act shows the prowess of the ruffian as he 
rules the lower depths of Seville; in the second, which 
takes place in Mexico, we see him take upon himself 
the wrongdoings of an impenitent, sinful woman; in the 
liste Eee, wales, iwhiS wWemalke EwaweIes Tle WwoireiG Svea Ils 
before dying in a saintly way. The main thing Sartre 
retained from this play was the episode in which the 
swashbuckler decides to convert himself to doing good 
aec on damigaibom chem iuciiaon: ithe game .t But he changes it 
(oly eetenve lnc eieS MEN ORmnG Oleic iZ iwc ke COG Scum mic mci uls 
choose to commit himself to doing good. 


Simone de Beauvoir tells us (see Force of Ctreum- 
stance, pp. 237-38) that the play, which was started 
at the beginning of 1951, included in an early version 
of act 1 a character named Dosia who embodied nobility 
and whom Sartre later abandoned. Simone Berriau, 
who directed THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD for the Théatre 


1. The way that Sartre sums up this episode in several 
interviews shows clearly that his basis was Jean-Louis Barrault's 
telling of the play, which must not have corresponded exactly 
to the plot of The Lueky Raseal. 
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Antoine, was determined that Louis Jouvet should produce 
it (see the article by Jacques Forestier, "Jouvet 
attend Sartre" (Jouvet Is Waiting for Sartre), Opéra, 
February 7, 1951). The play began rehearsals before 

it was completely finished, and it was already longer 
than a normal play. Frantic, Simone Berriau put pres- 
sure on Sartre to agree to cuts while he was still 
rewriting the final tableaux. ("Sartre claimed that 
when she wandered through the theater, her fingers 
automatically began to clack like scissors"--Force of 
Cireumstanee, p. 240). The press loudly echoed the 
"battle of the cuts" and the serious disagreements 
between Sartre and Jouvet; but it seems that the 
relations between the two men were, although sometimes 
strained, never as bad as people claimed. The osten- 
tation of the means employed to stage the play (the 
program proudly mentioned the 19,400 hours of work 
required to effect the decors and the costumes); the 
anxieties of the directress; the incredible personality 
of Pierre Brasseur, who created the difficult part 

of Goetz; Sartre's delays; and perhaps even Jouvet's 
lack of interest in a play which went against his own 
convictions (see tbid.) suffice to explain the agitated 
atmosphere of the rehearsals. Jouvet, who was pro- 
ducing his final play, was already gravely ill with a 
heart ailment, and was to die a few months later on 
Aueast WG, esi. 


THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD opened at the Théatre 
Antoine on June 7, 1951, (dress rehearsal, June 6), 
with settings by Félix Labisse and the following cast 
of characters for the main parts: 


GOETZ Pierre Brasseur 
HEINRICH Jean Vilar 
HILDA Maria Casarés 
CATHERINE Marie-Olivier 
NASTY Henri Nassiet 
KARL R.-d. Chauffard 


The opening was the event of the theatrical season, 
and the play, which caused a scandal in Catholic circles, 
was a very big hit: it played continuously until 
March, 1952, and was revived in September of the same 
year for a special series of thirty performances. 


The reception reserved for it by the chroniclers 
of Paris would lend itself to an interesting study in 
the “sociology of criticism." With very rare exceptions, 
the play gave rise to crude misunderstandings and was 
usually taken to be a "war machine against God." In 
this connection you may consult as a curiosity the 
article by Henri Daniel-Rops, who had managed to attend 
a rehearsal in secret so that he would have time to 
think about a firm warning for his flock (see "Le 
Blasphéme dérisoire" (Laughable Blasphemy), L'Aurore, 
June 9-10, 1951). Daniel-Rops spoke especially of the 
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only person who interrupted on opening night--who had 
blown repeatedly into a whirling whistle--as a sympathetic 


young Polyeuctes. As for Francois Mauriac, he chose as 
a title for his article an expression which was to 
become famous: "Sartre, l'athée providentiel"” (Sartre, 


the Providential Atheist) (Le Figaro, June 26, 1951). 
The two articles most characteristic of the enlightened 
bourgeoisie are Thierry Maulnier's unfavorable one 

("Y a pas de Bon Dieu" (Ain't No God), Combat, June 28 
and 29, 1951) and Robert Kemp's favorable-but-with- 
qualifications one (Le Monde, June 13, 1951). A great 
number of critics compared THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD 
to Satin Slipper, often stating that Sartre's play, in 
contrast to Paul Claudel's, lacked "flesh"--that it was 
intellectual, demonstrative, wordy, and condemned in 
advance by its vain "wish to prove the nonexistence of 
God." Even in the articles favorable to the play, one 
finds a frequent misinterpretation of the meaning of 

the murder Goetz commits at the end, which was generally 
interpreted as a return to Evil. On the Communist side, 
we must take note of the opinion of Elsa Triolet (Les 
Lettres frangaises, June 14, 1951), whose main criticism 
was that the play lacked history and actuality, and who 
took as an illustration the peasants' being stirred 

up so by Nasty's lies that they revolted before the 

time was ripe for it, whereas the proletariat today 

is revolutionary and does not have to be lied to. 


Speaking of the errors that the critics made at 
the time of the opening, Simone de Beauvoir writes the 
following lines, in which she quotes some unpublished 
MO WSs! Gil Sieyetwaer 


"Tn fact, Sartre was once more confronting the 
vanity of morality with the efficacy of praxts. This 
confrontation goes much further than it had in his 
previous plays; THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD is the 
mirror of Sartre's entire ideological evolution. The 
contrast between Orestes' departure at the end of THE 
FLIES and Goetz's final stance illustrates the distance 
Sartre had covered between his original anarchistic 
attitude and his present commitment. He himself has 
made the following note: The sentence, We have never 
been freer than we were during the Occupation, directly 
contradicts the character of Hetnrtch, an objecttve 
trattor who becomes a subjective traitor, then a 
madman. Between the two ite seven years and the 
divorcee of The Resistance. In 1944, Sartre thought 
that any situation could be transcended by subjective 
effort; in 1951, he knew that circumstances can some- 
times steal our transcendence from us; in that case, 
no individual salvation is possible, only a collective 
struggle. However, this play differed from its 
predecessors in that the militant, Nasty, dardieiient 
triumph over the adventurer; it is the latter who 
produces the synthesis Sartre had projected in his 
preface to Roger Stéphane's book (see 50/196): he 
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accepts the discipline of the Peasant War without 
denying his own subjectivity, within the enterprise he 
preserves the negative moment; he is the perfect em- 
bodiment of the man of action as Sartre conceived him. 


I made Goetz do what I was unable to do. Goetz 
transcended a contradiction Sartre had been feeling 
very sharply since the failure of the R.D.R. (Revo- 
lutionary Peoples' Assembly) and even more so since 
the war in Korea, without managing to surmount it: 


The contradiction was not one of tdeas. It was tn my 
own being. For my liberty itmpited also the ltberty 
of all men. And atl men were not free. I eould not 


submtt to the discipline of solidarity wtth all men 
without breaking beneath the strain. And I could not 
be free alone" (Force of Ctreumstance, pp. 242-43). 


It seems that the interpretation of the part by 
Pierre Brasseur, who played the second half of the play-- 
in which Goetz commits himself to Good--as a hypocritical 
ham actor, had a lot to do with leading the critics 
astray. The second half was, by the way, generally 
thought to be weaker than the first; yet Simone de 
Beauvoir rightly notes that when the Bochum Schauspiel- 
haus staged the play at the Théaétre des Nations in 
1956, with Hans Messemer in the leading role, the critics 
reversed their judgment. (Ibid., p. 242.) 


THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD was revived in November, 
1968, at the T.N.P. with Francois Périer in the role of 
Goetz. The sober, effective production by Georges 
Wilson, which was very different from that of the first, 
and the remarkable performance by Francois Périer, whose 
Goetz was more "internal" than Brasseur's, brought the 
most out of a work which, as most writers have stressed, 
could well be Sartre's best play. This is not always 
the view of academic criticism, which seems to us to 
have note yeteidone this ip lay scomplle tem iimsivie eee t 
from a strictly theatrical point of view it is to us 
the most successful, the most responsive in any case 
to the requirements of a modern theater which has not 
denied the power of the spoken word, which in this 
play, by both its vigor and (in spite of what people 
have said) its emotional foree, wins support which is 
far from being simply intellectual. 


THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, whose meanings are 
much more immediately "legible" than those of THE 
CONDEMNED OF ALTONA, has many points in common with 
SAINT GENET, which is the best philosophical commentary 
on it. The play was very well analyzed by Francis 
Jeanson in Sartre par luit-méme (Sartre by Himself) 
([Seuil, 1955], pp. 52-71; pp. 48-67 of the new edition 
redone in 1967). Centering on the ethical problem 
and not, as has often been thought, on the metaphysical 
problem of God's existence or nonexistence, it illus- 
trates the progress Sartre made in political consciousness 
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between 1945 and 1950, during the time he was writing 
his "Ethics," whose conclusion he formulates in SAINT 
GENET as follows: 


Either morality is stuff-and-nonsense or it is a 
eonerete totality whitch achteves a synthests of Good 
and Evil. For Good without Evil ts Parmenidean Being, 
that ts, Death, and Evil without Good is pure Nonbeting. 
fo this objective synthesis there corresponds, as a 
subjective synthesis, the recovery of negative freedom 
and tts integration into absolute freedom or freedom 
properly so-called. The reader will understand, I 
hope, that what ts involved here is not a Ntietzschean 
"beyond" Good and Evil, but rather a Hegelian 
"Aufhebung." The abstract separation of these two 
eoneepts simply expresses man's altenation. The facet 
remains that, in the present historical situation, 
this synthesis cannot be achieved. Thus any Ethies 
whieh does not say explicitly that it is presently 
impossible contributes to men's mysttficatton and 
alienatton. The ethical "problem" stems from the facet 
that for us Ethies is both inevitable and impossible. 
Tt ts tin this perspective that, for example, we ought 
to view the problem of vtolenee or that of the 
relationship between means and ends. To a consetence 
wraeked by such an agony and at the same time foreed to 
wtll and choose, all high-minded rebellion, all ertes of 
protest, and all righteous indtgnatiton would seem old- 
fashtoned rhetoric (p. 17T). 


It is in the light of this passage that we have to 
understand the meaning of the murder which Goetz de- 
ClidieS saat muilese id Oren hemp any sat Onc Ommat sedis leo ah 
which he begins his practical moralization of a world 
in which violence and class struggle rule: fhere's 
Eo) WOH wa 12 Feweitin ania IVE Gholi wie. 


On the back of the cover of the Gallimard clean 
copy there isan introduction by Sartre which is 
excerpted from the interview 51/210 and reads as 
follows: 


This play can be considered a complement or sequel 
to DIRTY HANDS, even though the action takes place 
four hundred years earlier. JI am trying to show a 
character who ts just as alien to the masses of his time 
as Hugo, the young bourgeots hero of DIRTY HANDS was, 
and just as torn by contradiecttons. My hero Goetz, 
embodied by Pierre Brasseur, ts torn because, as the 
bastard son of a noble and a peasant, he ts equally 
rejected by both sides. The problem is to know how he 
will eut loose from his right-wing anarchism so that 
he ean go fight in the peasant war. 


I wanted to show that my hero Goetz, who's a sort 


of franc-tireur and anarchist of evil, ts not destroying 
anything when he thinks he ts destroying a tot. He 
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destroys human lives but netther soctety nor tts 
foundations, and everything he does ends up working to 
the advantage of the prince, which profoundly disturbs 
him. When tn the second part he tries to do absolutely 
unqualified good, this means nothing etther. He gives 
lands to the peasants, but these lands are repossessed 
after a general war which has in fact broken out con- 
cerning his gift. Thus in wanting to do something | 
absolute--good and evil--he only succeeds in destroying 
human Lives. 


The play deals entirely with man's relations to 
God or, if you prefer, to the absolute. 


INTERVIEWS ABOUT 
"THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD" 


"Jean-Paul Sartre nous présente Le Diable et le Bon Dieu," 
(Jean-Paul Sartre Presents THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD), 
interview by Christine de Rivoyre. 
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=- Lhe Monde, May 31, 1951. 


My play ts above all a play of crowds. The matin 
characters are justiftable and comprehensible only 
thanks to the crowds they stir. 


"tsi Dieu existe,' nous dit Sartre & propos de sa piéce, 
‘le Bien et le Mal sont identiques'" ("If God Exists," 
Sartre Says Concerning His Play, "Good and Evil Are the 
Same"), interview by Claudine Chonez. 


-- L'Observateur, May 31, 1951. 


Here Sartre praises the respect Louis Jouvet has 
had for the script in his production. Concerning 
Goethe's Goetz von Berlichingen he says, There's no 
connection, As a matter of fact my Goetz ts called 
that only because I did not want to pretend not to know 
the character. Concerning the meaning of the play, 
let us select this remark: Goetz .. . becomes aware 
of the total tndifference of God, who lets htm act 
without ever revealing Himself. Also when Heinrich, 
who has lost hts faith, tells Goetz about it, he has 
to conelude that God does not extst. Then he under- 
stands, and turns toward men. Any ethies based on God 
cannot help becomtng an antt-humanism. But Goeta, tn 
the final tableau, accepts the relative and limited 
ethies which is proper to human destiny: he puts 
history in place of the absolute. 
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"tLe Diable et le Bon Dieu,' nous dit Sartre, 'c'est la méme 
chose . . . moi je choisis l'homme'" ("The Devil and the Good 
Lord," Sartre Says, “Are the Same .. . I Choose Man My- 


self"), interview by Marcel Péju. 
-- Samedt-Soir, June 2-8, 1951. 


Very good interview. Sartre says particularly, 
Man ts but a paltry thing when one belteves in God: 
God must be lost that man may arise from His ruins. 
The play's conclusion is described as a conversion to 
man. Then Péju asks if this is a sketch of the promised 
"Ethics," and Sartre replies, For the first time, in 
faet, the solution has been thought out, decided upon, 
made posstble. THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD ts in its 
way a sequel to DIRTY HANDS with Hugo getting converted. 


Explaining the play's anti-religious appearance, 
Sartre then says: In order to respect the particular 
conditions of the stxteenth century, all the characters 
move tn a reltgious atmosphere. . . . The road Goeta 
follows ts a road to freedom. ... Nasty ts the 
revoluttonary. But sinee he lives in the stxteenth 
eentury, he has a reltgtous dimension. .. . What 
struck me when I studied the Reformation was that there 
ts no religtous heresy whose definitive key ts not some 
soectal unrest, as expressed through the ideologtes of 
the time. 


Goetz is an adventurer whom failure will never 
turn into a mtlitant but who will fight till death at 
the milttant's side. .. . Goets'’s fatlure is in a way 
the fatlure of anarehism--and also of paternalism, 
which ts the anarchism of masters. . .. Phrough 
Goetz, the play is more or less optimistte. Through 
Henrich, we see its dark stde ... ; his problem is 
absolutely insoluble because he's mystified 
right down to the marrow of his bones. 


51/209 


"Avec Le Diable et le Bon Dieu c'est une chronique dramatique 
que veut nous offrir Jean-Paul Sartre" (With THE DEVIL AND 
THE GOOD LORD Jean-Paul Sartre Is Trying to Offer Us a 
Chronicle Play), interview by J.-B. Jeener. 


-- Le Figaro, June 2-3, 1951. 
I found myself facing a new problem for me, that 


ts, the need to choose a technique in the tradition of 
the English, the Spanish, or our medieval mysterves. 
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"D&s que deux personnes s'aiment, elles s'aiment contre 


Daren 


{As Soon As Two People Love Each Other, They Love 


Each Other in Opposition to God), conversation with Louis 
Martin-Chauffier, Marcel Haedrich, Georges Sinclair, Roger 
Grenier, and Pierre Berger. 


-- Paris-Presse-L'Intranstgeant, June 7, 1951. 


Conversation dealing with THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD 
LORD to start and then with general subjects. Sartre's 
declarations about the play are the one's reproduced 
on the back of the cover of the Gallimard clean copy 
which we have reprinted at the end of item 51/205. He 
adds further: Broadly speaking this is what I mean. 
First, every Love is tn opposttton to God. As soon 
as two people Love each other, they Love each other in 
opposition to God. Every Love is in opposttion to the 
absolute beeause it ts ttself absolute. Next: If 
God extsts, man does not exist; and tf man extsts, God 
does not extst. 


Concerning the immense and pernicious influence 
he is said to have on the young, Sartre says: Gye 
reality, there ts always at a given moment tn every age 
a certain convergence between the young and certain 
literary forms. . . . It's the moment when paternal 
values are being liquidated. As the young are not yet 
capable of creating new ones, they borrow from people 
whose age is the same as their fathers’ but whose 


thought ts opposed. .. . We are attacked as 
eorruptors--Simone de Beauvotr, Camus, and I--~-because 
we are offering an ethte. The people who simply present 


a slightly drab image of the pleasures or the vices 
of an age are never attacked. 


Next he explains why he is involved in politics 
(Stnee Marz, phtlosophy has been a soetal act, a econ- 
erete act, a commitment. There ought to be a relatton- 
ship between a philosopher's tdeas and hits attttude as 
a etttzen), and why the Communists are perhaps his most 
virulent critics: Their ethie has become conformist. 
It's a petty-bourgeots ethtc. The real enemy ts always 
the one who's elosest to you. To the extent that I 
am tnspired by a rather broad Marxism, I am an enemy 
for Stalintst Communtsts. But he immediately adds: 
Unttl the new order the party will represent the 
proletartat for me, and I do not see how this situatton 
could posstbly change for some time. ... It ts 
tmpossible to take an anti-Communist postttion wtthout 
betng against the proletariat. And that is why he 
intends to disassociate himself publicly from the uses 
that the movie DIRTY HANDS (see Appendix) risks being 
TOG TIO) Sartre also says he has not signed the Stock- 
holm Appeal because certain signatures indicate a 
polittecal maneuver, and he concludes by declaring 
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apropos of David Rousset: Politically, I eannot stgn any- 
thing he stgns. 


Sil / LILO AA 
Interview. 
-~- Le Matin (Antwerp), June 7, 1951. 


Sartre thinks that the play's eleven scenes let 
him make it Long enough and at the same time replace 
individual conflict with zones of tenston like those we 
find in chapters of a novel. 


51/211 


"Jean-Paul Sartre répond & la critique dramatique et offre 
un guide au spectateur pour suivre Le Diable et le Bon Dieu" 
(Jean-Paul Sartre Answers the Critics and Offers the 
Spectator a Guide for THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD), remarks 
gathered by Jean Duché. 


-- Le Figaro littératre, June 30, 1951. 


Excellent interview in which Sartre tries to clear 
up a certain number of misunderstandings which had 
arisen since the opening. 


It has been said that I wanted to demonstrate that 
God does not exist, and I fatled. But like every writer 
I am capable of writing in many forms: to prove that 
God does not exist I have the essay at my dispost- 
CLOW. 6 5 n & Cie: WEG WO PROEDE COREL Res o « 
I wanted to deal with the problem of man without God, 
whtch is tmportant not certainly because of some sort 
of nostalgia for God, but because it ts hard to conceive 
of man in our time existing between the U.S.S.R. and 
the Untted States and in what ought to be a socialist 
soetety. This ts the contemporary problem, but the men 
of the twentieth century worry over itt in an inarttculate 
way without thinking about itt. You find analogous 
problems in the sixteenth century, embodied in men who 
thought about God. I wanted to transpose this problem 
into a personal adventure. THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD 
LORD ts the story of an indtvidual. 


Was Sartre trying to write an anti-Satin Slipper? 
Jean Duché asks. Writing antt-something or other is not 
a part of our literary traditions. But since you 
mention tt, Satin Slipper is much more insulting to an 
atheist--to the Raditcal-Soctialist of the time whom 
Claudel had in mind--than THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD 
is to a Catholte. Now the Radical-Soctalist didn't 
ratse a big hue and ery. The Catholtie did. 


eo) 
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Sartre then indicates that the lines which caused 
the greatest scandal all came from Christian authors: 
Nasty's phrase, The Church 13 a whore, comes from 
Savonarola; Goetz's answer to the man who says he is a 
bastard, Sure; like Jeaue Christ, is from Clement VII; 
Goetz's monologue (scene 2, tableau 8) is directly 
inspired by Saint John of the Cross; Goetz's line to 
Hilda, Give me the eyes of the Boettan lynx, that my 
gaze may pterce that flesh. ... How can I, who am 
repelled at touching cow manure wtth my finger tip, be 
filled with the destre to hold the bag of exerement 
BEGG? Be Mey Gans, 1h Pee OCiiem oC Clin; , BS wepwe= 
duced in Huizinga, The Wantng of the Middle Agee. 


To the question, Are you sure that God does not 
exist? Sartre answers, I'm convineed of tt. --Convinced 
or certain? --Certatin. I wae born tnto a half-Protes- 
tant, half-Catholic family. In the face of the disputes, 
I had formed my convtettons by the age oj eleven. And. 
on these were embrotdered the reflections which made me 
eertatn. 


Jean Duché wonders whether Sartre is not responsible 
for the play's ambiguity, since the conflict is not in 
fact between the Devil and the Good Lord but between 
Good and Evil. That's true. The problem is the same 
whether God exists or not. In any case it's not a 
matter of establtshing an ethtes tn order to please Him 
but on a self-sufficient basis, and if God did exist, 
man would please Him by being himself, by accepting 
himself and accepting the others in their finitude. 

That phrase of Odtlon of Cluny's which Goetz speaks 
means that God's love forbids him to Love woman tn her 
finttude. Htlda answers, "You don't love anything if 
you don't love everything." Goetz does not Love men. 
But Jouhandeau satd qutte rightly that he could not love 
men tf he did not love them in oppositton to God, love 
them even tn thetr abjeetness which ts in opposttion 

to God. And Malraux, in Man's Fate, has Kyo say, 

"Men are not my fellows; men are those who look at me 
and judge me: my fellow men are those who love me and 
do not Look at me, who love me in spite of everything-- 
my fall from grace, my baseness, my betrayal--me and 
not what I have done or shall do, who would love me as 
much as I would love myself." This ts what Goetz comes 
to understand. So it ts absurd to say that Goetz 
returns to Evil. He discovers the way of a human truth. 


There's a Catholic criticism which seems to me to 
be the truest: that the kingdom of man begins wtth 
violence. I am well aware of this. But history 
shows well enough that violence also accompanies the 
Kingdom of God. 
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"Jean-Paul Sartre nous parle du Diable, du Bon Dieu et de 
1l'Homme" (Jean-Paul Sartre Talks about the Devil, God and 
Man), interview by J.-F. Bergery. 


-- Ltberatton, June 30, 1951. 


Interview concerning the philosophical intentions 
of the work: 


In this way [Goetz] discovers hts moral law: 
separation ts real and absolute unity is necessary. 
Here again we meet the express fact that the indtvidual 
ts the goal of the collectivity and at the same time the 
collectivity ts the goal of the individual. 


Bal f 2a 
L'Affatre Thorez (The Thorez Affair). 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 63 (January, 1951), pp. 
1343-44. Text signed J.-P. S. and R. S. [Roger Stéphane]. 


Little dialogue about Maurice Thorez' departure 
for the U.S.5.R. and the reactions of the French press 
(which found it scandalous that the secretary of the 
Communist Party should prefer to be operated on by 
Soviet doctors). 


5/213 


"Rencontre avec Jean-Paul Sartre" (Meeting with Jean-Paul 
Sartre), interview by Gabriel d'Aubaréde. 


-- Les Nouvelles itttératres, February 1, 1951. 


ig Good interview, in which for one time (but one 
time does not make a rule) Sartre's remarks seem to be 
reported accurately. Gabriel d'Aubaréde begins by 
painting a sympathetic portrait of Sartre and concludes 
with this sentence transfixed by a significantly 


astonished point: "There is nothing ‘Sartrian,’ in 
short, in Jean-Paul Sartre's appearance and conversa~ 
taal @iial gM 


Sartre is questioned about the following subjects: 
-- his childhood; 
-- the writers who have influenced him: Marcel 


Proust, Paul Valéry, Alain (indirectly), André Gide 
(vee aie SLi} 2 
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-- his friendship with Paul Nizan; 


~~ commitment and literature; 


-- his power to work: One ean be fruttful without 


working a whole lot. Three hours every morning, three 
hours every night. There's my only rule. Even on a 
trip. I carry out bit by bit a very econsetously 


elaborated work plan. Novel, play, essay, each of my 
works is a facet of a whole whose meaning cannot really 
be appreetated until the day I have completed tt; 


-- glory: I spent almost two completely unsettled 
years! Success ts a very heavy burden; 


-- his influence on the young: The people who 
condemn me for perverting the young have an interest tn 
concealing the fact that the causes of the eorruptton 
are social. Blinded by a personalist bourgeois culture, 
they look for the individual when the causes are 7 
general and, wishing to remain tgnorant of collective 
factors, they take a writer for thetr seapegoat; 


-- the suicides which he allegedly provoked: 
I would be happy tf I eould believe that a writer 
ean provoke a sutetde, because that would mean that he 
eould stop one too. But I can't believe either. A 
book could not possibly act so directly tn our society, 
at least not in our present soectety. The wrtter ean 
have only a long-run, and very watered-down, influence 
ih We 6 « a & 


-- his interest in Genet; 


-- the existentialists' stress on the basest 
functions: The reason why we speak of even the most 
humble funettons of the body is that we must not pretend 
to have forgotten that the spirit descends into the 
body, or in other words the psychological into the 


phystologiteal. .. . I don't speak about these things 
for my amusement but because in my view a writer ought 
to grasp man whole. .. . There ts an interactton 


between sex and thought, as we have been taught by 
psychoanalysis, to which we owe a considerable enhance- 
ment of psychology, and which is not yet sufftciently 
known. 


To conelude, Sartre explains why he often speaks 
in his writings of the sky and its clouds: In my 
books the sky represents an escaptst element. I learned 
to took at tt when I was a prisoner. Those who feel 
wedged into the earth Look up. 


Lives ss ane enitorredlyweat ont Lous opportu int yalcioa 
quote a little-known text by Boris Vian, “Sartre et 
1G 5 5 of CSiucuse cing wae , . « » (ina me, mo. 6 
[July 12, 1946]), in which Sartre is effectively 
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Gide 


1537- 


Sal Dat 


defended against the charge of scatophilia: "It seems 
to us the superficial exegetes commit a glaring error 
in attributing to him, by an unwarranted extension, 


exclusively latrinary preferences. They never have 
condemned him for loving the blue sky. Yet Sartre 
talks about it too sometimes. . . . One can only approve 


of Sartre's localizing 'it' on paper instead of flinging 
1t to the four winds as careless writers (Claudel, Péguy, 
Romain Rolland) do." 


vivant <The Living Gide). 


ne Les Temps modernes, no. 65 (March, 1951), pp. 
als 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IV. 


The Ltving Gide 


t1) Anonymous translation. In The Spectator (April 6, 


IGS1)), wwe HBSose. 


Book 


t2) Ibtd. In Speetator Harvest. London: British 
Csnwer., 1OS3. Pa, MeO. 


t3) Translated by Benita Eisler. In SITUATIONS (1965). 


Tribute to André Gide, written after his death in 
February, 1951. 


Sartre had first met Gide in 1939. Two years later, 
having founded a group of resistance intellectuals 
after he returned from captivity (see 41/31), Sartre 
went to find Gide in the south of France in an effort 
to establish contacts with writers living in the Free 
Zone. After the war, the two men saw each other again 
three or four times, always, according to Sartre, with 
pleasure. Sartre felt a real friendship for Gide, and 
particularly enjoyed the playful cynicism he was capable 
(ie Gist joiealWvenee > (SLC 5 Ciel isin Chglasia Invzhelel | jolsise alte Pll alrailsir 
enjoyed THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE, which he considered 
"a kind of masterpiece." Sartre was clearly responsive 
to this judgment, and on December 24, 1946, wrote Gide: 
I want you to know that your pratses are espectally 
dear to me, both for all that draws me near to and for 
all that separates me from you (see Catalogue de 
L'exposttton André Gide (Catalogue of the André Gide 
Collection), Bibliothéque Nationale, 1970, p. 198). 


In the summer of 1950, taking advantage of a call 
Sartre made, Mare Allégret, who was filming his movie, 
Avee André Gide (With André Gide), shot the two writers 
conversing in the garden of Gide's house in Cabris. 


Zoo 
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The sequence, which was technically imperfect, was not 
retained in the final version of the film (released 
ii WSL) 


51/NOTE,. 


In June, 1951, Sartre backed the candidacy of Paul 
Rivet, former director of the Musée de 1'Homme who had been 
elected as a Socialist in 1946 but had changed labels to 
join the Progressive and Socialist Union. Sartre took 
part in an election meeting, at which he attacked the 
Atlantic Pact and said in particular that neutraltsm ts just 
the opposite of defeatism, See Parts-Presse, June 14, 1951. 
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SAINT GENET, COMEDIEN ET MARTYR (Saint Genet, Actor and 
Martyr). 


a) For the bits of the first version which were published 
prior to the original in Biblio, Les Temps modernes, and Neuf, 
see 50/201, 50/202, 50/203. 


b) Book. Gallimard, [1952]. 578 pages. 


Constitutes the first volume of the Oeuvres complétes 
de Jean Genet (Complete Works of Jean Genet). Printing date: 
June 28, 1952. The original edition consists of 198 copies 
numbered from 1 to 180 and from A to R. Reprinted in the 
Soleil series in 1969. 


SAINT GENET, ACTOR AND MARTYR. 


t1) Excerpts. "On Good and Evil,” translated and with 
a commentary by Robert Champigny. Journal of Philosophy, 
LIV (May, 1957), 314-35. 


Other excerpts from the book have been used as intro- 
ductions to various translations of Genet. 


t2) Excerpt, translated by Bernard Frechtman. In 
Tulane Drama Revtew, VII, no. 3 (spring, 1963), 19-36. 


¢8) Translated by Bernard Frechtman. New York: George 
Braziller, 1963; London: W. H. Allen, 1964. 


t4) Same translation. Paperbacks. New York: Mentor 
Books, [1964]; New York: Plume Books, [1971]. 


Announced for publication in the fall of 1950 and 
finally published during the summer of 1952, SAINT 
GENET (whose title is that of the excellent baroque 
play by Jean de Rotrou published in 1646) was originally 
projected as a preface. When it came out, the book 
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was received with astonishment and a little like a 
monster: it does in fact escape traditional categories, 
since it may be considered simultaneously a work of 
philosophy, a critical literary study, a treatise on 
ethics, a psychoanalytic biography, etc. In any case 

it is a major work, whose reading is as indispensable 

to a knowledge of Sartre as to one of Genet. 


As a philosophical essay, SAINT GENET is situated 
halfway between BEING AND NOTHINGNESS and CRITIQUE OF 
DIALECTICAL REASON, and marks an important step in 
Sartre's thinking to the extent it alternately brings 
existential psychoanalysis and the Marxist method to 


bear. As a critical literary essay, it must undoubtedly 
pe placed between the BAUDELAIRE and the "Flaubert" to 
come. The shortcomings of the first are remedied here, 


for this time SAINT GENET envisages the man and the work 
as an indissoluble totality within which, through a 
ceaseless dialectic which is patiently described, the 
oeuvre produces the man as much as it is produced by 
him. In this respect the work is beginning to be 
recognized today as an exceptionally successful piece 

of criticism (see especially Serge Doubrovsky in The 
Reason for the New Crittetsm). 


Whereas he judged Baudelaire harshly, Sartre does 
not hide his sympathy for Genet, and admits his profound 
admiration for his moral and aesthetic extremism. For 
Sartre, Genet--although a sophist, a pederast, a thief, 
etc.--is one of the heroes of our time (p. 549); he is 
the individual who in spite of the most unfavorable 
circumstances has succeeded in making something out of 
what other people have made of him. Sartre's essay 
concludes with a "Please Use Jean Genet Properly” 
which advantageously replaces the customary "Please 
Insert" and whose beginning makes clear the author's 
intentions: 


To show that psychoanalytic interpretation and 
Marztst explanatton have their limits, and that freedom 
alone can account for a person in his totality; to 
reveal this freedom at grips with destiny, at first 
erushed by tts inevitabilities and then turning back 
upon them to slowly digest them; to prove that genius 
is no gift but the way out one invents in desperate 
eases, to find the choice a writer makes of himself, 
his life, and the meaning of the universe, right down 
to the formal characteristtes of his style and compo- 
sition, the structure of his tmages, and the particu- 
lartttes of his tastes; and to retrace in detail the 
(eos a itberation: that is what I sought to do 

Do SSG). 


The dramatic illustration of the book is the play 
THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD; there are in fact a 
number of resemblances between Goetz and the Genet 
Sartre describes: bastardy, looking for an absolute in 
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Evil, playing loser wins, trying to rid oneself of 
alienation, ete. In Genet, self-conquest detours through 
the literary work and, as André Gorz clearly perceived, 
"One of the conclusions of the work is that the most 
radical and strenuous work of liberation may only be 

able to be carried out in imagination because it cannot 
suppress the original condition of total alienation" 

(Le Bence rene dtfficile (Difficult Socialism) [Seuil, 

Bo IO) s 


The essay is followed by three appendixes, the 
lass Or Wiiein (Gelilimescd 6iutom., jo, SEL 7s)) aS A Sismchy 
of The Matds. This study has been reprinted in English 
as the Introduction to The Matds and Deathwatch: Two 
Plays by Jean Genet. With an introduction by Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Translated by Bernard Frechtman. New York: 
Grove Press, 1964. Pp. 7-31, 


The text corresponds to that of the Gallimard 
edition, but includes two paragraphs at the beginning 
which are not in the Gallimard edition and which explain 
the demonstrative, "these turnabouts." 


Concerning Genet, see also 46/104, 48/165, 49/189. 


52/216 
PeOweee we wks Cercle WeyoIl, 


=- This three-page preface has been reprinted since 
1952 in the following volumes, all published by Nagel: 
Les Pays nordiques (The Scandinavian Countries), Danemark, 
Finlande, Istande, Norvege, Suéde. 


Sartre has made many trips to the Scandinavian 
countries, in particular in 1935 with his parents and 
in 1947 and 1951 with Simone de Beauvoir. 


In this piece, Sartre reflects on the tourist's 

: situation and points out what a modern guide should be: 
I think thts phrase of Camus's sums up our present 
curtosities quite well: "A conventent way of getting 
to know a etty ts to Look for how one works there, how 
one loves there, and how one dtes there." What interests 
us ts our time and the past in our time. ... We live 
with "Guides" whieh correspond to what our fathers 
wanted, but we don't have a single one which answers to 
what we want. 


For him, there are two original things about 
Scandinavia: it's there that the harsh climate has for 
centuries presented the inhabitants with a singular 
challenge, and it is also there that soetaltist or 
soctalist-like reforms have been advanced the farthest. 
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"Tl n'y a plus de doctrine antisémite" (There Isn't Any 
More Antisemitic Doctrine), interview. 


== Houtdences. no. 23 (January, 1952) po. 73° 


The review Evtdenees, which was published in Paris 
under the aegis of the American Jewish Committee, 
had asked Albert Camus, Sartre, and the sociologist 
Michel Collinet to analyze in this issue the phenomenon 
of the resurgence in France of an openly antisemitic 
press. Quoting Aspects de la France, Eertts de Parts, 
and Rtvarol, Sartre declares that given the limited 
circulation of these periodicals, the problem has little 
importance. He says that the Right no longer makes 
a doctrine of antisemitism: Drumont is no longer 
posstble. 


France has ceased to be tndependent--economtcally, 
PCMCMOCALDLE, EEL HEROEL, 1 o « Jf Mowe Sey wines Be BS 
because France no longer has an army that Gaullism will 
never be any more than an inetptent fasectsm. No more 
nattonal grandeur, no more "Franee alone": the Right 
has lost its myths. . .. The anttsemitte minority 
erystallizes projective tendencies or bad humor pro- 
voked by economic or soetal fatlure. It ts nonetheless 
true that anttsemttic collective representattons or 
myths are disappearing. 


52/218 


"Tl faut rétablir la justice" (Justice Must Be Reestablished), 
interview about the Henri Martin Affair by Georges A. Astre. 


-~ Actton, January 24, 1952. 


Interview done shortly after Sartre had been 
received by President Vincent Auriol, to whom he 
presented a request in favor of Henri Martin. Sartre 
shows the respects in which the case of Henri Martin is 
exemplary: He reflects the plight of an entire younger 
generatton, tn a soctety tt no longer approves of, when 
it has come to grips with prineiples and aspirations 
whieh bear tt tn dtreecttons very different from the ones 
people want to tmpose on it. .. . He ts a mantfestation 
of that strange sttuation in which polities takes prtortity 
over every other value. Here the diviston of the world 
takes prtmaey over justice. The Henrt Martin Affair 
becomes Truman agatnst Stalin! (see 53/233). 


2 QU) 
Sommes-nous en démocratte? (Are We in a Democracy?). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 78 (April, 1952), pp. 1729-33. 
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b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VI. 


Article written for a special issue of Les Temps 
modernes about the French press, which was supposed to 
be the first part of an investigation of the way 
Freneh democracy really funettons. 


52/226 


Les Communistes et la Paix (The Communists and Peace) (I 
Ging WI) 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 81 (July, 1952), pp. 1-50; 
nos. 84-85 (October-November, 1952), pp. 695-763. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VI. 


e) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The Philosopher 
and Politics) (1964). 


The Communists and Peace. 


t1) Translated by Martha H. Fletcher. In THE COMMUNISTS 
AND PEACE, with a Reply to Claude Lefort. New York: George 
Braziller, [1968]. 


t2) Translated by Irene Clephane. In THE COMMUNISTS 
AND PEACE, with an Answer to Claude Lefort. London: Hamish 
Hamilton, [1969]. 


Nineteen fifty-two marks an important turning-point in 
Sartre's political thinking. Since the end of 1949, 
the date of the final failure of the R.D.R. (Revolutionary 
Peoples' Assembly) experiment, Sartre, without abandoning 
any of his principles or objectives, had undertaken to 
broaden his philosophy in the direction of Marxism. 
On the political level, a rapprochement with the Com- 
munist Party is effected at the beginning of 1952 in 
connection with the Henri Martin Affair (see 52/218). 
Sartre was in Italy when he learned about Jacques 
Duclos's being arrested after the May 28, 1952, 
manifestation protesting General Ridgway's arrival 
in Paris to take Eisenhower's place at the head of 
S.H.A.P.E. He was “overwhelmed with anger" (Force of 
: Citreumstance, p. 261) by the triumphant reaction of the 
Right, which was quick to take the failure of the pro- 
test strike the P.C. (Communist Party) had called on 
June 4 to be a clear rejection of the P.C. by the working 
elass as @ whole. When I came back hurrtedly to Paris, 
I had to write or I would suffocate. I wrote, day and 
night, the first part of The Communists and Peace 
(SITUATIONS, IV, p. 249). 


We refer once again to Michel-Antoine Burnier's 
indispensable study, Choice of Action (pp. 78-95), 
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which provides an analysis of these articles and 
recalls in detail the context in which they appeared. 


We Wise Bieetele, welll © polsaieal verve, waa 
plies to different accusations brought against the P.C. 
by the Right and the non-Communist Left. Sartre's goal 
here is to find out the extent to which the P.C. ts 
the necessary expression of the working elass and the 
extent to which it ie the exact expression of tt. 


The second article shows that the failure of the 
June 4 strike is explained by the workers' discourage- 
ment. Here Sartre makes a basic distinction between 
the masses, an agglomeration of isolated and powerless 
individuals, and the working class, united by a 
revolutionary praxis of which the P.C. is the necessary 
mediator. 


The third article was not written until a year and 
one-half later (see 54/254), but in between time Sartre 
developed the reasoning of the first two in his Reply 
to Claude Lefort (53/238). Let us point out to begin 
with that Sartre's stand (the purpose of this article ts 
to state my agreement with the Communtats on prectse 
and limited subjects, reasoning on the basis of my 
prinetples and not theirs--SITUATIONS, VI, p. 168) had 
sizable repercussions Within the confines of the 
intellectual Left. Within the Temps modernes staff 
itself it provoked two resignations, that of Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty (who did not publicly express his 
disagreement with Sartre until after the third article 
had appeared) and that of René Etiemble (see his 
"Lettre ouverte &@ Jean-Paul Sartre sur l'unité de 
mauvaise action" (An Open Letter to Jean-Paul Sartre 
about the Unity of Bad Action) in Arts, July 24-30, 
1953, reprinted in Etiemble, Hygiéne des lettres (ITI): 
Littérature dégagée (1942-1953) (Literary Hygiene (II): 
Disengaged Literature (1942-1953)) [Gallimard, 1955]). 
Simone de Beauvoir says specifically that "despite the 
difficulty of his position, Sartre still knew that he 
had been right to take it" (Force of Circumstance, 

Do 262), 


52/221 


"Besuch bei Jean-Paul Sartre" (A Visit with Jean-Paul Sartre), 
interview by S. F. 


-- Die Presse (Vienna), no. 28 (July 12, 1952), p. 6. 


Datelined "Menton, July," this article relates 
Sartre's comments about his work habits. He says a 
sort of inner dictatorship forces him to carry out his 
iMoney [NOMS Maes By lca Sah WOIPieSGw ae Cone wswmajae 
existentialism, Sartre announces the approaching 
(October) publication of "The Last Chance," the book 
he is presently working on and expects much of: 
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"The Last Chance" has little to do with existentialism; 
the novel has an almost Kantian starting point (if I 
may dare to put myself in the shadow of the greatest of 
the greats) . . . I would almost want to say that this 
book seems to me to constitute an important new de- 
parture in my work. But let's not make any predtcttons. 
Finally Sartre points out that his work on Jean Genet 
will be published any day now. 


Se/ E22 
Un Parterre de capueines (A Garden of Capucines). 
a) Lo"Oogembercaus, ARilg Bh, ASh2. ia. L617, 


A note specifies: "Back from a long stay in Italy, 
M. Jean-Paul Sartre has been kind enough to excerpt for 
L'Observateur the following bit from a book to be published.” 


DS Repringed an SiTUATTONS iV. 


Venice from My Window (see 53/235) and A Garden 
of Capucines are the only published fragments of a book 
abandoned after 500 pages and devoted to Italy. This 
book was to be entitled "Queen Albemarle and the Last 
Tourist. the “ast tourist” being the nanratom (that 
is, Sartre himself). He was the only one to escape 
the myths of tourism and the traps set for him by his 
faithless guide, a half-historical, half-allegorical 
character, Queen Albemarle. 


Simone de Beauvoir specifies concerning this work: 
"Tn it [Sartre] gave a capricious description of Italy, 
its present structure, its history and its countryside, 


and also meditated on what it means to be a tourist" 
(Foree of Ctreumstance, p. 199). 


52/223 
Réponse & Albert Camus (Reply to Albert Camus). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 82 (August, 1952), pp. 
gaho55. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IV. 
Reply to Albert Camus, translated by Benita Eisler. 
== In SITUATIONS (1965). 
Sartre and Camus, who had devoted laudatory 
articles to one another (on NAUSEA and THE WALL--see 


39/21--and The Stranger--see 43/39), met for the first 
time in June, 1943, at the dress rehearsal of THE FLIES. 
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Shortly afterward, Sartre offered him the chance to 
create the part of Garcin in NO EXIT and to produce 

the play, which Marc Barbezat suggested be sent on tour 
in the provinces. The project fell through, but it 
provided the occasion for the two men to forge bonds 

of friendship which were strengthened by their common 
involvement in the Resistance, where Camus, however, 

had much greater practical responsibilities than Sartre, 
since he was in charge of publishing the underground 
Combat. During the final months of the Occupation and 
the war, they saw each other frequently, on an intimate 
basis, within a group of friends which included among 
others Michel Leiris and Raymond Queneau. For the 
"Encyclopedia" which Gallimard planned to publish, 
Camus, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Sartre, and Simone de 
Beauvoir were to write the part devoted to ethics, and 
they wanted to make it a "joint manifesto" (The Prime 
of Life, p. 445). Camus was also to take part in the 
editing of the magazine Sartre was projecting. At the - 
Liberation, Camus, who edited the newspaper Combat, 
which had finally come out from underground, asked 
Sartre to do a report on these historic days (see 44/51), 
and several months later offered him the chance to 
represent Combat in the United States (see 45/65). 

Too busy with his newspaper work, Camus did not join 

the editorial committee of Les Temps modernes. By the 
end of 1945, with Camus increasingly giving in to anti- 
Communism, serious political dissensions between the two 
TiclBEns Chime BE Itelis, TawMODty Wie moore alae esr wWlieaLie 
personal relationships being yet, however, affected by 
them. Shortly afterward, a first estrangement, due as 
always to a political disagreement aggravated by the 
scarcely conciliatory character of Camus, separated 
them until March, 1947 (see Foree of Circumstance, 

p. 111). They were reconciled at the time The Plague 
was published, but this did not stop the divergences 

of their thinking from becoming sharper. Politically, 
there were the beginnings of an ephemeral rapprochement, 
on the grounds of their common hostility to Gaullisn, 

at ther time ot ithe 'Rars fC allen Vonlinberna taomeleOnamasony 
(see 48/167), which both Camus and Sartre signed. On 
the other hand, Camus did not sign the call to create 
the R.D.R. (Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly) or join 

the movement; although he did support a few months 

later the World Citizens' Movement which Sartre judged 
to be naive and ineffectual (see 49/188). 


The publication of L'Homme révolté@ (The Rebel) 
(Gallimard, 1951), in which Camus expressed philosophical, 
ethical, and political positions very opposed to Sartre's, 
was to precipitate a break which friendship henceforth 
could not help avoid. The book came out during the fall 
of 1951 and plunged the whole Temps modernes staff into 
deep perplexity, as Simone de Beauvoir amusingly recalls: 
"In November, Sartre asked for a volunteer to review... 
The Rebel. He wouldn't let anyone say anything bad about 
it because of their friendship; unfortunately none of 
us could think of anything good. We wondered how we 
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were going to get out of the dilemma" (Force of 
Circumstance, p. 252). The embarrassment of Les Temps 
modernes was expressed by more than six months of silence, 
but finally Francis Jeanson made up his mind to turn the 
knife in the wound, and did it more brusquely than 

Sartre would no doubt have wished. His article, en- 
titled "Albert Camus ou l1'ame révoltée" (Albert Camus, 

or The Soul Rebel) (Les Temps modernes, no. 79 [May, 
1952], pp. 2077-90), condemned Camus, in sometimes biting 
terms, for his "rejection of history," the moralizing, 
ineffectual attitude of the noble soul. Camus retorted 
as Sartre had previously invited him to. But instead 

of replying to Jeanson, he pretended not to know him 

and, going over his head, addressed himself to Sartre 

as "M, le Directeur" (see "Lettre au directeur des 

Temps modernes" (Letter to the Editor of Les Temps 
modernes) [dated June 30, 1952], Les Temps modernes, 

no. 82 [August, 1952], pp. 317-333; reprinted in Actuelles 
IT under the title "Révolte et servitude" (Rebellion 

and Slavery), and then in the Pléiade volume, Essats, 

pp. 754-74). The tone of Camus's reply was haughty and 
eurt; he said particularly that he was tired of getting 
"lessons in effectiveness from professional critics who 
never put any more than their armchairs on the line of 
history." From this point on, Sartre felt called upon 

to defend Jeanson by clearly expressing his own still 
harsher view of Camus's attitude. He did it, in his 

own, words, wtthout any anger but, for the first time, 


. . . wtthout mineing any words. And Jeanson then went 
him one better in a letter whose intention was well 
Summed ip by aus tattle, Plourm) Gout vous dire. so. 


{ To Tell You the Whole Truth ) (Les Temps modernes, 
no. 82 [August, 1952], pp. 354-83). The whole business 
was given a publicity Sartre deplored, he who had 
hesitated to get involved in this polemic for fear of 
the use their common adversaries might put it to. 
Combat especially (September 18, 1952) published in a 
two-page spread and without his authorization long 
excerpts from his reply as well as excerpts from the 
texts by Camus and Jeanson. 


Those are the public vicissitudes of a break which 
was to be final: the two writers never met again. 
Yet when Camus died, Sartre devoted a moving article to 
him (see 60/344); for even though he thought he was weak 
as a thinker and sometimes to be condemned for his 
political abstentions, he had kept his sympathetic feel- 
ing for the man and his esteem for the writer. 


In re-reading the four texts of this polemic now, 
one is struck to begin with by their high level. It 
goes far beyond a simple authors' quarrel, for it 
begins a political and moral debate which in many 
respects is still urgent and open. Whether one supports 


1. It is intriguing to note that the same sort of diffi- 
culty seems to have been generated several years later at the 
Temps modernes precisely by a book of Francis Jeanson's, 
Lettre aux femmes (A Letter to Women) (Seuil, 1965). 
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the positions of Sartre and Jeanson or prefers Camus's 
or rejects both, one cannot but admire the quality (of 
thought as well as of expression) Of a CON Growers y 
which undoubtedly constitutes one of the great moments 
of postwar French intellectual life. 


Sartre's reply is indispensable to the knowledge 
of his thinking as it developed at the outset of the 
fifties, especially concerning the ethical problem. We 
must point out, finally, that this text was written 
between the two first parts of The Communists and Peace. 
As Simone de Beauvoir remarks, "These two pieces of 
writing had the same meaning: the postwar period was 
over" (Foree of Cireumstance, p. 262). 


52/22h 


"M. Pinay prépare le chemin d'une dictature" (M. Pinay Is 5 
seSjosealyaye, iGiaie WER GhOrO th Dictatorship). 


aa Lgendrion, OebGlberc 16, 19S2, 


Short declaration protesting the arrest of Alain 
Le Léap, secretary general of the C.G.T. (General 
Confederation of Labor), charged with "demoralizing 
the nation" by having opposed the war in Indochina. 
The facet that the war in Indochina ts tmmoral is not a 
strtetly Communtst optnton. Yet that's what the govern- 
ment wants to make us belteve by arresting people or 
trying to remove the parltamentary tmmuntty of some 
Communtsts. 


55 / B25 


"Ces actes semblent indiquer chez le gouvernement l'intention 
d'utiliser l'anticommunisme & l'américaine" (These Acts Seem 
to Indicate the Government's Intention to Use Anti-Communism 
American-Style), statement concerning the arrest of the C.G.T. 
{General Confederation of Labor) leader, Alain Le Léap. 


-~- Ce Sotr and L'Humantté, October 17, 1952. 


TEXTS RELATING TO THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


Sartre began to get interested in the Peace Movement's 
activities during the summer of 1952. He took part, as an 
individual, in the Peoples' Peace Congress, organized in 
Vienna from December 12 to 19, 1952, by the World Council 
tormPcacer, We have been able to count the following texts 
resulting from that participation. 


52/226 


Interview by Paule Boussinot. 
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-- Défense de la Patx, special issue (December, 1952), 
Oo ie, 


Before leaving for Vienna, Sartre sets forth his 
reasons for participating in the Congress, to which he 
accords the greatest importance. The positions he will 
defend are these: peaceful coexistence based on Bast- 
West exchanges, reunification of Germany without changing 
the economic regime of the two zones, peace in Indo- 
china, and admission of China to the U.N. 


DO B21 


Interventton de M. Jean-Paul Sartre (Remarks by M. Jean-Paul 
Sartre), at the opening session on December 12, 1952. 


a) Complete text. Congrés des Peuples pour la Paiz 
(Peoples! Peace Congress), News Service, Vienna, no. 2 
(Deceminer 13, 1952), ido Te Boll, Call m@oe Gre, Pol, G, 67, 


b) Reprinted in Congrés des Peuples pour la Patx, Vienne, 
12-19 décembre 1952. Paris, 1953. Pp. 48-54. 


e) Excerpts of main parts. On ne construtt rten dans 
L'abstratt (Nothing Is Ever Built in the Abstract). Défense 
de la Patx, January, 1953, pp. 24-29. 


: Today's thought and polttics are leading us 
to the slaughter because they are abstract. The world 
has been chopped in two and each half ts afraid of the 
other. From that point on each man acts without knowtng the 
wtLll and decision of hts next-door netghbor; we make 
conjectures, we don't belteve what ts satd, we tnterpret 
and adapt our behavior to what we think the adversary 
will do. On thts basts there its only one posstble 
postttion, which ts summed up by an age-old bit of 

‘ fooltshness: tf you want peace, get ready for war. 
A vitetory for abstraction. In this perspecttve men 
themselves become abstract. Each man ts the Other, 
the posstble enemy; we mistrust him. It ts rare to 
meet men itn France, my country: you meet Labels above 
all, and names. What ts new and admirable about this 
Peace Congress is that tt ts bringing men together. 


5 We have made our minds up not to take the 
place of our governments but to communteate with one 
another wtthout them. .. . Stnee soveretgnty comes 
from the people, we are gathering, we the governed, 
to agree upon our needs, and when we have returned to 
our homes, we shall show forth--within a national 
framework--aq wtll which will be both that of each 
people and that of all. 


If there are still people in the U.N. who think 
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that World War III will be the struggle of Good against 
Evil, we are telling them that they are wrong: the people 
have seen each other, they have spoken to each other, 

they have touched each other, and they are untted in 
saying that, in any case, the Peace that they want to 

make and that they shall make ts a Good. They won't 

pull that erusade bit on us agatn. 


: We know that we eannot condemn war in general 
or pratse Peace in the abstract. The pacifist ts in a 
very bad positton to answer the warrtor. Stnee he wants 
Peace at any price, why not accept a Peace imposed by 
arms? . . . We don't want just any peace. And above 
all, we don't want peace through terror. . .. Untltke 
Gary Davis, we know that we have to get tnvolved in 
polittes, and that Peace ts not a stable state we get 
one day like a good conduct medal but a long and 
exacting labor of eonstruetion whitch has to be earried 
out on a worldwide seale and whtch requtres the col- - 
laboration of all the world's peoples. 


War between the capttalist and socialist states 
would be tnevitable tf tt could be proved that their 
coexistence ts economically tmposstble; that ts, tf it 
turned out that the peoples ltving under one of the 
regtmes needed to destroy the other in order to work and 
eat thetr fill. Now nobody is claiming that. 


When people talk about the coexistence of two 
economic systems, I don't think they mean to talk of the 
coextstence of two bloes. Coextstenee doesn't mean 
juxtaposttton. That involves mtstrust and ends by 
leading from the cold war to the hot war. 


This Congress ought to be our consetous will, and 
it ts in the name of this will that we shall find 
ourselves once more tn our countries with new obligattons 
and new tasks. 


Personally, I know many good people who ought to 
be here with us and aren't. Why? Well, out of pessimism, 
restgnatton, and then they've been made to fear that 
the Congress is a ecooptatton. . .. They have to say to 
themselves: we wanted peace, sincere men gathered to 
try to make it, and we weren't there. The day that 
thetr regrets make their mistrust and fear melt a 
little, that no man's Land, anti-Communism, will have 
retreated, and we shall be able to say that before 
helping bring about international pacification, we have 
helped bring about reconciliation at home. 


"Le Dialogue est engagé, c'est 18 le fait le plus chargé 
de promesses" (The Dialogue Has Begun; That Is the Most 
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Promising Fact), short statement made in Vienna on December 


UG, ISL. 


-- Ce Soir, December 17, 1952. 


Sey 22g 


"C'est la premiére fois que je vois un espoir se dessiner 
parmi les hommes" (This Is the First Time I Have Seen the 
Outlines of a Hope for Men), interview by Jean Bedel. 


a) Libératton, December 18, 1952. 


b) Russian translation. Vetchernaia Moskva, [December] 
19, and Tavestta, [December] 20, 1952. 


Interview of no great interest. Sartre stresses 
the fact that freedom of expression at the congress was 
complete, and says he is persuaded that the congress 
will have a considerable impact, even though it is 
inevitable that its achievements will be slandered or 
1, SA OL SEC! 


52/NOTE. 


To the question that Le Figaro asked a good number of 
Parisian notables--"Would you send a telegram to President 
Gottwald to save those condemned in Prague?"--Sartre answered 
laconically: Refuse systemattcally to make any statement in 
Figaro. See Le Figaro, November 29, 1952. 
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"Ge que j'ai vu & Vienne, c'est la Paix” (What I Saw in 
Vienna Was Peace). 


-- Les Lettres frangatses, January I1=6, I9as, 


Complete text of Sartre's speech at the December 23, 
1952, meeting in the Vélodrome d'Hiver, where the big 
names who had taken part in the Congress of Vienna 
reported on it. For additional details about this 
meeting, see Foree of Circumstance, p. 288, and the 
reports in Libération (December 24, 1952) and Ce Soir 
(December 25, 1952). 


Having gone to Vienna without the mandate of any 
group, Sartre wants to bear witness as a writer. He 
shows how the press mystified people and provoked their 
mistrust by presenting the Congress as Communist-inspired. 
He himself had been subjected, before he left, to 
friendly pressures from people who were afraid he was 
being used. He gives precise examples of certain lies 
by the press, and tells about several episodes at the 
congress which were deliberately misinterpreted by the 
correspondents for bourgeois papers. 


Sartre states that the congress was an extraordinary 
experience for him: There have been three of them for 
me sinee I became a man, three which suddenly gave me 
hope agatn: the Popular Front of thirty-six, the 
Liberation, and the Congress of Vienna. 


Replying to the arguments which sought to minimize 
the importance of what had been accomplished in Vienna, 
Sartre says that what counts is not so much the final 
resolutions made as the contacts, discussions, and 
brotherhood among men who are very different. So I 
testify that the Congress of Vienna ts and, in spite of 
all the stander, wtll remain a htstorie event. 
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Les Lettres frangatses for January 8-15, 1953, 
reprints "Appel des @écrivains réunis & Vienne" (Appeal 
of Writers Gathered in Vienna), which is Signed by one 
hundred three writers, including Sartre (who may have 
drawn it up), and which reads as follows: 


"We who believe in the power of the written word 
and whose job is to bear witness for ourselves and others 
who are like us have decided to harmonize our works and 
our will to peace, and we say that we shall fight against 
war through our writings. How, and to what extent, each 
one of us will decide for himself. But above and 
TeSAytepauiel endive “ictal fesationtls) 5 jolelal Wies@yolaa @yzil, jerellsitea,@ietl , tenaviel 
literary differences, we agree in denouncing--in all of 
its disguises, including the disguise of literature-- 
the war that people are preparing for us, in bearing 
witness in the name of all of those who suffer from this 
preparation, in showing the road to Peee. and in 
affirming our confidence in man. 


It must be recalled in this connection that in an 
interview in L’Humantté (see 55/271), Sartre said in 
speaking of NEKRASSOV: JI want to make a writer's econ- 
tributton to the struggle for peace. We made commitments 
in Vienna; we must uphold them. 


5 3/ Ooi 


Le Congrés de Vienne {The Congress of Vienna). 
-- Le Monde, January 1, 1953. 


Text appearing in the “Libres opinions" column. 
We reprint it im extenso below: 


The papers had told us that by stmply betng there 
we would serve as hostages, be prevented from speaking, 
and act as a cover for hidden maneuvers. We are back; 
what are they watttng for to deny what they satd? The 

‘ press have had to tone down thetr attacks, but they are 
only changtng thetr tacttes. They had to show that 
the Congress of Vienna was, in spite of superficial 
differences, stmply a repetttion of the one tn Warsaw: 
so they underhandedly equate it wtth a diplomatte con- 

- ference and demand--or pretend to demand--that itt 

produce results that not even the U.N. could produce, 
so that they can say that they are disappointed and 
that it has not produced anything new. They have stmply 
tgnored tts true nature: tt is a peoples' congress. 
Even agreeing to discuss it on the level of dtplomattie 
results, itt would be easy to show the progress made--and 
espectally the passage tn the Appeal to the peoples of 
the world whtech eoncerns neutral states and the 
guarantees whieh ought to be accorded them--but I think 
tt more tmportant to stress thts popular aspect of 
the congress, just because they're trying to conceal it. 
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Yes. Of course there were Communtst delegates. 
One hundred percent, I imagine, of the delegattons from 
the peoples' democractes--but weren't they the ones we 
eame to meet?--and a small minority of the Western 
delegations. But today the press ean no longer conceal 
the facet that the Western delegations tneluded men of all 
walks of life and very different optntons. Now only 
twenty or so abstentions kept the final mottons from. 
being unanimously approved. So there were ltberals tn 
Italy and radteals in France who, without denouncing 
the principle of colonization, voted for the same motton 
as the Vietnamese. 


Naturally the antt-Communtsts have a ready answer: 
these poor guys are suckers or accompltees; tn any 
ease they don't belong to the polttteal parties or 
reltgtous groups they elatm to; you should look at them 
tnstead as those unasstmitated elements found on the 
lunatie fringe of every communtty; they have no more than 
a name tn common wtth the Christtan Democrats, the 
Soetaltsts, or the M.R.P. (Peoples! Republican Movement). 
I don't know whether such explanations are convinetng 
seen from here; but when we read them out there, they 
made us laugh. At first we had not known the opinions 
or beltefs of our non-Communtst comrades, but before we 
"sttuated" them polttteally, each of us was able to 
see that the others were alert, determtned men composed 
of equal measures of mistrust and hope, and that they 
were prepared to fight tf need be to express thetr potnt 
of vtew; and then we each of us gradually relaxed, 
gatned confidence, and ended up voting enthusiastically. 


As for those who belonged to a polttteal group, we 
know today that they were closely tted to the parttes 
whose Label they bore and whose prinetples they shared. 
Whether you itke tt or not, those really were radicals, 
members of the M.R.P., and socialists, and they were 
"of sound mtnd and body" when they voted for the appeal 
to the peoples of the world. That ts exaetly the 
tmportance of the congress: all these men were the 
tmage of mtlltons’of non-Communtst Frenchmen who had 
ltke them come to an agreement with the Communists tin 
order to preserve peace. And yet these milltons of 
Frenchmen did not get themselves represented in Vienna: 
they wanted a détente between the Fast and West, but 
people persuaded them that they would be dupes tf they 
joined the delegates of the East tn looking for means 
to achieve tt. The ruinous poltey of rearmament, the 
threat a new Retechswehr would constitute, the hysteria 
of antt-Communiem, all this disturbs them; the absurdity 
of the old adage Si vis pacem, para bellum ts as plain 
to them as the nose ontheir face; but they're afraid: 
they would itke to find coneord without losing the 
"margin of seeurtty" that the atom bombs give them. 

And then, above all, propaganda has done its work 
well; tt has created between the tnhabitants of the 
same country an tnvistble no man's land whteh ts more 
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unerossable than a wall of fire. A Communist is a 

devil; you don't judge by what he says but by what he is. 
To vote with the Communtsts for a resolutton favoring 
peace ts to make a deal wtth Satan. It ts not impossible 
that Satan will give us peace, but it will be a bad 
peace--and tn any case we wtll be damned. 


The Frenchmen who went to Vienna dtffer from thetr 
fellow citizens in only one respect: they wanted their 
destre for peace to be transformed into actton; they 
wanted to reject Mantchetsm and prove that systemattcally 
tnterpreting Soviet behavior as Machtavellian ts a sign 
of tnterprettve madness rather than of polttteal wisdom. 
They refused to take the motions of the congress 
a pritort as verbal weapons of the cold war. Instead of 
condemning a text for the stgnatures on tt, they preferred 
to judge tt by tts content. 


I don't know whether maxtms such as "Accept a 
motton for peace stmply on the basts of the tdeas in tt" 
and "Think tt probable that those who vote for tt are 
frtends of peace" are very natve or very daring. In 
any ease they're very old and very new: tt has been 
more than twelve years stnee we've applted them. Perhaps 
the day that we arrived we ourselves were sttll separated 
by our mtsgtvings and that unending propaganda whtch 
dtvtdes the world up tnto two hostile blocs; but through 
our very act of coming to Vienna and speaking together, 
the cards were dealt and men were grouped tn a dtfferent 
way. For a few hours those from the West and those from 
the East eonfronted one another; and then, tmmedtately 
afterward, there were those who wanted peace and put 
thetr trust in it--and we, their representattves--and 
those who dreamed of peace, who wanted tt in all sin- 
eertty, but who remained mistrustful. 


Then I had an tnkling that the congress could be an 
example, and that tt would perhaps let us in turn remove 
the no man's land which ts dtvtding us. Out there peace 
was our only concern; we were frtends--beyond our 
dtfferences--through our common will. Perhaps tt will 
be posstble, tf we can speak of what we saw, to bring 
together all those who, regardless of thetr party, 
believe in peace, and to reserve the other side of 
no man's land for those who no longer believe in anything 
but war. 


When we came home the Machiavelltis of the press 
were waiting for us with a staggering objection. "Your 
congress wasn't homogeneous. The West had trresponstble 
delegates or, at best, the proxtes of a tiny polittcal 
or professtonal group; the Fast had verttable plent- 
potentiartes. The game wasn't fatr. In short, you had 
to Line up wtth the Sovtets." But to begin wtth, 
although tt's true we did not know the precise form 
the congress would give to its final motions, we knew 
the Peace Movement's prinetples and general themes. 

The reason we went to Vienna was that we already sup- 
ported a "cease fire" in Korea, and were convinced that 
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in one form or another the coextstence of the two 
bloes was not tmposstble. 


But above all people claim not to see that the 
congress ts one step in a long development. The 
dialogue between the Fast and West ts very stow; not 
all the questions which were ratsed found immediate 
answers. But it's just that time ts needed to transmtt 
them to the competent authorttres. In faet, these con- 
taets have an tmportance which outstrips stmply the 
immedtate dtalogue: they are the only chanee that we 
eititzens--who have no power, no protection against the 
ltes of the press, and no qualified representatives of 
our tnterests and hopes--have to meet and know the 
representatives of the Soviet Union; and they are for 
the Soviet delegation thetr only echanee to become 
famtliar with that tmportant fraction of French optnton 
whieh, wtthout being Communist, condemns both antt- 
Communism and the arms race. Believe me, the Sovtet 
delegates know how to take tt into eonstderatton: we 
saw a sort of progressive "correction" of the Sovtet 
remarks, which adapted themselves to the Western 
eurrents of optnton. Ehrenburg's statement on neutraltsm 
and guarantees of nonaggresston has been much discussed 
here, but the fact that tt responded explicitly to 
questtons asked at the Warsaw Congress has not been 


generally known. I sometimes hear antt-Communtsts 
regretting that the U.S.S.R. has nothing but a mistaken 
tmage of France. It's certainly posstble; but tf so, 


there was one place on earth tn December, and only one, 
where tts representatives could become enltghtened-- 
Vienna. Only tn Vienna could they converse tn a 
friendly way with pastors and ecurés, wtth radteals and 
members of the M.R.P., about the daily ltfe of French- 
men--their fears, thetr hopes, their tnterests--about 
Sovtet or French culture. Only tn Vtenna could we tell 
them, and dtd we tell them, what our destre for nattonal 
independence meant. Even tf we had ended with no more 
than thts tranqutl confrontation, tt still would seem 
to me that the Congress of Vtenna had served the cause 
of peace. 


Everyone felt tt just as I did. I ean easily 
understand why certatn papers etther satd nothing about 
or ridteuled that final day's enthusiasm; all's fair 
tn Love and war. But that enthustasm meant something. 
It was slowly, ttmidly born during the first days; tt 
grew progresstvely and finally burst forth. It was 
netther an ephemeral complaint nor a collective hysterta: 
each one of us had lots of time to test it, to compare 
tt to what happened at the congress, to check it out. 
For me tt was tndistingutshable from a sort of certainty 
whteh each day was strengthened: "There's a real force 
and a real will for peace here--and that force ts ours 
and that of the men and women who sent us here. We 
ave the congress; tt will be what we make of it; tt is 
what we are making of tt." The upshot of this 
certainty was that in the great hall of the Konzerthaus, 
where we were more or less the guests to start with, 
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each of us felt at home, each one, together wtth his 
people, saw hts own wtll in the final mottons. 


You may smtle at thts eonvictton based on feeling. 
Yet I do not think that tt would be in the interests 
of our realtsts, even tf they were Machtavellians, to 
underestimate emottons: they would be risking making 
the mistake which damned their elders, the realists 
of 1943, 


53/232 


"Jean-Paul Sartre retour du congrés de Vienne: Nous avons, 
l'écrivain soviétique Korneitchouk et moi-m@éme, décidé de 
poursuivre un dialogue fécona" (Jean-Paul Sartre Back from 
the Congress of Vienna: The Soviet Writer Kornetshuk and 

I Decided to Carry On a Fruitful Dialogue), interview by 
Régis Bergeron. 


-- France-U.R.S.S., no. 90 (February, 1953), pp. 7-8. 


Here Sartre talks about the conversations he had 
with Soviet writers at the Congress of Vienna, and 
wonders what sort of literature is possible in the 
U.S.S.R. and Western Europe, respectively. It seems 
to him the only sort worthwhile is a literature of 
confltet, even though conflicts--class conflicts, for 
example--have been done away wtth in the U.S.S.R. 

Let us point out also the following statement: JI know 
Sovtet literature very well--up to 1934-1935. 


53i/2 318 
L'APFAIRE HENRI MARTIN (The Henri Martin Affair). 


Commentary by Jean-Paul Sartre. Writings by Hervé Bazin, 
Mare Beigbeder, Jean-Marie Domenach, Francis Jeanson, Michel 
Leiris, Jacques Madaule, Marcel Ner, Jean Painlevé, Roger 
Pinto, Jacques Prévert, Roland de Pury, Jean-Henri Roy, 
Vercors, Louis de Villefosse. 


~- Gallimard, [1953]. 289 pages. 
Picshiaiwlme Clewee  Oewelweie 20), ISS). 


Having joined the F.T.P. (Partisan Snipers) at 
the age of seventeen, Henri Martin had enlisted in the 
navy in 1945: At the end of that year, he volunteered 
for the campaign against Japan and was sent to Indochina, 
where he thought he was to fight the Japanese who had 
not laid down their arms. The truth, as is known, is 
quite different: instead of unyielding Japanese, he 
found a people fighting for independence. Three times 


2(g 


Dies 3 


he asked that his tour be ended. Having never received 
any response, he fulfills his duties as a soldier 
irreproachably but with an increasing sense of taking 
part in a terrible injustice. Back in France at the end 
of 1947, he is assigned the following year to the Arsenal 
in Toulon. Beginning in July, 1949, he starts to write 
and pin up tracts protesting the war in Indochina. He 
is arrested in May, 1950, and brought to trial in 
October by the Navy Courts Martial of Toulon, which 
condemns him to five years in prison. One year later, 
both the verdict and the sentence are upheld by the 

Navy Courts Martial of Brest. 


During 1951, the Communist Party had begun a 


campaign for the liberation of Henri Martin. In 
December, some party intellectuals asked Sartre to take 
part in it. He agreed and, along with a group of non- 


Communist big names, signed a demand for pardon addressed 
to the president of the Republic. This is how it was 
that he was received in January, 1952, by Vincent 

Auriol (see 52/218), who told him that he realized 

that the punishment inflicted on Henri Martin was too 
severe, but added that he could never consider pardoning 
him as long as the Communist campaign continued. The 
P.c. (Communist Party) did not give in to this black- 
mail, and it was through popular pressure that Henri 
Martin was finally freed on good behavior in August, 

NO Ske 


Sartre had committed himself at the beginning of 
1952 to collaborate in the editing of a book which was 
to give a detailed account of the whole business. This 
book was supposed to back up the demand for pardon. In 
the end, Sartre drafted all by himself a long commentary 
(which is printed in italics in the book and takes up 
about one hundred pages) on the collected documents 
and testimonies; but the work did not come off the press 
Bidieat Al WHewoliew, WIFI wise aS, Eeieeie Rien Wigseqalia Ine 
been freed. In his foreword, Sartre explains that 
now the book's aim is to reopen the trial. 


An occasional piece, the work of a militant intel- 
lectual, and similar to the writings Voltaire devoted 
to the Calas Affair, THE HENRI MARTIN AFFAIR is far 
from having lost all interest in losing its currency. 
Sartre's is a model text of a kind which numbers few 
successes--the polemical commentary on present history. 
A model of style in the first place, swift and effective; 
incomparable too in its lively or sarcastic irony; but 
a model also of the strict honesty of a defender trying 
to convince and never overwhelm. We find in it, in a 
compact and hammering form, ideas developed at greater 
length in writings from the same period, especially in 
fhe Communtsts and Peace (relationships between the 
individual and his class) and SAINT GENET (the ethical 
Manicheism of the bourgeoisie). For this reason alone 
THE HENRI MARTIN AFFAIR, which is without a doubt the 
most neglected of all Sartre's volumes, is worth at 
least a reading. 
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53/234 
Mallarmé 1842-1898, critical article. 


a) In Les Eertvaitns eélébres, Vol. III, edited by 
Raymond Queneau. Lucien Mazenod, 1953. Pp. 148-51. This 
luxurious work consists of a series of articles about the 
great authors written by the best contemporary writers: 
Herman Melville is done by Albert Camus, Edgar Allan Poe by 
Julien Graecq, ete. 


Printing date: November 15, 1952, 


b) Reprinted without change as the preface to Stéphane 
Mallarmé. Poésies, Poésie series. Gallimard, [1966]. 
Ps DouL Sy, 


@) Ropielmesd ain SimMUAIOMS , 1x. 


Toward 1948-49, Sartre wrote almost five hundred 
pages on Mallarmé which he later lost, although a few 
unpublished bits still remain. Sartre was asked by 
Raymond Queneau to do the study Mazenod published, and 
heSwrece sittin O52, 


Subsequently Sartre came back often to Mallarmé 
and even projected writing a book about him. 


“It is beginning with the texts on Mallarmé and 
Jean Genet that we see Sartre's reflections on the 
proper function of literary praxts deepening. The 
radicalism of Mallarmé's literary project--what Sartre 
calls his well-mannered terrortsm--gives his works, in 
spite of their apparent "disengagement," a revolutionary 
pearing. In an interview he gave to Madeleine Chapsal 
in 1960, Sartre says more specifically: 


Mallarmé and Genet... I go to wtth complete 
sympathy: both of them consciously committed them- 
selves. Mallarmé must be very different from the tmage 
people have created of him. He's our greatest poet. 

A passtonate, furtous man, And master of htmself to the 
point of being able to kill himself simply by muving 
his glottis. . . . His commitment seems to me to be 
as total as ts posstble--soctally as well as poettcally. 


53/235 
Venise, de ma fenétre (Venice from My Window). 
a) Verve, III, nos. 27-28 (1953), 89-90. 
Printing date: January 15, 1953. 


A note indicates: "Part of a work to be published. 
Copyright Gallimard." 
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b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IV. 


Part of an abandoned work: "Queen Albemarle and 
ale hese Wewretisw.,” Sea Se/e2) . 


DRESS Is 


"Le Probléme colonial et celui de la démocratie sociale en 
France sont indissolublement liés" (The Colonial Problem 
and the Problem of Social Democracy in France Are Inextri- 
cably Connected), interview. 


-- La République algérienne, January 16, 1953. 


This short interview consists of three written 
answers. In it Sartre states that the function of the 
intellectual is to ceaselessly show that the colontal 
regime is wieked, and that tt has become harmful to thé 
French nattonal interest. 


53/236 
Message (in support of André Kedros). 
--~ Les Lettres francgatses, January 29-February 5, 1953. 


Sartre was unable to attend an evening of tribute 
organized January 26, 1953, at the Mutualité to protest 
the threat of expulsion weighing over André Kedros, a 
Greek national writing in French. He sent a message 
the beginning of which reads as follows: 


In 1945 André Kedros recetves a grant from the 
French government; in 1952, wtthout a word of explanatton, 
they want to kiek him out. Is tt he who has changed? 
Is tt France? Wo, tt's netther. What has changed ts 
the French government. In 1945 our representatives and 
mintsters were free and wanted freedom for all. In 
1952 they're slaves and won't allow anyone but slaves. 
In 1945 "eollaboration" had just ended; today tt ts 
starting again. 


53/237 
Réponse &@ M. Mauriac (Reply to M. Mauriac). 
-- L'Observateur, March 19, 1953. 
New episode in the Sartre-Mauriac dispute. This 


time, Mauriac had condemned Sartre in the March 17, 
1953, Ftgaro for his silence about antisemitism in 
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BS) Baie 


Me Wao soit. GEkPinwge Weisllaleis , VWealwlaiawle wes) iMbNely PACH Ie alee 
it, that Les Temps modernes is getting ready to tackle 
the problem in an article on the Slansky Affair and 
also in the next part of The Communists and Peace. 


M. Mauriae ts disturbed by my silence. Let him rest 
assured; the monthlies seem silent only because the 
datltes are too talkative. Sartre assures his readers 


that, contrary to what Mauriac thinks, he has no 
intention of justifying Russian antisemitism dialecti- 
cally, and that he still thinks the final sentence of 
ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW is true. He says that he will not 
speak about this problem in order to win Le Figaro's 
esteem, but will address himself to his friends on 

the Left, whether they be Communists or not, Jews or 
not, because the problem concerns them first of all, 
and for them alone takes the form of a drama. They 
atone, and not M. Maurtac, have the right to ask me what 
I think, and they're the only ones I want to ask about 
thetr thoughts. 


Sartre continues: In order to tempt me, M. Maurtac 
lets me glimpse the posstbility that in the near future 
I mtght be able to "become what I am." In short, he 
tnvttes me to adopt an attitude which will determine 
my form "forever." But I'm not concerned about my form. 
I've always thought that the tmportant thing ts not 
what a man ts but what he does. 


58/256 
Réponse & Claude Lefort (Reply to Claude Lefort). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 89 (April, 1953), pp. 
1571-629. A sequels to Claude hefort"s artucle., |helimar xi ame 
et Sartre" (Sartre and Marxism), pp. 1541-70. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VII. 
A Reply [or An Answer] to Claude Lefort. 


ti) Translated by Philip Berk. In THE COMMUNISTS AND 
PEACE, with a Reply to Claude Lefort. New York: George 
Braziller, (i968). 


t2) Translated by Irene Clephane. In THE COMMUNISTS 
AND PEACE, wtth an Answer to Claude Lefort. london: Hamish 
Hamilton, [1969]. 


Claude Lefort, friend of Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
intellectual with a Trotskyite background, and regular 
collaborator of Les Temps modernes, had hot discussions 
with Sartre about the positions he had adopted in The 
Communtsts and Peace. Sartre suggested that he formulate 
his criticisms in the magazine. He did so in a rather 
Lilo pemsomec wey, sacl Seis, aimserrscl, ieyellatecl al tlie 
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53/239 


same vein, having recourse in the process to personal 
attacks which upset Merleau-Ponty so much that he 
threatened to resign. Sartre agreed to withdraw a 
eed vtolent paragraph (see SITUATIONS, IV, p. 
2S) o 


Lefort's criticisms bear essentially on Sartre's 
way of conceiving of the revolutionary praxis of the 
working class and of the role of the party. nese — 
ply, which is much more elaborate than Lefort's article, 
Sartre takes up these questions at length and thereby 
provides an indispensable complement to the first two 
parts of The Communists and Peace (see 52/220), whose 
theses, moreover, it simply confirms. 


To situate rapidly the problems raised in this 
polemic, we may say that the Lefort-Sartre controversy 
occurs as part of the continuing debate within the 
international labor movement between those who hold to 
"“spontaneism" and those who hold to "democratic 
centralism." In this period, Sartre supported the 
Bolshevik theses as Lenin in particular had set them 
forth in What Is to Be Done? 


Lefort replied in a letter dated June, 1953, and 
entitled "De la réponse & la question" (From the Answer 
to the Question) (Les Temps modernes,no. 104 [July, 
1954], pp. 157-84), which Sartre follows with these few 
words: VYhts letter adds nothing new concerning the 
precise problems I analyzed in my reply to Lefort. As 
for the additional questions it raises and the mis- 
gtvings tt expresses, the last part of The Communists 
and Peace will respond to them. 


"La Machine infernale" (The Infernal Machine), excerpts from 
a speech recorded during a debate at the Mutualité on May 5, 


ISN) Bio 


-- Défense de la Patz, June, 1953, pp. 15-21. 


The infernal machine in question in this analysis 
Of Lhe Wsistuet1 onset Prances in. bnemrs pain eon mols sms 
the one which government policy since 1947 has succeeded 
in building. Sartre tries to show that the government's 
intention of internationalizing the war in Indochina at 
the moment negotiations have begun to put an end to the 
Korean conflict makes French policy one of the principal 
causes of internattonal tenston, and risks unleashing 
a worldwide conflict. 
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53/2ho 
* Les Antmauz malades de la rage (Mad Beasts). 
a) Libératton, June 22, 1953. 


b) Reprinted in Le Chant interrompu: Htstotvre 
des Rosenberg. Texts assembled and presented by Catherine 
Varlin and René Guyonnet. Gallimard, Ligssi|, Pa, Saha. 


Sartre learned during a long stay in Venice of 
the execution of the Rosenbergs, several manifestoes in 
Support of whom he had signed. His wrath brought forth 
one of the strongest things he ever wrote. 


Les Temps modernes (no. 92 [July, 1953], pp. 1-5) 
also published an editorial about the Rosenberg Affair 
called "American Way of Death." 


See also 54/252, 


53/2h1 


"Le Devoir d'un intellectuel est de dénoncer l'injustice 
partout" (An Intellectual's Duty Is to Denounce Injustice 
Wherever It Occurs), interview by Serge Montigny. 


-- Combat, October 31-November 1, 1953. 


Interview given on the occasion of the publication 
of THE HENRI MARTIN AFFAIR. Sartre explains in detail 
the reasons why the book was written and the meaning it 
assumes after the administrative step liberating Henri 
Martin in August, 1953 (see 53/233). 


MS GSSomMel jew C1 wae AwMpSmyaley WSEAS Ciel wlaiS weile 
Gir WwaiGSWUSesVeILE) ahi wie SermMineses, CaP qhiS Creilel yeh. Sartre 
says especially that the petitions and protests by 
Western intellectuals which are directed against the 
injustices committed in Communist countries have no 
effect on the governments of these countries and are 
consequently purely ceremontous acts which inevitably 


turn, in the present climate, into acts of war. He 
adds: Thts in no way alters the intellectual's duty 
to denounce injustice wherever tt occurs. But eut off 


as he ts in the present sttuatton from half the world, 
his only recourse tn the matter of events whitch occur 
in this half ts to publish articles or books whitch 
comment on and denounce them with complete objectivity. 
This is the goal Les Temps modernes sets itself in its 
articles on the Slansky Affair. 


The interviewer then asks Sartre if he would 


rewrite DIRTY HANDS today: No; I wouldn't rewrite tt, 
but do you think I would rewrite any of my other works? 
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53/NOTE. 


That doesn't mean I dtsown them. I don't dtsown DIRTY 
HANDS and I am far from being sorry about the play. 

It expressed a posttton which was perfectly legitimate 
in 1948, 


Sartre says in conclusion that he is working 
presently on his "Ethics" and his autobiography. This 
confirms that although he had abandoned his treatise on 
ethics in 1949 (see 49/187), he had subsequently con- 
tinued to write intermittently about the subject. 


The script "Typhus," which was written by Sartre in 


1943-4, was used for Yves Allégret's movie The Beautiful 
and the Damned, which came out in 1953 (see Appendix). 

There is a typed version of 112 pages covering 32 scenes and 
prepared for eventual publication in book form. The project 
was not carried out. 
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54 /ehe 
KEAN, adaptation in five acts of Kean ou Désordre et génie 
(Kean, or Disorder and Genius), comedy by Alexandre Dumas, 


senior. 


a) Alexandre Dumas. Kean. Adaptation by Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Gallimard, [1954]. 309 pages. 


ist@abalivalyse Glehnee | Wisleebiaan, Ils) 4 aes 


56 copies on vergé de Hollande, 170 on vellum and 750 
bound on esparto grass, 


The second part of the volume also gives the complete 
text of Dumas's play. 


b) Adaptation alone reprinted in THEATRE (AGE) . 


e) English textbook edition. With introduction and notes 
5 by David Brady. Clarendon French Series. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1972. Includes the play by Alexandre 


Dumas. 


KEAN, or Disorder and Gentus, based on the play by Alexandre 
Dumas. 


t1) Translated by Kitty Black. London: Hamish Hamil- 
wom, IOS. (Same translation in t2-t4). 


#2) THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, and Two Other Plays 
[KEAN, NEKRASSOV]. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960, 


¢3) Ibid. in paperback. New York: Vintage Books, 
[1960]. 


#4) In KEAN; NEKRASSOV; THE TROJAN WOMEN, in paperback. 
Penguin Books, [1969]. 
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#5) Translated by Frank Hauser. Playscripts series. 
London: David Poynter, 1971. 


KEAN was performed for the first time at the 
Théa&tre Sarah-Bernhardt on November 14, 1953, in a 
production by Pierre Brasseur and with settings by 


Alexandre Trauner. Main parts: 
KEAN Pierre Brasseur 
ANNA DAMBY Marie—-Olivier 
ELENA, comtesse de Koefeld Claude Gensac 
Entice 


To situate his adaptation, Sartre wrote the 
following text (which we reproduce in its entirety): 


53/243 
A propos de Kean (Concerning KEAN), text dated November 8, 
LOSS) « 
-- Program for KEAN, Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt. 1953-54 
season. 


While the celebrated Kean, passing through Parts, 
was playing Shakespeare tn English on the Odéon stage, 
Frédérick Lemaitre took him for a tour around the 
eabarets. Kean drank and told htm the story of his itfe; 
Lemaitre drank and listened, thinking, "There are only 
two actors tn this world, he and I." Kean went back to 
England and soon after died. Frédérick Lemaitre thought, 
"Now there's only one actor tn this world," and to 
better persuade the publie of tt he developed the crazy 
urge to tdenttfy himself with the dead man. So M. de 
Courey, the renowned polygraph, reecetved the command to 
do a play about Kean in whitch Lemaitre would play the 
leading role. And Alexandre Dumas? What does he have 
to do wtth all this? I guess we'll never know; but one 
thing sure is that he. stgned the play and got paid for 
it, and today it's listed among his complete works 
wtth hts stgnature alone. Suecess went so much to the 
Frenchastor's head that he ended by tdenttfying himself 
completely wtth his Engltsh counterpart: toward the end 
of his ltfe he made the painful diseovery that Kean was 
betng revtved--at the Odéon, I belteve--but with an 
Italtan actor; and in his rage he covered Paris with 
nottces bearing these words, "I am the real Kean." 
Later, the role fasetnated other aetors, espectally 
Lueten Guttry. After World War I, Ivan Mosjukine played 
Kean tin the movies. The explanation for the play's 
continuing suecess is that tt's always up-to-date: 
every twenty-five years tt lets a famous actor "take his 
bearings." Lemattre, Guttry, Mosjukine came in turn to 
speak to the publte about their eraft, their private 
life, thetr troubles and misfortunes, but according to 
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the rules of thetr profession: dtsecreetly, modestly, 
that ts to say, by slipping tnto someone else's skin. 
All these famous dead who successively played the part 
enriched tt with their memory. Today Kean, wtth his 
disorders, genius, and misfortunes, has ceased to be a 
histortecal character and has risen to the level of a 
myth: he ts the patron saint of actors. Tonight, tf 
Pierre Brasseur has the good luck I wish him, the 
miracle whieh for one hundred years has made the play's 


fortune will take place again: you wtll no Longer know 
whether you are seeing Brasseur playing Kean or Kean 
playing Brasseur. The adapter's task was modest: tt 


was only necessary to remove the rust and a few bits 

of mould, in short elean up, trim up, to let the publie 
gtve tts full attention to thts exceptional spectacle-- 
that of an aetor whose role ts to embody his own 
character. 


This introduction gives most of the historical 
information needed. Let us add that the English actor 
Kean lived from 1787 to 1833 and that the Dumas-Courcy 
play was written specially for Frédérick Lemaitre in 


Ansic lon 


Sartre had already mentioned his interest in Kean 
during the rehearsals of THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD. 
When a little later Pierre Brasseur suggested he adapt 
the play, Sartre, "who adores melodramas, didn't say 
no" (Force of Ctreumstance, pp. 286-87). He put the 
adaptation together "in a few weeks, having lots of 
fun" (¢btd., p. 297). The manuscript is dated Rome, 
delle, a) 5)3)., 


The rehearsals of KEAN do not seem to have pre- 
sented any problems, and the play, achieving great 
success, was performed from November VA, 1953, %@ 
June 5, 1954, with one three-week interruption due to 
Brasseur's illness. 


Francis Jeanson, in his Sartre by Himself (Seuil 
edition, pp. 78 ff.), shows in an excellent way what 
links Kean to the other bastards in Sartre's works-- 
Genet, Goetz, Hugo, Orestes, etc.--and finds in the 
play not only @ marginal expression but a tension which 
is "the most personal, the most intimately Sartrtan" 
(pe 29.) 


A comparative study of the plays of Dumas and 
Sartre may be found in the communication from Annie 
Ubersfeld, "Structures du théatre d'Alexandre Dumas 
pére" (The Structures of the Plays of Alexandre Dumas 
the Elder), published in Lingutstique et littérature: 
Colloque de Cluny (special edition of La Nouvelle 
Critique, 1968). 
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INTERVIEWS ABOUT "KEAN" 


53/2nh 
"Pourquoi j'ai modernisé Dumas" (Why I Modernized Dumas). 
-- Le Figaro, November 4, 1953. 


Short statement of no great interest. 


53/245 


"Jean-Paul Sartre a coupé Kean (la piéce d'Alexandre Dumas) 
aux mesures de Pierre Brasseur" (J.-P. Sartre Has Tailored 
KEAN (the Alexander Dumas Play) to Fit Pierre Brasseur), 
interview-article by Paul Morelle. 


-- Libération, November 4, 1953. 


This interview tells about the tumultuous life 
of the real Kean. Asked about his projects, Sartre 
talks about his autobiography: Through my own history, 
I want to record the history of my time. 


53/246 


"Mon adaptation d'Alexandre Dumas ne sera pas une piéce 

de Jean-Paul Sartre” (My Adaptation of Alexander Dumas Will 
Not Be a Play by Jean-Paul Sartre), interview by Jean 
Carlier. 


-- Combat, November 5, 1953. 


Sartre says he has tried to bring the melodrama 
up to date without at any ttme tntending to make a 
parody of tt, and he points out that the adaptation led 
him to a general reflection about actors: The actor 
ts the oppostte of the player, who, when he has 
fintshed work, goes back to betng just another man 
again, whereas the actor "acts himself" every second. 
This ts both a wondrous gift and a curse: he is in the 
proper sense the vtettm of it, never knowing who he 
really 18s, whether he ts acting or not. 


53/247 
"Quand Sartre 'rewrite' Dumas pour s'amuser et exaucer 


Brasseur" (When Sartre "Rewrites"” Dumas to Have Some Fun 
and Satisfy Brasseur), interview-article by Jean Duché. 
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-- Le Figaro littéraire, November 7, 1953. 


This is an intelligent, well-documented article, 
the beginning of which relates some remarks by Sartre 
mixed with ample commentary. 


53/248 


"La Véritable Figure de Kean" (The True Face of Kean), 
interview by Renée Saurel. 


-- Les Lettres frangaises, November 12-19, 1953. 


Sartre gives numerous historical details about 
the personality and career of Kean, that man who became 
an aetor to eseape his resentment against society, and 
who brought a sort of revolutionary foree along with 
him. To him, Kean is also the Myth of the Actor itself. 
The aetor who never stops acting,who aets his life 
itself, who does not recognize himself, who no longer 
knows who he is, And who, in the last analysis, ts 
nobody. Before saying he is fascinated by the 
Kean-Lemattre-Brasseur trinity, Sartre continues: 
ALL the characters tn KEAN are more or less thts 


way: great men who are locked in struggle with shadows 
whieh are their own characters. There ts only one 
character which is more or tess authentte--that of Anna 
Damby. 

The interview ends with these words: There's 
something of Hernani tn Kean, and I Like Hernani very 
much. 


54/248 A 


"Une Interview de Jean-Paul Sartre" (An Interview by Jean-Paul 
Sartre), on KEAN: 


so Pie WR, Swap, SOU2 dia ene Wome Memdel oy wae 
Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal includes a newspaper clipping 
with no source indicated which records some comments by 
Sartre on KHAN; 


An existenttalist Dumas? You're joking! JI got 
this tdea of the aetor sometimes acting to himself 
from conversations with certain great actors, like 
Pierre Brasseur espectally. For them, tt's a problem. 
Dumas had alréady touched on tt, by the way; I just 
finished things up. But you must definitely not 
conelude from the play that everyone is just aeting, 
and above all you mustn't build a theory on tt. 
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54/2h9 


"KEAN, clest tout le drame de l'acteur de génie"” (KEAN Is 
the Whole Drama of the Actor of Genius), interview. 


-- Ciné-Club, special issue, April, 1954. 


Sartre talks about the Soviet film, KEAN, by 
Volkov, which was made in 1924 with Mosjukine in the 
leading role. He saw this movie almost thirty years ago 
and then again after he had written his adaptation; 
he notes that Volkov too changes the last act of 
Dumas's play, and he wonders what problems a movie 
adaptation of Kean's real life would present in ILS 


Sartre had in fact planned for a while to write a 
film script for Pierre Brasseur which would have had to 


do with the last years of Kean's life. This movie was 
to be made by Alexandre Astruc, but the project did not 
pan out. The Dumas-Sartre play, on the other hand, was 


brought to the screen in Italy by Vittorio Gassman 
(see Appendix). 


54/250 


Preface to D'une Chine &@ L'autre (From One China to the 
Other), by Henri Cartier-Bresson and Jean-Paul Sartre. 


a) Neuf series, no. 14. Delpire, [195h]. 


Printing date: November 30, 1954. Copyright: be- 
ginning of 1955. The volume consists of lL4h photographs by 
Cartier-Bresson (taken in 1948-49 and inscribed by the photo- 
grapher) and Sartre's text (which covers 9 pages) 


b) Two parts reprinted as "Le Journal de voyage de H. 
Cartier-Bresson" (The Travel Diary of H. Cartier-Bresson). 
Les Lettres frangaises, December 30, 1954-January 6, 1955. 


e) Important part entitled "Jean-Paul Sartre et Henri 
Cartier-Bresson racontent: La Chine sans lotus ni Loti" 
(Jean-Paul Sartre and Henri Cartier-Bresson Show Us China with 
No Lotus or Loti). Horizons, no. 45 (February, 1955), pp. 
11-19. 


d) Complete text under the title D'une Chine @ l'autre. 
In SITUATIONS, V. 


Preface to China tn Transttion: A Moment tn History, trans- 
lated by Edward Hyams, 


~~ London: Thames and Hudson, 1956. 
In the American edition of the book, entitled From One 


China to the Other (New York: Universe Books, 1956), 
Sartre's preface is replaced by a text by Han Suyin. 
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This engaging piece was written during Sartre's 
stay in Russia in June, 1954, that is to say, well 
before his trip to China in the fall of 1955 (see 
concerning this subject 55/281). Commenting on Cartier- 
Bresson's photographs, Sartre shows how his authentic 
and generously humanistic gaze is in contrast with the 
mythico-touristic vision of China. 


The piece includes an excellent autobiographical 
section (see SITUATIONS, V, p. 8). 


In La Longue Marehe (The Long March) (Gallimard, 
1957), Simone de Beauvoir points out the following 
fact: "Le Figaro reprinted certain photos (dated, by 
the way) which were in D'une Chine & l'autre and 
attributed them to the Communist regime, whereas they 
Mica taken before the liberation of Shanghai" (p. 

LN 


Let us recall that Cartier-Bresson is the man who 
took what might be called the classical photo of 
Sartre, 


54/252 


"Una entrevista con Jean-Paul Sartre" (An Interview with 
Jean-Paul Sartre), interview in Spanish by Marcel Saporta. 


-- Cuadernos Americanos, 13th Year, LXIII, no. 1 
(January-February, 1954), 57-64. 


In this interview he granted in the fall of 1953, 
barire Speaks “almost exclusively of polities. | On 4 
general scale, he protests the "Marshallization" of 
Europe and advocates an independent European politics. 
On a national scale, he maintains that French politics 
has ossified as a result of economic Malthusianism and 
the war in Indochina (which binds France to the US soll, 
and he says that a new Popular Front is needed. 


Next he gives his interpretation of DIRTY HANDS 
by contrasting Hoederer and Hugo: tiie former.) wart hl 
his synthesizing turn of mind, represents the Popular 
Front and an effective social policy, whereas the 
latter is simply a young bourgeois at grips with the 
contradictions inherent in his social class, contra- 
dictions he cannot resolve except by dying. Goetz's 
development in THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD shows how 
one may escape the idealism-opportunism dilemma, and 
we see in the’last tableau what Hugo could have done if 
he had been able to dominate his contradictions. 


To conclude, Sartre says that he is not responsible 


for intellectual anti-Communism, that he has always 
wanted to act in concert with the Communists, and that 
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it is the role of Les Temps modernes to favor this unity 
of action and to allow a Popular Front ideology to be 
reconstituted, 


For another interview by Saporta, see 48/166. 


Sh ese 
Les Enfants Rosenberg (The Rosenberg Children). 
-- Libération, February 22, 1954. 

Libération had announced for publication an article 
by Sartre on the fate of the Rosenberg children, which 
had aroused great concern. Since less alarming news 
had been received in Europe, he stopped writing the 


article and gave his reasons for doing so in a short 
piece in which he nevertheless called for vigilance. 


Deas 
Opération "Kanapa" (Operation "Kanapa"). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 100 (March, 1954), pp. 


1723-28. 

b) Excerpts. "Jean-Paul Sartre exécute Kanapa" 
(Jean-Paul Sartre Executes Kanapa). L'Observateur, March 11, 
1954, 


These excerpts were published without the authorization 
of Les Temps modernes (see Marcel Péju's letter in 
L'Observateur, March 18, 1954). 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VII. 
The manuscript is dated February 28, 1954. 


Jean Kanapa, Communist newspaperman and former 
SMB WIClaiaiG Cai Seem, Imeel BoweKehdscl wie) Ise wes sie Scliieiaie ly 
from 1946 to 1950 (see especially Comme st la Lutte 
GREE, o . “Me I? tae Whole Bupmasle . . . I- 
[Nagel, 1946], in which Sartre is represented in the 
features of Labzac, and L'Existenttalisme n'est pas un 
humanisme (Existentialism Is Not a Humanism) [Editions 
sociales, 1947]), but had made up with him in 1952. 


On February 22, 1954, Kanapa published an article 
in L'Humantté entitled "Un 'nouveau' révisionnisme 4 
l'usage des intellectuels" (A "New" Revisionism for 
Intellectuals to Use) which was meant to stigmatize the 
book, Communism, by the "renegade" Dyonis Mascolo and 
to condemn Colette Audry for having given a favorable 
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account of it in Les Temps modernes. Sartre, who 

had supported the politics of the Communist Party since 
1952, felt directly attacked and energetically defended 
his magazine: It takes more than one swallow to make a 
spring, and more than one Kanapa to dishonor a party. 


Later Kanapa published a letter in L'’Humantté 
(March eh, 1954) stating that there had been a misun- 
derstanding and that he had not intended to hit at 
Sartre, 


In (a), (b) and (e), Kanapa's first article 
precedes Sartre's piece. 


Gi (DSS JN 


"In gesprek met Jean-Paul Sartre" (Talk with Jean-Paul 
Sartre), interview-article in Dutch by C. A. Van Peursen. 


-- Wending (The Hague), IX (March, 1954), 15-2h. 


Text bearing on Sartre's philosophical works and 
reporting his comments on them in an indirect but 
apparently accurate way. 


Sartre thinks that for the time being he is through 
writing about ontological problems as he formulated 
them in BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. His thought is at present 
moving in the direction of a philosophical ethics. He 
had originally thought of this ethics as a general whole 
constructed parallel to his ontological work, but now 
he wants to set out from concrete social problems and 
avoid abstract exposition. In this way the problem of 
freedom is set within the framework of society, and 
social and political commitment is given priority. 
The past is built in freedom, but for the present it is 
an established given which determines individual life; 
and the job of a philosopher oriented toward action is 
to show how this "given" can be assumed in collective 


_ freedom. In the Communist world, philosophy is very 
important because it is not just a theory but a force 
acting amidst the realities of everyday life. Sartre 


himself wants to move toward a theory which will be at 
the same time a praxts and which will reintegrate the 
elements Marxism has neglected or rejected into the 
framework of freedom. 


54/254 


Les Communtstes et la Paix (The Communists and Peace) (III). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 101 (April, 1954), pp. 
AY SUSU 
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This article bears the note "To Be Continued," and the 
final part of The Communists and Peace is announced for 
publication up through February, 1956. In May, 1956, a note 
points out: "As a conclusion to "The Communists and Peace," 
we shall publish in one of our upcoming issues an article by 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Réponse 4 Pierre Hervé et & quelques autres" 
(Reply to Pierre Hervé and to Several Others). This last 
title is again announced for publication in September- 
October, 1956, and then seems to have given way to The Ghost 
of Stalin (see 57/291). 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VI with a supplementary 
meee ((, SVR) 


e) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The Philo- 
sopher and Politics) (1964). 


For parts I and II, and the translations, see 
52/220. 2 


In this part Sartre seeks the causes of the 
workers! discouragement which was revealed by the events 
which had evoked his first two articles. He refers to 
nineteenth-century history--as studied by Henri 
Guillemin, in particular--to show that the massacres 
of June, 1848, and 1871 are the source of the climate 
of fear, hatred, violence, and civil war in which the 
class struggle was established in France. For all 
the world's workers, the bourgeots ts the product of 
eapttal; for ours he ts also the son of his works, a 
killer--and he's going to keep on being so for a tong 
time. The bourgeoisie, confronted with the constant 
threat to its power constituted by the working class, 
resorted to economic Malthusianism to assure social 
stability. The French proletariat is the victim and 
the product of Malthusianism, tts struggle ttself is 
econdtttoned by the evtl tt should struggle against 
the proletartat's discouragement ts a product of tn- 
dustrial underproductton; it ts the subjective expression 
of the objective limtts which the economte structure 
tmposes on the praxis. Sartre then describes the 
division of the working class into skilled laborers, 
whose interests were expressed in revolutionary 
syndicalism, and 0.8. (ouvriers spécialisés (unskilled 
laborers)), who appeared with automation. The 0.S., 
who are subjected to the most radical oppression, have 
the only true perspective on society, that of the least 
favored. It is on the 0.8., in other words, on the 
masses, that a humanism of need is based. But the 
masses, in order to go beyond their status as the masses, 
can act on society only through the one party which 
represents them, the Communist Party. 


Such is, very schematically summarized, the line of 
argument developed in the third article, which is the 
most important of the three. For today's reader, who 
gains knowledge of it in SITUATIONS, VI, The Communists 
and Peace is limited by the fact that it is both an ad 
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hoc polemical piece and a theoretical analysis in which 
Sartre ran into, especially in respect to the 
Malthusianism of the propertied bourgeoisie, problems 

he did not solve until CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON. 
AT hie wend ot et hate work Sart rmedoess ach a matter of tact 
reter explicitly to his preceding analysis: h trzed 
elsewhere to show how French management's Malthusiantsm 
was--even constdered only in a national context--a truly 
represstve practice which originated in the bloody 
represstions of the nineteenth century. Readers have 
often asked me concerning this subject how thts 
Malthustantsm could have any meaning as praxis and 

elass process stnee I rejected both the idea of an 
tndtvtdual-to-itndivitdual understanding--which would 

make the elass a group in actton--and the tdea of a 
hyperorgantsm whose individual acts would reflect 
hyperindtvtdual decitstons (p. 704). In the pages which 
follow, Sartre uses two concepts he lacked at the time 
of The Communtsts and Peace, those of the practtco-inert 
and sertal otherness, to show how we can account for the 
contradiction between management's Malthusian practices 
and its search for profits through expansion, which is 


precisely what defines the capitalist: Here agatn 
everything ts perfectly understandable: it ts just a 
matter of putting into practice what ts already inscribed 
tn the practtico-tnert. . .. There is no consptracy, 


no deltberatton, no communteatton, no common regrouping, 
except tn the case of the powerful groups who have 
invented and tnaugurated the practtce. Everything has 
taken place serially, and Malthusianism as an economte 
DROPS Cm SmCe nia Ut y OREN oN 


Moreover, the quality of the three articles from 
1952 to 1954 suffers from the haste in which they were 
written. Like many pieces in which Sartre has not had 
time to be brief, these are repetitious; a certain 
disorder in the sequence of ideas also mars at times 
their expository clarity. 


It must be noted that although Sartre never 
renounced these articles, he subsequently recognized 
their inadequacies. Michel-Antoine Burnier relates 
that Sartre told him in 1963, in speaking of his 
explanation of the postwar French social situation in 
terms of Malthusianism, that hts arttecle was becomtng 
dated while he was writing tt (Chotce of Action 
[Gallimard edition, p. 93]). In 1965 Sartre made this 
additional interesting comment to Burnier concerning 
the theoretical gaps in The Communtsts and Peace 
(pp. 85-86): In a period when the party ts nothing but 
what keeps the group from becoming sertalized... , 
the party represents itself alone. Whteh ratses th 
following problem: Is democracy wtthtn the party 
eoncetvable except tn a revoluttonary pertod? The party 
tn a nonrevoluttonary pertod ts a party tn watting. 

It must simultaneously mobilize tts supporters and 
demobiltze them (to make them watt). Its problem ts 
comparable to that of the church when tt became evident 
that the Kingdom of God was not at hand. Thus the party 
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in waiting can only be judged by tts actions; tt ts not 
inherently legitimate. It is only legitimate wf tt 

acts the way it ought to act. That ts why one cannot 
conceive of actual representatives of the proletartat 
in a period of waiting or in a Stalinist dtetatorship. 
And this reflectton on the concept of legitimacy ts 
what The Communists and Peace lacks. . .. In France 
at the present time, the party itself has beeome sertal. 


Maurice Merleau-Ponty had been separating himself 
Wels waGeiilyy WeGwl rei Raniee MSG, Ble waited until 
1955 to state publicly his disagreement with the 
positions taken in The Communists and Peace. In 
"Sartre and Ultra-Bolshevism," chapter 5 of Les 
Aventures de la dtalectique “Adventures of the Dialectic?) 
(Gallimard, 1955; Evanston, I1ll.: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1973), he explains these positions in terms 
of what he considers the basic weaknesses of Sartre's 
thinking, its antidialectical subject-object dualism, its 
"Cogito madness," and its voluntarism. Sartre refrained 
from replying to these attacks, but Simone de Beauvoir, 
in an article entitled "Merleau-Ponty et le pseudo- 
sartrisme" (Merleau-Ponty and Pseudo -Sartrianism) 
(Les Temps modernes, no. 114-15 [June-July, 1955]; 
reprinted in Priviléges), rose to his defense with vigor 
and in a more polemical tone than Merleau-Ponty himself 
had taken. 


A nos lecteurs (To Our Readers). 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 102 (May, 1954), pp. 1923-24. 


The previous issue of Les Temps modernes (no. 101 
[April, 1954]) originally included an editorial entitled 
"We Will Not Go Off on the Crusade" which had been 
drawn up by Marcel Péju but signed T. M. When Sartre 
found out about it by reading it in the already bound 
issue, he decided to cut it out, and the pages it was on 
were removed from all copies prior to distribution. 
Nevertheless L'Unitad (April 29, 1954) reprinted part of 
the editorial (without having asked Sartre for his 
authorization), and a passage was then retranslated 
erowl aelaey IW ieeIkseye Jal teeee Glin Ela, Ehawsiiedle lye eS GieS 
Simier, "Quand Sartre se tait .. . 1'écho communiste 
répéte ." (When Sartre Holds His Tongue .. . the 
Communist Echo Repeats What He Says) (Le Populatre, 

May 28, 1954): "And let us especially admire all these 
little men who, on foot in jungles and in mountains, 
sprouting from the earth like grain, carrying their 
rice rations and shells on their backs, fling 
themselves beneath a napalm sky against the barbed wire 
which is making their country a prison. It must be 
said: we are on their side. These soldiers are 
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fighting for us and with us against all the men in the 
world who are denying men the right of being men." 


This was precisely the passage which had led Sartre 
to make his decision: as a matter of fact, the phrase 
originally printed had even spoken of "these little 
yellow men," and Sartre rightly thought this was a 
tactless way of putting things. But out of consideration 
LOre vie medi hom sutcelaimecnunemoa il Cuapubltcihy stinat Ghie 
reason for this self-censorship was the risk of 
confiscation the magazine would run if it took a stand 
in favor of the Vietnamese nationalists. The May 2, 1954, 
Express pointed out, however, that the accused editorial 
had been cut out because it was too badly written. 


It is understandable that Sartre should, out of 
editorial solidarity, give a somewhat different 
explanation here of the omission of the editorial. 
Correcting what he said gave him a chance to define the 
ebjectives of Les Temps modernes more precisely: What 
the publte wants our magaztne to do is not to agitate 
but to expose events, analyze sttuations, clarify their 
meantng tf tt can, tn short, to comment on and convince. 
We shall not retreat before the risk of conftseatton when 
tt ts a matter of providing documents or news for our 
readers: when we talked about the atroctttes of the 
war tn Indochina, the government didn't dare to go after 
us because tt knew that we could prove what we satd. 

But we shall not try deltberately to have our magazines 
conftseated: we want to bear witness; that is our 
role. All our readers know that we constder the 
government's poltey baneful and the men behind it 
contemptible: but our job ts to constantly show tit. 
It's only by showing that we can hope to be of service. 
We BAGEL ie) Oe Cede tes tip Be eS jrosmoverian qe) (eel 
Bidault a ertminal, we shall say that he ts a major 
culprit; tf we are dented the right to speak of the blood 
on his hands, we shall speak of the scales on his eyes. 
It's just a matter of terminology. 


54/256 
Les Boucs émissaires (The Scapegoats). 
a) Ltbératton, May 17, 1954. 


b) Excerpts in L’Humanité, May 18, 1954. 


e) Russian translation in Literaturnata Gazeta, [June] 


Si EIR 


Following the defeat at Dien Bien Phu, the Laniel 
government had banned the performances of the Russian 
pallet in Paris. Alluding to a comic incident of which 
the president had been the victim, Sartre speaks of 
the providential kiek [which let] M. Lantel rise for 
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the first time in his life above the level of the 
commonplace, and then he brings out very well the 
meaning of this governmental reflex: when one has lost 
a war through one's own fault alone, one must, in 

order to prevent public opinion from turning against 
one, hold someone else responsible, and there is no 
better way of doing so than to hit out at them: 

so the Russian ballet is banned, and public opinion, 
mystified, says to itself: To make the government ban 
the ballet, to threaten it with burning the Opéra, 

I must have really been angry. And I do feel indignant. 
So was I angry at the Communists? But the tactic will 
fail, because everybody knows that it was the Bidault, 
Laniel, and Pleven government who wanted this war and 
who lost it. The Russian ballet will come back again: 
For next year, Monsteur Laniel, Ulanova will sttll be 
danetng. But you won't be prestdent. 


54/257 
Lee Peintures de Giacomettt (The Paintings of Giacometti). 


a) Derriére le miroir (Maeght Gallery Review), no. 65 
(May, 1954). 


Piece written for a show at the Maeght Gallery (May 
1h4-June 15, 195k), 


b) Les Temps modernes, no. 103 (June, 1954), pp. 
2221-32. 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IV. 
Gtacomettt in Search of Space, or The Paintings of Gtacomettt. 


t1) Gtacomettt in Search of Space, translated by Lionel 
Abel. Art News, September, 1955, pp. 26-29, 63-65. 


t2) The Patntings of Gtacomettt, translated by Warren 
Ramsey. In Art and Arttst. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1954. Pp. 179-9h. 


tg) Ibid., translated by Wade Baskin. In ESSAYS IN 
AESTHETICS (1963). 


t4) ITbtd., translated by Benita Fisler. In SITUATIONS 


(1965). 
For Sartre, Giacometti is the man who has succeeded 
in painting the void. Concerning Giacometti, see 
48/162. 


On the second page of the article, Sartre describes 
at length the crisis of agoraphobia he suffered from 
in April, 1941, when he returned from captivity. 
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-- Les Lettres frangatses, June 17-24, 195k. 


Sartre read this piece before an audience of 
workers during a meeting organized by the C.N.E. 
(National Writers' Committee) in a big factory in the 
suburbs of Paris. 


Commenting on the book Wrttten tn the Shadow of the 
Gallows by the Czech writer Julius Fucik, Sartre devotes 
himself to a very moving ethical reflection on torture 
and that question many have asked themselves: "And 
what about us; would we have resisted if we were 
tortured?" 


La Bombe H, une arme contre L'Htstotre (The H-Bomb, an 
Anti-Historical Weapon). 


a) Summary in Pravda, May 27. Complete translation 


in Literaturnata Gazeta, May 29, 1954. 


54/259 A 


b) Défense de la Patz, no. 38 (July, 1954), pp. 16-22. 


Speech given during a special session of the 
World Council for Peace in May, 1954, in Berlin. 


Sartre develops this idea: Yo stop the world from 
gotng on, people are threatening to eliminate History 
by liqutdating the historteal agent. . . . fhe bomb ts 
tn itself the basts and the sum of a poltey whitch ts 
completely hostile to the true development of mankind, 
and which wishes to tmpose thts alternative: the 
status quo or radteal destruetton. 


Message broadcast by Tass. 


a) Pravda and Literaturnata Gazeta, June 24, 1954. 
b) Ltbération, June 25, 1954. 


This broadcast summarized a press conference Sartre 
held in Moscow on June 23, 1954, as he was leaving the 
U.S.S.R.: JI leave having seen men who want to butld a 
better world for themselves and thetr children, men you 
can't help being friends wtth. 


NOTE: During his trip to the U.S.S.R., Sartre made two 
statements on Radio Moscow, one broadcast on dune in 
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in which he thanks the Soviet Writers' Union for having 
invited him, the other made at Tashkent on June 16 

in which he says he is struck by the tndtssoluble tte 
between the popular art of the past and the eulture 
ereated by the Uzbek people during these past years. 


54/260 


) t 


"LES IMPRESSIONS DE JEAN-PAUL SARTRE SUR SON VOYAGE EN ee 
Sia lity “5 


(Jean-Paul Sartre's Impressions on His Trip to the U.S. 
comments gathered by Jean Bedel in 5 articles. 


I. "La Liberté de critique est totale en U.R.S.S. et le 
citoyen soviétique améliore sans cesse sa condition au sein 
d'une société en progression continuelle" (There Is Complete 
Freedom to Criticize in the U.S.S.R., and the Soviet Citizen 
Is Constantly Improving His Lot in a Constantly Progressing 
Society). 


-- Libération, July 15, 1954. 


Il. "De Dostotevski A la littérature contemporaine, un grand 
débat est ouvert entre les &crivains: Pour ou contre le 
roman hérotque" (From Dostoievsky to Contemporary Literature, 
Writers Have Begun a Great Debate: For or Against the Heroic 
Novel?). 


== IiMenorion., oly 1, 15h, 


TIT. "Ce n'est pas une sinécure d'appartenir & 1'élite car 
elle est soumise A une critique permanente de tous les 
citoyens" (It Is No Special Privilege to Belong to the 

Elite because It Is Always Being Criticized by All Citizens). 


-- Ltbératton, July 17-18, 195h. 


IV. "Les Philosophes soviétiques sont des batisseurs ... 
le marxisme est pour eux ce que sont pour nous les principes 
de 89" (The Soviet Philosophers Are Builders .. . Marxism 
a Them Is What the Principles of Eighty-Nine Are for 

Us}. 


-- Libératton, July 19, 195). 
v. "La Paix par la paix. L'Union soviétique poursuit sa 
marche vers l'avenir" (Peace through Peace: The Soviet Union 
Continues Its March toward the Future). 

-- Ltbératton, July 20, 1954. 

This piece was also published in L'Unttd beginning 
July 15, 1954, and translated in Okttabr (Moscow), no. 10 
(O@uooar., Ih). wp, WsOclh, 


Libération made a separate printing of this interview 
and distributed it in tabloid form. This version was 
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translated into German as Meine Retse in die Sowjet-Unton 
(Diisseldorf: L. Zimmerer, 195k). 


The titles, which Sartre had nothing to do with, 
give an idea of the low level of this interview, which 
shows unchecked enthusiasm. Remember that Sartre 
Dee@ame Al am Was WoS,8 Rh. , Gas Basie WS Sinede eit 
exhaustion upon his return must have blurred his 
customary critical sense a bit. Simone de Beauvoir 
adds concerning this interview: "([Sartre] rushed 
through it and when they offered to let him read what 
they had taken down, he begged off" (Foree of Cireum- 
SLONCCH DENS OD) PANE cwapelpe smilie tieqtms hem tedelksumisuet het 
even Ehrenburg "rebuked Sartre, in a friendly and 
almost grandfatherly tone, for certain details in the 
interview he had given to Libération (pp. 324-25). 


Gat 2G TL 


Réponse de Sartre @ une lettre de Héléne et Pierre Lazareff 
(Sartre's Reply to a Letter from Héléne and Pierre Lazareff). 


== ipewaries., milky 22, Wes, 


The Lazareffs, who had traveled in the U.S.S.R. 
at about the same time Sartre had, published a report 
in Franee-Sotr which was rather hostile to the U.S.S.R. 
Sartre attacked them about this in his Libération 
interview, and the Lazareffs wrote a threatening letter 
to this magazine's editors, which Sartre, who was in 
Italy by then, replied to in a tone which was more 
playful than polemical. 


5/262 


"La coscienza dei francesi" (The French Conscience), inter- 
a view. 


-- Il Contemporaneo (Rome), July 31, 1954. 


Interview dealing above all with the political 
situation in France after the armistice in Indochina. 


54/263 


"Une Interview de Jean-Paul Sartre" (An Interview with 
Jean-Paul Sartre), by Albert-Paul Lentin. 


eo Puene@ests 8 B.S. , MO. IO7 (Aweusw, 19S), ws Be 
no. 108 (September, 1954), p. 4. 


Reprints the gist of the remarks made to 
Ltbératton (see 54/260). 
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L'Amitié, seule politique posstble (Friendship, the Only 
Possible Policy), message addressed to the France-U.S.S.R. 
Congress in December, 1954. 


ss Mnopee@=Wol, 8.8.5 We. Ll (deawercy, 95S), w@. 1S. 


Sartre had not been personally able to attend this 
France-U.S.S.R. Congress, during which he was made 
vice-president of the association. In his message he 
affirms the need for Franco-Soviet friendship and states: 
When I left for the U.S.S.R., I had been won over 
forever to the cause of peace: but since I have 
returned, I do not hesttate to denounce as perfectly 
ertminal any policy which would risk taking the itfe 
of any one of these men and women whose work and 
tmmense hope moved me so deeply. 
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NEKRASSOV, play in eight tableaux. 


a) Les Temps modernes, nos. 114-15 (June-July, 1955), 
pe, 2OL7-fis ae, 116 (Ameuse, 1955), pe. 85-1252 mo, LL 
(Sepucmioae, 1955), pine 2 oses- 


Complete text of the play. The fifth tableau (Les 
Temps modernes, no. 116) has a mistake in the numbering: 
the last scene is marked 9 instead of 8. 


b) Book. Gallimard, [1956]. 
There are only minor changes: Ws CHEB Ca We, Sole 
has been added, and the mistaken numbering of the fifth 


tableau has been corrected. 


e) Scenes 3 and 4 of the fourth tableau were first 
published in Ltbération, June 20, 1955. 


NEKRASSOV, a farce in eight tableaux, translated by Sylvia 
Leeson and George Leeson. 


t1) London: Hamish Hamilton, 1956. 


t2) In THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, and Two Other Plays 
[KEAN, NEKRASSOV]. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. 


t8) Ibtd., in paperback. New York: Vintage Books, 
fgeol. 


t4) In KEAN; NEKRASSOV; THE TROJAN WOMEN. Penguin 
Books, [1969]. 
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55/266 
® Tableau inédit de "Nekrassov": Le Bal des Futurs Fusttlés 
(Unpublished Act from NEKRASSOV: The Future Victims! 
Ball). 


-- Les Lettres frangaises, June 16-23, 1955. 


This act, although one of the play's most 
successful, was cut out at the urging of Simone 
Berriau and Jean Meyer (see Force of Ctreumstance, 
pe S20) in it) Santreuspeaksead ny ascamcely  icomcca led 
fashion of a number of well-known people: the news- 
paperman Champenois is very much like Georges Altman, 
and the writer Cocardeau like André Malraux. 


NEKRASSOV was performed for the first time on 
June 8, 1955, at the Théa&tre Antoine (under the 
direction of Simone Berriau) in a production by Jean 
Meyer with settings by Jean-Denis Malclés. Leading 


owen 
GEORGES DE VALERA Michel Vitold 
INSPECTEUR GOBLET Racal, (lavenbar i eel 
JULES PALOTIN Armontel 
SIC MC OMe Jean Parédés 
VERONIQUE Marie-Olivier 


Like most of Sartre's plays, NEKRASSOV had rather 
Tumi wows rehicerisciadls: the opening had to be delayed 
several times as a result of the defection of several 
actors (including René Lefévre), the apprehensions of 
Simone Berriau, and the problem of the length of the 


Original Manuscript. | Lhas Manuseri piywhteh a meluded 
eleven tableaux in April, 1955, was reduced to eight 
and then in turn to seven. The printed version, such 


as we know it, was noticeably shortened during the 
Jaca Caculshaiee x 


On opening night, a tract handed out by the 
"Free Center for Russian States" condemned the play 
as "the mystification of a lounge lizard who never 
fought anywhere and whose hands have been dirty ever 
Salo WKS SG WiSHS Ce ws SSseMinneMmoers Gar Awe Iepssia, ees 
people." 


Labeled a "“crypto-Communist" work, NEKRASSOV was 
of course ripped to shreds by the anti-Communist critics 


and lasted only sixty performances. On the other hand, 
the play was defended by Jean Cocteau in a letter 
published in Ltbératton (June 20, 1955): "Sartre's 


play is something new. It shakes up all the comfortable 
little commitments everyone had settled into by giving 
Sartre as a reference. In NEKRASSOV he graciously 

makes fun of the people who didn't listen to and hear 
him properly. One could not possibly imagine any more 
grace, any more ease, any more malice without a shadow 
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of spitefulness than there is in this opéra-bouffe, 
this end-of-the-century review. I imagine that Phe 
Marriage of Figaro was the same sort of escapade." 


Revived in the fall of 1955, NEKRASSOV had its 
one hundredth performance in October and was even staged 
for the personnel at the Renault plant. The play was 
&@ great success beginning in November, 1955, at the 
Theater of Satire in Moscow under the title Georges 
de Valera (since Nekrassov was the name of a classical 
Russian writer). It was immediately translated as 
"Tol'ko pravda" (It Is Nothing But the Truth) by 0. 
Savitch and Ilya Ehrenburg in the journal Znamta (no. 
8 [1955], pp. 114-71) and was subsequently published 
in book form with an introduction by Ehrenburg (Moscow: 
Iskusstvo, 1956; 10,000 copies printed). There is also 
a Ukrainian translation (Nekrassov [Kiev, 1956]) ana 
a Hungarian translation (Fébelovend&dk Klubja (The 
Firing-Saquad Victims! Club) [Budapest, 1955]). 


Sartre seems to have had the idea for NEKRASSOV 
since 1952, when he was writing the first part of The 
Communists and Peace. A bit of gossip published in 
the June 24, 1952, Parts-Presse-L'Intranstgeant points 
Guys “ing emaje@s 5 5 5 Ge Serckesls meses jylleay val iil 
be war and peace. It is to be a work which is still 
a little philosophical [reference to THE DEVIL AND 
THE. GOOD LORD] but is meant to be a burlesque." 
Subsequently, this idea became more precise and turned 
into a projected play about McCarthyism and psycho- 
analysis. The work will be announced untitled by the 
press at the beginning of 1955 and described in May, 
1955, as a "farce in eight tableaux." 


In an interview given in 1960 (see 60/346), Sartre 
says: ([NEKRASSOV is] only a half successful play. 
I should have foeused on the paper rather than the 
theft, whteh has no intrinsie interest. It would have 
been better to show tt as a part of running the 
paper. But that ten't the only reason the ertttes 
thought the play was bad. TI attacked the press; the 
press counterattacked. 


We are sorry that NEKRASSOV has not been performed 
on a Parisian stage since 1955, because it reads like 
one of the best Sartre has ever written. Ue ig la eremeneS 5 
it has been recently revived by Hubert Gignoux at 
the National Theater in Strasbourg with great success. 
One may consult with profit the Cahter de doeumen- 
tatton, no. 31, on NEKRASSOV, published on that 
occasion by the theater. 


Excerpts from the play have been recorded by 


Pierre Brasseur for Pathé-Marconi, on record no. 
wpe aN, OSS 


S07 


Dorect 


INTERVIEWS ABOUT "NEKRASSOV" 


Dey AC 


“Avant la création de Nekrassov au Théatre Antoine, Sartre 
nous dit..." (On the Eve of the Opening of NEKRASSOV 
at the Antoine Theater, Sartre Says Ne 


-- Le Monde, June 1, 1955. 
Se Seudmdican=Pauluisiantaen) lt renis sa je cuban cue collamel rcie Kar 


-- Yale French Studtes, no. 16 (winter, 1955-56), 


Very important interview which gives some details 
about NEKRASSOV (a play which barely alters contempo- - 
rary reality and is tn the tradition of Artstophanes) 
and then tackles more general topics. 


Sartre deplores the ostracism which seems to 
have been decreed for NEKRASSOV: Some newspapere are 
refustng to accept publicity nottces--which are patd, 
of course--for my play. Then he speaks at length of 
his autobiography (see 63/383), of his projected 
essay on existentialism and Marxism, of the R.D.R. 
(Revolutionary Peoples! Assembly) (see 48/168-48/178), 
of the character Dubreuilh in Simone de Beauvoir's 
The Mandartns: 


In a sense, Dubreutth ts not ltke me at all. He 
holds a polittecal posttion, he assumes political 
responstbilittes: he has gone a lot farther than I 


have. All I want to do myself ts prove that tt ts 
posstble for left-wing wrtters to keep on acting as 
writers, 


At the same time he shows how he conceives of 
his political role: 


On the level of technteal polttical actton, 
I am incompetent. My own tnvolvement tn politics 
ts Limtted to voting. If the sufferings of our 
time and the way out of them I glimpse are reflected 
tn what I write, it's as a wrtter that I am aware Ona 
thts and happy about tt: in this sense there ts 
bad fatth in condemning me for not being any more of 
aman of actton than Maurtae and Montherlant. 


To conclude, Sartre defines his relations with 
the Communist Party. 


If I were convitneed of the truth of new facts, 


I would reveal them even though dotng so might by 
chanee embarrass the P.C. (Communist Party) . 
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But I instst on saying that in order to have the right 
to make any valid criticism of the Communist movement, 
aman has to work with tt. Ninety percent of the 
ertttcisms made of it are based upon a major failure 
to understand its definitton and vocation. 


55/268 


"Tl n'y a pas de méchants dans Nekrassov" (There Are No 
Bad Guys in NEKRASSOV), interview by Raphaél Valensi. 


-- L'Aurore, June 7, 1955. 


The only things of interest in this interview 
are Valensi's perfidious comments. On June 6, 1955, 
all the journalistic hacks of Paris were called on to 
appear at Louis Jouvet's loge at the Thédatre Antoine 
to be received one at a time by Sartre. Valensi 
finds this a rather cavalier way of managing things. 


There are probably other interviews besides the 
ones we cite below. 


55/269 


"Au train of vont les réactions je ne suis pas sfir que ma 
piéece trouve un public" (At the Rate Things Are Going, I 
Am Not Sure My Play Will Have an Audience), interview by 
Serge Montigny. 


so aloe, TiIe Tf, LOSS. 

I meant NEKRASSOV to be a satire. In the first 
place because that's the only way one can talk about 
today's society, and then because we've had a sort of 
latent censorshtp in France which has been suffocating 

A this ktnd of theater. 
A certain kind of newspaper is already protesting 


without knowing what my play ts about and without 
having been hurt by tt. 


sess 


"Wekrassov n'est pas une piéce & clef" {NEKRASSOV Is Not a 
Piece & Clef), interview by Paul Morelle. 


== bepencrion, wae 7, LISD. 


My play ts an undisguised satire on the macht- 
nattons of anti-Communist propaganda. 
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Sartre also says that he did not mean to attack 
any Parisian newspaperman directly, and he cites as 
an example the character of Palotin: this part was 
originally supposed to be played by Louis de Funés, 
whose short stature would have made the audience think 
of Pierre Lazareff, but he was replaced by Armontel 
who, at six feet five, made those who insisted on 
finding real people in the play think not of Lazareff 
but Pierre Brisson. 


DD 2 7A 
"En dénongant dans ma nouvelle piéce les procédés de la 
presse anticommuniste . .. je veux apporter une contribution 
a@'écrivain & la lutte pour la paix" (By Denouncing the 


Tactics of the Anti-Communist Press in My New Play ... I 
Wanted to Make a Writer's Contribution to the Struggle for 


Peace), interview by Guy Leclerc. 


-- L'Humantté, June 8, 1955. 


I want to make a wrtter's econtrtbutton to the 
struggle for peace. We made commitments in Vtenna; 
we must uphold them. . . . This play shows my 
tntentton to deal wtth soctal reality without myths. 
Lf want to be completely clear. But tt must be satd, 
and said clearly, that there ts a gap between the 
subjects I want to deal with and contemporary Paristan 
audtenees, Under such condtttons, there ts a baste 
paradox tn having a play performed at all. 


25/271 A 


"Quand Jean-Paul Sartre présente Nekrassov" (When Jean-Paul 
Sartre Presents NEKRASSOV), interview Tay UNG lig 


Z 


-- Le Partsten 1tbéré, June 8, 1955. 


55/272 
"Avec Jean-Paul Sartre & la veille de Nekrassov" (With 
Jean-Paul Sartre before the Opening of NEKRASSOV), interview 
by Claudine Chonez. 


-- Franece-Observateur, June 9, 1955. 


95/272 A 


t 
"Nekrassov: Nous avons posé, avant la générale, des questions 
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& J.-P. Sartre. Voici ses réponses" (NEKRASSOV: Before 
the Dress Rehearsal We Asked J.-P. Sartre Some Questions. 
Here Are His Answers), interview. 


~- Aux Eecoutes, June 10, 1955. 


This play ts meant to deal with reality without 
myths . . , NEKRASSOV takes place in 1952. .. . When 
readers can only choose between a skimpy left-wing 
press and an tmmense right-wing press maneuvered by 
the monted interests, there isn't a free press. 


Sartre also points out that his play was inspired 
by Gogol's Revizor. 


SaVATE 


"La Piéce vise les institutions et non des individus" (The 
Play Aims at Institutions, Not Individuals), interview- 
Beles iy daa’, Relisiacl, 


-- L'Humantté-Dimanehe, June 19, 1955. 


I dtdn't want . . . my characters to be simply 
black or whtte: Stibilot ts not just a newspaperman 
who.has sold out. He ts also mystifted, a vietim of 
the tdeology his paper upholds. ... A left-wing 
sattre ought to sattrize instttuttons rather than 
tndivtduals. 


After having commented on the newspapers' 
responses and on the criticisms of his play, Sartre 
announces the interview he is going to give to Théatre 


populatre (see 55/276) and talks about the contradictions 
and the crisis of bourgeois theater. 


Baers A 
Short statement to René Gordon. 


-- Les Derntéres Nouveltes d'Alsace, June 20, 1955. 


I wanted to give my play the tone of a farce by 
enlarging the truth. 


55 fe Th 


Speech given in Helsinki on June 2, MOSH, te Hine Were 
Peace Assembly. 


a) Complete text in Assemblée mondiale de la Paix, 
Heltsinkt, 22-29 Juin 1955 (World Peace Assembly, Helsinki, 
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June 22-29, 1955). Published by the Secretariat of the 
Worigl POOce Comic, Pim, S20n2/, Ei", iiewinysg GO mi. 
60722. 


b) Excerpts. La Patz que nous voulons ne dott pas 
ressembler & ce qu'on a nommé "L'entre-deux guerres" (The 
Peace We Want Must Not Be Like the So-called "Time between 
the Wars"). L'Humantté, June 27, 1955. 


Cold War and Antt-Communtsm. 


-- Masses and Mainstream, VIII, no. 8 (August, 1955), 
26-30. 


Sartre means to show what brings men of very 
different outlooks together in Helsinki in spite of 
their differences: the desire for peace, of course, 
but not just any peace. According to Sartre, the 
desire for peace is strongest in the masses today. 
This desire is perhaps a result of the H-Bomb: 


The H-Bomb has a sort of negattve untversaltty: 
tt can have an effect on anyone no matter how far away. 
This negative untversality has led directly to a 
movement of posttive untversaltzatton; permanent and 
untversal danger has gtven a conerete, precise meaning 
to that formerly vague term, the human speetes. The 
human speetes ts no longer a btologieal but a historical, 
soetal, politteal term; it ts made up of those hundreds 
of thousands of men who, although sttll separated by 
very different tnterests and beltefs, are untted by a 
common danger and a common wtll to escape catastrophe 


at any cost .. . Either this peace will never come 
about, or the people will tmpose tt on thetr govern- 
ments. 


It is not a question of maintaining the status 
quo--coalition politics and the cold war--but of the 
people's breaking up the coalitions. Jt ts not just 
a questton of demanding certatn negattve measures such 
as banning atomte weapons; wanting to change the world 
and wanting peace are one and the same. [The cold 
war] ¢s a structure of internattonal vrelattons whitch 
has had repereusstons even in the internal structure of 
nattons. Sartre attributes the cold war implicitly 
to Stalinism and explicitly to McCarthyism, which has 
engendered internal rigidity and terror. Peace must 
be a new regime, an indissoluble whole, an indestructible 
bond between a certain kind of tnternattonal relattons 
and a certain kind of polttteal and soctal relations 
within nattons. . .. Beyond the great divtsiton among 
soctal regimes, a new economic fact must appear: peace 
and peaceful coextstenece are tied to economte stability, 
and economte stability, in a pertod of reeconversion 
[i.e., of war industries], is tied to a sort of gt veavay 
economy [i.e., for underdeveloped nations]. Aid should 
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be given simultaneously by the two great powers without 
any intention to enslave. Coexistence is not the mere 
eontiguity but the cooperation of the U.S.S.R. and 

the U.S.A. This cooperation alone ean break up the 
eoalitton system. 


Sartre then comes out in favor of the independence 
and sovereignty of nations rather than their neutrality, 
which has meaning only after war has already broken out. 
He takes a stand in favor of German reunification. 


Then he attacks the colonial problem, and says 
that the colonial period is ending: The tnereasing 
consetousness of African and Asiatte nattons should 
be a factor for peace. France ought to coneede to the 
Algerian, Tunisian, and Moroccan claims through peaceful 
negotiation. 


Sartre coneludes that to want peace and to went 
freedom are one and the same: Since peace . 
requires that each natton--whether in the West, or in 
the East--return to independence, mutual respect and 
coexistence in equality, our peace can mean only one 
thing: the posstbiltty for nattons and for men to be 
the masters of thetr own fate, in a word, freedom. 
This, tt seems to me, ts the common sense of our 
undertaking: we want to build peace through freedom 
and bring freedom to the peoples of the world through 
peace. 


So ETS 


La Lecon de Stalingrad (The Lesson of Stalingrad). 
ss Pnomeeact,R.So8s4 BO. WS (Nort, 1955), wa, M5. 


Text of a short speech given on February 20, 
1955, at the Salle Pleyel, during a commemorative 
e meeting organized by the France-U.S.S.R. Association. 


In this speech, which marks without a doubt the 
height of his pro-Soviet position, and whose emphatic 
nature is partly explained by the fact that it was a 
speech given at a meeting, Sartre begins by recalling 
the historic importance of the battle: 


Our fate was not decided in Normandy or in Belgium 
but tn the U.S.S.R. beside the Volga. It was 
Stalingrad that made the Normandy tanding posstble; 

I'd even say necessary. If the English and Americans 
wanted to take part in the final vietory, they had to, 
willy nilly, take part in the assault. So what the 
repeated requests of the Russtan command had fatled 
in the dark hours to obtain was hastily agreed upon 
after Stalingrad. That's not the first time someone 
has rushed reinforcements to a victory. 


ous 
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Sartre sees two lessons to be drawn from this 
Wal AG OnE S 


The first ts that tt would be dangerous to make a 
distinetton between the Russian people and thetr 
leaders. The courage and will with which the Soviet 
soldiers fought prove that the regime has popular 
support. It has been claimed they fought for patrtotte 
motives. And this ts certainly not false. Buta 
homeland is not a elimate or a soil or even a language. 
It's a collective undertaking, a struggle against the 
past, a pattent butlding of the future. These men 
agreed to die for Russia. But tt was not for the 
Russta of the ezars they gave thetr lives, nor for 
eternal Russta. It was for their Russia, for the 
Socialist Russia whtch had freed them from oppresston 
and was butlding thetr sons' future. . .. The people 
have made thetr regime and tt is inseparable from 
them. . . . The seeond lesson we should draw, stnee - 
1943, from Stalingrad, is that--all recognitton and 
soetal econsitderattons set astde--our polttteal interest 
Le 10) Geo eloped wo BAG WeGoSos 56 o o Gia wae 
oceaston of thts new anntversary of Stalingrad, we 
must reveal the absurdity of those of our leaders who 
are making the unforgtvable mistake of misunderstanding 
the most elementary necessities by reversing alltances 
and arming the Germans, our age-old enemies, agatnst 
Russta, our ally tn 1914 and 1940, 


Before a people who have shed thetr blood to save 
their future--and the future of the universe--and who 
have proved by thetr saertfitces that they meant to 
make history, not submtt to tt; before a people who 
were for half a century, each ttme Germany threatened 
the peace, always there at our side, only one attitude 
ts posstble--gratitude and friendshtp. 


Let us recall that Sartre was a member of the 
France-U.S.S.R. Association until November, 1956. 


Otrazhat' nastotachtchete skvoz' priamu buduehtehego 
(Reflect the Present through the Prism of the Future). 


-- Inostranata Literatura, no. 5 ([May], 1955), pp. 


2s) lk 


In this article, written especially for Russian 
WEE Cis, whis OOCEEUGM Car 2 Hieseial tasme ov 
Inostranata Literatura on the October Revolution, Sartre 
defines the writer's role and shows what he can con- 
tribute to the ideological battle and the struggle 
for peace. 
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"Jean-Paul Sartre nous parle de théAtre"” (Jean-Paul Sartre 
Talks about the eee talk with Bernard Dort. 


a) Théatre populatre, no. 15 (September-October, 
1955), pp. U-9. 


b) Excerpts. Controverse J.-P. Sartre-Jean Vilar 
(The J.-P. Sartre-Jean Vilar Controversy >). L'Express 
(daily), November 24, 1955. 


Jean Vilar replies to Sartre's claim The 7.N.P. 
(Théatre National Populaire) has no popular audience. 


In this important interview, Sartre begins by 
contrasting the bourgeois theater and the people's 
theater, and then situates the contemporary play- 


wrights. 

People's theater. ... fome this expresston 
means all the theater. ... The first thing to show 
a popular audience ts plays meant for tt--wrttten for 
bis wel welleding Gliese bes 3s 5 5 Lia Wagnea, abe any 


example of popular theater I know of was the tour 
Claude Martin made tn the factories with a play about 
Henri Martin. . . . Only bourgeots theater has not 
been a people's theater. The whole theatrtcal tra- 
dition was popular ttll the advent of the bourgeotste. 


Sartre sees a break between Corneille and Racine, 
however, and a break in the tradition of people's 
theater between 1660 and 1730. He continues; 


Personally, I no longer have anything to say to 
the bourgeots. 


But the real problem is undoubtedly not that of 
the structures of the people's theater, or even of 
its themes, but of its technique. 


Yes, for me that's the real problem: to organize 
act and spoken word in such a way that the spoken word, 
instead of seeming merely superfluous, retains a power 
surpassing simple eloquence. : 


I ltked Waiting for Godot very much. I'd even 
say that it's the best thing which has been done tn the 
theater for thirty years. But all the themes in Godot 


are bourgeots: the themes of Loneliness, despair, 
the commonplace, the tnabiltty to communicate. They 
are all inner products of bourgeots loneliness. And 
what Godot stands for--God or the Revolutton--ts not 
what matters. . .. What matters ts that Godot does 
not come because the heroes are weak men, and that 
because of this "sin"--because men are this way--he 


eannot come. 
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ALL Ionesco's work shows us a proverbial 
soetety: the untty of man seen tnside out. 
The problem for these writere is tntegration, . . 
any kind of integratton, thetr integration into any 
kind of society: in thie sense, in being apolitical 
they are also reacttonary. 


Adamov's case is a little different. In fact, 
he's the only one we can expect something of tin the 
realm of people's theater. 


Before concluding with a discussion of The Salem 
Witches (see 56/287), Sartre alludes to a show, a 
peace festival, he planned to put on at the Vé6él da'Hiv'’ 
around 1953 with Fernand Léger, and then points out what 
separates him from Bertolt Brecht: JI deeply believe 
myself that all that mysttficatton should be in a sense 
mystifying. Or rather that when you're dealing with a 
partly mystified crowd you can't rely solely on the 
erowd's erittcal responses. You have to give tt a 
counter-mysttftcation. Just the way itt was done 
during the Counter-Reformation by the Jesutts--those 
Jesuits who were the teachers of our frtende the 
Communists. 


Ces gens-lad nous aiment . . . (Those People Love Us), 


55/278 


se PimMpe@s>RoBs8s5 BO. 12. (Oekzowner, 1955), wm, Fah. 


On the eve of MM. Edgar Faure and Antoine Pinay's 
trip to Moscow, Sartre, referring to the enthusiastic 
welcome Leningrad gave to the French voyagers on the 
liner Batory, hopes for a political rapprochement 
between the U.S.S.R. and France and exhorts the French 
ministers to keep in mind the friendship which is 
growing up between the two peoples. 


"Une Soirée & Pékin avec Jean-Paul Sartre et Simone de 
Beauvoir" (An Evening in Peking with Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir), interview-article by Paul Tillard. 


-- L'Humantté-Dimaneche, October 23, 1955. 


Tillard, who spent an evening with the two writers 
at a Peking little theater and then a restaurant, 
reports their comments, which express an unreserved 
enthusiasm for China. 


SIG 
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"Tout dans ce pays est émouvant" (Everything in This Country 
Moves Yow). interview by Pierre Hentges. 


-- L'Humantté, November 1, 1955. 


Interview made in Moscow upon Sartre's return 
from China and giving his impressions of the U.S.S.R., 
which he is visiting for the second time. 


To the question, "What do they think of the 
Russians in China?" Sartre replies: JI'L2 only say 
this: every time I walked around the streets there, 
they took me for a Russian (for the Chinese, a white 
man t8 a Russian) and they weleomed me wtth open 
arms. . .. fo think there could be any reason for a 
break between these two peoples is sheer madness. 


Sartre says of the U.S.S.R.: This country is far 
more moving, more touching than anything I'd been able 
to tmagtne. 


55/280 


Mes impressions sur la Chine nouvelle (My Impressions of 
the New China), article translated into Chinese. 


-- Jen Minh Jen Pao (The People's Daily) (Peking), 
November 2, 1955. 


This article is cited by David Rousset, who attacks 
it very violently in Demain (January 5-11, 1955). We 
were unable to consult it. Sartre says that he said 
more or less the same thing he said in his article 
for Franee-Observateur (see 55/281). Concerning the 
attack by Rousset, who in his article had written 
"Sartre is a traitor," the latter had this to say: 

I tet him talk: you don't answer Rousset; you let 
him earn hits daily bread the best he ean (SITUATIONS, 


Wit, Wo LSS). 


55) // Bie 
La Chine que j'at vue (The China I Saw). 


-- FPrance-Observateur, December 1, 1955; December 8, 
UID « 
A preliminary note specifies: "This article is 


excerpted from a long study which Jean-Paul Sartre 


is presently writing about his recent trip to China." 
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Sartre never completed this project. It was Simone 
de Beauvoir who took it up with her book, La Longue 
Marche (The Long March) (Gallimard, 1957). Les Temps 
modernes also published a special issue (nos. 127-28 
[September-October, 1956]) entitled "Chine d'hier et 
d'aujourd'hui" (China Yesterday and Today) (see also 
54/250). 


The article begins by comparing the Russian 
Revolution, which sprang from defeat, and the Chinese 
Revolution, which was born of victory. What is striking 
from the outset in China is that the country is in 
order: Paradoxically, the Chinese Revolution began by 
banishing inflation, destitution, price rises, itnse- 
eurtty, anarchy, and loeal despottsms--in short, the 
train of abuses whitch conservatives think must accompany 
revolutions. .. . All the terrors of the revolution 
were caused by the weakness of the central authority: 
the reason why terror ts an unknown word in China, : 
why Mao Tse-tung's government has been able to show 
the admtrable moderatton I saw so many stgns of, ts that 
his vietortous army, by putting down roots among the 
people, gave him from the start what no other 
revoluttonary government ever had--the calm of 
omntpotence. 


Sartre continues with a description of the original 
characteristics of the Chinese Revolution. He stresses 
especially the example of the "happy capitalist" whom 
the state maintains because he knows his job: Yes, 
that's what you can see tn China: a eapitaltst who ts 
artificially maintained by the very process whieh ought 
to "eliminate" him, a ecapttalist who by his unfailing 
pursutt of hts capitalist activities, voluntarily 
econtrtbutes to the construction of the regime which 
will destroy him. 


Speaking of the construction of Chinese socialism, 
Sartre notes: Everythtng leads us to a singular dis- 
covery: the present realtty of China is her future. 

In fifty years, Mao Tse-tung promises that a new 
etvilization will flower. . . . Sometimes this projected 
half-century set down on the great plains upset us 
personally: tt ereated a complicity among the Chinese 
welcoming us whitch Left us out. One of us said, 

"In China, you feel already dead." That's often true; 
for the most tangible reality is a future the young 

will see and we most certainly will not. A hospital-- 
brand new, well painted, very modern, but sttll waiting 
for some of tts equipment and all of tts patients--a 
faetory as big as a town but still empty, all these 
rutns of the future lead you far more than the Colosseum 
does to meditate on death. 
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55/282 
"Sartre Views the New China," interview by K. S. Karol. 
-- New Statesman and Natton, December 3, 1955. 


After having noted that Sartre is very hard to 
interview because he talks so much, leads the discussion 
himself, and changes the subject very quickly, Karol 
summarizes the comments which Sartre made on his return 
from China and which are exactly the same as those in 
the Franece-Observateur article. 


NOTE: On February 2, 1956, Sartre presided over a 

press conference on China which was organized at the 
Palais d'Orsay by the Friends of France and China. He 
especially protested certain articles by Robert Guillain 
and said in particular that he had had complete freedom 
of movement during his trip to China. See L'’Humantté 
for February 3 and some excerpts from Sartre's remarks 
in the February 18, 1956, Femmes francaises. 


55/NOTE 1. 


In his book, Sartre par lui-méme (Sartre by Himself) 
(Seuil, 1955) Francis Jeanson quotes many scraps from 
conversations he had with Sartre. Let us point out that 
this excellent study, which we have mentioned many times 
already, is at the present date the biggest success 
in the Ecrivains de toujours series, with 150,000 copies 
printed up to 1968. 


55 Ow 2, 


In the "Connaissance de Sartre" (Understanding Sartre) 
issue of the Cahiers de la Compagnie Madeleine Renaud-- 
Jean-Louts Barrault (Notebooks of the Madeleine Renaud-- 
Jean-Louis Barrault Company) (Cahier XIII [October, 1955]), 
Colette Audry reports on pp. 54-55 the subject of a play 
Sartre was planning to write and told to her. This subject, 
in which we find elements of BARIONA, THE CHIPS ARE DOWN, 
and THE FLIES, is entitled "Le Pari" (The Wager, as in Pascal's 
famous "Le Pari"). We reprint the passage tn extenso below: 


"The curtain rises on a destitute couple of displaced 
persons who are at the depths of their despair, all the more 


so since the woman has discovered she is expecting. The 
woman and the man are talking. The husband wants the wife 
to have an abortion; the wife instinctively rebels. The 


husband argues, tells her that if it's to have a kid who'll 
have a life like theirs, it really isn't worth it to bring 
another wretch into this world. The wife answers, ‘But, 
who says he'll be wretched?' Discussion between husband 
and wife, who do not agree about what will come out of this 


Sle) 


5 NCW 2 


pregnancy. Suddenly, a thunderclap; fantastic effect in 
the style of the medieval theater. 


"Appearance of a supernatural, let's say more-or-less 
diabolical character. 


"This character takes an interest in the couple and 
says, 'My friends, I see you are uncertain about your child's 
lot. I'm going to give you a big present. I'm going to 
show you the life which awaits him, and then by contemplating 
it you shall decide whether you ought to keep it or get rid 
of it. You understand of course that his life is irrevocably 
traced out on the level of episode, plot, and action: 
nothing in it can be altered. Everyone is ready behind 
that curtain; one person only is missing--your child. Do 
you wish to see his life?' The couple acquiesces. Thunder- 
© ILE 


"The curtain parts and reveals a stage filled with E 
different mansions, as in the Middle Ages. Al11 the 
characters who are to meet the child and then the man are 
Wales 5 SENSI Chas sil GB Se wees o 


"With the help of the characters in the different 
squares, the supernatural character gives a lively description 
of the existence of this human being who is to be born. It 
is an atrocious existence: troubles, poverty, and finally 
GISEKE I Ein wie Swale. 


"Tt grows dark, the curtain falls and the supernatural 
character now says to the couple, 'Now that you know the 
life your child will have, all you have to do is decide. 
Good-by, my friends.' And he disappears. 


"The husband gloats and says to his wife, 'Well now 
you know what you have to do; if you feel like giving birth 
to a wretch, go ahead, but you know for sure his life will 
be a martyrdom.' And the wife stubbornly replies, 
EErsomed sy, WY IIL ineie las! al jaw whiee@iniein eli wrysinie . % 


"_-But you idiot, how can he, since nothing in his 
life can be changed?--Maybe he won't change his life, but 
WU Wee MSIIUI wires wow wie.” 


"Paced with a dimwit like this, the husband is discour- 
aged, and the couple disappears after having decided that the 
wife will have her kid. This is the end of the first part. 


"When the second part begins, the curtain rises on the 
same squares with the same characters as before, only this 
time there is one extra character--the young man who is the 
son of the couple of displaced persons. 


"Thus the audience knows what his life will be and he 
is the only one who does not know what is going to happen. 


"As a matter of fact he makes no material changes in 
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his existence, and his life ends as agreed at the stake. 
But thanks to his personal contribution, his choice, and 


his sense of freedom, he transforms this atrocious life into 
& sublime life. 


"I think that this is a subject which gives us an almost 
physical understanding of what Sartre means by the word 
freedom." 


Soy NOME sy: 


In an article entitled “Jean-Paul Sartre: A Portrait" 
(Dalthouste Revtew, XLV, no. 1 [spring, 1967], 78-89), Peter H. 
Thomas describes a lecture on time Sartre gave at the 
Amphithéatre Richelieu of the Sorbonne in the fall of 1955. 


B21 


1956 


NEKRASSOV, play in eight tableaux. 


See 55/265. 


56/282 A 


¥ 


"Jean-Paul Sartre," interview in Russian. 


~~ Teatr (Moscow), no. 1 ([January], 1956), pp. 156-59. 


Excellent interview Sartre gave in Moscow on his 
return from China about contemporary French theater. 
Criticizing the conditions under which French theater 
operates (bourgeois public limited to two to three 
hundred thousand people, excessive centralization in 
Paris, influence or the right-wing press). Sartre 
advocates a new theatrical policy which would give 
the true calling of the theater, that of reaching the 
masses, back to it. He takes a dig in passing at 
Jean Anouilh (who for thirty years has done nothing 
but elaborate one sole and solitary tdea: purtty 
ean only be attatned itn death; life ts a eompromise), 
Eyal Cowie. awl SibinS Es CS ues KASS WA NOM, wae 
Théatre National Populaire, which he would like to 
see perform in Moscow. He judges, to conclude, that 
the predominant foreign influence is that of Bertolt 
Brecht and that the success of Anton Chekhov's plays 
in France is due to their lack of action and their 
atmosphere of impotence and suffocation. 


56/282 B 


Slovo kK sovietskim druziam (Message to Our Soviet Friends). 
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-- Pravda, [January] 2, 1956, p. 2. 


A brief New Year's message in which Sartre 
expresses satisfaction that 1955 has brought an 
increased number of contacts between France and the 
U.S.S.R.; he hopes that in the interest of peace there 
will be more in 1956. 


56 / 23s 
Le Réformisme et les fétiches (Reformism and Fetishes). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 122 (February, 1956), pp. 
1153-64. 


be Reprinted ines iPRUADPEONS: | Vaal. 


Pierre Hervé, a Communist intellectual who per- 
formed important funetions in the P.C. (Communist 
Party) had published in January, 1956, a little work 
entitled La Révotution et les féttehes (Revolution and 
Fetishes) (published by La Table Ronde) in which he 
eriticized in a guarded way the absence of democratic 
discussion and the dogmatism of his party. The book 
had some repercussions and was violently attacked by 
the Communist press, especially by Guy Besse in the 
January 25, 1956, Humanité. On February 14, Hervé 
was expelled from the party by decision of the 
Political Bureau. 


The article Sartre devoted to the affair is dated 
February 10, 1956, that is, four days before Hervé's 
expullsaion. | luis Striking an the moderation of ts 
tone, even though it judges Communist intellectuals 
very harshly. Wanting to maintain the good relations 
with the P.C. he enjoyed at the time, Sartre pointed 
out the inadequacies of Hervé's book but at the same 
time deplored the methods Guy Besse used to criticize 
him. He added: Borne by history, the P.C. shows 
extraordinary objective tntelligence--tt ts rarely 
wrong and dges what ts needed--but this intelligence, 
whieh ts one with praxis,ts not often embodied in tts 
intellectuals. As a matter of fact, although [Marxism] 
has been, stnee the death of bourgeots thought, our 
only Culture, sinee tt alone enables us to understand 
men, works, and events,the Communist intellectuals' 
resignation has left it to non-Marxists to carry out 
investigations for which Marxist methods would have 
been more fruitful. (Among the books which have 
advaneed knowledge and which he emphasized have never 
tneluded Communists as thetr authors, Sartre cites in 
particular the works of Guillemin and Lévi-Strauss.) 
His conelusion is decisive: Marxtsm in Franee has 
eome to a halt. Sartre will subsequently analyze the 
causes of this halt in Search for a Method (see also 


56/284). 
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Hervé replied in Lettre @ Sartre et &@ quelques 
autres par la méme occaston (A Letter to Sartre and 
Some Others Concerning the Same Subject) (La Table 
Ronde, April, 1956). In their May, 1956, issue, Les 
Temps modernes announced for publication an article 
py Sartre entitled "Réponse & Pierre Hervé et & quelques 
autres" (Reply to Pierre Hervé and to Several Others). 
It was to serve as a conclusion to The Communists and 
Peace but was never written, having given way to The 
Ghost of Stalin. 


Interview given to a Slovak paper. 


a) Pravda [?], peginning of 1956. Unconsulted text 


whose dateis difficult to determine. - 


b) Excerpts translated into Russian in Literaturnata 


Gazeta ([March] 15, 1956), p. 4. 


56/284 


This interview, given in Paris, bears on literature 
and on sa ntite si prone usr. 


Literature ts worthless tf polittes ts unknown 
to itt and itt has no connectton with real ltfe. By 
real life I mean life in all its complexity, richness 
and diversity. .. . The writer must show not only 
the destiny of heroes but also the soetal conditions 
whteh determine that destiny. ... I think so-called 
"psychological novels"--those whose authors stress only 
the passtons of thetr characters--are doomed to fatlure. 


Concerning his autobiography, Sartre says: JI 
would like many fifty-year-olds to recognize themselves 
tn the hero of this book (from French translation by 
Rybalka and Contat). 


Réponse &@ Pierre Naville (Reply to Pierre Naville). 


PP. 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 123 (March-April, 1956), 
ILS WOS 2S . 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VII. 


Reply, dated March 23, 1956, to an article by 
Pierre Naville entitled “Les mésaventures de Nekrassov" 
(The Misadventures of Nekrassov) (France-Observateur, 
March 8, 1956). This article attacked the one Sartre 
wrote about Hervé (see 56/283). Naville, in substance, 
wrote that it is false to claim that Marxism has come 
to a halt unless one equates Marxism, as Naville said 
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Sartre had, with the Communist Party. Sartre denounces 
Naville's mistaken interpretation of his article. 

His reply gives him a chance to say more precisely 

what he thinks about the claim Naville COMcee wel. we) 
state briefly his idea of the meaning of the 
de-Stalinization announced by the Twentieth Congress, 
and to ask that there be, among leftists, even tn the 
Liveltest diseussions, a tone of courtesy and 
camaraderte. You will note that this is the last 
EWPwCLSILS. jOwsCre Fue) wing lyweScike following the Hungarian 
business, in which Sartre defends the P.C. «Communist 
Party) (I am far from elatming that the party has never 
been wrong. I am only saytng that on the whole, its 
stands have been correct). 


Naville replied with "Les nouvelles mésaventures 
de Wekrassov" (The New Misadventures of Nekrassov) 
(Sronce-Opeervaceun, Aprii 19, 1956). His two articles 
are reprinted in the book L'Intellectuel Communtste 
{The Communist Intellectual) (Riviére, 1956, pp. 57-60 
and 60-64). Let us recall, if need be, that Pierre 
Waville had been since 1927 a Marxist oppositional 
iiGedsct Walon lr otisiey sb tendencies, and the author 
of numerous works which Sartre in this article judges 
Wee laeyres la dlay 5 


56/285 
Le Colontalisme est un systéme (Colonialism Is a System). 


a) In Colontalisme et guerre d'Algérte (Colonialism 
and the Algerian War). Brochure. Cemcg~es ges Ibnpeillecwie ils . 
1956, Includes, among others, pieces by Jean-Jacques Mayoux, 
Dyonis Mascolo, Robert Barrat, Daniel Guérin, Michel Leiris, 
and Jean Rous. 


b) Les Temps modernes, no. 123 (March-April, 1956), 
Me, Ws Pisses. 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, V. 


Text of remarks made at a meeting for peace in 
Algeria held on January 27, 1956, at the Salle Wagram 
AGEs Wide BSRiIs Oa ils IACIERO Mm CommmlGEes Ose Ia wedi ac wells 
Against Continuing the War in North Africa. Sartre's 
remarks of this meeting are preceded in the same issue 
of Les Temps modernes (pp. 1366-70) by Aimé Césaire's. 


Sartre warns against neocolontaltst mysttfteatton 
and in doing so undertakes an analysis of the economic 
mechanisms of colonial exploitation from the nineteenth 
CeMwwmiey SO whi jews Sale o His argumentation, which is 
Thoronmphilgecioie Une m ted sian Cc clay siccmc mc Omibe sibiaiplac:. 

He arrives at the following conclusion: The only 
thing we can and should try to do--but today it ts the 
main thing that needs to be done--ts to struggle 
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[at the] stde [of the Algerian people] to free the 
Algertans and the French together from colonial 
tyranny. 


56/286 
Interview by M. N. in Serbian. 
ba Poleanun Gelereaia), Loniyll 25, 1956, m. f- 


Interview given during a trip to Yugoslavia and 
dealing chiefly with the theater (Samuel Beckett, 
Arthur Adamov, Eugéne TIonesco). 


Sartre will subsequently give several interviews 
and articles to Poltttka. 


56/287 


Les Soretéres de Salem (The Salem Witches), film script 
drawn from Arthur Miller's play, The Cruectble. 


a) "Les Soretéres de Salem & 1'écran: Dans la prison 
de Salem. Dialogue de Jean-Paul Sartre" (The Salem Witches 
Chil Glass Sere Eyal S In the Salem Jail. Dialogue by Jean-Paul 
Sartre"). Les Lettres francgatses, August 2-8, 1956. 


Only published excerpt of Sartre's adaptation: one of 
the final scenes between John Proctor and his wife, Elizabeth. 
Proctor is going to be hanged if he does not sign a confession 
that he is a witch. His wife comes to beg him to live. He 
refuses. She finally approves of his choice. 


This Cornelian situation (ef. Polyeuete) is rendered 
in an eminently Sartrian dialogue. Example: You thought 
I was your judge and I was only your executtoner. 


b) Unpublished seript. There are several manuscripts of 
this, one of which is dated "November '55-February '56," 
and then, for the last part, "April-May, '56," and another 
of which is a typed version 286 pages long (with notes added 
to the beginning and the end) covering 669 shots. 


Sartre had once thought about publishing the text 
of The Salem Witches and of "Typhus" in a single volume 
(see 53/NOTE). 


The story of this script is rather easy to deter- 
mine. Sartre had judged very harshly the adaptation 
by Marcel Aymé staged with great success at the Théatre 
Sarah-Bernhardt in 1955, and he had spoken at length 
about the play in an interview given to Théatre 
populatre (see 55/276) shortly after NEKRASSOV: 
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[I like] many things about Rouleau's produetion. As 
for the play, what bothers me is the ambiguity of its 
eoneluston. Out of a speetfically American phenomenon 
they've made something whieh is universal and whitch, 

at the same time, no longer says anything, except per- 
haps that intolerance is everywhere and that everything 
always comes down to the same thing. 


The mistake was no doubt to have let Marcel Aymé 
adapt the play. Thereby the whole vtolent, passtonate 
stde of tt disappeared. The "witches" are no Longer 
stressed; the soctal dimenston of the business has been 
eompletely blurred out. 


As a matter of facet, the play concerns a struggle 
between old-stock immigrants and new, between rtch and 
poor, for land ownershtp. We no longer see this in 
Aymé's adaptation. We see a man being pursued for no 
elear reason, and the entire coneluston of The Salem 
Witches springs from a dtsturbing tdealtsm. Montand's 
death, and the facet that he accepts it, would have made 
sense tf thts had been presented as a rebelltous act 
at the heart of a soctal struggle. But in the per- 
formance at the Théa@tre Sarah-Bernhardt, this soetal 
struggle has become tneomprehenstble, and Montand's 
death seems to be a purely ethteal attitude, not a free 
act he performs in order to spread seandal abroad and 
effectively reject his sttuatton, the only aet he can 
still perform. 


Watered down and castrated thts way, Mtller's play 
seems to me to be tn a very prectse sense a mysttfying 
play. . . . And this because we never get a clear view 
of the real political and soctal aspects of the wtteh- 
hunt phenomenon. 


What led Sartre to adapt The Salem Witehes to the 
sereen was his need, after NEKRASSOV, to write another 
piece against McCarthyism. The script was written 
between November, 1955, and May, IOS 6 ., The movie, 
which was produced by Raymond Rouleau and starred Yves 

< Montand, Simone Signoret, and Myléne Demongeot in the 
leading roles, came out in 1957 (see Appendix). 


56/288 


Remarks at a colloquium organized in Venice from March 25 
to March 31, 1956, by the European Culture Society. 


a) Complete text of the debates. "Discordia Concors: 
Rencontre Est-Ouest & Venise" (Dtseordta Coneors: The 
East-West Meeting in Venice). Comprendre (Venice), no. 16, 


September, 1956, pp. 201-301. An index allows one to refer 
Pee GIy iO) Brew S S TeSudenelies 


b) Excerpts. "Entre Merleau-Ponty, Sartre, Silone et 
les écrivains soviétiques, premier dialogue Est-Ouest 4 
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Venise" (The First East-West Dialogue in Venice between 
Merleau-Ponty, Sartre, Silone and the Soviet Writers). 
L'Express, October 19, 1956. 


The European Culture Society is an organization 
which was founded in 1950 and which brings together 
PSUAMESES, ESPwUS ws 4 Weel wees 5 Eyed Winyelileeinwedks wee 
most Eastern and Western European countries. At the 
Venice meeting the following big names took part: 
Mikhail Alpatov, Karl Barth, J. D. Bernal, Umberto 
Campagnolo, Konstantin Fedine, Jacques Havet, Jaroslaw 
Iwaszkiewicez,Carlo Levi, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Guido 
Piovene, Boris Polevoi-Kampov, Alan Pryce-Jones, Marko 
RaLsiaS, SEeiee, Wee wae Sade, Siewlaen Sieinaoie., 
Giuseppe Ungaretti, Vercors, and Victor Volodine. 


The complete text of the debates is rather dull 
reading, but as a document it has a certain interest-- 
especially if one considers its date. The Twentieth 
Congress of the C.P. (Communist Party) of the Soviet - 
Union had just taken place, and had speeded up the thaw 
in East-West relations. A few months later the 
Hungarian business was going for a time to put a brutal 
stop to these developments, and the "board conference" 
decided on for the coming year at the end of the meeting 
@ewmilel men; je Ineitel , 


The debate begins with the concept of commitment 
and continues, with many detours, with an exploration 
of the possibilities of exchanges between cultured men 
in the East and West. 


For us the chief interest of this text is that 
it is the only one recording a discussion between 
Sartre and Merleau-Ponty--(concerning the circumstances 
in which the two men come together again at this meeting 
in Venice after nearly three years of separation, see 
SITUATIONS, IV, p. 280). We reprint below the essential 
parts of this discussion, which took place during the 
second session on March 26. Merleau-Ponty had inter- 
vened to demand that the debates be brought to bear 
on the philosophical problems raised by the "thaw"; 
he asked whether the new Soviet line implied that they 
were abandoning the “intellectual line of the cold 
war, according to which the intellectual life is not 
a dialogue but a struggle," and whether the thaw was 
going to provide the basis for a "new universalisn." 
And he added, "In my opinion this is possible only at 
the price of a very deep and consubstantial change in 
the Soviet regime." 


SARTRE: I'd like to reply to a point Merleau- 
Ponty ratsed about the thaw and the situation it puts 
us tn, It seems to me there's one questton Merleau- 
Ponty forgot to ask, because he evidently econstders the 
thaw--he satd so himself--to be the thaw of that half 
of mankind whieh is Communist. But when it's so eold 
that half of mankind ts frozen, it's only reasonable 
to see tf the other half isn't frozen too. So what 
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I wished someone had asked is not simply what we ought 
to do in the faee of the Russian thaw, but how we too 
ought to thaw ourselves out, and do so tn relation to 
the Russians. It seemed to me that Merleau-Ponty's 

way of putting the problem didn't get us any farther 
atong; beeause as Silone said, it had been put the same 
way earlter. I notteed a turning potnt in Merleau- 
Ponty's remarks. I was completely in agreement wtth him 
up through his demonstratton, tin terms of texts of 
Engels and Marx, that mankind's masterpieces have no 
tmmedtately determinable relationship to soctoeconomte 
conditions, and that consequently we could legitimately 
ask the Russtans and the Peoples' Democracies to appre- 
etate works ereated in different condittons wtthout 
trytng to relate them immediately to soectoeconomic 
ertteria. And then tmmedtately after this he said he 
was putting the question thts way to the Russians: 

Do you grant that, not only tn the realm of works of 

art but in that of Amertean soetology and psychology, 
there can be truths which outstrip the level of research 
in the Eastern countries? Now tt seems to me that this 
way of putting the question involves a leap. Because in 
this ease tt has to be made quite elear that a soectology 
has atms, forms part of an tdeology, and has methods 
whteh are not a dtalectteal method, that tt has goats, 
even soetal goals; and although truths may be effecttvely 
discovered by these methods, a Marxist can never 
constder them tn tsolatton. 


MERLEAU-PONTY: DP stated very clleariy thar there 
is no question of using these methods to justify 
American sociology. I only asked whether they admit, 
with their new perspective, that truths can be 
discovered in a socially inferior regime. 


SARTRE: O.K. Only what has to be added is, on 
condition that these truths be recogntzed from the 
Marxist point of view, on condition that the Marxists 
want to integrate them into their system. JI do not 
think that--thaw or not--people with a cultural ‘ 
ideology ltke Marxism can be asked to accept a truth 
which ts part of another tdeologteal system without 
trying first to determine the conditions under which 
tt might be integrated into Marxism. I am ratsing 
the questton precisely because in the many 
conversations I've had today with Communist intellectuals 
I've found that this ts thetr positton. 


Here we're getting at the basts of the cultural 
problem, which is that cultures are also tdeologtes. 
We're not recognizing this here, and I consider our 
failure to do so one of the proofs that we in the West 
are not thawed out ourselves. We are not recognizing 
that we Ltve in an age of bourgeots ideology tn exactly 
the same way as the Russtans' ideas are eondittoned 


by the Russian ideology. This conditioning is direct 
and systematic. In our part of the world, what is 
proper to the bourgeots tdeology ts diversity. But gig 
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wouldn't be hard to point out, in most of the things 
I've heard thie morning, what constitutes bourgeors 
idealism, to show what level it belongs to, and to prove 
that we haven't done such a good job of making the 
problem elear because tt ts not just a matter of 
finding the universal by trying to put the question 
properly; we are dealing with a culture contact between 
two ideological types. So for me the real problem 1s 
not to look for a universal in the sense of tdeas valtd 
in both systems, but rather to ask the Communists to 
discuss ideas from the Marxist point of view, seeing 
what they can aecept, in the same way that we ourselves 
should understand the ideas from our tdeologiecal potnt 
of view, on our basis. Thus tt would not be a matter 
of an unopposed universality, but on the contrary, of 

a universality through opposition, a progressive 
untversality. I think we should begin a movement 
toward rapprochement through discussion, but not hope 
to find a common content for any given tdea. Z 


In these discussions, we ought to try to change 
our point of view too. It seems to me that ttll now 
we have been mainly asking the Russtans questions, and 
tt seems quite natural to me that we should: "What do 
you want to do? What wtll you accept? What cultural 
changes are contemporary events producing tn the 
U.S.S.R.?" These questtons should be asked; and in my 
vtew the Russtans would be right to ask us the same 
sorts of questtons. 


MERLEAU-PONTY: I didn't try to establish a common 
eontent by suppressing what separates us, which is what 
the Marxists condemn us for doing. I have no objec- 
tions to the idea that we ought to try to understand 
the socioeconomic origin of our biases and ideologies, 
while the Russians would try to integrate things from 
outside into their way of thinking. I don't think I 
said anything which would deny this. 


SARTRE: Just the same you were concerned with 
untversalitty, weren't you? 


MERLEAU-PONTY: I used the word universality 
WEEMS his GS Gite Glal gy Gls seo A? Wisi weiss maha ep 
And Sartre is talking universality too when he talks 
this way. Because he's thinking in terms of ideology, 
and what does our meeting here represent from an 
ideological point of view? It is obviously a super- 
structure of the Western bourgeoisie. But does this 
fact negate everything we'll do here? 


SARTRE: No, because we also have representatives 
of the other side in our midst. 


MERLEAU-PONTY: But up till now they haven't 


spoken. And even if they don't, I think the time 
will not be wasted, because as soon as you begin to 
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discuss in the way we are discussing, you necessarily 

gO beyond the concept of ideology. Ideology, when I 

use it in speaking to someone, consists in telling 

him that I cannot consider anything he says intrinsically, 
because he is part of a particular social structure, and 
that anything I say has no truth WEAVE, ISGGEMIENS IL iO 

am only the expression of a different social class. 

As soon as we speak the way we're speaking now, we go 
beyond the conception of ,ideologies. 


SARTRE: I don't think we dos because then you're 
considering tdeology in an extreme form the way Hervé 
does tn the preface to hts book. Ideas can have value, 
even great value, within an ideology; but thetr value 
springs from two inseparable critical estimates. 
Because I reject the "etther internal ertttetsm or 
soetoeconomte eritictsm" alternative. I think both 
ertttetsms are necessary, and both are interrelated. 


For some time now I've been insisting on what 
I call, in unfortunate terminology, a totalitarian 
ertticism, that ts an internal and a soetoeconomte 
erttteism combined. I don't think thts means gtvting 
up the tdeologteal point of vtew, but simply gtving up 
the sectartan tdeology whitch consists tn saying that 
everything whteh comes from here is false because tt's 
tdeologteally false, and that everything which comes 
fram there ts good because it's tdeologtcally good. 


MERLEAU-PONTY: I tried to put myself in a 
Marxist's shoes by repeatedly emphasizing that what 
I was saying went beyond its Marxist content, but 
that it could after all be integrated into Marxism on 
condition that it be looked at in such and such a way. 
Darire Was saying that yow can't ask 8 Marxist to e@rant 
a truth which comes from outside his way of thinking 
unless it can be integrated into it. But what is 
Marxism anyhow? 


SARTRE: It's a posttton whtch cannot acknowledge 
an organtzed body of Amertean tnvesttgattons and 
inducttons unless they are taken up agatn tn a Marxist 
eontext, that ts, unless at bottom there ts a study 
of the economie strueture and so on whieh wtll atlow 
us to situate a superstructure. I am so convineed of 
this that I recently told a Communist that the whole 
of psychoanalysts can be tntegrated tnto Marxism, 
but I wtll never ask a Marxtst to accept psychoanalysts 
as an tsolated discipline. I'll ask him to reintegrate 
it, by having him notice, for example, that after all, 
the life history of an uncouth tndtvidual stmply re- 
peats his family htstory, that is, the history of the 
soetety, and that consequently one may very well, to 
a certain extent and even normally, retnstate 
psychoanalysts as a disetpline forming part of 
soetoeconomte inquiry. But I will never ask him to 
take psychoanalysis as a truth which goes beyond Marxism. 


MERLEAU-PONTY: In order for the Marxist to inte- 
Pacene ome lence Ome cane les rm Cu Cun NE iCmalES) begin by taking it 
seriously. And he couldn't strip it of all value by 
simply saying it's a bourgeois ideology. 
SSL 
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SARTRE: It's true that it's a bourgeots tdeology, 
but it won't be any longer if tt ts Liberated from the 
other side. It's bourgeots in its Limitations and nega- 
tions, but it doesn't have to be if tt is taken up again 
within a whole. 


MERLEAU-PONTY: That is a transubstantiation. We 
still have to begin by recognizing that this bourgeois 
problem has hit on something, and that to this extent, 
consequently, the theory of ideologies is inadequate. 


SARTRE: You can always say that a partteular 
truth can be found in any ideology; but tf you transport 
tt tnto a different ideology, it has to be viewed, 
reviewed, and integrated. And I don't think you'll 
find any disagreement about this today, at Least not 
among the French Marxist intellectuals I've spoken to. 
They can see the posstbility of adopting any parttcular 
truth whatsoever, as long as tt te integrated into 
Marxtem. 


MERLEAU-PONTY: My question grants that all this 


is possible in conversation. We've been doing it for 
years in our conversations with our Communist compatriots, 
who are nice and intelligent in conversation. But in 


practice, it's something else. 


SARTRE: ALL I'm asking is that instead of arriving 
at the coexistence of an idea here and an idea there, 
as Merleau-Ponty seems to want us to, we grant that 
eoextstence can only be a dynamic movement of tintegra- 
BLOW 


The two philosophers! disagreements come out clearly 
in this discussion. We must point out that they defended 
the same positions during the debate on the final 
statement, and that Merleau-Ponty granted during a 
subsequent session that Sartre's points about the need 
for a "thaw" in the West were well taken. 


56/289 


"Aprés Budapest, Sartre parle" (After Budapest, Sartre 
Speaks), interview. 


-- L'Express, supplement to no. 281 (November 9, 1956). 
This interview was widely disseminated in other countries. 


"After Budapest," anonymous translation. 
== Evergreen Reviews 1,000.91 (1957) 5-23. 


Sartre was in Rome when the Hungarian uprising 
broke out. The Soviet repression of it filled him 
with anguish and rebelliousness: he did not hesitate 
an instant in denouncing it, although he did not want 
to deny completely the efforts he had made since 1952 
to establish a rapprochement with the P.C. ¢(Communist 
Party) by struggling with all his might against anti- 
Communism (see Foree of Circumstance, pp. 357-64). 
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(heise leelieke ain Ia ie Ieee vel time, after the second 
Soviet intervention (November I) in making known his 
Outraged condemnation. Sartre's relations with 
Franece-Observateur were strained at this time (see 
SITUATIONS, VII, pp. 135 ff.); this accounts for his 
having given L'Express the interview. Moreover, he 
had the weekly explain that the reason why he eee a6 
in spite of their many political disagreements had 
been "to state his position as soon and as fully as 
possible. 


That position is perfectly clear: although Sartre 
explains the intervention in terms of the threat of a 
complete Lltqutdatton of what are ealled the socialist 


bases of the regime, he immediately adds: But to 
explain ts not to excuse: no matter what the cause, 
the tnterventiton was a ertme. .. . And the ertme, tn 


my eyes, does not consist in the armored attack on 
Budapest alone, but in the faet that the attack was 
made posstble ne perhaps necessary (from the Russtan 
potnt of vtew, obvtously) by twelve years of imbectlity 


and terror, , . What the Hungarian people are showing 
us wtth their Diao ts the complete bankruptey of 
soetalism as tmported Russtan merchandise. Without 


TWtevp aliases 196) labial jas eo, Telos: ISS) al Eial responsibility, he also 
points out the role that American policy played in the 
process whose upshot was the Hungarian business: The 
Marshall Plan, to begin with. Its avowed aim was to 
prevent the eonstruetion of soetaltsm in the "satel- 
lites." Amertea's responstbiltty in the present events 
ts undentable. But the brutal revelation of Khrushchev's 
secret report to the Twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union seemed to him to be a 
serious blunder: They should have known what they 
wanted and how far they were willing to go, and under- 
taken reforms wtthout shouting tt beforehand from the 
rooftops, but dotng tt progressively. From this 

point of vtew, thetr most grievous error was probably 
the Khrushehev report; for tn my optnion it ts erazy 

to make a publte, offtetal denunetation of a sacred 
eharaecter who has long represented the regime, and to 
set forth all hts crimes tn detail, unless the populace 
have been prevtously prepared for such frankness by 

a stzable tnerease in thetr standard of living. 


Sartre sums up his own position in the following 
terms: I eondemn the Russtan aggresston completely 
and unreservedly. Wtthout holding the Russtan people 
responstble for it, I repeat that their present — 
government has committed a ertme, and that a faettonal 
struggle within the ruling etreles has given to one 
group (military "hardliners," old Stalinists?) a 
power greater than that of the Staltnism tt denounced. 


ALL history's ertmes are forgotten; we have 
forgotten ours and gradually other nattons wtll forget 
them. The day may come when thts erime of the U.S.S.R. 
will be forgotten, tf tts government changes and those 
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who replace it try to really apply the prinetple of 
equality in thetr relattons to soctalist and nonsoctalist 
nations altke. For the time betng there ts nothing 

else to do but condemn. Regretfully, but completely, 

I am breaking my ttes with my frtends among Russian 
writers who are not denouncing (or cannot denounce) 


the Hungartan massacre. It ts no longer posstble to 
be friendly toward the ruling factton of the Sovtet 
bureaucracy: horror ts in power. 


Sartre condemns just as firmly the leadership 
of the P.C.F. (French Communist Party), which approved 
the Russian Army's bloody intervention: As much as I 
say that after years of uneasiness, rancor, and bitter- 
ness tt may be posstble to reestabltsh relations with 
the Sovtet Unton--all tt would take would be a clear 
change tn its polttteal tendenetes--just as much do I 
say that tt ts not and never wtll be posstble to 
reestablish relations with the men who are presently - 
leading the French Communist Party. Each one of their 
phrases, each one of thetr gestures, ts the end result 
of thirty years of lytng and sclerosts. Their reacttons 
are wtthout qualtftcatton the reacttons of trresponstble 
men. 


Speaking finally of the repercussions the 
Hungarian business is having for the situation of the 
Left in France, Sartre says that his hope rests ultimately 
in a new kind of Popular Front whose medtattng element 
could be the "New Left." The Christian Left, whtch 
really does extst and which ts really on the Left, and 
the dynamite elements of radtcalism ttself, the un- 
organised, could jotn thts broad stream. But tf this 
development does not take place, we must say frankly 
that the Left ts lost. And he concludes: No matter 
how much I disttke breaking wtth the Communtst Party, 
I ean do tt because I denounced the Algertan War in 
time. TI am not tn eontradtetton wtth all the stncere, 
honest men on the Left, even those who are sttll in 
the ranks of the P.C. I am still tn soltdartty wtth 
them, even tf they reject me tomorrow. 


In The Ghost of Stalin (see 57/291), Sartre 
developed the reasons for his condemnation at length. 


it must be recalled once again that on November 7. 
Sartre, along with the other members of the board of 
directors of the C.N.E. (National Writers' Committee) 
(which he belonged to at the time), signed a letter 
(published under the title "Contre l'intervention 
soviétique" (Against the Soviet Intervention), 
France-Observateur, November 8, 1956, and translated 
in Dieaent, IV [winter, 19571, 2, 95), woten was 
concerned in particular with asking Janos Kadar to 
"protect the physical and moral interests of Hungarian 
writers." Thirty-five Russian writers signed an Open 
Letter to French Writers (Ltteraturnata Gazeta, 
November 21, 1956) in which they disapproved of the 
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stand that Sartre and his fellow writers had taken. 

The reply, which included Sartre as one of its signers, 
is entitled "Réponse collective aux écrivains 
soviétiques"” (A Joint Reply to Soviet Writers) and 

was published in France-Observateur (November 29, 1956). 
Let us point out in this connection that Les Temps 
modernes (nos. 129-31 (January, 1957 J. p. 1061) reprints 
&@ passage from an interview Claude Roy gave to Nowa 
iiensads: “oN, ale Om lata Or DeemePawl Seema! 
attitude?--That it's an emotional reaction, which 
Sartre luckily reconsidered, since he signed a letter 
to Soviet writers and thus revived a discussion with 
them which is more needed now than ever." This quota- 
tion is followed by a note by the editorial 

staff: "This is Claude Roy's own personal opinion.” 
Finally, Michel-Antoine Burnier provides this informa- 
tion: "December 1 and 2, in the presence of Laurent 
Casanova, Sartre, and other non-Communists succeeded 

in getting the National Council of the Peace Movement 
to adopt a resolution demanding that the Russian troops 
be withdrawn" (Choice of Action [Gallimard edition, 

p. 115]). Although Sartre had resigned from the 
France-U.S.S.R. Association in protest against the 
Russian intervention, he remained a member 

of the Peace Movement. 
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Prefacing letter to La Tragédie hongroise ou Une Révolution 
soctaliste antisovitétique (The Hungarian Tragedy, or An 
Anti-Soviet Socialist Revolution), by Franeois Fejts. 


-- E@itions de Flore, 1956. Sartre's letter is on 
iia ILSioab 5), 


Foreword to Behind the Rape of Hungary, translated by Norbert 
Guterman. 


-- New York: David McKay, 1957. Pp. V-VI. 


In this very laudatory prefacing letter, Sartre 
begins by saying that the same author's History of the 
People's Democraetes is the sole work capable of 
informing the public about these countries which are 
so near and yet, for the past ten years, so mystertous 
to us. He praises Fejté's objectivity, his complete 
impartiality, and the quality of his articles, which 
foreshadow the book being presented. In this troubled 
age of lies and violence, what we need above all ts 
what you give us concerning Hungary: the truth. 
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Le Fantome de Staline (The Ghost of Stalin). 


a) Les Temps modernes, nos. 129-31 (November-December, 
1956-January, 1957), pp. 577-697. 


Published toward mid-January, 1957. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VII. 


e) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA {The 
Philosopher and Politics) (1964). 


The Ghost Lor The Spectre] of Stalin. 


t1) Final section translated in a slightly abbreviated 
form by Michael Segal. Is This the Time? New Reasoner 
Cikemelon)). mo, 1 (smmige, MESy), wa, e7oO7. 


té@) THE GHOST OF STALIN, translated by Martha E. 
Fileteners New York: George Braziller, [1968]. 


Included in a "Glossary and Index" of names, organiza- 
tions, and events. 


tg) THE SPECTRE OF STALIN, translated by Irene Clephane. 
London: Hamish Hamilton, [1969]. 


The triple issue of Les Temps modernes entitled 
"La Révolte de la Hongrie" (The Hungarian Revolt) had 
been almost completely made up by Francois Fejtsé, 
Ladislas Gara, and Gérard Spitzer before the insurrec- 
tion broke out. Sartre wrote The Ghost of Stalin 
to set forth more precisely his motives for condemning 
the Russian repression. The article, which was intended 
in the first place to reply to the objections raised 
by the stand he took in L’Express, takes up one by one 
the arguments he used there and develops them further. 
They are set forth here by means of a detailed 
examination of the events, an analysis of the 
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contradictions springing from the Communist takeover in 
Hungary, and an explanation of Stalinism and of the 
causes and modes of de-Stalinization. (You will find 
16 PEO cLEMLee., Om ep, CLI—93 or BUUVIAMTONS, Wun. 
enlightening ideas about the social significance of the 
cult of personality in the U.S.S.R.) Sartre con- 
clusively attributes the Russian repression to a 
provisional victory of the non-de-Stalinized faction 

of the ruling bureaucracy in the U.S.S.R. 


Given the pro-Communist stands Sartre had previously 
taken, The Ghost of Stalin made quite a stir (the 
January 18, 1957, Franece-Sotr, for example, reprinted 
long excerpts from it). The article may be considered 
the conclusion of the unfinished series The Communists 
and Peace. The part of this conclusion which pertains 
to Sartre's relationships with the P.C. (Communist 
Party) is formulated as follows: For our part, tt has 
been twelve years now that we have been discussing 
tssues wtth the Communtets. Violently at first, then 
later in frtendship. But our atm was always the same: 
to contribute wtth our weak strength to the realtaatton 
of that unton of the Left which is the only thing which 
ean still save our country. Now we are gotng over to 
the opposition agatn for the simple reason that there 
ts no other chotee; alltance with the P.C. as tt ts and 
tntends to rematn can only compromtse the Last chances 
for a Untted Front. Our program ts elear: through a 
hundred contradtettons, tnner struggles, and massacres, 
de-Stalintzatton ts gotng forward; tt ts the only effec- 
ttve poltey at present whtch can serve soctaltsm, 
peace, and the rapprochement of the workers' parttes; 
so with the resources we have as tntellectuals, and 
with our tntelleectual readership, we shall try to help 
de-Staltntze the French Party. 


DUL202 
* Brecht et les elasstques (Brecht and the Classical Drama- 
PAL SOS) c 
a) Program of the Théatre des Nations. "Hommage 


international & Bertolt Brecht (An International Tribute 
to Bertolt Brecht), April 4-21, 1957. B.N. listing: 4° 
Wea, (87/2. 


b) Reprinted with an English translation ("Brecht as 
a Classic") in World Theater/Théatre dans le Monde, VII, 
CPs O15 12) euesiinl =O sel — lol 


In this piece written on the occasion of the 
Berliner Ensemble's first performances in France at 
the Théatre des Nations, Sartre shows how Brecht ties 
in with the classical tradition and stresses the kin- 
ship between Brechtian "alienation" and the cathartic 
effect sought by ancient and classical tragedy. Today 
"eatharsts" has a different name--prise de conscience. 


S13) {/ 
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"Yous @étes formidables" (You Are Really Something), 


a) Les Temps modernee, no. 135 (May, 1957), pp. 1641-47. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, V. 


e) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The 
Philosopher and Politics) (1964). 


The newspaper Le Monde had asked Sartre to comment 
on the pamphlet Des rappelés témotgnent (Reservists 
Tee. in which young soldiers described the tor- 
tures they had witnessed in Algeria. From the seventh 
to the sixteenth of April, Sartre wrote a piece called 
"Une Entreprise de démoralisation" (An Effort to 
Demoralize) which Le Monde found too violent. So Sartre 
decided to publish a slightly modified version in Les 
Temps modernes, giving it the title of a radio program 
by Jean Nohain which was very popular at the time. 


A third version of You Are Really Something was 
used by Sartre for a speech at a Peace Movement meeting 
on June 1, 1957. 
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i} 


"Jean-Paul Sartre on His Autobiography," interview by 


lat walere Akeyall., 
== Whe Igetenen, Joao ©, US, wos, SUS. 
English translation of a B.B.C. interview. 


Any impor iank. intemvdew. es pe cae lelyamc Ons edie isn zat 
date of publication. In it Sartre discusses the 
autobiography he is writing, the nature of his Marxism, 
the way he sees BEING AND NOTHINGNESS now, and his own 
conception of psychology--which he illustrates by 
analyzing the case of Flaubert at length. So this 
interview announces the main works to come, from 
CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON through THE WORDS to 
"Plaubert.” 


oT 295 


Markstam <1 Egaystenejaliam (Marxism and Existentialism), 
translated from the French by Jerzy Lisowski. 


a) Twérez08@ (Cracow), XIII, no. 4 (special issue on 
France) (April, 1957), 33-79. 


b) Excerpts retranslated from Polish. "Il faut savoir 
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le polonais pour savoir oti en est Sartre” (You Have to Know 
Polish to Know Where Sartre Is At). L'Eupress, June 21, 
LOD fo 


Sartre had been thinking for several years about 
writing a study of the relationships between existen- 
tialism and Marxism. He got the opportunity when one 
of the people in charge of Two6rez08@ asked him during 
a trip to Poland to write about the subject "Where 
Existentialism Stands in 1957" for the special issue 
on French culture the journal was making up. Later, 
Sartre rewrote this piece and changed it considerably 
to adapt tt to the requirements of Freneh readers 
(CRIMIOUD Cif DIATICNNCA IASON, Prerace, fo Oi We 
was then published in Les Temps modernes as Questions 
de méthode (Search for a Method) (see 57/296). 


Les Temps modernes (nos. 173-74 [August-September, 
1960], pp. 394-417) published an article by Adam Schaff 
translated from Polish, "On Marxism and Existentialism," 
which analyzes Sartre's essay in Twérezo08é. 


CHENG It was in 1957 that a one-volume edition of the 
Polish translation of NO EXIT, THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 
and NEKRASSOV by Jan Kott and of THE FLIES by Jerzy 
Lisowski was published. 


The reception of Sartre's works in Poland has 
been studied in an article by Aleksandra Hoffmann- 
Liponska, "Jean-Paul Sartre w polskie; prasie 
kulturalnej" (Jean-Paul Sartre in Poland: Toward a 
Cultural Praxis), Kwartalnik neofilologicany, XV, no. 3 
(A968), SUSIoBo, 


57/296 
Questtons de méthode (Search for a Method). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 139 (September, 1957), 
: pp. 338-417; no. 140 (October, 1957), pp. 658-98. 


b) Reprinted without any major changes but with a 
eonclusion added. In CRITIQUE DE LA RAISON DIALECTIQUE, 
preceded by Question de méthode. Gallimard, [1960]. Pp. 
13-111 (see 60/332). The recent editions have restored 
Questions de méthode (the plural). 


.e) Text (b) reprinted as a separate volume. QUESTIONS 
DE METHODE. Idées series. Gallimard, [1967] (see 67/451). 


SEARCH FOR A METHOD or PROBLEM OF METHOD, translated and 
with an introduction by Hazel EB. Barnes|, 


t1) SEARCH FOR A METHOD. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1963. 
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t2) Ibid. in paperback. New York: Vintage Books, 


[1968]. 


£3) PROBLEM OF METHOD. London: Methuen, [1964]. 


In his preface to CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, 
Sartre gives an account of the origin of this very 
important essay (see also 57/295): Search for a Method 
was written for a particular oecasion, and thts accounts 
for its elightly hybrid character. For thts reason, 
too, the probleme it raises seem alwaye to be approached 
tndtrectly. .. . The essay, whitch was ortgtnally 
called Existentialism and Marxism, ts now called 
Search for a Method. Because in the last analysts there 
ts one and only one question I am asking: Do we have 
the means today of constttuting a structural, historical 
anthropology? 


The essay is divided into three parts. In the 
first part Sartre begins by situating existentialism 
in relation to Marxism. The latter rematne the 
phtlosophy of our time. We cannot go beyond tt because 
we have not gone beyond the etreumstances whtch en- 
gendered tt. It alone is capable of providing knowledge 
in the strict sense. But this knowledge, for contingent 
historical reasons, has stopped developing and has 
been transformed into a rigid dogma which has proved 
to be incapable of accounting for the lived dimension 
of the human phenomena it claims to explatn, even though 
it does not understand them. It is this failure of 
twentieth-century Marxism which has given birth to 
existentialism, an ideology which lives on the edge of 
knowledge and tries to integrate itself into it in order 
to give it new life from within. Existentialism is 
thus a provisional enclave in Marxist philosophy. And 
Sartre says specifically: dust as soon as everyone 
has a margin of real freedom beyond the productton of 
life, Marxism wtll have seen its day; tt will be 
replaced by a phtlosophy of freedom. But we ourselves 
do not have any means, any tntelleetual instrument, 
any conerete expertence which allows us to econcetve of 
this freedom or this philosophy. 


The second and third parts of the essay are 
chiefly devoted to a criticism of the "lazy" Marxism 
which seeks to erect a certain number of a 
priori claims into an established body of knowledge. 
Existentialism, on the contrary, seeks to be no more 
than a heurtsttie method which borrows its principles 
from Marxism and takes them as regulative tdeas or 
tndteators of tasks rather than as concrete truths. 
And Sartre insists especially that only the project, 
as the medtatton between two objective phases, can 
aecount for history, that ts for human creativity. 
Primarily on the basis of examples from the French 
Revolution and the case of Flaubert, Sartre shows on 
the one hand that Marxism must make use of the 
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contributions of American sociology in its understanding 
of history, and on the other hand that it must integrate 
psychoanalysis in order to comprehend the individual 

as a whole. 


The approach to problems defined in Seareh for a 
Method is taken up again and given a philosophical 
foundation in CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON (see 
60/362 )5 


According to the catalogue of the Gérard de Berny 
albmgiay (ere Tl, i. Oil. Bie 16i5==May, 12), 1959). “slale 
at the Hétel Drouot), there is an unbound signed manu- 
seript of 181 pages which is described as follows: 
Questions de Méthode, I. Marxisme et existentialisme--Il., 
Le Probléme des Médiations et des Disciplines auxiliaires"” 
(The Problem of Mediations and the Special Sciences). 


This manuscript is alleged to show "a great number 
of differences (changes, eliminations, additions)" 
in respect to the text published in Les Temps modernes. 


50/207 
Reply to Daniel Guérin. 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 142 (December, 1957), 
5 IS. 


In Seareh for a Method, Sartre takes examples 
from the French Revolution of Marxist historical method. 
He makes use of a book by Daniel Guérin,Za Lutte des 
elasses sous la premiére République (The Class Struggle 
under the First Republic) (Gallimard, 1946), which 
he calls open to questton but fascinating and rich in 
new wnstght, . . . one of the few enriching econtribu- 
ttons that contemporary Marxists have made to the study 
of history (CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, Gallimard 
edition, p. 34 [Search for a Method, p. 37, n. 2]). 
Sartre nevertheless makes a number of criticisms 
bearing on Guérin's wish to foree history. In a 
letter published by Les Temps modernes (same issue, 
Moo LalSel—fy7)) Wiaslew wine tatiwile., MSeasiwoe., mes St . 6 « 
la Gironde" (Sartre, Lukées, and the Girondist Party), 
Guérin challenges the justification of these criticisms. 
Sartre comments: Guérin's reply not only proves that 
he has not understood a word of what I satd; tt shows-- 
and thts ts more serious--that he doesn't understand 
anything in his own book. So I'll restrict myself to 
assuring him that tt's an excellent book. His best 


by far. 


alta, 


Sif 28 


ST 1208 


Preface to "Portratt du colonisé," precédé du "Portratt du 

eolonisateur," par Albert Memmi (éd. Corréa) (A Portratt of 
the Coloniszed, Preceded by A Portrait of the Cotontzer, by 

Albert Memmi (Corréa publ.)) 


a) Les Temps modernes, nos. 137-38 (July-August, ISH) « 
pp. 289-93. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, V. 

e) Reprinted as preface. In Albert Memmi. Portratt 
du cotonisé, preceded by Portrait du colonisateur. Libertés 
series. J.-d. Pauvert, 1966. 


Translated by Lawrence Hoey. 


£1) Included as Introduction in Albert Memmi. The 


Colontzer and the Coltonized. New York: The Orion Press, 
1962. 

t2) Freedom from Explottatton: The Colonizer and the 
Colonized. In Jean-Paul Sartre. Of Human Freedom, edited 
by Wade Baskin. New York: Philosophical Library, 1966. 
Ro, ISfohs. 

No one can treat a man "like a dog" unless he 
first considers him a man. The tmposstble dehumantza- 
tton of the oppressed turns back and becomes the 
alienation of the oppressor: it is he himself who by 
his sltghtest gesture revives the humantty he seeks 
to destroy. 


2/292 


"Gesprdch mit Jean-Paul Sartre" (Conversation with Jean-Paul 
Sartre), interview by Ingeborg Brandt. 


-- Welt am Sonntag (Hamburg), October 6, 1957. 


Interview of no great interest which took place 
during a trip Sartre made to Capri. Sartre speaks 
priefly of the projects he is working on: the study of 
Tintoretto and the one on existentialism and Marxisn, 
his book on Flaubert, and finally his autobiography 
(whose first volume he says will go up to the age of 
twenty). Concerning the "Tintoretto" (see 57/300 and 
66/448), he says more specifically: My Paris editor 
Galltmard wanted a ptece on painting, something easy to 
tllustrate. I myself had very different things in 
mind at first. Sinee 1947 I have been coming to Itaty 
almost every year. JI have a weakness for this country 
and I wanted to devote a big monograph to tt, wtth 
htstorteal background, social problems, political 
configurations, antiquity, the chureh, tourism--the 
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whole works. Then I saw the subjeet was much too 
broad, too big. Then the Tintoretto solutton seemed 

to me to be a eonventent way of putting my Italtan 
expertence together (from French translation by Rybalka 
and Contat). Let us recall that the work Sartre 
alludes to here was to be called "Queen Albemarle and 
the Last Tourist" (see 52/222 and 53/235). 


57/300 
Le Séquestré de Venise (The Prisoner of Venice). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 141 (November, 1957), pp. 
761-800. <A note specifies: "Part of a study of Tintoretto 
which will be published by Gallimard." 


b) Reprinted with minor changes in SITUATIONS, IV. 


From a Study on Tintoretto, The Venetian Partah, or The 
Prisoner of Ventee. 


t1) From a Study on Tintoretto, translated by Richard 
Howard. In Georges Borchardt, ed. New Freneh Writing. New 
York: Criterion Books, 1961; Evergreen Books (paperback), 
16s Pp. 9o54). 


t2) The Venettan Partah, translated by Wade Baskin. In 
HSSAVS ON ARS THEMES)  noGs)y 


t8) The Prtsoner of Venice, translated by Benita 
Bisler. In SITUATIONS (1965). 


This is part of a book Sartre had almost finished 
but gave up because he did not like its style. Another 
part was published in 1966 under the title Satnt 
George and the Dragon (see 66/448). 


Simone de Beauvoir says in Foree of Ctreumstanee 
(p. 372): "A publisher asked him for a study of a 
painter to be published as one of a series of art books. 
Sartre had always loved Tintoretto: Sve Perere was 
war, and especially since '46, he had been interested 
in his way of conceiving of space and time." 


Sartre had as a matter of fact discovered 
Tintoretto during a trip to Venice in 1933. He 
subsequently referred to the Venetian painter many 
times in his works, especially in SITUATIONS, II (p. 
61). In May, 1954, Les Temps modernes (no. 102, pp. 
1965-2006) published an article by Jules Vuillemin, 
"Lea Personnalité esthétique du Tintoret"” (Tintoretto's 
Aesthetic Personality), in which Sartre saw the con- 
firmation of some of his ideas. Vuillemin's name is 
cited in a note to this article, but the exact 
information about his article is omitted. 
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Sartre's analysis of Tintoretto is both sociological 
and existential: it shows the dialectical relation 
between the history of a city and the passion of a man. 
The text, moreover, clarifies certain aspects of THE 
CONDEMNED OF ALTONA, especially the theme of Puritanism. 


Bernard Pingaud gives an excellent summary of The 
Prisoner of Ventce in L'Are (no. 30 [1966], p. 35). 


57/301 
Quand la police Frappe les trots coups .. . (When the Police 
Give the Three Raps/?. 


a) Franee-Observateur, December 5, 1957. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VII. E 


Sartre parallels The Queen of Cesarea, the play 
by Robert Brasillach which provoked former resistants 
to demonstrations which were violently attacked by the 
right-wing press, to Jean Genet's The Balcony in order 
to analyze the political conditions under which the 
Parisian theater has to function. 


57/NOTE. 


In a report of the Ben Sadok trial, Le Monde (December 
12, 1957, p- 2) points out that Sartre testified in favor 
Or Wis Heehsecl om Weeemasip IC), Bac Wien he eueie compared 
him to Charlotte Corday. 


Concerning the trial, see the many details in Foree of 
Cireumstance, pp. 402-5. 
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D8 / 302 
Une Vtetotre (A Victory). 


This piece--which, although not technically a preface, 
was written about The Questton, the work by Henri Alleg 
published February 17, 1958, by Minuit and dealing with the 
problem of torture in Algeria--had an eventful publication 
ISOM BualGl GEE EG Cwaine EG jo@aiwieEI weiss 5 


Henri Alleg, a member of the Algerian Communist Party, 
had been the editor of the newspaper Alger républicatin 
from 1950 until it was banned in September, 1955. In 
November, 1956, he went underground. Arrested in June, 
1957, by the parachutists of the lOth Airborne Division, he 
was placed in solitary for a month at El-Biar. This deten- 
tion is what he tells about in The Questton. 


a) Pirst published in L’Fepress, March 6, 1958. 


This issue of L'Express was confiscated by the 
authorities because of Sartre's article. Some time later, 
on March 27, the government, taking a step which had had no 
precedent in France since the eighteenth century, decided 
to confiscate The Question too for "being part of an attempt 
to demoralize the army with the aim of damaging the national 
defense.” 


Following the confiscation of L'Express, excerpts from 
A Vietory were reprinted by the foreign press (see especially 
The Observer, March 9, 1958, "Almost as Mute as during the 
Occupation") and the text was reprinted in: 


b) A booklet [March, 1958], which was immediately 
confiscated and destroyed. 


e) Le Canard enchainé, March 12, 1958. 
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Put out in seroll form, Sartre's article was printed 
in tiny characters but could still be read with a magnifying 
glass. 


d) A volume printed in Switzerland which included both 
Alleg's and Sartre's texts: Henri Alleg, La Question; Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Une Vietotre. Lausanne: La Cité, 1958. 
Printed April 11, 1958. 


Sartre's article is on pp. 95-125. 


e) Témotgnages et Documents, no. 2 [March or April, 
Merci 


f) Témotgnages et Documents, no. 3 [April, 1958]. 


This periodical reprinted the complete text of A 
Vietory twice, but preceding The Questton in the second 
TOS aL Fo inal sous - 


g) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, V. 


h) A new edition whose content is the same as (d). 
La Questton, followed by Une Victotre. Libertés series. 
dood, Powrerk, 1966, 


A Vietory, translated by John Calder as an introduction to 
The Questton, by Henri Alleg. 


ti) London) Calder. 19567 
t2) New York: George Braziller, 1958. Pp. 13-36. 


Les Temps modernes (no. 145 [March, 1958], pp. 
1529-30) published an editorial signed T. M. and entitled, 
"La réponse d'Henri Alleg" (Henri Alleg's Reply). 


In writing A Vtetory, Sartre not only denounces 
torture, but deepens a reflection on the dialectic of 
the torturer and his victim which had persistently 
preoccupied him since the Occupation and THE VICTORS. 


Twentieth-century ethical thought cannot evade the 
problem of torture, and Sartre gives us a basic text 
EVEVONEG ILI 


NOTE: Concerning The Questton, André Malraux, Roger 
Martin du Gard, Francois Mauriac, and Sartre sent an 
"Official Message" to the president of the Republic 
protesting the attacks on freedom of speech and the 
confiscation of Henri Alleg's work, demanding that an 
explanation of the facts he reported be given, and 
calling on the government to condemn unequivocally 
the use of torture. 
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Des Kats et des hommes (Of Rats and Men), preface to Le 
Trattre (The Traitor), by André Gorz. 


a) Seuil, [1958]. Pp. 11-47. Seconda edition, 1973. 


b) Excerpt. Portratt de l'tndifferént (Portrait of 
the Indifferent Man). L'Eeprese, April 3, 1958. 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IV. 
Rats and Men or Of Rats and Men. 


t1) Rats and Men, translated by Richard Howard. In 
André Gorz. The Trattor. New York: Simon and Schuster; 
homGoac Caldas, i960, Em, Lose, 


t2) Of Rats and Men, translated by Benita Eisler. In 
SITUATIONS (1965). 


This admirable preface, which is without a doubt 
among the best of Sartre's writings, introduces one of 
the most outstanding books in recent times. The 
Traitor ts less and more than a work of literature. ... 
Stinee what the work of art broadeasts to the four winds 
ts the name of tts author, that great dead man who put 
tt, all together, The Traitor ts not a work of art. 

It its an event, a sudden precipttation, a econfuston of 
words making sense. You hold between your hands this 
surprtsing object, a work creating its author. 


The work represents an intellectual's radical 
SVPOH 6S) ChIBeCOwWer Mis WwishhEl im Creepy Win, Gincl we 
understand, by means of a method which owes more to 
Sartre than to Marx and Freud, and on the basis of his 
lnPemhis tory. he Source of his choaces., hus saneulara ty. 
and the movement of his thought. Sartre, who plays an 
important role in the book, is depicted in it under 
the name of Morel (see H6/NOTE 1). 


André Gorz, whom Sartre had met in Lausanne in 
1946, has been a managing editor of Les Temps modernes 
since the magazine was reorganized in February, 1961. 
His special responsibility, like Jean Pouillon's, is 
political questions; he has written many editorials and 
taken charge of quite a few special issues on "Problems 
of the Labor Movement." Thus he is the one who to a 
eertain extent has taken over the role Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty played on the magazine from 1945 to 1950, and who 
has helped give Les Temps modernes its present political 
orientation. Gorz, who makes his living as a newspaper- 
man specializing in economics, is a political theorist 
of the first order (Stratégte ouvriére et néo-capitaltsme 
[Seuil, 1964] (Strategy POI IMACS. WIENS LenS el ler 
Martin A. Nicolau and Victoria Ortis [Boston: Beacon 
Press, 19671); Le Socialisme diffietle (Difficult 
Socialism) [Seuil, 19671) and is the best commentator 
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on Sartre's philosophical thought in contemporary 
France (see especially "Sartre et le marxisme" {Sartre 
and Marxism), in Le Soctalisme difficile, pp. 215-44). 


Excerpts from The Traitor had appeared prior to 
publication in the October, 1957, and March, 1958, 
Temps modernes. Gorz presented a sequel to this work 
called "Le Vieillissement" (Growing 01d) (Le Temps 
modernes, no. 187 [December, 1961], pp. 638-65; no. 
188 (January, 1962], pp. 829-52) whose pages certainly 
constitute his greatest literary success up till now. 


Sartre's preface was written in Rome during the 
summer of 1957. It is above all an impassioned reflec- 
tion on those troublesome beings called intellectuals: 
Intelligence ts neither a gtft nor a taint; it's a 
drama. Or tf you like, tt its a temporary solution whtch 
ts most commonly transmuted into a life sentence. 
Someone said to thts traitor of ours, "You stink of - 
intelligence the way someone's armptts stink." And 
it's true. Intelligence stinks. But not any more than 
stupidity. There are smelis for every taste. Stuptdity 
smells like wild beasts; intelligence smells like men. 
The piece ranges from personal souvenirs to allusive 
portraits (Vercors, pp. 49-50 of SITUATIONS, IV; 
amelie KOSS er. Bates . je. SOoK2a Henan Cocusam, Bebe. 5 
pp. 62-63) to general comments on our situation as 
rats who are a prey to men to a patient description of 
the liberating undertaking which makes Gorz's book an 
MTavwetedem we mwa,” Wore welwile, OF Fase eel Mem, 
refers to a short story by Frank M. Robinson called 
"The Labyrinth" which Boris Vian translated for the 
October, 1951, Temps modernes. This science fiction 
tale shows astronauts landing on Venus and, without 
being aware of it, serving as guinea pigs for the 
invisible inhabitants of the planet they think they are 
conquering. Thts is what our common situation seems to 
me to be, the only difference being that we are our own 
Venustans and guinea pigs. Open The Traitor, and you 
become cotontsts; shaking your head tn disbeltef, you 
contemplate a strange antmal--a native, perhaps--who 


runs around madly on the surface of Venus. But I won't 
give you even two minutes to discover that the native 
ts a rat and the rat ts no one else but you. This image 


runs throughout the piece to illustrate the theme of 
otherness, which finds its most gripping expression in 
this preface. 


58/304 


"Le Théatre peut-il aborder l'actualité politique? Une 
‘table ronde' avec Sartre, Butor, Vailland, Adamov" (Can 

the Theater Deal with Contemporary Political Reality? A 
Round-Table Discussion with Sartre, Butor, Vailland, Adamov), 


a) Franee-Observateur, February 13, 1958. 
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Here and 


b) Book. Arthur Adamov. Jet et maintenant <¢ 
1964]. Pp. 


t 
Pratique du Thé&tre series. Gallimard, L 


65-73. 


Gilles Martinet and Morvan Lebesque also take 
part in a discussion which centers on Adamov's play 
Paolo Paolt and bears on the problems of the theater 
and contemporary reality, censorship, and technique. 


Taking The Red and the Black as an illustration, 
Sartre states: Someone who wanted to rewrtte thts book 
today would have to make Julien [Sorel] a feminine 
character. For that's the way our society has developed: 
woman's Lltberatiton has created a reality. ... And 
later he goes on: I should ltke to defend plays dealing 
wtth contemporary realities by saying that they are the 
only plays today whitch give us a chanee to give new life 
to the theater. These plays don't necessarily have to 
be boring. They can be treated like Broadway plays, 
but with a different technique. What has to be fought 
against above all is the idea that the play that talks 
about the world the way tt ts has to be a play like 
The Little Hut. When the spectators go to see The 
Little Hut, they go to see the eternal feminine. Some 
day they ought to be shown a woman of today, that woman 
a la Julien Sorel I was talking about a whtle ago, 
and they would make the necessary adjustments. 


Sartre puts forth an idea here which he will 
develop more seriously in 1961-62 in projecting a play 
about Alcestis, the wife who agrees to be sacrificed in 
her husband's place (see interview 61/363). He is 
clearly thinking of writing what will later become THE 
CONDEMNED OF ALTONA; he speaks in fact of a play about 
the way in whitch a family can fall apart as a consequence 
of a reservist rematning stlent when he comes back 
from Algeria. 


58/305 
Nous sommes tous des assassins (We Are All Assassins). 
a) Les Temps modernes, no. 145 (March, 1958), pp. 
1S 7h 76. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, V. 


e) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA {The 


Philosopher and Politics) (1964). 


In reference to the sentencing to death of the 
Guerroudj couple as accomplices to an act of sabotage 
connected with the Algerian War, Sartre opportunely 
reminds the French of their guilt in the bombardment of 


Sakiet. 
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Simone de Beauvoir had been a character witness 
for Jacqueline Guerroudj, one of her former students 
(see Force of Circumstance, p. 382). The same issue of 
Les Temps modernes has an article about the affair by 
Michel Brugier, the Guerroudj's lawyer, as well as 
Abdelkader Guerroudj's statements at the itaeakel, wee 
us recall that the campaign waged by the Left won a 
pardon for the condemned couple. 


58/305 A 


"Doseta Sartru” (A Call on Sartre), interview-article by 
Leon Lavitcho. 


-- Politika (Belgrade), May, 1958, p. 18. 


Lavitecho tells about @ talk he had with Sartre at - 
42, rue Napoléon (ste). Sartre talks about Yugoslavia, 
says he is impressed by the level of theoretical 
discussions in that country and then comes to the 
Algerian problem and Henri Alleg's The Questton. 


58/306 
Le Prétendant (The Pretender). 
a) L'Express, May 22, 1958. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, V. 


e) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The 
Philosopher and Politics) (1964). 


A first stand taken against Charles de Gaulle in 
which Sartre, right after the May 13 coup and the 
famous press conference at which de Gaulle announced 
that he was "ready to assume the powers of the 
Republic," analyzes the domestic situation in France 
and concludes: The solitude of this man walled up tn 
hits own grandeur wtll not allow him, under any 
etreumstances whatsoever, to become the head of a 
republican government. Or what eomes down to the same 
thing, wtll not allow any government he ts the head of to 
remain a republte. 


bay sor 


May 30, 1958, press conference on violations of human rights 
in Algeria. 


-- Témotgnages et documents sur la guerre d'Algérie, 
no. 5, special issue (June, 1958). 
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Laurent Schwartz, Francois Mauriac, Daniel Mayer, 
the head of the French Bar, René Thorp, and General 
Billotte all took part in this press conference. 

Sartre speaks of the problem of torture in Algeria 


and of the task of providing information which falls 
to intellectuals and newspapermen. 


58/308 


Intvroductton @ une erttique de la raison dialecttque 
(Introduction to a Critique of Dialectical Reason). 


SSO csmouuel Lcch enon (une = iuilye 956) pps 
First published part of the then unpublished 
CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON. it corresponds to 


pages 118, line 10, ip algo 5241 al inc Oued lari alt -uerale (plus GILES ioloyens 
on page 130) of the Gallimard edition. 


98/309 
La Constitution du mépris (The Constitution of Contempt). 
a) L'Exupress, September 11, 1958. 


b) Reprinted in Témotgnages et documents, no. 7 
(September, 1958). 


@) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, V. 


d) IGyores yee! alin JEM; IILILOSONO) IN In/N IO IUGP LEN {The 
Philosopher and Politics (1964). 


58/310 


Les Grenoutlles qut demandent un rot (The Frogs Who Wanted 
a King). 


a) L'Express, September 25, 1958. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, V. 


@) RejwsanSc ail Wh PILLOSOWO i IyA ROM IICVA «Bas 
Philosopher and Politics) (1964). 


According to Foree of Ctreumstance (p. 436), 
Sartre made an agreement with Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber in Rome to write three articles in the 
September 11, 18, and 25 Fxpress against the 
referendum on the Gaullist constitution. In the end 
he wrote only two. The first was drafted in Rome. 
In spite of the cuts Simone de Beauvoir and 
Servan-Schreiber undertook to make in it, Sartre was 
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not satisfied with it. It seemed dull to him. When he 
returned to Paris, he forced himself in spite of great 
weariness to work at giving more life to the second 
article, spending twenty-eight straight hours writing 
it. Simone de Beauvoir once again took it upon herself 
to make the cuts, and she concludes in her journal: 
"The article is really excellent, and the patch-ups 
don't show too much" (Foree of Cireumetance, p. 44h). 


La Constttution du mépris (The Constitution of 
Contempt ) denounces the blackmail the referendum is 
based on, and calls for a no vote to the question it 
puts. 


In The Frogs Who Wanted a King, which is actually 
far superior, Sartre tries to show by a relevant analysis 
why the Fourth Republic, which came out of the Libera- 
tion, went bankrupt. Addressing himself to the level 
of good technicians much taken with efficiency from xd 
which the Express readers come, he tries to show that 
Charles de Gaulle is simply perpetuating the system 
which has been so rightly decried, and he sketches the 
broad outlines of a really innovative program. 


Referring especially to these articles, Sartre 
will say in a 1964 interview (see 64/412): Personally, 
I reproach myself for having been far too respectful 
toward de Gaulle in my arttecles. I ought not to have 
taken aecount of the fact that he was respected by 
a great number of Frenchmen and shown respect for thts 
respect. I ought to have a;taecked him openly as a harm- 
ful person. 


58/NOTE., 


During the ceremony for the "Granting of the Lenin 
Prize for Consolidating Peace among Peoples to M. Emmanuel 
d'Astier,” which was held at the Hétel Lutétia in Paris on 
February 21, 1958, Mme Yves Farge read the gathering a 
message from Sartre. In his warm tribute, Sartre stressed 
in particular the role Emmanuel d'Astier played in the 
Peace Movement at a time when it was suffering from serious 


internal discord after the Hungarian affair: Your greatest 
mertt, tn that year of 1956, was to keep peace wtthin the 
Peace Movement ttself. . . . Netther you nor I belteve that 


indtvtdual aetton ts effective, and you would laugh tf I 
satd that you alone kept our movement together. But what 
seems undentable to me ts that tt was your fight and that 

of the men who supported you--whatever ectreles, whatever 
party, whatever country they may have come from--yes, tt was 
your ftght whtch enabled us to go beyond our contradicttons 
toward a new untty. In this sense you were really a man of 
peace, for tt ts our movement--whitch ts truly and 
authentteally a movement of the peoples of the world, and 
whose tasks are more urgent than ever today--whtch must 
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be protected from every threat to tt. In another connection, 
Sartre expressed regret that the Ceylon Congress had not 
deemed it necessary to adopt Astier's proposal aiming to 
eliminate the death penalty in political cases, but he said 
he was convinced that the idea would eventually be adopted. 
In conclusion, he calls on the Peace Movement to campaign 

for Algerian independence. 


This text was not published, but it appears in the 


typed record of the meeting, of which there are mimeographed 
copies. 


a8) 


OS, 


5) // Sala 


LES SEQUESTRES D'ALTONA (The Condemned of Altona), play in 
five acts. 


a) Excerpts in France-Observateur, September 24, 1959. 


b) Les Temps modernes, no. 164 (October, 1959), pp. 
584-656; no. 165 (November, 1959), pp. 813-74. 


Complete text of the play. It has two mistaken 
numberings of scenes from acts 1 and }., 


e) Book. Gallimard, [1960]. 227 pages. Printing 
date: February, 1960. 


Published also in the Soleil series. 


The volume includes a preliminary note in which Sartre 
begs the pardon of the friends and next of kin of Hellmuth 
von Gerlach, one of the most courageous and notable 
adversartes of nattonal soctalism, for having unknowingly 
borrowed his name, 


d) Reprinted in THEATRE. Gallimara, [1962]. 


2) lel lavce del pochemsieniies losis = nol Gallimard, 


Pag 5.13 
f) Edited and with an introduction by Philip Thody. 
Textes francais classiques et modernes series. London: 


University of London Press, [1965]. 


This very carefully prepared edition includes especially 
an introduction which provides a detailed study of the play. 


g) Folio series, no. 40. Gallimard, [1972]. 


LOSER WINS, THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA, or ALTONA, translated 
by Sylvia Leeson and George Leeson. 
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t1) LOSER WINS. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1960. 


¢2) THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA. With a preface by Henri 
Pewee,  Wew Worky Ailrieeel A, incor, ILeteal 


: t3) Ibtd. in paperback. New York: Vintage Books, 
Eaoeaie 


t4) Paperback. ALTONA; MEN WITHOUT SHADOWS; THE FLIES. 
Penguin Books, [1962]. 


During a round-table discussion of the theater and 
contemporary political reality which took place in 
February, 1958 (see 58/304), Sartre had brought CD 
(without presenting it as a project) the Suber toh ea 
play about torture and the way in whitch a family can 
fall apart as a consequence of a reservist remaining 
silent when he comes back from Algerta. Judging by 
what was said on this occasion, it seems that Sartre 
originally wanted to set the play he was thinking about 
in France, and that the risk of having the subject which 
was to become THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA banned by the 
censor in part persuaded him to set it in Germany 
instead. The play, which was sometimes announced 
incorrectly under the title "Love," was promised to 
Simone Berriau, director of the Théatre Antoine, for 
the 1958 season. Interrupting the writing of CRITIQUE 
OF DIALECTICAL REASON, Sartre began to write at the 
beginning of July in Rome, thinking he could finish 
WINS WIL Aliel Blaoisie Wseclsre, After the near-fatal attack 
hieMisut fered as a result ol ravine imposed an inbenisie 
mental and emotional strain on himself (see Force of 
CLROVME EEOC, WD, BSIS53), wae play wee jou ee Teal 
ie iol ilheyaliaes well. Simone de Beauvoir, who had made 
harsh judgments about the first stages of this frequently 
revised play, tells us that Sartre, "possibly because 
of the circumstances in the midst of which he began 
work on it, never felt any great liking for this play” 
(Cob uidee De ie OL al eeha suethleatr cal works.) Gias 
one cost him the most effort. Except for Frantz'’s final 
monologue, which did not take on its final version 
until rehearsals, the play was finished in the summer 
of 1959 and, after a certain number of cuts, had its 
premiere at the Théatre de la Renaissance on September 
23, 1959, under the direction of Véra Koréne, in a 
production by Francois Darbon, and with the following 
casu) for the Meading roles? 


FRANTZ Serge Reggiani 
LE PERE Fernand Ledoux 
JOHANNA Evelyne Rey 

LENI Marie-Olivier 
WERNER Robert Monecade 
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THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA was on the whole favorably 
received by the critics, most of whom were united in 
praising the play as one of Sartre's most important, 
if not the best. It was a great public success and 
ran the whole 1959-60 season. Serge Reggiani's re- 
markable interpretation won almost unanimous approval, 
put the production and settings were sharply Gia OLeCl Aol « 
The play was once again a success when it was revived 
in 1965 at the Théa&tre de 1'Athénée in a production 
by Frangois Périer. It was also put on in 1963 in a 
movie version which Sartre said he was not satisfied 
with (see Appendix). 


A massive and complicated work, imposing in the 
breadth of its ambitions, sometimes tiresome in its 
heavy passages or confusing in its obscure ones, and 
sometimes annoying too in its popular theatrical 
gimmicks, THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA is certainly not 
Sartre's most successful play. But in spite of its f 
flaws--which come mainly in acts 1 and 3--it has a 
richness of meaning, a strictness of construction, and 
a tautness of dialogue which class it, along with 
NO EXIT and THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, as one of 
his three major plays. 


As far as its meaning is concerned, it presents 
interpretive problems which the CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL 
REASON throws the most revealing light on. For just as 
NO EXIT gets its commentary from the phenomenology 
of "bad faith” constituted by BEING AND NOTHINGNESS, 
and just as THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD is arranged 
according to the dialectic of Good and Evil described 
in SAINT GENET, THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA can be under- 
stood exactly only in terms of the concept of sertal 
otherness set forth in the CRITIQUE. Deliberately 
ambiguous, the play stages totally impotent characters 
who are the willing victims of a process they have 
no grip on and yet remain completely responsible for, 
even though it condemns them irremediably to failure 
and solitariness, that is, to solitary confinement. 

In this respect it constitutes the darkest, most 
pessimistic moment in all of Sartre's works. 


INTERVIEWS ABOUT "THE 
CONDEMNED OF ALTONA" 


"Entretien avec Sartre" (Conversation with Sartre), by 
Madeleine Chapsal. 


-- L'Express, September 10, 1959. 


Epis 
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Interview made during rehearsals. In it, Sartre 
Makes an interesting comparison of the dramatic structure 
of THE CONDEMNED to that of NO EXIT: In NO EXIT there 
were three characters to set tn motton--there are ftve 
tn thts one--and no events. Everything depended upon 
the movement the characters produced by aettng on one 
another. It's the same tn thts one, but instead of 
three there are ftve characters to develop, ftve charac- 
ters who are held and commanded by each other. So 
there are more dtffteulttes. Two of these characters, 
the father and the son, eommuntcate at a dtstance 
without seeing one another. I see this movement--whtch 
could be different, stnusoidal, helteotdal, tn each 
play--as sptral. This was not easy to get just right. 
Furthermore, I wanted to get a dimension into THE 
CONDEMNED whteh wasn't tn NO EXIT--the past. The past 
was dtseussed tn NO EXIT, but tt dtd not tntervene to 
change the present. In thts one the eharacters are 
eonstantly commanded and held by the past as they are 
by each other. It ts because of the past--thetr own 
and everybody's past--that they act the way they 
86, Ae th weak LExres 
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"Rntretien avec Sartre" (Conversation with Sartre), by 


Maria Craipeau. 
-- Franee-Observateur, September 10, 1959. 


Nothing memorable. 


59/314 


"Voici l'histoire des Séquestrés d'Altona" (Here Is the 
Story of THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA), interview. 


on Lhe MVGGrO, SXstemper Ii, I) 59). 


The whole play eenters on the problem of filtal 
and paternal love. 


Bo) / SLs 


"Jean-Paul Sartre fait sa rentrée aprés quatre ans de 
retraite" (Jean-Paul Sartre Makes His Comeback after Four 
Years of Retirement), interview by Pierre Berger. 


-- Parts-Journal, September 12, 1959. 


Interview without much of interest about the 
play. Sartre defends himself against the rumor that 


35) ff 
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he has been silent for several years and cites his 


recent works. There wasn't any stlence. As far as 
the theater ts coneerned, I ordinartly write a play 
every three or four years. Furthermore, I'm not a 


dramatic writer but a writer who thinks he ought to 
write for the theater, and who likes to. 


59/316 


"“Gertre fait sa rentrée au thédtre (de la Renaissance) avec 
une piéce sur les séquelles de la défaite allemande” 

(Sartre Makes His Comeback in the Théatre (de la Renaissance) 
with a Play about the Sequels to the German Defeat), inter- 
view by Jacqueline Fabre. 


-- Libération, September 14, 1959. 


59/317 


u On ne peut émouvoir qu'avec de vrais problémes 


{You Can Only Move People with Real Problems), interview 
by Georges Léon. 


-- L'Humantté, September 16, 1959. 


I trted to show the past swelling the present. 
I took a world heading toward death, whitch could only 
go toward death. I only wanted to draw up a death 
warrant, to confirm the liqutdation of one world and 
to tndteate the begtnning of another. This, tn my 
judgment, ts the law of modern theater. 


59/318 


"Deux heures avec Sartre" (Two Hours with Sartre), talk with 
INCMEi MADNESS , ME MNOOL EE CeiIeCUEl, Ege. 


-- L'Express, September 17, 1959. 


Translated into itealaan as) Whapartesdeldiavollon., 
L'Itlustraatone, October, 1959, pp. 27-30. 


"The Theater," translated by Richard Seaver. 


-- Evergreen Review, IV, no. 11 (January-February, 
1960), 1s3=52) 


Important conversation. In it Sartre first gives 
his reasons for not having finished "The Last Chance" 
(see 49/191 and 49/192). Then, speaking of possible 
themes for the theater, he says: We all know that 
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the world changes, that tt changes man, and that man 
changes the world. And tf this isn't what the under- 
lying subject of every play should be, then the theater 
no Ltonger has a subject. 


A major part of the conversation is then devoted 
to Bertolt Brecht, whom Sartre says he agrees with in 
his rejection of a bourgeois theater based on emotional 
participation in and identification with the characters. 
The tdeal in Brecht's theater would be to have an 
audtence like a group of ethnographers suddenly 
encountering a savage trtbe. Comtng up to have a look 
and suddenly saying to each other, these savages are 
us. It ts at thts moment that the audience ttself 
becomes coauthor of the play. By recognizing ttself, 
but as strange, as tf tt were another, tt makes itself 
exist before ttself as an object, and tt sees ttself 
wtthout being embodied, and thus sees ttself tn under- 
standing ttself. For Sartre, the ideal in his own 
dramaturgy would be to show and move stmultaneously. 

He tried to in THE CONDEMNED by introducing the view- 
point and judgment of the future: I'd ltke the audtence 
to see that strange thing, our century, from the outstde, 
as a wttness. And at the same time I'd like tt to take 
part in tt, because tt ts ereating thts century. 

Bestdes, there's something spectal about our era: 

we know we'll be judged. 


59/319 


"Entretien avec Jean-Paul Sartre” (Conversation with Jean- 
Paul Sartre), by Charles Haroche. 


-- Franee nouvelle, September 17, 1959. 


Sartre gives an interesting summary of the play, 
stressing the historical contradictions the characters 
are trapped in. TI dtd not want just to create the 
characters but to suggest that objeetive etreumstances 
eondttton the shaptng and behavtor of a gtven indtvtdual 
at a gtven moment: JI had thought of gtvtng my play a 
different title--"Loser Wins," for example--but that 
would have lacked the other stde of the cotn, whtech 


seems equally tmportant to me, "Winner Loses." [Let 
us recall that the play was performed in England as 
Loser Wins. ] I wanted... to establtsh a world’s 


death warrant. .. 


When I speak of the ambtguitty of our time, I 
mean that man has never been as ready as he ts today 
to win hits freedom, and that at the same time he ts 
caught up in the most sertous of battles. . .. Up 
till now I have created plays wtth heroes and 
eonelustons whteh tn one way or another overcame the 
eontradtcttons. This ts so of THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD 
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LORD. But tn the bourgeois society we live in, tt ts 
very hard for an author like me to do anything but 
eritieal realiem. If a hero is reconeiled with himself 
in the end, then the audtence whitch sees him do tt in 
the play risks being reconetled with ite interrogations, 
its unresolved questtons. 


Tine st agit nid Une piece pola ta qucm ssid nie 


piéce A thése"” (It Is Neither a Political Play .. . Nor 


a Problem Play), interview by Claude Sarraute. 


BO) // S21. 


-- Le Monde, September 17, 1959. 


In this interview Sartre denies having transposed 
to a German setting the case of a reservist who tor- - 
tured people in Algeria: JI don't think a one-to-one 
eompartson between our present sttuatton and our 
neighbors' former one can be made. The two are radically 
different. So what ts left ts a general question of 
the responstbilittes of a soldier who has been ted by 
etreumstances to go too far, a questton of consetence 
whieh witll come up always and everywhere. To set it 
spatially and temporally in today's France involved 
too mueh risk. Not the least of which was to fall into 
soctalist realtsm, the very negation of theater. Note 
Bienes Ge BS Woe CG CBee Oy @ job iei@ad jolla) lalis oy a 
contemporary subject econeerning which I meant to keep 
my dtstanee tn order to transcend tt and thereby leave 
room for the mythological dimension. In NEKRASSOV, 
the only play of mine whose aatton unfolds in our country 
and in our time, I think it was the eomedy, the gro- 
tesqueness of the situation, whteh gave me the distance 
IT wanted. All my other plays, wtth the exception of 
THE VICTORS, show this same desire for distance. 


Let us point out further in passing a flattering 


statement about Francoise Sagan: Her suecess ts 
enttrely warranted. Setting out from a personal 
experience, she brought us .. . something new. 


In reply to a barbed question, Sartre recognizes 
willingly that he gave up writing novels partly because 
he lacked personal experience. The conversation ends 
with a quick commentary on the autobiography he has 
started. 


"Jean-Paul Sartre: ‘Frantz non plus n'était pas nazi'" 
(Jean-Paul Sartre: "Frantz Wasn't a Nazi Either"), inter- 
view by Jacqueline Autrusseau. 
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-- Les Lettres frangaises, September 17-23, 1959. 


I wanted to show only the negative. Those people 
cannot renew themselves. It's total collapse, the 
"tutltght of the gods." 


59/322 


"A la veille de la premiére des Séquestrés d'Altona, 
Jean-Paul Sartre fait le point" (Just Before THE CONDEMNED 
OF ALTONA Opens, Jean-Paul Sartre Takes His Bearings), 
interview by Claudine Chonez. 


-- Libération, September 21, 1959. 


Interview bearing chiefly on politics. Note the 
following statement about the title "Love," which was 
attributed to THE CONDEMNED for a time: JI'lL never 
write a play about love; I'm not interested in tt. 


Sartre also says he cannot explain the attacks 
André Malraux made on him during an official trip to 
Brazil. Let us recall that Malraux had given a Brazilian 
audience to understand that Sartre had collaborated by 
having THE FLIES performed during the Occupation with 
the blessings of the German censor. Sartre says here 
that the play was staged with the consent of the C.N.E. 
(National Writers! Committee). 


59/323 


"Les Séquestrés d'Altona nous concernent tous" (THE 
CONDEMNED OF ALTONA Concerns Us All), conversation with 
Bernard Dort. 


-- Phéatre populatre, no. 36 (4th trimester, 1959), 
pp. 1-13. 


The most interesting of all the discussions of 
the play. In answering the objections Bernard Dort makes 
in terms of a Brechtian conception of the theater, 
Sartre is led to state more precisely than he had before 
just what he was trying to do. 


To justify performing the play in a bourgeois 
theater, Sartre begins by explaining its relationship 
to the Algerian War situation, and shows that the work 
is chiefly concerned with the contradictions of the 
bourgeoisie. But I don't mean that I wrote THE 
CONDEMNED OF ALTONA for an exclusively bourgeots 
audience. .. . In thts play I trted to demystify 
(mtlttary) herotsm by showtng its relation to 
uneondittonal vtolence. Thts eoncerns us all. ... 
Although we are not the Germans, although our problems 
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are not the same as the ones they had in the Naat 
period, there are some very speetal eonneettons between 


us and the Germans. We were tn exactly the same 
sttuation in relation to them that the Algertans — 
are in relatton to us today. ... What I am argutng 


in THE CONDEMNED is that no one in a historical soetety 
which becomes a repressive soctety ts free of the 
risk of torturing someone. 


Sartre then defends himself against the charge 
of having chosen characters who are too unusual: 
With characters ltke the Gerlaechs, I tmmediately had 
a fundamental contradiction at my dtsposttton, the 
eontradictton between the tndustrtal might, the 
hereditary title, the past, the eulture of these 
people, and their collaboration wtth the Nazts they 


seorn. They think against and act for. So I eould 
present clearly the problem of collusion, whteh ts 
essenttal tf you want to understand men. He also 2 


explains that the subject he had chosen forced him to 
adopt the tragic mode: My subject ts a young man who 
eomes baek from Algerta, who has seen certain things 
down there, who maybe has taken part in them, and 

who doesn't talk. It's tmposstble for us to scorn 
him, to put him at a distance from us by treating 

him eomteally--tmposstble theatrically and even 


polttteally. For after all, the French sttuatton 
also requires us to get such men back, in sptte of 
the dirty things they may have done. . .. We have to 
show people the way they are afterward. They were 


torturers, they agreed to be, how are they gotng to 
work tt out or not work tt out? My tdeal subjeet would 
have been to show not only the man who comes back and 
has made himself the way he ts but hts family around 


him--around hts silence. He ts there like a ferment 
maktng contradictions multiply, and he himself is 
nothing but a knot of eontradtctions. . .. On this 


basts you could sketch out, theatrteally, a real soctal 
study. In THE CONDEMNED I blew this subject up tnto a 
myth. 


The conversation goes on to discuss questions of 
production and setting in relation to the Brechtian 
Swcvao Gece, Whee, as seSies Wie) skid MIS Sides OAs Ci TW way 
the play was staged. 


"Entretiens avec Jean-Paul Sartre" (Conversations with 
Jean-Paul Sartre), by Alain Koehler. 


-- Perspectives du Théatre, no. 3 (March, 1960), pp. 


MIHBea wae, UW (Meri, 1960). wes Boo. 
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In this long and rather jumbled conversation, 
Sartre repeats most of the ideas he set forth in other 
interviews about THE CONDEMNED. To begin with, he 
analyzes the two female characters and their relation- 
ship to Frantz (At bottom, Frantz's only human relation 
ts to his father). The Gerlach family's Protestantism, 
on which he puts great stress, gives him a chance to 
make some general comments about Protestants as well 
as this personal specification: Generally speaking, 

I have certainly gotten on rather better with 
Protestants or Protestant readers in the literary world 
than I have wtth Catholte readers. With obvious reser- 
vattons stemming from their beltefs, these Protestants 
were much closer to accepting tdeas such as the idea of 
man's toneliness and forlornness. We found ourselves 

tn eomplete agreement concerning the solttary man. 


The second part of the conversation bears more 
particularly on the relationships between philosophy 
and the theater. In my opitnton, what philosophy always 
misses ts the singular as such, that is, what happens 
to an tndtvidual. Although the novel or the movies 
can reach the individual in his singularity (Sartre 
cites Proust and Citizen Kane), the function of the 
theater is to present the individual in the form of 
myth: it's a@ matter . . . of finding a character who 
embodtes, tn a more or tess condensed way, the problems 
confronting us at a gtven moment. 


"Wir alle sind Luthers Opfer" (We Are All of Us the Work 
of Luther), interview by Walter Busse and Giinther Steffen. 


a) Der Sptegel (Hamburg), no. 20 (May 11, 1960), pp. 


70-79. 


by Excerpts translated in L’Bapress., May 26, 19160), 


During this talk, which was aimed at the German 
public, Sartre concentrates on making it clear that he 
has not tried to deal with the specific problems of 
Contemporary Germany -~ Winey lalie iieiictSis fl IL@neye; elnil 
interesting analysis of the universalist ethics of 
Protestants (artstoerats of the Universal) and compares 
TiMeaLie Eveialawliels we wiley Cue iis Crrelelaes , Wave: an elilie 
goes on Lo consider the ades of collective guait 
(econeerning which Sartre says he is to a certain extent 
inspired by Karl Jaspers! ideas) and of individual 
responsibility. He stresses the fact that Frantz did 
MO COMM SVICICS Olle Ci weMOeBS like Weeswisie lace nell 
become aware of his complete uselessness (it’s his 
tmpotence that kills him). According to Sartre, the 
Ply OvWOKs B Closewmisniem, we Om Swliae@, We orc ills, 
Sartre says he would have liked to develop Werner's 
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character in a more positive direction if the play had 
not been too long already. 


65/326 
La Question (The Question). 


a) Program notes for the revival of THE CONDEMNED OF 
ALTONA at the Théatre de l'Athénée. Thé@tre vivant, 
cahier no. 9 (September, 1965), 1965-66 season. 


b) Reprinted, minus the first few lines at the beginning. 
In Michel Contat. Exzplication des SEQUESTRES D'ALTONA 
de Jean-Paul Sartre ‘An Analysis of THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA 
by Jean-Paul Sartre). Archives des Lettres modernes series, 
a, BS, Waiwmepecl 196K, Pie. (e=7se 


Not too tong ago THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA condemned 
an intolerable practice. Today, now that we have peace 
again, this practice has disappeared in France. The 
reason why the play ts being revived today, the reason 
why it ts still in some respects, I hope, of interest 
now, ts that without making any judgment or reaching 
any conclusion, and almost tn spite of my own efforts, 
tt confronted the audtences of that ttme, and still 
confronts today's audtences, with the main questton: 
What have you done with your life? 


See also 65/428 A. 


Ga (sei 


Lettre de Sartre (Letter from Sartre), dated November 6, 
1965, to the director of K.N.S. Nederlands Toneel, Dre 
Poppe, on the occasion of the performance of De Gevangenen 
van Altona from November 20 to 29, 1965. Followed in the 
program by the Dutch translation of The Question. 


NOTES: 


Sartre gave an interview on the Europe mo. 1 station 
when the play was first staged in September, 1959. 


On April 27, 1966, Sartre attended a trial of Frantz 
which took place during a "Conférence Berryer" (a speaking 
contest for young lawyers). Frantz was condemned to be 
scorned and forgotten. Sartre had this to say about the 
decision: JI agree with this verdict: What he deserves is 
to be forgotten. On condition that he kill himself, as he 
does in my play. Torture ts a radieal act whieh ean only 
be wiped out by the tortyrer's suicide. (See Jean-Paul 
Lacroix's article, "LE SEQUESTRE D'ALTONA condamné 4 un 
deuxiéme suicide" (THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA Is Condemned To 
a Second Suicide), Paris-Presse, April 29, 1966. 
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Marxtsme et es as de L'extstence (Marxism and Philosophy 


of Existence 


-- Letter. In Roger Garaudy.Perspectitves de l'homme: 


extstenttaltsme, pens&ée catholique, marxisme (Perspectives 
for Man: Existentialism, Catholic Thought, Marxism). 
PoWoMs5 1959, Bp, Mldeih, Be ads (1961), pe. 1l@s1a, 


Roger Garaudy's work, the purpose of which is to 
examine the main currents of contemporary thought, has 
a chapter on existentialism, the first part of which is 
devoted to Sartre. It is a survey which skims rather 
lightly over the development of Sartre's thought, giving 
& rapid presentation of the chief Marxist criticisms of 
it. Garaudy's conclusion is that existentialism must 
choose between irrational faith and integration into 
Marxism, which it can accomplish only by abandoning 
its present premises. 


Garaudy had submitted the manuscript of this part 
of his work to Sartre and asked him to comment on it. 
Sartre's very well expressed letter was apparently 
written in 1959. It says nothing Search for a Method 
(see 57/296) did not say, but it has the interest of 
setting forth in a few pages and with greater clarity 
his position in respect to Marxism, 


As far as I'm coneerned--sitnce you have consented 
to talk about me--you have been accusing me for a long, 
long time now of trrattonalism, whereas tn contrast to 
Kierkegaard I base Reason on the dtfference between 
Knowtng and Being. So you can easily show how Marxtsm 
gradually won me over to rtgorous dialectteal thinking, 
whereas twenty years earlier I was still wandering around 
in the darkness of tgnorance. But the faet ts that I 
have always thought that the methods of phenomenology 
and the comprehension of extstenttal projects are 
excellent tools to use tn attacking the baste questton 
of the praxis. ... It's for reasons of tts own that 
exitstenttal thinking (mine at least) is rejoining 
Marxtsm and trying to integrate itself tnto tt, and not 
because of the excellence of contemporary Marxtst 
thought. . . . Athetstie existentialism endures be- 
eause today there ts no concrete Marxism, or better 
beeause thts tmmense doctrine whtch ought to be a 
Culture ts only a voluntartstic idealism, that ts, a 
few statements about the idea of matter and the dialec- 
titeal idea whtch are backed up by force. .. . Marxtsm 
ts still to be created. . .. Between the speetal 
setences without a philosophical foundation whtch 
eharactertze bourgeois thought and the foundatton 
unrelated to the spectal setences which historteal 
matertaltsm has continued to be, our century ts 
sttll--the setences exeluded--the unknowing 
century. . . . It would seem to me a btt presumptuous 
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for you, my dear Garaudy, sttuated as you are bie the 

no man's Land whtch contemporary Marxism 1s, to wart 
expectantly for us, your head full of knowledge and 
your arms full of flowers, as tf we were your prodigal 
children. . . . I am convineed personally that only 
conerete investigations will allow the philosophy we 
all think in terms of to enrich tteelf and reveal 
dialectically what tte real problems are. It seems 

to me, furthermore, that we have taken the lead tn this 
respect: we are concerned with men and you, I'm afratd, 
have forgotten them a little. 


See also 62/369. 


59/329 
* "Interview de Sartre” (Interview of Sartre), by Francis : 
Jeanson. 
a) Vérités pour. . . (underground monthly), no. 9 


(June 2, 1959), pp. 14-17. 


b) Reprinted as "L'Interview de Sartre." Essats 
(Bordeaux), nos. 2-3 (spring, 1968), pp. 76-83. 


Francis Jeanson was long one of Sartre's closest 
collaborators: from January, 1951, to November, 1956, 
he managed Les Temps modernes. When Jeanson refused 
to follow Sartre in his harsh condemnation of the 
Russian intervention in Hungary during the 1956 up- 
rising, the two men stopped seeing each other until 
their common--and radical--opposition to the Algerian 
War brought them together again in May, 1959 (see in 
this connection the postscript, A Certain Man Named 
Sartre, Jeanson wrote for the 1965 edition of his book, 
Sartre's Thinking and the Moral Questton, Seuil edition, 
pp. 298-300 [see 47/122]). In the interim, Jeanson, 
who had already in 1955 published, in his L'Algérte 
hors la lot (Outlaw Algeria) (Seuil), a vigorous de- 
fense of the Algerian revolution, had gone into under- 
ground activity by participating in the organizing of 
a network supporting deserters and the F.L.N. (National 
Liberation Front). Following a suit brought against 
several members of the network in September, 1960, the 
network was named after its leading spirit, and hence- 
forth the press spoke of the "Jeanson network.” From 
the beginning of 1958 the network disseminated clan- 
destinely a mimeographed newsletter called Vérités 
OUR » 5 , GieUine® Poe . 5 o Ne 


In A Certatn Man Named Sartre,Jeanson tells us 
that the present interview comes from that first meeting 
after two years of separation: "When [Sartre] left 
two hours later, I had an interview with him for our 
underground paper, as well as some addresses which were 
to become invaluable to us." In agreeing to have his 
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comments reported in his name, Sartre knowingly laid 
himself open to possible prosecution. Testifying by 
letter one year later in behalf of the members of the 
support network (see 60/352) Sartre would, moreover, 
say specifically, I suppose [nee one of the questions 
the military tribunal could have asked me] could have 
been about the tnterview I granted Franets Jeanson for 
his newsletter, Vérités pour... and I shall give a 
stratghtforward answer. I no longer remember the 
exaet date or the prectse terms of this talk. But 

you ean find them out easily enough tf this article is 
part of the evidence. What I do know ts that Jeanson 
sought me out tn his role as leading sptrtt of the 
"support network" and the underground newsletter whitch 
was tts organ, and that I met htm with full knowledge 
of the situatton. 


59/330 


"Jean-Paul Sartre spiega la crisi della gioventu di oggi” 
(Jean-Paul Sartre Explains the Crisis of Today's Youth), 
interview-article by Costanzo Costantini. 


-- Il Messagero dt Roma, August 25, 1959. 


‘Sartre speaks here of the crisis of youth (bikies, 
etc.) and the bankruptcy of preceding generations. 
The youth rebellion is tied to the cold war as well 
as the progressive rigidity and drowsiness of con- 
temporary society. Sartre includes the U.S.S.R. in his 
criticism and says in passing, Jointng the Communtst 
Party today means jointing a party which is practteally 
conservative. 


This seems to be the first time that Sartre empha- 
Sizes bikies and rebellious youth. 


59) // sia. 
Introduction to the Francine Galliard-Risler exhibition. 


-~- Introduction to the exhibition catalogue. Sets and 
costumes by Francine Galliard-Risler, Chez Dominique, 
November, 1959. 


JBSEO SIO B 


The stage designer frequently lives tn extle: he ts 
asked to represent the earth, stones, selected vege- 
tables, and, tf need be, certain industrial products; 
but not the human face .. . Francine Galliard-Risler 


avotds thts curse. 
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Galliard-Risler designed the costumes for THE 
DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD in 1951. 


59/NOTE 1. 


In April, 1959, L'ixpress had given its readers a 
questionnaire, "Do You Believe in Democracy?" and had 
subsequently asked Colette Audry to write an analysis of 
it. The analysis appeared in the August 27, 1959, issue 
under the title "La Démocratie et nous” (Democracy and Us). 
It includes two short statements Sartre made during a 
discussion of the questionnaire. We reprint them below: 


Our soetety atms to produce excepttonal people and at 
the same ttme excludes them. It produces talented people 
and puts tdtots tn charge. Because tt's purely a matter of 
chance when a man ends up doing what he's prepared to do. . 
ie Wee Te LiKe alee Wyeume “Blane,” Sl Wein ea BEC BLE BS DUBE 
the oppostte of a complete man. He's a stek man with a 
spectalty. 


It ts certain that one ts not a eomplete man tf one does 
not take one's polttteal lot in hand along wtth one's other 
responstbiltttes. It ts certain too that this integration 
tnto soectal life should not prevent the tndtvidual from 
assuming his responstbiltty for hts individual life. And 
let's be quite clear about this: there its a real econtra- 
dietton between the demands of society and the destiny of 
the indtvidual; and tt ts by no means certain that the two 
ean be reconettled. 


59/NOTE 2. 


The July 8, 1959, Komsomolskaia Pravda (Moscow) pub- 
lished a short message from Sartre ("Youth is Our Future") 
hailing the Seventh World Youth Festival being held at that 
time in Budapest. 
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CRIMEA NED H sr Ap eR AMES ON) sale cine Come Es (Critique of Dialectical 
Reason), preceded by Questions de méthode (Search for a 
Method). (The first impressions, by mistake, bear the title 
Questton de méthode in the singular.) Vol. I, Théorte des 
ensembles pratiques (Theory of Practical Wholes ). 


a) For Search for a Method, see 57/296. 
b) Excerpt in Votes nouvelles (see 58/308). 


e) Book. Bibliothéque des idées series. Gallimard, 
[1960].757 pages. Dedicated "Au Castor" (To the Beaver) 
[Simone de Beauvoir]. 


Printing date: April 6, 1960. The original edition 
Iimelwcdes 05 CopLes miinijeseacd stem I we OS ame itioem A we dl. 
Part of the current edition has been rebound. 


CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON has led to many comments 
and articles, but no complete translation of the volume is 
yet available in English. 


t1) For a translation of Search for a Method, see 


21/2965. 


t2) Large excerpts translated by Starr and James B. 
Atkinson. In The Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre, edited 
by Robert Denoon Cumming. New York: Random House, SIGISn 
Pp. 421-83. London: Methuen, 1968. 


For a critical summary of the book by R. D. Laing, 
SOQ pein 3 oF &, D, Basme euncl DW, Co Cooper, Meese wr 
Violence. London: Tavistock Publications, [1964]. 


Just as BEING AND NOTHINGNESS had been underway 
since 1933 even though it was not drafted until 
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I94I=43, Sartre's second major philosophical work is the 
result of sustained thinking which began aia, Tele ial aw weskSSy 
that is, at the same time he was drawing closer to the 
communists politically. Beginning then, Sartre set to 
re-reading Marx and the chief Marxist writings, and 

from then on he never stopped asking himself how 
existentialism and Marxism were related. Min (eiglaiese 
words, he never stopped looking for a way to synthesize 
his own approach, whose starting point SUES MIR elec clan Tatanvars 
and the objective method of dialectical materialism. 

His different writings during this period, although in 
no way rejecting his original stand, show a constant 
progression toward Marxism; and Simone de Beauvoir is 
FILS jae) MENS ilies sin 156, Sartre, ‘converted to the 
dialectical method, . . . was attempting to reconcile 

it with his basic existentialism" (Foree of Ctreumstanee, 
p. 346). He and Roger Garaudy decided at that time to 
establish the comparative effectiveness of the existen- 
tialist and Marxist methods by writing parallel studies 
of Flaubert. This comparison did not lead immediately 
to a publication, but it got Sartre ready for the essay 
which the Polish journal Twérezos@ asked him to write 
(see 57/295 and 57/296). It was when this essay was 
published that he undertook the writing of CRITIQUE OF 
DIALECTICAL REASON: "He had been pondering the subject 
Wee S/SeGer, Iwns Weel wWeINE HeMa Js WAGlSRS WEIS Mow sew 
ripe; he had needed some external stimulus before being 
able to take the plunge" (Foree of Cireumstance, p. 
Sineule 


The complete work was written, with interruptions 
Ehayel Ele, whois Gol lr Eye Sscelehbisomiays Ssraesc , Iseiwiscia wwe 
end of 1957 and the start of 1960. Simone de Beauvoir, 
who gives a detailed depiction of the sinister climate 
with which the Algerian War surrounded Sartre's work, 
describes his work for us in this way: "He did not 
work as he usually did, pausing to think and make 
corrections, tearing up pages and starting them over 
again. For hours on end he rushed on from page to page 
without re-reading what he'd written, as if he had been 
swept up by the ideas that his pen, even at that speed, 
Could not cateh up with. I could hear him, in’ his ef tome 
to keep up this pace, crunching the corydrane pills he 
gobbled a bottle of per day" (tbid., p. 289). 


When in the fall of 1958 the emotional strain due 
to the lamentable defeat of the Left by Gaullism was 
added to this effort which had stretched him to the 
limit of his strength, Sartre just missed becoming the 
victim of a serious attack and had to cease his labors 
momentarily. He subsequently went on with his work at 
a slower pace, at the same time completing THE CONDEMNED 
OF ALTONA. 


CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, which is a good 


one-third longer than BEING AND NOTHINGNESS (390,000 
words compared to 250,000 words for an evidently equal 
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number of pages, as Anthony Manser notes with some 

awe in his Sartre, A Philosophical Study), clearly 
smacks of the frenzied haste in which Sartre wrote it. 
He could say of himself what Marx said of Capttal, 

"I didn't have the time to make it short." In his 
talk with Pierre Verstraeten (see 65/430), Sartre 
replied as follows to a complaint that the work is 
hard to read: These are aneedotal questtons, but I 
eertatnly could have written the CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL 
REASON better. By thts I mean that tf I'd read tt one 
more time, cutting and trimming it, tt might not have 
seemed so dense. So from this potnt of vtew we do 
have to take the aneedotal and individual dimenston of 
the work tnto consideration. But except for this bit 
of seltf-ertttetsm, the work would have been very much 
the way tt te; because at bottom the reason why each 
sentence ts so long and so full of parentheses, quotes, 
expresstons Lltke "insofar as," ete., ts that each 
sentence represents the untty of a dtaleettecal move- 
ment. 


Do we have today the means to constitute a strue- 
tural and htstorteal anthropology? The first volume 
of CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON is devoted to 
answering this question. The Kantian title of this 
volume, as well as the parodying subtitle, "Prolegomena 
to Any Future Anthropology," which Sartre gave it on 
the spur of the moment (Gallimard edition, p. 153), 
indicates clearly the nature, aspirations, and limits 
of a work which aims, as a first step, to establish 
the critical foundations of Marxist historical 
materialism by examining the formal conditions of 
DOSS alos dsvieyy ~yael alge a faw ial Wabieye Cie ely lal eibievetealie jak 
History, and not the concrete development of actual 
history. The project is thus a purely philosophical 
one which aims to give the truth of Marxism an onto- 
Gees, wewmaclargalen, Se) Whigs Meher eul eye EC iba i re\e 
itself--that is, can understand its own presuppositions. 


To make a very schematic connection between BEING 
AND NOTHINGNESS and CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, 
we could say the problem Sartre is trying to solve in 
the second work is the following: how can we under- 
stand the fact that History, which is produced by free 
human praxts, turns back upon its agent and turns into 
an inhuman necessity which makes man the object of the 
historical process? The essentially psychological 
perspective of BEING AND NOTHINGNESS thus is broadened 
in CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON into a historical 
and sociological perspective which should enable us to 
account for the existence of altenated freedon. 


The transition from BEING AND NOTHINGNESS to 
CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON raises serious 
philosophical problems which up till now do not 
seem to have been studied in a thorough, rigorous way. 
Sometimes the commentators have said that CRITIQUE 
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OF DIALECTICAL REASON showed Sartre's pure and simple 
abandonment of his initial positions (see Serge Doubrovsky 
in Nouvelle Revue francaise, September-November, 1961); 
sometimes, on the contrary, the emphasis has been put on 
the absolute continuity between the two works, whether 
in order to claim that both have the same basic flaws 
(see Roger Garaudy in Perspectives de l'homme (Per- 
spectives for Man), new enlarged edition [SPR UpesTrens 

1969]) or to attest that they are perfectly compatible 
(see Colette Audry in Sartre et la réaltté& humaine 
(Sartre and Human Reality) [Seghers, 1966]). The 

chief difficulty which seems to us today to need 
removing is that of knowing whether there is or is not 
an "epistemological break" between BEING AND NOTHINGNESS 
and CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON. 


Generally speaking, there is no denying that the 
major work of the "second Sartre" has been, especially 
in France, very inadequately studied and, what is even. 
more regrettable, that up till now it has inspired 
only a very few original works. Among these works, 
those of André Gorz and Nicos Poulantzas are noteworthy. 
Whereas there is a great number of books and articles 
introducing and summarizing BEING AND NOTHINGNESS, to 
our knowledge, only the useful little work of popu- 
larization by Colette Audry which we cited above par- 
tially serves this function for CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL 
REASON, which, however, offers far greater difficulties 
for the nonspecialized reader. It must be pointed 
out, however, that in England ana the United States, the 
invaluable books by Ronald D. Laing and David G. Cooper, 
Reason and Violence: A Decade of Sartre's Philosophy 
1950-1960 (London: Tavistock, 1964), and by Wilfrid 
Desan, The Marxism of Jean-Paul Sartre (New York: 
Doubleday, MSS )) enable English-speaking readers to 
acquaint themselves with faithful presentations of an 
as yet untranslated work. 


The reception of CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON 
could give rise to a complete study itself. We can 
do no more here than note in passing that although the 
work was generally favorably received by philosophers 
(see, for example, Mikel Dufrenne in Esprit [april, 
1961], and Pierre Javet in Revue de Théologie et de 
Philosophie [1961]), it brought forth basic objections 
from specialists in the human sciences (see especially 
the chapter "History and Dialectic" in Claude 
Lévi-Strauss's The Savage Mind, in 1961, Lévi-Strauss 
devoted a whole semester of his seminars at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes to an examination of the 
CRITIQUE; these seminars were inspired by Jean Pouillon. 
It is to be hoped that the work done in all of them 
will soon be published). 


Many commentators said they wanted to wait until 
the publication of the second volume announced by 
Sartre in his preface, so that they could make an 
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Overall judgment of the work. This second volume will 
probably never appear (see 69/511). At the present 

time only two chapters are complete. Sartre wrote 

them right after the first volume was published. One 

of them is a description of a boxing match, the other 

is devoted to Stalin. Sartre stopped writing when he 
realized that elaborating the second volume--which, 

let us recall, was to reach the level of concrete 
history--would require a series of readings and 
historical investigations which would represent a life's 
work for a single philosopher or, for a research team, 
many years' work. Let us point out further that in 
Sartre's mind, the elaboration of this second volume 

and of the "Ethics" have always constituted two distinct 
projects, and that although he has given up the first, 
the second should be completed in the relatively near 
future. 


60/333 
Foreword to Aden Arabte, by Paul Nizan. 


a) New edition with an introduction by J.-P. Sartre. 
Cahiers libres series, no. 8. Maspero, 1960. Pp. 9-62. 


Sartre's text is dated March, 1960. 


The book was one of Maspero's best sellers, and was 


reprinted in 1967 in the series Petite Collection Maspero. 


b) Reprinted under the title Paul Nizan. In 
Sy CIE CU ABR ILOUNIS: IEW 5 


Paul Nitzan. 


t1) Translated by Benita Eisler. In SITUATIONS (1965). 
t2) Translated by Joan Pinkham as foreword to Paul 
Nizan. Aden Arabte. New York and London: Monthly Review 
Press, WHS, Eto To5G. 


t3) Ibtd, in paperback. Boston: Beacon Press, 1970. 


This foreword, which was written under rather 
difficult conditions (see Force of Cireumstance, pp. 
489, 498) and finished in March, 1960, while Sartre 
was on a trip to Cuba, may be considered one of his 
major writings. It is not only a penetrating study of 
Nizan but an engaging autobiography in which Sartre 
indicts his whole era and brings himself unsparingly 
to judgment. (Maurice Merleau-Ponty, in the preface 
to his Stgns [Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1964], comments on this piece at length, and to a degree 
defends Sartre against his own self-criticism.) 


The relations between Sartre and Nizan are analyzed 
in detail in Jacqueline Leiner's doctoral thesis 
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(Klineksieck, 1970) on the author of Aden Arabite. 

We shall be content here to recall a few facts in 
passing. The same age as Sartre, Paul Nizan was his 
closest friend since their beginning years at the 
Lycée Henri IV (1916). Both took the same courses 
(final courses at this same Lycée Henri IV, prep courses 
at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand for the entrance exams to 
the Ecole normale supérieure; they both passed the 
exams in 1924, undertook philosophical studies at the 
rue d'Ulm, and then the agrégatton in philosophy in 
1929) and took part in the same activities (con- 
tributed to La Revue sans tttre, proofread the 
translation of Jaspers' General Psychopathology, 
ete.). They were so often seen together that they 
were sometimes mistaken for one another and, at the 
Ecole normale, called "Nitre and Sarzan." Sartre 
himself writes: From 1920 to 1930, espectally, ftrst 
as schoolboys and then as students, we were indtis- 
tingutshable. In the thirties, their relationship took 
a different turn and became more distant, chiefly as 
a result of Nizan's militancy and Sartre's apolitical 
attitude. But they continued to be friends up till 
Nizan's death in May, 1940. The nature and signifi- 
cance of this friendship can be better determined by 
reference to the extensive information to be found in 
our subsequent items and in the memoirs of Simone de 
Beauvoir. 


Sartre's foreword also has the autobiographical 
interest of making the first public reference to his 
relations with his stepfather (I lived ten years of 
my Ltfe under the thumb of a polytechnicien ... , 
(SITUATIONS, IV, pp. 160-61]). It also seems to be 
the first time that Sartre, in speaking to young 
people, paints such a somber picture of the French 
situation since 1945 and makes such an indictment of 
his own generation (We have nothing more to say to 
young people: fifty years of living in thts backward 
provinee France has now become ts degrading). The 
radtcal impotence of the Left is stressed in what today 
could be called "Leftist" terms: Do people really 
think the Left, this great eadaver fallen on its back 
and thtek wtth worms, can attraect*-our sons? It sttnks, 
this rotting corpse. 


Sartre was not mistaken in sensing that Nizan had 
something to say to young people in 1960: accompanied 
by his explosive preface, the new edition of Aden 
Arabie raised quite a stir and was the beginning of 
a renewed interest in a work which, although in some 
respects dated, is nonetheless one of the most 
significant works of our time. 


On the "Nizan affair," see 47/128. 
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"Jean-Paul Sartre," interview by Madeleine Chapsal. 


a) Madeleine Chapsal. Les Eerivains en personne 


(Writers in Person). Jwillsacd, (1960l, Pp, 207=a8). 
New edition, 10/18 series, 1973. 


b) Reprinted as "Les Ecrivains en personne." In 
SAG NS lke. 


W Se 
WO Siictr., CO) DiMIOMEIOGHe 5 4 « 4 EMOMIMOME TocanS LeeLee, 


-- Yale French Studies, no. 30 (winter, 1962-63), pp. 
30-44, About two-thirds of the French text. 


Wins pede, Willen wae Bilwem Sineiwly leiwowe inlets 
publication of CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON and before 
the trip to Cuba, is essential to an understanding of 
Sarcaae it enables him to take his bearings on his 
past and present work, on himself, and on the role that 
literature should play in 1960. The whole talk 
definitely revolves, in fact, acround the idea of 
commitment. Let us repeat in this connection the 
following passages: 


If literature is not everything, tt ten't worth 
Ome (NOME OF WOOWRLA, « >» « AP fem mechee te co 
tnnocence, to lyrtes, tt withers away. If every 
written phrase does not resound to all the levels of 
man and society, tt does not mean a thing (p. 211). 


Une toue Lape Of Chew commeetLed UrtTLer  . a 
to show, demonstrate, demystify, and dissolve myths 
and fetishes in a little bath of critical acid (p. 
2S 


Sartre also deals with the relationship of 

philosophy to literature and the theater, talks about 
Stéphane Mallarmé and Gustave Flaubert, and gives 
his opinion of many contemporary writers: Nathalie 

, Sarraute (in her books, the whole shines forth by 
its absence), Alain Robbe-Grillet (a two-page analysis 
with rather moderate conclusions), Samuel Beckett, 
and above all Michel Butor (There is only one person 
in France who has clearly formulated the problem and 
responded to the demands of the whole--Butor). 


Throughout the talk Sartre gives numerous 
autobiographical details and foreshadows already many 
themes he will develop in THE WORDS. 


WRITINGS CONNECTED WITH SARTRE'S 
TRIP TO CUBA IN 1960 


Sartre had not gone back to Cuba since his first visit 
in 1949 during his trip to Central America and the Caribbean. 
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In 1959, absorbed as he was in writing CRITIQUE OF 
DIALECTICAL REASON, he did not express his sympathy for the 
Castroite revolution publicly. Toward the end of the 

year, he was invited by Carlos Franqui, editor of the Cuban 
magazine Revolucién, to come with Simone de Beauvoir and 
observe for himself the progress of a revolution in the 
making. The trip Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir made was to 
last about a month (from February 22 till March 20, 1960). 
It took on the air of an official visit and consequently 
created a big stir. Sartre met Che Guevara in particular, 
toured the island with Fidel Castro, had many talks, 

and even appeared at length on Cuban television. 


This trip had two aims, one personal and the other 
political. On the one hand, Sartre, who had been sickened 
by the French domestic situation and by the Algerian War, 
wanted to keep from "shriveling up in the French misery” 

(as Simone de Beauvoir put it) and wanted to find a hope in 
the Cuban Revolution. On the other hand, he thought he might 
be useful to the revolution at a moment when its significance 
was poorly understood overseas and it was beginning to 
suffer from American hostility. Sartre reached Havana in 
the midst of the euphoria of the "Cuban festival” and what 
has since been called "the honeymoon of the revolution.” 
Increasing his contacts, visiting the island from one end 

to the other, informing himself in minute detail, he lived 
through that privileged moment of every social upheaval 
which he had just described in CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL 
REASON: the moment of "fusion" and revolutionary 
spontaneity, in which each is linked to all at the heart 

of a collective undertaking. His hopes were fulfilled 
beyond all expectation: for the first time Sartre had 

found a revolution he could wholeheartedly support (see 

also Force of Circumstance, pp. 488-91). The deep 
friendship he developed with Fidel Castro added the sense 

of a personal link to the Cuban Revolution to his 
ideological approval of it, and upon his return to Europe he 
spoke of it with unqualified enthusiasm, 


At the end of the year, when he went back through Cuba 
after his trip to Brazil, Sartre saw that the regime had 
gotten tougher in response to the threat from abroad (the 
first clear sign of which he had seen nine months earlier 
in the explosion of La Coubre). The "honeymoon of the 
revolution" was over (see Force of Circumstance, p. 569). 


Sartre's stay in Cuba coincided with the National 
Theater's performances of THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE. Sartre 
had scarcely arrived before he was the target of sharp 
attacks by the far-right newspaper Diario de la Martina, 
which protested the presence in Cuba of the author of 
THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE, an "immoral and heretical work." 
In an article entitled "Bienvenido Jean-Paul Sartre" 
("Welcome Jean-Paul Sartre"), the February 26, 1960, 
Revoluetén came forcefully to Sartre's defense. Sartre, 
accompanied by Fidel Castro, attended a performance of 
his play. His comments on the production--which he found 
to be excellent--and the acting--which he had reservations 
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about, especially in respect to the role of the 
senator--are quoted in an article by Humberto Arenal 
published in the March 19, 1960, Revoluet6n, which also 
reprints a facsimile of a short statement Sartre wrote in 
the National Theater guest book. 


60/335 
"Sartre y Beauvoir por la Provincia d'Oriente" (Sartre and 
de Beauvoir in favor of Oriente Province), interview-article 
by Lisandro Otero, 


-- Revoluctén, February 27, 1960. 


Otero reports at length the comments Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir made during their visit to Oriente 


Province. Sartre also gives his impressions of Fidel 
Castro: what he likes most of all about him is his 
shyness. The piece is illustrated with many photographs 
by Korda. 


60/336 
An interview about Cuba that Sartre gave on March 11, 1960. 


-- Interview broadcast by the Cuban news agency Prensa 
Latina, which we only got to see a mimeographed copy of in 
the Express archives. 


60/337 


"Cuba es una democracia directa" (Cuba Is a Direct 
Democracy), televised press conference by Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir at the Hotel Nacional of Havana (com- 
plete text). 


-- Revoluct6n, March 11, 1960. 


Sartre puts particular emphasis on two aspects 
of the Cuban Revolution: its pedagogical character 
and the fact that since it has no preconceived 
ideology it is not in any way dogmatic. The Cuban 
Revolution is distinguished from traditional Communist 
revolutuonsi by Lhe fact that ash comes) from) che 
countryside and out of a war of liberation. This 
press conference, which was broadcast throughout 
the island, made Sartre very popular in Cuba. 


60/338 


"Discussion avec les €étudiants de l'Université de La 
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Havane" (Discussion with the Students of the University 
of Havana) (March 14, 1960). 


-- Revoluct6n, March 15, 1960. 


In response to students' questions, Sartre says 
his philosophy was never pessimistic, criticizes 
bourgeois individualism, and points out some ira: tis On 
the Cuban personality (gaiety, the peasants’ sense of 
responsibility, the Blacks' dynamism). According to 
him, the Cuban Revolution is original in respect to 
the French and Russian revolutions in that it is 
creating its theory out of its practice. In conclusion, 
Sartre asks the students some questions himself. 


60/339 


Ideologta y revoluct6n (Ideology and Revolution? (in 
Spanish). 


a) Lunes de Revoluct6n, no. 51 (March 21, 1960). 


This piece, a page of the manuscript of which is re- 
printed in facsimile, is part of a special issue entitled 
"Sartre visita a Cuba" (Sartre Visits Cuba), which 
includes also the conversation mentioned below. 


b) Reprinted in SARTRE VISITA A CUBA. Havana: Edi- 
tiones R,, 1960. 


A short excerpt is also reprinted under the title 
"Testimonio de Jean-Paul Sartre" (The Testimony of Jean- 
Paul Sartre). In Cuba: transformact6n del hombre 
(Cuba: The Transformation of Man). Havana: Casa de 
Las Migrel@as, 1961,  APiese js, 120, 


Ideology and Revolutton, anonymous translation. 
bi) Seyises om wse bere, ls, @O. 3 (IS60), Pols. 


t2) Published as a pamphlet by the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee. New York, 1960. 


t3) In SARTRE ON CUBA. NiGiwam ioe: Ballantine Books, 
TOG, Riis WANGstse . 


This article, which was written in Cuba, was 
apparently never published in French. In it Sartre 
answers a question which he had been asked during his 
discussion with the University of Havana students and 
which he says he dealt with too hurriedly: "Can there 
be a revolution without ideology?" The elaborations 
he gives here take up, without adding anything striking, 
his idea that the originality of the Cuban Revolution 
consists in the fact that it is forging its ideology 
in the revolutionary praxts and thus avoiding both 
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empiricism and voluntarism. Sartre also shows how 

the process of permanent radicalization of the revolu- 
tion is a consequence of the threat from abroad and a 
response to the concrete needs of the populace. 


60/340 
"Sartre conversa con los intellectuales cubanos en la casa 
de Lunes" (Sartre Talks with the Cuban Intellectuals in the 
Casa de Lunes). 


-- Lunes de Revoluetén, no. 51 (March 21, 1960). 


May be the interview reprinted in SARTRE VISITS 
CUBA. 


60/341 


Press conference held in New York by Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir on their return from Cuba. 


-- Report in Franece-Observateur, March 24, 1960. 
The regime produced by the Cuban Revolution is 


a dtreet democracy. . .. The Cuban Revolution is 
a real revolutton. 


60/342 
Ouragan sur le suere: Un Grand Reportage @ Cuba de Jean- 
Paul Sartre sur Fidel Castro (Storm Over Sugar: A Major 


Report on Fidel Castro from Cuba by Jean-Paul Sartre), a 
series of sixteen articles published in Franee-Sotir from 
June 28 to July 15, 1960. 


Wanting to broadcast what he had seen in Cuba as widely 
as possible, Sartre suggested that Franee-Sotr publish 
Storm over Sugar. Franee-Sotr agreed and gave this report 
big publicity, at the same time saying in each issue that 
the newspaper did not agree with some of Sartre's ideas. 


Simone de Beauvoir (Force of Cireumstance, p. 498) 
provides the following details: "He had begun an enormous 
work on Cuba which was going to be far larger in scope than 
the reporting he had offered to do for Franee-Sotr. 
Lanzmann helped him extract a series of articles from it. 
This way of doing things accounts for certain weaknesses 
which become apparent when one re-reads a report which was 
at the time particularly effective in bringing before the 
general public historical and economic information not 
ordinarily found in the 'leading dailies.'" 
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Contrary to our usual procedure, we are ee the 
main subtitles of the articles {in English only?) in order 
to give a better idea of their content. These titles are 
by Claude Lanzmann. 


Torrents of electrie light streamed over Havana, Lighting 
up boulevards, restaurants, night elubs. "It's foreign gold 
that's lighting it," I eatd to myself. For all these riches 
were not Cuban and the U.S. eompantes are the real owners 

of the tstand. 


-- France-Soir, June 28, 1960. 


t 


The article is dated "Havana .. . June," no doubt 


to anchor it more firmly in the present. 


They were etghty coming from Mexico, ptled into an old tub. 
The poltce and the army were waiting for them on the beach 


and massacred them. Those who escaped took refuge tin the 
mountains, and on that day (December 2, 1956) the revolutton 
began. 


-- France-Sotir, June 29, 1960. 


"What Lueck! The U.S.A. has dectded to buy our sugar above 
the world market price." In 1902 the Cubans uttered ertes 
of joy. But 25 years Later they saw they had been sold out. 


-- Franee-Sotr, June 30, 1960. 


Of 100 Cubans, 46 were illiterate when Castro setaed power: 
half the teachers were on unlimited leave wtth no penstons. 


== France-Sotr, duly 1, 1960). 


"This can't go on any more," groaned the sugar cane slaves. 
A young son of a country squtre heard these plainttve 
ertes one day and decided to save these poor people: tt 


was Castro. 
-- Franee-Sotr, July 2, 1960. 


Hidden in the mountains, the rebels sprang out suddenly Like 


devils. Thetr tacttes: harass the regular army wtth the 
help of the peasants they had gradually sueceeded tn winning 
over. 


-- Franee-Soir, July 3-4, 1960. 
"Seven times they came Looking for me to execute me. 
In the morning they let me go. .. . The poltee, who were 
erazed with fear, tnereased the tortures and assasstina- 
ttons," says Franqui, one of the network leaders. 

-- Franee-Sotr, July 5, 1960. 


"Put God back tn the Constttutton!" Fidel Castro shouts 
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furtously when he dtseovers, after he has won, that the 
new ministers wanted to wipe this august word out of the 
OP PEGCAL WRB « 


-- Franee-Sotr, July 6, 1960. 


The sugar potentates wtll never again return to thetr empty 
palaces. fThetr lands have been redistributed--27 acres 

per ftve- person famtly--but the eulttvation of sugar cane 
vequtres collective explottatton. 


-- Franee-Soir, July 7, 1960. 


The Cubans are anxtous to have tomato fields and steel 
mills, They want a workers! democracy but are delaying 
thetr ehoice of instituttons. 


-- France-Sotr, July 8, 1960. 


No old people tn power: the average age of the ministers 
ts 29. On thts tsland stripped of tts teechnictans, the 
doctors, turned tnto Jacks-of-all-trades, work at 
ftnanee as well as agronomy. 


-- Franee-Sotr, July 9, 1960. 


"Come early: at mtdntght," the state bank dtreetor told me. 
The other visttors are recetved at 2 tn the morning. 

Working without a break, the directors of the new regime 
trim thetr steep as much as they ean. 


== PogecgoSoim, Imiy Ist, 1960, 


A picture shows Simone de Beauvoir and Sartre 
talking to Che Guevara, at that time president of the 
Cuban national bank. 


A beard and tong hatr are sttll the badge of the 3000 
ptoneers of the rebellton. What protects the Cuban Revolu- 
tion today its that tt ts controlled by the rebellton,. 


-- Franece-Sotr, July 12, 1960. 


A picture shows a close-up of Sartre with Fidel 
Castro. 


This gtant lying in the dust and drawing the plans for a 
village: Castro. He oversees everything, tnspects every- 
thing, and tf someone fatls to do hts job: "Tell the men 
working for you that tf they don't try to solve their 
problems they'll have problems wtth me," 


-- France-Sotr, July 13, 1960. 
"Fidel, give me a millton to do the job. If I lted, have 
me shot," the old prtest begs, as he tells Castro there" 8 


OLE under his partsh. 


-- France-Sotr, July 14, 1960. 
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Another photo showing Sartre and Fidel Castro 
touring the Cuban countryside. 


In this article, Sartre tells about a conversation 
with Castro which he considers very important because 
it had just confirmed one of his basic ideas: 


esianae 


-- Does everyone who asks for something have the 
right to get it, no matter what it ts he's asking 
HOR 6 5 o & 


Fidel did not answer. I insisted: 
ea 1S page Wikehe HOR wiRbMe? 
He puffed on his etgar and said emphatically: 
-- Yes! 


-- Because in one way or another, asking expresses 
a need? 


Without turning around, he answered: 


-- A man's need ts the most baste of all hts 
rights. 


-- And suppose someone asked you for the moon? 
I said, knowing what hts answer would be. 


He puffed on his cigar, saw it had gone out, put 
it down, and turned toward me. 


-- If someone asked me for the moon, tt would be 
because he needed it, he answered. 


IT have few friends, because frtendship ts very 
important to me. After that answer, I had the feeling 
he had just become one of them; but I didn't want to 
waste his time by telling him. TI just satd: 


-~ You call the Cuban Revolution a humantsm. 
And why shouldn't you? But as far as I'm concerned, 
there's only one humanism; and it tsn't based on labor 
or culture but above all on need. 


-- There's no other kind, he said. 

And turning toward Simone de Beauvoir: 

-- Sometimes, I admit, they really awe me. Thanks 
to us they're daring to discover thetr needs, they have 
the courage to understand thetr sufferings and to 


tnstst that we put an end to them, in short, they are 
men now. And what are we giving them? 
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Hits thinking took a sudden turn, but I had no 
trouble following it. He said in a brusque voice: 


-- We have to ask that everyone do all he can, 
but I shall never sacrifice this generatton to the ones 
to come. That would be abstract. 


Pretty girls followed the Mardi Gras floats and took up a 
ecollectton to buy arms. The sabotage exploston of the 
muntttons-Laden cargo shtp La Coubre (200 dead)--coming as 
tt did in the middle of the Mardi Gras festivities--had 
east a sudden pall of anguish over the rejotetng crowd and 
turned the feast days into days of mourning. 


-- France-Sotr, July 15, 1960. 


Photo of Fidel Castro, Sartre, and Simone de 
Beauvoir, 


Here is the conclusion of the report: 


These men, hard at work without relaxing their 
vigtlanee for a moment, are struggling underneath the 
threat from abroad to safeguard their two most precious 
eonquests: the freedom, httherto unknown tn Cuba, 
whitch they created and whitch justiftes thetr reforms; 
and that new covenant of the revolutton, the confidence 
and frtendshtp whtch unttes them. I do not think that 
any people can set any goal for ttself today which ts 


more pressing or more worthy of tts efforts. The 
Cubans have to win or we'll lose everything, tneluding 
hope. 


This report may be divided into three main parts. 
Im PMNS LPs h, Sawa wecadils Inas wiralj we Cwiloe, alia 1949, 
shows what the situation was before Castro, and gives 
the history of the Castro revolution; in the second, 
he sets to describing the economic and social reality 
or Cwm, iid IGG, aia wae whale, Paimealig, me Sirossae 
human reality and tells about the personal contacts he 
was able to have with not only Fidel Castro and Che 
Guevara but also the Cuban peasaniiis. 


Aware of the limitations of the report, Sartre has 
always refused to have it published in book form in 


France. He has, however, authorized translations 

into Spanish, Portuguese, English, Italian, Polish, 

and Turkish. We have been able to discover the following 
works: 


-- HURACAN SOBRE EL AZUCAR (Storm Over Sugar), Buenos 

ARwesg IWeleerae I Wie, USO Wns y  inelaiageeseyIl Ie veiouifenn le), AHS 8 
Havana: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Departamento 

de Assuntos Culturales, n.d. 


So VAM (ON ICHONEVA New York: Ballantine Books, LOGL , 
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This anonymous translation was undoubtedly made 
from Spanish. The last chapter of the book consists 
of "Ideology and Revolution” (see 60/339). 


The report was also published in Der Spiegel 
and Isvestta (July 15, 19, 23, 30; August 4 and 6, 
UNSC), AG WET ws Sie SAIN Wis UI CWE. It was the tar- 
get of a refutation written by a former newspaperman 


and ardent supporter of Batista. (José Domingo Cabus. 
Sartre, Castro y el aztear (Sartre, Castro and Sugar) 
[Mexico: Editores Mexicanos Unidos, 1965]). 


Cabus analyzes Sartre's statements in minute 
detail, challenges most of the figures he gives, and 
maintains that everything was fine during Batista's 
PUL o 


The Portuguese translation is of special interest 
because it has an original preface by Sartre: - 


60/342 A 
Ao letitor brasileiro (To the Brazilian Reader), preface. 


-- Jean-Paul Sartre. FURACAO SOBRE CUBA (Storm Over 
Cuba). Rio de Janeiro: Editora de Autor, [1960]. Pp. 
7-10, 


Written during Sartre's stay in Brazil and date- 
lined Rio de Janeiro, September 12, 1960, this text 
stresses the importance of the Cuban Revolution for 
Latin America and notes that the United States must 
choose between losing everything in a violent way or 
changing her policy. My only hope, Sartre concludes, 
ts that this unpretenttous book contributes to the 
examtnatton of present problems without any dodges. 


This preface precedes Sartre's fifteen chapters 
of reporting as well as two pieces on Cuba by Rubem 


Braga and Fernando Sabino. 


Storm over Sugar was also published by the 
Brazilian daily Ultima Hora. 


60/343 
SARTRE VISITA A CUBA (Sartre Visits Cuba ). 
-- Havana: Editiones R., 1960. 
Bound volume dedicated "To the Cuban Revolution." 


Printing date: October 31, 1960. New paperback edition 
in 1961. Let us recall that the title was originally 
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that of a special issue of Lunes de Revoluctin. 


The work includes: 


-- Ideologia y revolucién (Ideology and De Lolly 
Revolution) 

-- Una entrevista con los escritores cubanos LG 5h 
(An Interview with the Cuban Writers) 

-- Hurac&n sobre el azficar (Storm over Sugar) 57-244 

-- Testimonio gr&fico (Photographic Testimony) QIN Be, 


This final part contains a series of photographs of 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir taken during their stay in 
Cuba. 


60/343 A 
"Guba, la révolution exemplaire" (Cuba, the Model Revolu- 
tion), interview of Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir by Jean 


Ziegler. 


-- Dire (monthly review published in Geneva), no. 4 
(Amami, LOGO). ww. Ws, 


Good interview which takes up the themes already 
developed in the other pieces about Cuba. Jean Ziegler 
is a professor of sociology and journalist who is 


very well known in Switzerland. 


Concerning Cuba, see also 61/361, 68/485 ana 
68/486. 


60/344 
Albert Camus. 
° a) Franee-Observateur, January 7, 1960. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IV. 
Albert Camus or frtbute to Albert Camus. 


#1) Anonymous translation. Tribute to Albert Camus. 
The Reporter, February 4, 1960, p. 34. 


£2) Ibid. In New Left Review, no. 2 (March-April, 1960), 
Go 255 : 


t3) Albert Camus, translated by Benita Eisler. In 
SITUATIONS (1965). 


Camus died in an automobile accident with 
Michel Gallimard on January 4, 1960. 
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Let us stress the following passage from this 
often quoted and translated text: We quarreled, he 
and I; but a quarrel isn't anythtng--even tf we are 
never to see one another again--it's just another way 
we have of ltving together and without losing stght 
of one another in the narrow little world we're gtven. 


Concerning Camus, see 43/39 and 52/223. 


60/345 


"Les Grands Contemporains 4 la recherche d'un absolu--no. 
1--Jean-Paul Sartre et les jeunes” (Our Famous Contemporaries 
in Search of an Absolute--No. l--Jean-Paul Sartre and the 
Young), interview by Patrice Cournot. 


-- Le Semeur, nos. 7-8 (February, 1960), pp. [2-5]. : 


Le Semeur was a newspaper for young people published 
by Patrice Cournot, nephew of the movie critic Michel 
Cournot (thanks to whom we were able to find this 
newspaper, which is not listed in any library). 


The interview is dated January 14, 1960. 


Sartre does his best to answer the questions put 
to him by a seventeen-year-old interviewer. He ducks 
several questions about Antoine de Saint-Exupéry and 
speaks in very vivid terms about his quarrel with 
Albert Camus (Camus never played any "dirty triteks" 
on me, as far as I know, and I never played any on 
him); teaching, adolescence (There are two tmportant 
pertods itn a man's life: hits early childhood [the 
first two years] . . . and the four or stx years of 
adolescence); jazz (I saw Parker here, shortly before 
he died, and you know where he wanted to play? At 
the Conservatotre de Parts!); and the Algerian War 
(For the young man on the Far Left who's being sent 
to Algerta, there tsn't a whole flock of opttons: 
etther he deserts or he becomes a consectenttous 
objector). 


60/346 
"Sartre 1960: Entretien avec Jean-Paul Sartre" (Sartre 
1960: Talk with Jean-Paul Sartre), interview by 
Jacques-Alain Miller. 


a) Les Cahiers itbres de la jeunesse, no. 1 (February 
Se) L9GO) pp. e—4. 


b) Excerpts. "Sartre répond aux jeunes" (Sartre 
Answers the Young). L'Express, March 3, 1960, pp. 29-30. 
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In this interview he granted to a young man, 
Sartre takes his bearings on his oeuvre: he speaks 
in turn of his plays (THE FLIES, THE VICTORS, DIRTY 
HANDS, THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, NEKRASSOV and, 
above all, THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA), his conception of 
literature, and his ideas about justice, reason, the 
dialectic, communism, etc. 


Let us point out the following passage: 


I'm not sure that the coneept of justice ts 
essential to soetety. I suppose tt's a econeept which 
eomes from some anetent theological layer. If you 
don't have any god, tt doesn't make sense any more, 
exeept as a protection against a eertatn eategory of 
tndtviduals. The eoneept of justiee ts really useless. 


To the question, "In the name of what will you 
struggle, and for what precise objectives?" Sartre 
replies: In the name of two complementary principles: 
Number one, no one can be free unless everyone ts; 
number two, I shall struggle for the tmprovement of 
living standards and working condtttons. Freedom--not 
metaphysteal but praetteal freedom--ts condtttoned by 
proteins. Ltfe will be human on the day that everyone 
ean eat his fill and every man can work at a job under 
suttable worktng econdtttons. JI shall struggle for not 
only a htgher living standard but democratic living 
econdittons for everyone, for the liberation of all who 
are explotted and oppressed. 


After having said that the impact of the writer 
ean never be more than keeptng the worst from happening, 
Sartre concludes: If everyone tn a soectety of 
expLlottatton and oppresston seems to be putting up 
with it, there must be writers to bear wttness to the 
lives of those who are not putting up with it: tt's 
then that the worst ts kept from happentng. 


60/347 


* Jean-Paul Sartre vous présente "Soledad" (Jean-Paul Sartre 
Presents Soledad). 


-- Program notes to Soledad, three acts by Colette 
Audry, Théatre de Poche (Comédie Caumartin), April, 1960. 


Wiale wesa Wes, Hessel, Ceine se Ds in CelewimS Imlay 
who told us that Sartre's original manuscript, which 


unfortunately has been lost, had been abridged because 
there was not room for it all. 


60/348 


RlApeiere eet un euapeee « 2) \ime Broist I¢ a Suspect), 
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text for André Masson's Vingt-deux dessins sur le théme du 
désir (Twenty-two Sketches on the Theme of Desire), 


a) Part of this text appeared in L'Are, no. 10 (spring, 
1960), pp. 19-22. 


b) André Masson and J.-P. Sartre. Vingt-deux dessins 
sur le thame du désir. Fernand Mourlot, 1961. Pp. 15-43. 
Deluxe edition, 35 x 45 format, limited to 195 numbered 
Clomaeisr 


e) Reprinted as Masson. In SITUATIONS, IV. 


These twenty-two drawings date from 1947: four 
of them are reprinted in an article about André Masson, 
"Balance faussée" (Rigged Scales), which appeared in 
Les Temps modernes, no. 29 (February, 1948), pp. 1381-94. 
Sartre's text was written during the same period and 
thus could have been published before 1960. = 


In Masson's work, "nature" and "culture" are 
indistinguishable, and the project to patnt ts not 
dtstingutshed from the project to be a man. His 


painting, whtch ts essenttally mythological, is 
characterized by an explosive unity, the intruston 
of an extstenttal element. 


MassGim aS Gia Ollsl Priemagl Gr SewewSs Ins UE wae ome 
who painted the sets for THE VICTORS in 1946. 


60/348 A 


"Qdavno se poseono interesujem za Yugoslaviju" (I Have Long 
Been Interested in Yugoslavia), interview by S. Glumatz. 


-- Borba (Belgrade), [May] 11, 1960. 


Invited by the Yugoslavian Writers Union, Sartre 
and Simone de Beauvoir made a stay of several days in 
Yugoslavia in May, 1960. This short interview was 
given on May 10 at Orly Airport, shortly before they 
lette for Bele rader, 


After a few words about Yugoslavia, Sartre talks 
about THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA, the problem of trans- 
lating the play, and the project he and Jules Dassin 
have to adapt it to the movies. He also says he is 
writing a book on Cuba which he plans to draw upon for 
some France-Sotr articles. 


This interview accompanies an article which tells 
about Sartre's arrival in Belgrade and reproduces a 
short statement by him. Subsequently | Sarinre “attended 
performances of THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA and NO EXIT, 
had a discussion on May 12 with philosophy students, 
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was received on May 13 by President Tito, and left on 
May 14 for Zagreb. 


60/348 B 


"Ravnoduchnost u svim oblastima frantsuske umetnosti" 
(Apathy in All Areas in France), interview by Olga 
Bozhitchkovié. 


-- Politika, [May] 14, 1960. 


This interview bears on three subjects: the 
Algerian War, which is demoralizing the young and 
leading to an atmosphere of indifference and 
noncommitment; his stay in Belgrade (factory visits 
and management problems); the performance of THE 
CONDEMNED OF ALTONA. 


60/348 c 


"Zapazio sam velike promene u vachoi zemlji" (I Have Noticed 
Major Changes in Your Country), interview broadcast by the 
Tanjug Agency. 


-- Borba, [May] 15, 1960. 


Short interview given as he was leaving Belgrade 
in which Sartre talks about French literature and 
Yugoslavian literature, and in which he notes that he 
had a long talk with local writers. 


60/348 D 


"Gospodja Bovari niie zhena . . ." (Madame Bovary Is Not a 


Woman), interview by Miodrag Bulatovié. 
-- Nin (Belgrade), [May] 22, 1960. 


This interview has to do with the relationships 
between literature and politics, and with Gustave 
Flaubert, Samuel Beckett, and Eugéne Ionesco (who has 
a purely expresstonist ortentation). Bulatovié asks 
Sartre if he can conceive of a "Sartrian" analysis of 
his own work, and the discussion then turns toward the 
autobiography Sartre is writing. Toward the close, 
talking about his projects, Sartre notes that he would 
like to write a novel. 


60/349 


Un Texte inédit de Sartre (An Unpublished Text by Sartre), 
excerpts from a lecture on the theater. 
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a) Premi2res (World Premiéres/Premiéres mondiales), 
llth Year, no. 9 (June, 1960), pp. 1-2, 8. 


oW, Inendmss Gr, Pel, JO, G19, 


b) Part of a) reprinted as "Notes sur le théatre" 
(Notes on the Theater). Parts-Théatre, no. 166 (December, 
UGS}, iio 2=- 


Beyond Bourgeots Theater, translated by Rima Rell Dreck. 
t1) Tulane Drama Review, V, no. 3 (March, 1961), 3-11. 


2) In Theatre tn the Twentteth Century, edited by 
Robert W. Corrigan, pp. 131-40. New York: Grove Press, 
1963. Paperback edition, 1965. 


Excerpts from a lecture given in Paris in the main 
amphitheater of the Sorbonne on March 29, 1960. eee 
alg laicny 1, NCR ien sll OSC weeoie ClASereLOGs whi IWoe@iebErSs 


"He spoke simply, clearly, rapidly, yet doggedly 
and solidly, like an expert bricklayer building up a 
wall in front of your eyes. He went on and on, without 
pause, for two-and-a-quarter hours, so that by the 
end the audience, although still completely fascinated, 
was as collapsed and wilting as people are during the 
final stages of a long train journey. YWrono ete dhis illic 
he might have gone on all night and had stopped only 
as a concession to frailer humanity. 


"Tt was a wonderful performance--the sort of 
lecture that ploughs up the minds of the hearers as 
a tractor iplowelss a. tied), I sat next to an American 
professor, who said enthusiastically as we came out 
GeLoOcsis she cour ty aad ‘St. Thomas must have lectured 
like that'" (John Weightman, in Encounter, June, 1961, 
ia We). 


The text published in Premtéres comes from a 
shorthand version Sartre did not check. Complete text is 
now available in the volume Un Thé@tre de situattons 
(A Theatre of Situations) (Idées series, Gallimard, 


Lions) . 


Here Sartre tries, with due allowances made, 
to do for the theater what he had done in What Is 
Literature? in 1947. He shows the social nature of the 
theater, criticizes the bourgeois theater (represented 
by, among others, Samuel Beckett and Eugéne Ionesco), 
expresses his reservations about Bertolt Brecht's 
epic theater, and definitively extols a form of dramatic 
Wie eie 5 Uva Ienawhes Einls Wyaligin &, Geli Wie wuaaiesys 


It seems that all the forees which the young theater 
ean bring to bear on the bourgeots plays we have now 
should be untted, and that there is not, tn short, any 
real antagontsm between the dramatic and the epte 
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form, except that one of them tends toward making tts 
object, man, quast-objective--and tts mtstake is to 
think tt can present the spectator with a socetety-as- 
objeet--whereas the other, tf tt were corrected with the 
atm of making tt objective, would tend too far toward 
sympathy, and thereby risk coming down on the side of 
the bourgeots. 


60/350 


"Jeunesse et guerre d'Algérie" (Youth and the Algerian 
War), interview with K. S. Karol. 


-- Vérité-Liberté, no. 3 (July-August, 1960). 


"Sartre on Violence" (excerpts), interview-article by 
io Sa Ieee... 


-- New Statesman and Natton, June 25, 1960. 


Sartre was a member of the board of directors of 
Vértté-Liberté, which succeeded Témotgnages et 
documents beginning in May, 1960. 


The interview took place prior to the Manifesto 
of the 121. In it Sartre is asked about the problem of 
young people who prefer direct action and insubordination 
to the traditional forms of political action. According 
to him, the Left has devalued verbal action, and young 
people find no viable institution which allows them to 
act. The sole means remaining to them is to try to 
eross a threshold of tnfluence by evoking a shock 
in public opinion which will recall the truth which 
adults have completely forgotten: the vtolent 
character of the Left. It is the Left's lack of 
determination in its opposition to the Algerian War 
which is forcing the young to take extreme measures: 
The Left ts ttred. Its eadres have gotten old. 
Belteve me, old age ts a factor whtch Marxtsem dtdn't 
envisage but whitch extsts, for tt ts easy to get old 


tn our soctety. Young people are the only ones who have 
responded to mysttfteatton the way tt ought to be 
responded to, that ts by vtolence. ... As far as 


I'm coneerned the only real men of the Left tn France 
today are found among the twenty-year-olds. 


The importance of this interview lies in the fact 
that in it Sartre expresses for the first time the idea 
which will be the basis of the Manifesto of the 121: 
The French Left ought to be tn soltdarity wtth the 
F.L.N. “Algerian National Liberation Front). Their 
fates are actually bound up wtth one another. The 
F.L.W.'s vietory wtll be the Left's vietory. 


This interview is one of the texts indicted for 
"provoking military personnel to disobey and threaten 
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national security" which led to the confiscation of 
the issue and the shadowing of the main members of the 
Vérité-Liberté staff. 


60/351 


"Mw. Jean-Paul Sartre dresse un paralléle entre Cuba et 
l'Algérie" (M. Jean-Paul Sartre Draws a Parallel between 
Cuba and Algeria), dispatch of the A.F.P. (Agence France- 
Presse (French News Service)) Remon pang sae lee cllmenic laeriusbry, 
Sartre on August 31, 1960, at the Brazilian Institute of 
Advanced Studies in Rio de Janeiro. 


-- Le Monde, September 1, 1960. 


Sartre establishes a parallel between the evolu- 
tion of the Cuban and Algerian situations. He concludes 
by saying that it is the duty of world public opinion 
to take an active part in the struggle for decoloniza- 
tion: That is why I, a Frenehman, am talking to you 
about a nattonal blot we have no right to be silent about. 
If we old Europeans wish to remain frtends wtth the 
young nattonalisms, we must rediscover our tradttton 
of tnternationalism, whereas the underdeveloped 
eountries ean only grow by affirming thetr own 
nattonalism. 


60/352 
Letter to the military tribunal during the “Jeanson Trial." 
a) Le Monde, September 22, 1960. 
Aso reprinved. bye most son bine ihre nich mp resis. 


b) Reprinted in Marcel Péju. Le Proecés du réseau 
Jeanson (The Trial of the Jeanson Network). Cahiers libres 
series, no. 17-18. Maspero, 1961. Pp. 116-19. 


e) Reprinted in Le Drett @ l'insoumission (Le Dossier 
des 121) (The Right of Insubordination (The Dossier of the 
121)). Cahiers libres series, no. 14. Maspero, 1961. Pp. 
85-88. 


d) Reprinted in Simone de Beauvoir. Force of 
Cireumstanece. Pp. 545-8. 


This letter, dated September 16, 1960, ana 
addressed to M. Roland Dumas, the defendants' lawyer, 
caused quite a stir. Simone de Beauvoir tells us in 
Foree of Circumstance (p. 545) that it was actually 
drawn up by Claude Lanzmann and Marcel Péju, whom 
Sartre, who was in Brazil at the time, had told by 
telephone what he meant to say to the tribunal. The 
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letter was read before the military tribunal at the 
hearing of Tuesday, September 20, 1960. It had been 
preceded by a telegram in which Sartre apologized for 
not being able to testify in person. 


This text is too well known for us to quote it 
here. Let us recall, nevertheless, that the violence 
of its language is explained in part by the fact 
that Sartre was determined to get himself imprisoned 
for signing the Manifesto of the 121 (see 60/NOTE 3 
and 59/329), 


60/353 


Press conference held by Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir 
in Paris on December 1, 1960. 


a) Report under the title "La Gauche doit répondre 
‘non' au référendum" (The Left Ought to Answer No to the 
Referendum). Libératton, December 2, 1960. 


b) Report under the title "Voici le but 4 atteindre ..." 
(Here's the Goal We Have to Reach). L'Express, December 86, 
1960. 


_ Press conference held by Sartre and Simone 
de Beauvoir upon their return from South America. 
A section of the press had announced that Sartre would 
be imprisoned as soon as he got back to France for 
having signed the Manifesto of the 121. Sartre, who 
was trying to get imprisoned, states here that he took 
part in writing the manifesto and in collecting 
signatures, and so he insists on assuming the same 
responsibilities as the thirty signers who were actually 


locked up. As far as insubordination is concerned, he 
says: We are not saying that men have to be tnsub- 
ordtnate. We are saytng that we support those who 

are. .. . We are perfectly well aware that supporttng 


those who are tnsubordinate ts not the only way of 
gettting peace. 


He then announces that he will campaign as a 
writer for a no to the referendum on self-determination: 
If the questton asked by the government were: "Are 
you for self-determinatton through a peace negottated 
uncondtttonally wtth the F.L.N. (Algerian National 
Liberation Front)?" JI would vote yes, although I am 
totally opposed to thts regime. But the Left ought 
to answer no to any questton whitch would lead to a 
solutton to the Algerian problem bestowed by the 


regtme. 


5) 
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Parts of letters and various writings. 


-- Simone de Beauvoir. La Force de l'age. Gallimard, 
[1960]. (Simone de Beauvoir. fhe Prime of Life, translated 
by Peter Green. Cleveland: World Publishing, 1962. 

The following page references are to the English-language 
edition.) 


We point out below the main parts given by Simone de 
Beauvoir: 


Page 

-- Part of a poem, hd 
Sao Inwwele Waemigiecia shoal Oeqelyeie , I) Sib 
describing the tree which will 

have a big place in NAUSEA. 89 

-- Part of a song. 159 


-- Letter about Italy sent to Olga 

Kosakiewicz during the summer 

of 1936. 2UG ails 
~- Letter about "Melancholia" and 

Sartre's seeing Jean Paulhan 


and Brice Parain at Gallimard. 236-39 
-- Short "strophe" on Bost. 2hy 
-- Letter about "Lucifer," summer, 1938. 261-62 
-- Letter to Adrienne Monnier about army life. 340 
-- Unposted letter to Brice Parain. 342-43 


For Force of Ctreumstance, see 63/391. 


60/NOTE 1. 


Excerpts from the deposition Sartre made on June 17, 
1960, at the trial of the writer and journalist Georges 


Arnaud have been published in Georges Arnaud. Mon Procés 
(My Trial}>. Illustrated by Siné. Minuit, [1961]. Pp. 
79-82. 


Defending Georges Arnaud, who was imprisoned for 
having reported an underground press conference by Francis 
Jeanson, who was himself being sought at the time by the 
police (see "Les Etranges Confidences du 'professeur 
Jeanson'" (The Strange Secrets of "Professor Jeanson"), 
Parts-Presse, April 20, 1960), Sartre denounces the Algerian 
War as well as the oppression in France accompanying it: 
The only tribunes we have left are tribunals. He also 
stresses the way in which the war has disturbed the young. 
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60/NOTE 2. 


During a press conference held in Rio de Janeiro, 
Sartre said notably: Of the two tmperialisms, American 
and Russian, the former 18 more dangerous. (See Le Monde, 
Amamsi Fo 1960). }) 


60/NOTE 3. 


The Mantfesto of the 121. Sartre was not one of the 
initiators of the "Déclaration sur le droit & l'insoumission 
dans la guerre @'Algérie' (Declaration Concerning the Right 
of Insubordination in the Algerian War). He was, on the 
Qunsie MEA, Ge Cae Wills Guiesib ie) Boley Wie, Iie Wweys GlaiisiiediswagsGl 
as a tract by the middle of the summer of 1960. The August 
issue of Les Temps modernes, which reprinted it, was 
immediately confiscated. A second issue (Les Temps modernes, 
nos. 173-74, special issue after confiscation [August- 
September, 1960]) includes two blank pages--censored--beneath 
the title of the declaration (pp. 194-95); they are 
followed by the list of the 121 names of the original signers, 
among whom there is not a single Communist. The text of the 
manifesto and all the details of the political action it 
erystallized may be found in Le Drott @ l'insoumtssion 
(Le Dosster des 121) (The Right of Insubordination (Dossier 
of the 121)) (Maspero, 1961). Let us recall that a more 
restrained manifesto included Maurice Merleau-Ponty among 
LES SilAMSws , 


Soe 
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Preface to Les Damnés de la terre (The Wretched of the 
Earth), by Frantz Fanon. 


a) Excerpts in Jeune Afrique (September 6-12, 1961). 


b) Frantz Fanon. Les Damnés de la terre. Cahiers 
libres series, no. 27-28. Maspero, 1961. Pp. 9-26. 


e) The book was reprinted in 1968 in the Petite 
Collection Maspero series without Sartre's preface but 
with a separate supplement entitled "Frantz Fanon, fils 
de violence" (Frantz Fanon, Son of Violence), which con- 
IGALINSCL AEs OMS S jest aCe . (It was Fanon's widow who 
insisted that the preface be taken out because she 
disapproved of the position Sartre took at the time of 
the Israeli-Arab conflict--see the interview of Josie 
Fanon in EZ Moudjahid, June 10, 1967). 


d) Reprinted under the title Les Damnés de la terre. 
no Ara ON Sevan 


Preface to The Wretched of the Farth, translated by Constance 
Farrington. 


t1) Negro Digest (July, 1965), pp. 80-96. 


t2) Frantz Fanon. The Wretched of the Earth. New York: 
Grove Press; London: MacGibbon, 1965. 


t3) Paperback. Grove Press, Black Cat, 1968. 


"Fanon had asked Sartre to write a preface for 
The Wretched of the Earth and had sent him a manuscript 
via Lanzmann. While in Cuba, Sartre had recognized 
the truth of what Fanon was saying: it is only in 
violence that the oppressed can attain their human 
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status. He was in agreement with Fanon's book-~an 
extreme, total, incendiary, but at the same time 
complex and subtle manifesto of the Third World; 

he agreed gladly to do a preface for it" (Foree of 
Ctreumstanee, p. 591). Simone de Beauvoir, in the 
pages following this quotation, paints an engaging, 
rather fascinating portrait of Fanon, @ Martinican 
doctor and member of the Algerian provisional 
government whom she and Sartre met in Rome in July, 
1961, and whose strong personality struck them both. 
Attacked by leukemia, he was to die in a Washington 
hospital at the end of the year. Sartre had long 
talks in Rome with this now famous theoretician of 
colonial revolution. His preface, dated September, 
1961, is one of the most violent pieces he has 
Written linea tawenerlndutineamos te radicalseand li temas dy, 
effective formulation of a position he had adopted 
beginning in 1959 (see 59/329), that of political and 
practical solidarity with the Algerian fighters. 
Here this position is generalized to include the 
overall struggle of underdeveloped countries, and it 
can be said that Sartre's preface and Fanon's book, 
by the great stir they caused, made an important 
contribution to creating the “third-worldism" of 
revolutionary young intellectuals. 


61/356 
Le Petntre sans priviléges (The Unprivileged Painter). 


a) Preface to the catalogue for the Lapoujade show: 
paintings on the theme of Riots, Triptych on Torture, 
Hiroshima. Pierre Domec Gallery, 33, rue Saint-Placide, 
Paris-VI&, March 10-April 15, 1961. Not paginated. 


b) Excerpts in France-Observateur, March 9, 1961. 


e) Reprinted entire in Médiations, no. 2 (2d trimester, 
1961), pp. 29-44, 


d) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IV. 


The Unprivileged Painter: Lapoujade, translated by 
Wade Baskin. 


-~- In ESSAYS IN AESTHETICS (1963). 


This piece, which is probably more important 
than the works it comments on, is also one which 
probably lends itself most to a criticism of Sartre's 
esthetic ideas. In it one finds certain analyses 
from CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, especially the 
analysis of crowds, being used to think about 
sop We coh ab Th on a a so biel Bal Emon this piece stems 
from it being the only one in which Sartre makes 
an extended exploration of the problem of the subject 
in painting. 
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Paradoxically, when the human face ts imitated, 
the demand for a just likeness comes from without; 
but when there ts no longer any tmitatton, this demand 
comes from Art ttself. 


& 6 Lapoujade ts that strange contradtetton: 
he ts, along with a few others his age, the one who 
has reduced painting to the sumptuous austertty of 
tts essence; yet amidst the human presences embodted 
in hts canvas, he ts the first to give himself no 
spectal privileges. He is a painter whose patntings 
rip away the artist's mask. ALL that rematns are men 
and the artist, without prerogatives, one of us, the 
painter denying himself through the splendor of hts 
works. . . . The most surprising yet the simplest 
truth ts that choosing the abstract was to lead, tin 
the name of art ttself, to the retnstatement of man 
on the eanvases of Lapoujade. 


The other painters Sartre talks about here are 
Goya, Titian (his béte notre in painting), Picasso 
(concerning Guernica: the Luckiest artist took 
advantage of the most unexpected piece of good luck), 
Guardi (vaunted to the disadvantage of Canaletto), 
and Van Gogh. 


"Entrevista concedida ao Instituto Brasileiro de Filosofia 


git 


Seccao do Ciaré" (Interview Granted to the Brazilian 
Institute of Philosophy, Seceao do Ciara [Fortalezal), 
interview in Portuguese. 


-- Revista Filosoftca do Nordeste (Fortaleza), no. 2 


(IGGL); wd. AO=21.. 
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A text we did not look at. 


Since Sartre gave several interviews and lectures 
during his stay in Brazil from August to November, 
1960, there is a certain number of texts in the 
Brazilian press during this time which we were not 
Gig Je We Wal sie. 


SHSGl, Gneleeieelt ies: Seles: ipiezcic) wie) Ileal, Balinowe Gls 
Beauvoir's long account in Force of Circumstance, 
pp. 509-69. 


"L'Analyse du référendum" (Analysis of the Referendum), 
TL Tal SION al EN 5 


a) L'Express, January 4, 1961. 
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b) Reprinted with a few minor changes in See AM ON Sie 
Wo 


e) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The 
Philosopher and Politics?) (196h). 


Sartre explains why it is necessary to vote no 
to the Gaullist referendum on self-determination 
for Algeria: the question being asked ties self- 
determination to the establishment of provisional 
institutions in Algeria whose aim is to bring to power 
a hypothetical third force between the far-Right and 
the F.L.N. (National Liberation Front). To those in 
certain cireles of the Left who feel repugnance at 
combining their votes with those of the far-Right 
and are recommending a blank vote, Sartre replies: 
The best way to refuse to play the rigged game they're 
trying to get us to play is not to say "I'm not 
playtng"--because tf we don't play the others will 
play for us--but to say no, no to that man, no to 
Machtavelliantsm, no to the plan they're offering 
us. . . . To vote yes ts to refuse to wake up, to 
eling to dreams. To vote no is to wake up. It 
means, We've had enough of betng conned for two years 
oh ed ec Ye 
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"Entretien avec Jean-Paul Sartre" (Talk with Jean-Paul 
Sartre), interview by Claude Deville, Claude Arrieux, 
and Labre. 


-- La Vote communiste, n.s., no. 20 (February, 1961). 


La Vote eommuntste is a Trotskyite journal which 
seems to have been the first to publish the complete 
text of the Manifesto of the 121 in its issue no. 

16 (September, 1960), which was, by the way, 
immediately confiscated. 


The interview Sartre granted to a group of 
militants bears exclusively on political questions. 
It begins with an analysis of the Gaullist referendum 
on Algerian self-determination and continues by 
examining the possibilities of negotiations with the 
F.L.N. (Algerian National Liberation Front). The 
objectives of the F.L.N. are authentically socialist 
and revolutionary. 


Sartre then tackles in a more general way the 
problem of colonialism. He takes the example of the 
Philippines to show that a capitalist state cannot, 
aceording to the norms of capitalism itself, aid a 
fotally independent country. He goes on to show the 
mechanism of colonial exploitation and stresses the 
fact that the working class of the European countries 
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took part in that exploitation. The assimilation of 
the Muslims which the liberals are preaching is 
impossible for economic reasons: Colontal status 
engenders revolution and eannot engender anything 
else. The campaign for peace in Algeria must be 
waged on the basis of solidarity in the actions of 
the Algerian revolutionaries and the French working 
class. Concerning the Manifesto of the 121, Sartre 
says: One of the reasons motivating me to stgn was 
prectsely that we need today a whole sertes of radtcal 
stands whtch, whether they're followed or not, make 
people express thetr soltdartty. He explains the 
French Left's lack of radical and effective support 
for the Algerian Revolution in terms of the slow 
disappearance of internationalism after the success 
of the Russian Revolution. As far as France is 
concerned, he foresees a big economic crisis which 
will jeopardize the future of Gaullism. To finish, 
Sartre talks about the Cuban Revolution and American 
fears that the Cuban example will be contagious. 


"Una conversacién con Jean-Paul Sartre" (A Conversation 
with Jean-Paul Sartre), portrait-interview by Alejo 
Carpentier. 


-- Revista de la Untverstdad de Mexteo, XV, no. 6 


(Mebruanry, 1960)> ai=12 
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After a short description of the trip Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir took to Cuba, Alejo Carpentier 
asks some questions about the novel and writing. 
Sartre answers that he would like very much to write 
a novel, but that he will never finish Roads to 
Freedom. Our time demands a new kind of novel; he 
is himself looking for another way of saying things, 
but he has not found it yet. Following the example 
of Proust, who was a faithful witness to his time yet 
fully aware of problems of form, today's writer 
should look for a perspective which will allow him 
to give an account of a totality. 


"An Interview with Jean-Paul Sartre," by Oreste F. Pucciani. 


-- Tulane Drama Review, V, no. 3 (March, 1961), 12-18, 


This interview, which was made at the beginning 
of 1960 by Oreste F. Pucciani, professor at the 
University of California at Los Angeles and, let 
us stress, one of the most knowledgeable people in 
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the U.S. about Sartre's thought, deals above all 

with the idea of commitment and with THE CONDEMNED OF 
ALTONA. Sartre believes that commitment is more 
difficult in America because there are no precise 
frameworks, and he repeats in concluding that the 
function of literature is to keep the worst from 
happentng. 


61/361 


"L'Assaut contre Castro" (The Assault against Castro), 
interview. 


a) L'Express, April 20, 1962. 


b) Translated into Russian. "Naemniki protiv Kuby" 
(Mercenaries against Cuba). Inostranaia Literatura, no. 
& (Awmemet., 1661)), wa, 2alickn, 


Long interview held the day following the 
attempted landing in the "Bay of Pigs," at a time 
when it) was not Certain it would fail: 


Sartre begins by analyzing the American Cuban 
policy. The reason why the Untted States cannot 
tolerate the extstence, a short distanee away from 
Flortda, of a little sovereign state of stx millton 
inhabitants whitch ts making its own reforms ts that 
thts state challenges the new meaning of the "Monroe 
Doctrine." The Monroe Doctrine used to be America 
for the Amertcans. Now tt's South Amertea for the 
North Amertecans. The United States is not really, 
as its propaganda claims, hostile to Cuba because it 
constitutes a Communist threat at its gates, but 
because it is afraid that the Cuban example will 
spread to the South American countries it dominates 
economically. Sartre continues with a long restate- 
ment of the analysis of American exploitation in Cuba 
he made in his reporting for France-Sotr (see 60/342), 
and he concludes: Well then, how does this differ 
from cotontaltsm? In one respect only: the 
Amertecans' hypocritical purttanism. . . . The 
fantastic thing is that the wildest sort of propaganda 
has been made against Castro in Amertca without the 
Amertean people ever having realized that tt was 
propaganda. A refutation of the main arguments 
American propaganda makes against Cuba follows: 
Sartre shows that the anti-Castroite refugees are 
for the most part bourgeois conservatives who want a 
bourgeots regime. He goes on: I don't want to go 
into the details of each inectdent, but the violence 
Cuba has been ertttetzed for has been tn every 
instance countervtolence. The Amertcans satd to 
themselves: "Sinee we can't reveal what's behind 
the whole business--that the Cuban Revolutton ts 
robbing us--we're going to present a different 
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seenarto: we're going to push these people into the 
arms of the U.S.S.R. and China." They didn't even 
sueceed, because Cuba's sovereignty ts dear to her. 
Cuba is the ally of the U.S.S.R. and China, but she 


isn't communist. The Americana really would have 
liked her to be. Concerning Castro's personality 
itself, Sartre declares: JI don't have to defend 
Castro. Castro, to me, is an admirable man, one of 


the rare men for whom IT have a feeling of respect. 
What we need to do is show the stuptdity of the 

people who attack him. He explains particularly why 
Castro's speeches are so long: it is because they are 
GliGleeies © 


Sartre talks next about the landing and shows 
that it has little chance of succeeding because thie 
masses have been profoundly won over to the regime, 
and then ties the landing to American responsibility: 
In any case, the Americans' responsibility tin the 
operatton now underway ts total. The tnvaston could 
not have taken place wtthout them and cannot continue 
without thetr help. I don't mean that Kennedy ts 
personally responstble for all this. I don't know 
whether he ts or not. But I don't have much con- 
fidence in the Kennedy administration. Its 
differences from the preceding one seem to me to 
be chiefly verbal. Sartre is afraid that the Americans 
will defy the Russian warnings. But erushing Castro 
will also have the effect of radtcaltzing the South 
Amertecan people and retnforeing thetr rejectton of 
imperialism. . . . We have to understand what the 
defeat of Cuba would mean--to us, to begin wtth, but 
above all to all the underdeveloped countrtes, to 
what ts called the Third World. .. . So the Cuban 
bustness ts not just a matter of an injustice. It 
is one, of course, and an especially outrageous one 
at that: tt is tgnoble for a great power to bend alt 
its efforts to overthrowtng a little country which 
ts struggling to rebuild tts soctety after more than 
a half-century of dominatton. But that ts not the 
problem. The reason we have to commit ourselves 
without reservatton to Castro's stde ts that they are 
trying to erush Left-wing poltties along with him. 
And finally, Sartre concludes: fYhe Cuban War is Like 
the Algertan War. It ts more underhanded, because 
the people gotng over to fight tt are mercenartes they 
elatm are "Cubans," but it's the same thing. And 
then at a certain point, tf they want to win the war, 
since there aren't enough mercenaries America will 
have to tntervene with all its power. 


This off-the-cuff interview obviously contains 
some claims which history has disconfirmed, but 
many points in Sartre's analysis have been subsequently 
Clonkem memes 
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"Comment faire face au terrorisme" (How Can We Confront 
Terrorism?), talk with Gilles Martinet. 


-- France-Observateur, May 18, 1961, 
After the Melun talks (the first official 


negotiations to end the Algerian War), the 0.A.S. 
(Secret Algerian Organization) carried out a series of ter- 


roristic acts. One of these in particular had hit 
the France-Observateur offices. The signers of the 
Manifesto of the 121 were also threatened. This 


interview has to do with these events. 


Sartre shows that the 0.A.S. terrorism is being 
carried out by a small number of individuals, and 
that it is a terrortsm of the rich which aims to break 
off the negotiations by making the threat of civil war 
in case of their success hover over France. But the 
O.A.S. is wrong in its thinking, because the popular 
RES POs cm OMEN SiC me CU Sma SIDE LOMO Ni EEpea Cesne SaSiOOn 
as possible. In this sense, the terrorism ts helping 
the people of France come out of thetr lethargy. 
The Left, to fight these acts, has to demand that the 
government, whenever possible, arrest those who are 
known to be even indirectly responsible. The more 
there's terrorism, the more the Left will organize 
and the more the government can be led to take a step 
ahead (i.e., in negotiations) 
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"Sartre Talks to Tynan," interview by Kenneth Tynan. 


a) The Observer, June 18, 1961; June 25, 1961. 


b) Reprinted in Kenneth Tynan. Tynan Right and Left. 
New York: Atheneum, 1967. Pp. 302-12. 


e) Incomplete French version. In Afrtque Actton, 
dwalay wo, weil. 


Also translated into German. In Dte Zett, nos. 
28-25 (Lamigd,, 162) . 


This important interview tackles the following 
subjects: Jean Genet (The Sereens and The Blacks); 
theater and movies; THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA; politics 
and iacherauiur ess Bertolt eh Wwe chit. so Amel Bee ker tiki: 
the movie about Freud and psychoanalysis; THE 
RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE in Moscow, etc. 


In addition, Sartre mentions a project he de-" 
scribes in this way: If I write another play, tt will 
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be about the relationship of a husband and a wtfe. 
In itself, that would be boring, and so I shall take 
the Greek myth of Aleestis. If you reeall, Death 
comes to seek out King Admetus. Thts doesn't please 
Admetus at all; 'I have thinge to do,' he says, ‘I 
have my kingdom to rule, I have a war to win!' And 
his wife Alcestts, who regards herself as utterly 
superfluous, offers to dite tn hts place. Death 
accepts the bargain; and then, taking ptty on her, 
sends her back to ltfe. That ts the plot. But my 
verston would imply the whole story of female 
emanetpatton: the woman chooses the tragte course 
at a moment when her husband has refused to face 
death, And when she returns, she ts the powerful 
one, beeause poor Admetus will always be the man of 
whom tt ts satd: "He allowed his wife to dite for 
pained © 


It was no doubt as a result of a misunderstanding 
about the name "Alcestis" that the November 20, 1962, 
Figaro announced that Sartre's next play would revolve 
around a "neomisanthrope," “a character whose traits 


will not be far from reminding you of Moliére's Alcestis. 


Let us also quote the following passages: Jf 
don't think theatre can be dtreetly derived from 
politteal events. For instance, I would never have 
wrttten ALTONA tf tt was merely a simple questton of 
a conflict between Left and Right. For me, ALTONA ts 
tted up wtth the whole evolution of Europe stnee 
1945, as much wtth the Sovtet conecentratton camps 
as wtth the war in Algerta. The theatre must take 
all these problems and transmute them tnto mythte 
form. I don't think that a playwright's commitment 
consists simply tn stating politteal tdeas. That ean 
be done through publte meetings, newspapers, agtta- 
tton, and propaganda. 


Although Godot ts eertainly not a right-wing 
play, tt represents a sort of untversal pesstmtsm 
that appeals to right-wing people. 


If our soetety ean dtsengage itself from the 
cold war; if tt ean manage to shed its colonies in 
peace; and tf there ts an evolution of the West 
under the tnfluence of the East, I see no reason 
why Sovtet Communism need be exported to the West. 
What I hope ts that something will happen akin to 
the Counterreformation that followed Protestantism--a 
movement tin the other direction. Just as Catholtetsm 
has evolved its own kind of Protestantism, I look 
forward to a day when the West wtll become Soectalist, 
without ever passing through Communtsm. 
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"Une Génération spontanée d'alexandrins" (A Spontaneous 
Generation of Alexandrines), comments reported in an 
article entitled "Cinq écrivains racontent leur expérience 
de la drogue" (Five Writers Tell about Their Drug 
Experience), apparently by Nicole Bonnet. 


s= Anes, Twaeg DWho2i, I6i, 


This investigation contains the accounts that 
Sartre, Jean Cocteau, Aldous Huxley, Christiane 
Rochefort, and Romain Gary gave of their drug 
experiences. The title given to Sartre's account 
refers to a story he tells about Pierre Bost, who 
had written, under the influence of orthedrine, a 
scenario completely in alexandrines. Sartre admits 
that he uses corydrane when he has to write something 
he would not have written spontaneously. He recalls 
the "parahallucinations" he experienced during his 
experiment with mescaline (which he told about in 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE IMAGINATION): perceptual dis- 
turbances without loss of his sense of reality. 
According to him, the main effect of drugs is to 
release inhibitions. The wrtter , .. ts a vtetim 
of multtple timtdittes--about his subject, hts style, 
himself. These ttmtdtttes block the road to 


"authenticity." . . . In any ease there are no 
general rules. The effect of drugs vartes with the 
user's temperament. The eonelustons which a gtven 


artist draws from hts experiences are tn most cases 
valtd for him atone. 


61/364 A 
Short piece on the movies. 


-- L'Europa letterarta, nos. 9-10 (June-August, 
UGS) 5 We, Lasse, 


Statement of no great interest in part of a 
larger piece called "Contradditorio francese" (French 
Debate) and containing accounts of movies by Simone de 
Beauvoir, Roger Vailland, André Malraux, Claude 
Mauriac, André Bresson,etc. 


Gl 365 
Merleau-Ponty vivant (Merleau-Ponty Alive). 
a) Les Temps modernes, nos. 183-85 (October, 1961), 


pp. 304-76. This special issue about Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
was personally directed by Sartre. 


hos 
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b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IV. 


e) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The 
Philosopher and Politics) (1964). 


NOTE: There is a German translation in an independent 
volume,Freundschaft und Ereignis: Begegnung mtt Merleau- 
Ponty (Friendship and Circumstance: Encounter with 


Merleau-Ponty) (Frankfurt am Main: Insel-Verlag, 1962). 
Merleau-Ponty, translated by Benita Eisler. 
=—- In) SRTUAR ONS 1965)" 


As soon as Merleau-Ponty died on May 4, 1961, 
Sartre made up his mind to pay tribute to him with 
a special issue of Les Temps modernes. Here he 
makes a lengthy analysis, providing many autobiogra- 
phical details, of his whole relationship to 
Merleau-Ponty, and in so doing also provides a 
valuable history of Les Temps modernes. 


Let us briefly recall the relations between the 
two men. Three years younger than Sartre, Merleau- 
Ponty entered the Ecole Normale Supérieure in 1927. 
Their first meeting is described in this way in 
Sense and Non-Sense (Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, p. 41): “I met him one day .. . when the 
Ecole normale unleashed its fury against one of my 
schoolmates and myself for having hissed the 
traditional songs, too vulgar to suit us. He slipped 
between us and our persecutors and contrived a way 
ivione HG) eel Fens Gyre (oat wnlie InusrrcaLO@ Ayal ialclacwulowe 
situation without concessions or damages." 


Afterward, the two normaltens more or less lost 
sight of one another until 1941, although Merleau- 
Ponty wrote a favorable but not wholly approving 
review of IMAGINATION. When in 1941 he joined the 
"Socialism and Liberty" group Sartre had just founded, 
the two men began a collaboration which was to last 
until 1952-53, and whose principal field of action 
was Les Temps modernes. In the years following the 
Liberation, Merleau-Ponty was closer to the communists 
than Sartre and stayed away from the R.D.R. (Revo- 
lutionary People's Assembly). He wrote several 
laudatory articles about Sartre (see especially "A 
Scandalous Author" and "The Quarrel over Existen- 
tialism," which are reprinted in Sense and Non-Sense) 
and a good number of the editorials of the magazine 
they ran together. The editorial, "The Days of Our 
Life," which denounced the existence of the Russian 
concentration camps, was published in January, 

1950, beneath the dual signature of Sartre and Merleau- 
Ponty, but was composed by the latter alone. 


The break between the two came about imperceptibly 
from the time Sartre began his rapprochement with 
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the Communists and Merleau-Ponty, inversely, accepted 
the Chair of Philosophy at the Collége de France. 
Merleau-Ponty dedicated one last article to Sartre, 

"Le Langage indirect et les voix du silence" (Indirect 
Language and the Voices of Silence) (Les Temps 
modernes, June-July, 1952), then left the magazine 

for good. In April, 1955, he brought out Les Aventures 
de la dtalectique (Adventures of the Dialectic? 
(Gallimard), a work in which he sharply attacked the 
stands Sartre had taken in The Communtsts and Peace, 
and accused him of being an ultra-Bolshevik. Sartre 
himself did not reply, but Simone de Beauvoir came 

to his defense in an article entitled "“Merleau-Ponty 

et le pseudo-sartrisme" (Merleau-Ponty and the 
Pseudo-Sartrianism) (Les Temps modernes, nos. 114-15 
[June-dJuly, 1955]; subsequently reprinted in Priviléges). 
Adventures of the Dialeette was also criticized by 

the Communists, especially Roger Garaudy, in the 


brochure, Les Mésaventures de L'anttmarxisme: tes 
matheurs de M. Merleau-Ponty (The Misadventures of 
Anti-Marxism: The Misfortunes of M. Merleau-Ponty 


(Editions sociales, 1956). 


Merleau-~Ponty and Sartre met again in March, 
1956, in Venice, at a meeting of the Société Européenne 
de Culture (see 56/288), and then during the summer 
of 1958 in Italy. Their relations were normalized 
but did not regain the degree of friendship they had 
WerOwS ihe ieSene In 1960, Merleau-Ponty took advantage 
of a preface (to Signs) and the piece Sartre had 
written about Paul Nizan to go back over their whole 
relationship. 


The philosophical differences between Sartre 
and Merleau-Ponty would be worth an in depth study, 
but they have been very well summarized by Jean 
Hyppolite in an article accompanying Merleau-Ponty 
Altve: 


"Sartre's philosophy remains a philosophy of 
the cogito at the heart of a praxis; Merleau-Ponty's 
rejects the dualism of the en-sot and the pour-sot, 
Oi WOBoL Waser EinGl BeiwsweS plieejaeus -« 6 «a WA Bee 
already situated in history, and we prolong a natural 
anonymous existence whose meaning is ambiguous and 
inseparable from its expression. 

Ws 3 o WOR SEsevIeS ae Chintlegiie is & eoredLawliag 
project and totalities are imaginary. ... For 
Merleau-Ponty, these totalities exist." 


Subsequently, structuralism will adopt--often 
in opposition to Sartre--a good number of Merleau- 


Powiny’ SG OBI wALOME . 


NOTE: The study by Albert Rabil, Jr., Merteau-Ponty: 
Extstenttalist of the Social World (New York: Columbia 
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University Press, 1967), contains the best bibliography of 
Merleau-Ponty presently available and establishes his 
relations with Sartre. 


61/366 


"Una nuova generazione & apparsa rinasce con essa la 
fiducia nella libertad” (A New Generation Is Here, and with 
It Faith in Freedom Is Reborn), interview by Ugo d'Ascia. 


a) Avantt (Rome), December 16, 1961. 


b) Excerpts. "Pas de lutte efficace sans l'union 
avec les communistes" (No Effective Struggle without 
Uniting with the Communists). L'Humanité, December 21, 
1961. 


ec) Quoted in Le Monde, December 22, 1961. 


Sartre says in particular, I am not a Communtst, 
but I feel bound organteally to the Communists. 


On December 13, 1961, Sartre gave a lecture, 
"French Democracy and the Algerian Problem,” at the 
Palazzo Brancaccio in Rome (see report and summary 
in L'Unitad, December 14, 1961). 


During the same stay, Sartre took part in a4 
debate at the Gramsci Institute, where he also 
delivered a lecture, entitled "Marxism and the Prob- 
lem of Subjectivity" (see summary in L’'Unttda, 
December 16, 1961). 


61/NOTE 1. 


The text entitled "La Vie et l'toeuvre de Flaubert" 
(The Life and Works of Flaubert) published by Les Amis de 
Flaubert (no. 19 [1961], pp. 5-16) is an excerpt from 
CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, Search for a Method. 


SL/NOWME 2. 


Sartre wrote a short message for a press conference 
organized on May 19, 1961, in Paris by the P.S.U. (Unified 
Socialist Party) to protest the banning of an anti-0O.A.S. 


{Secret Algerian Organization) meeting. In it he said espe- 
cially: Thts government had a way of proving that there was 
at least no collusion at the summit: letting us speak. By 


banning thts meeting, tt seems to be demonstrating just 
the oppostte: tt ts gagging the mouths that the terrorists 
elatmed they would stop forever. ... If we had the 
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least bit of confidence in thts rotten, fltmsy and despotic 
hierarchy whieh elaims to rule France, we should protest 
the banning of this meeting. But we're beyond that potnt; 
all we have to do ts take note of tt and let the nation 
know the truth: today we are no longer content to defend 
tt badly; we want to take away tts power to defend itself. 
(This text was distributed in mimeographed form by the 
P.S.U. (Unified Socialist Party), Paris Federation.) 


61/NOTE 3. 


On November 1, 1961, Sartre took part in a silent 
protest at the Place Maubert against the repression of 
the Parisian Algerians! manifestation on October 17; 
and on this occasion he made a short statement which is 
eer in Témotgnages et Documents (no. 32 [November, 
USHA A) . 


hog 
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THEATRE (Plays), illustrated edition of all the plays by 
Sartre performed from 1943 to 1959. 


-- THEATRE: LES MOUCHES. HUES MCnhOss MORTS SANS 
SEPULTURE. LA PUTAIN RESPECTUEUSE. LES MAINS SALES. - 
LE DIABLE ET LE BON DIEU. KEAN. NEKRASSOV. LES SEQUESTRES 
D'ALTONA. (Plays: The Flies; No Exit; The Victors; The 
Respectful Prostitute; Dirty Hands; The Devil and the 
Good Lord; Kean; Nekrassov; The Condemned of Altona). With 
twenty watercolors by H.-G. Adam, A. Masson, R. Chapelain- 
Midy, L. Coutaud, and F. Labisse. Gallimard, [1962]. 

881 pages. 


Cloth edition bound on vellum according to Paul 
Bonet's dummy with 10,250 copies printed on March 27, 1962. 


The text is the same as that of THEATRE, ke thal Iwlae 
eurrent Gallimard editions, except that the information 
about the casting for the plays, and about the time and 


place of the premieres, has been eliminated. The text of 
KEAN is reprinted by itself, without Alexandre Dumas's 
WILEY a 
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* BARIONA, OU LE FILS DU TONNERRE (Bariona, Clip YUIsNS SKepa wie 
Thunder), play written in December, 1940, 


a) First edition. BARIONA. Atelier Anjou-copies, 
LiI962]), rr » wae pages. Reprinted from a typed stencil 
and limited to 500 numbered copies not for sale. 


There is a letter from Sartre at the beginning of the 


book which is dated October 31, 1962, and authorizes its 
publication. 
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b) Second edition. BARIONA, edited by Elisabeth 
Marescot, [1967]. III + 115 pages. Printed by Atelier 
Anjou-copies from a typed stencil. 


On page II there is an excerpt from Sartre's ILE eG 5 
and on page III an editor's note, dated December, 1967, 
which thanks Sartre for having authorized "completely free 
of charge," "a second and limited edition of his wou, 
and which points out that this edition was suited to the 
needs of scholars. 


Although not in principle for sale, this edition was 
placed on sale in 1968 in several Parisian bookstores at 
the high price of 30 or 35 francs. 


Sartre kindly authorized us to reprint (see Vol. II) 
the Complete text of BARIONA, OR THE SON OF THUNDER, which 
will be the first regular edition of the play. 


BARIONA, or The Son of Thunder, translated by Mary Mayer 
and Bernard Seal. 


-- Adam International Review, nos. 343-45 (1970), 
ae Sats), 


At Stalag XIID in Treves, where he had been a 
prisoner since August, 1940, Sartre was on good terms 
with several priests, especially the abbé who, we are 
Doda Meade won heichatitice talons byashaciechanmeandibys) thie 
rigorous way in which he made his conduct match his 
beliefs." This is the way Simone de Beauvoir de- 
scribes the relationship between the two men (see 
TDeEME ene NO tie pa pint O=i5))h: 


"[The abbé] had a keen sense of what freedom 
meant; in his eyes Fascism, by reducing men to bondage, 
was defying God's will: ‘God,’ he said, ‘has so great 
a respect for liberty that He willed His creatures 
to be free rather than incapable of sin.' This 
conviction, coupled with his deep-seated humanism, 
endeared him to Sartre. During endless discussions, 
which Sartre became passionately interested in, he 
argued against the Jesuits in the camp that Christ had 


become fully man. Jesus had been born, like every 
Slats dlyol, sive) aeakIigin: iieiisl pwr ASO sliaes S Ayles; Walgeyeaiial Jolici(cl salicjiq je\eySiial 
granted a miraculous delivery. Sartre backed him 


up: the myth of the Incarnation lost its beauty if 
Christ did not take all the ills of our human condition 
upon him.” 


It was after these discussions and to arouse 
his fellow captives' spirit of resistance to the 
Germans that Sartre agreed to write a "mystery play" 
Boon wWlayeS Wawel war Clases 5 Sees loveyel alas) inte) fila; 
about the subject in a recent interview (see 68/487); 


Certain people, when they saw that I had written 
a mystery play, thought that I was going through a 
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spiritual erists. I was not! What bound me to the 
priest imprisoned in the camp wtth me was our common 
opposition to nazism. The Nattvity seemed to me to 
be the subject which was capable of ereating the 
broadest unton of Christians and nonbeltevers and tt 
was agreed that I should say what I wanted. 


The important thing for me in that expertence 
was that I was going to be able to speak as a prisoner 
to other prisoners and bring up our eommon problems. 
The play was full of allusions to the situatton we 
were tn, and each one of us understood them perfectly 
well. In our minds, the Roman envoy to Jerusalem was 
the German. Our captors saw htm as the Englishman 
tn hts cotontes! 


BARIONA was written rather quickly and performed 
on Christmas Day, 1940, before an audience of 
prisoners. Sartre was so excited about the undertaking 
that he took over the production himself and played 
the part of the Wise Man Balthazar (this is worth 
pointing out for the sake of an eventual interpretation 
of the play). The sets had been painted by a friend 
of Sartre who aiso played a part (Simone de Beauvoir, 
in The Prime of Life, p. 403, says he played the part 
Oa Patileansy, Wiel as Mei win Was ILE, bas Waseca 1s 
undoubtedly that of the Roman bureaucrat Lelius). 
According to a report picked up by Rémy Roure in an 
article in the Figaro littéraire ("Jean-Paul Sartre 
a sauvé une Ame" (Jean-Paul Sartre Saved a Soul), 

March 26, 1960), BARIONA was a great success with 

the prisoners and allegedly even led to the conversion 
of one of them who was especially overwhelmed by the 
acting of Balthazar-Sartre, which was “sincere, 
passionate, and inflamed with faith." At the end of 

A Very Easy Death, however, Simone de Beauvoir says that 
the story is false. 


In a text published in English in Theatre Arts 
(see 46/107), Sartre says that this first experience 
of putting on a play was an especially successful one: 


No doubt tt was netther a good play nor well 
acted: the work of an amateur, the erittes would say, 
a produet of spectal etreumstances. Nevertheless, 
on this oecaston, as I addressed my comrades across 
the footltghts, speaking to them of thetr state as 
prisoners, when I suddenly saw them so remarkably 
stlent and attenttve, I realtzed what theater ought 
to be--a great collective, religious phenomenon. 


Sartre later lost the manuscript of BARIONA, 
but several copies of it had been kept by Catholic 
former fellow prisoners of Sartre, who repeatedly 
urged him to authorize its performance and publication. 
Sartre agreed to let the play be performed on condition 
that it be preceded by an announcement in which he 
could express certain reservations and explain the 
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circumstances in which it had been written, and that 
is where the project remained. On the other hand, 
Sartre finally agreed, in a letter to Yves Frontier on 
October 31, 1962, that there could be a private printing 
of five hundred copies of BARIONA meant chiefly for 
his former fellow captives, and the text was mimeo- 
graphed in December, 1962. For several years the only 
available copy was the one in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, which was, moreover, subsequently 
mutilated. We have recently succeeded in finding the 
original manuscript of the play. 


Sartre has never had a very high opinion of his 
play. In the interview we have already cited (68/487), 
he does not hesitate to say: Why didn't I revtve 
BARIONA Later? Because tt was a bad play. It gave 
too much place to long demonstrative speeches. Cer- 
tainly the work, which makes one think at first of 
one of these low-budget Italian superproductions, 
shows the effects of hurried writing, and to say 
that it has the quality of Sartre's subsequent 
plays would undoubtedly be an exaggeration. 
Nevertheless, it does have several very fine passages 
and a thematic development which we think give it a not 
negligible place among Sartre's theatrical works. 


The only critical studies in any depth of BARIONA 
are Thure Stenstrém's ("Jean-Paul Sartre's First 
Play," Orbis Litterarum, XXII [1967], 173-90) ana 
Henning Krauss's in Dte Praxis der "littérature en- 
gagée" im Werk Jean-Paul Sartre 1938-1948 (The Praxis 
of "littérature engagée' in the Works of Jean-Paul 
Sartre, 1938-1948) (Heidelberg: Carl Winter-Universi- 
tdtsverlag, 1970, pp. 84-96). The period Sartre spent 
at Stalag XIID is presently being studied by one of his 
former fellow captives, and BARIONA will shortly be sub- 
jected to a clarification by Michel Rybalka which will 
bring out a good number of new elements. 


“ 62/369 
Participation in a debate about the dialectic. 


-- Complete text in Jean-Paul Sartre, Roger Garaudy, 
Jean Hyppolite, Jean-Pierre Vigier, and Jean Orcel. 


Marateme et extstentialtsme: Controverse sur la dialecttique 
(Marxism and Existentialism: A Controversy about the 
Dialectic). Tribune libre series. Plon, 1962. Pp. 1-26, 
81-83. 


This work consists of the complete shorthand 
record of the opening session, on December 7, LOGI. 
of the "Marxist Thought Week" organized at the 
Mutualité by the Center for Marxist Studies and In- 
vestigations headed by Roger Garaudy. The theme of 
the debate was, "Is the dialectic just a law of history 
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"An Interview with Jean-Paul Sartre,' 


or is it a law of nature too?" The debate, which was 
speculative and abstract, was followed with rapt 
attention by an audience of more than six thousand, 
most of them young people. 


The positions Sartre elaborates are those of 
CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON. They can be summed 
up as follows: Marxists postulate the existence of a 
dialectic of nature by means of a reasoning by analogy 
which anthropomorphically projects the dialectical 
process of human development onto the movement of 
matter. Tt seems to Sartre that, given the present 
state of scientific knowledge, the hypothesis of a 
dialectic of nature, which has not been in any way 
confirmed, is a risky one and has something of the theo- 
UGE Cis aeo Sh SRS Ae as Sxqolluca wily, weacliecdl 
to nothing but a heuristic method whose theoretical 
validity it is the business of scientists to establish 
through their discoveries. Sartre says he shares the 
fear which Jean Hyppolite expressed during the debate 
when he wondered if the deeper meaning of saying 
that there is a dialectic of nature is not to 
historicize nature in order to naturalize history. 


' interview-article 


by Ryo Tanaka. 


a) Text originally appeared in Japanese in Sekat 


Magazine, [March], 1962. 


b) Ovrient/West (Today's Japan), VII, no. 5 (May, 


IGG2), Oso6s , 


Ryo Tanaka tells about a talk he had with Sartre 
in Paris along with the Japanese writers Kenzaburo 
Ohye and Ken Kaiko. The problems dealt with are 
political: Sartre shows the contradictions of 
capitalism and neocapitalism, argues that the attitude 
Cub Wels Woo ak, WS Tee S jlo aign WAS qwloitlia ieee wir Tele 
U.S.A., and compares the individualism of the bour- 
geoisie with that of the young Russians. He concludes 
with this remark: I don't think an antheap soctety 
will be established in the East. The talk goes on to 
consider China and Japan, and ends with some remarks 
about literature: JI don't think there's any literature 
ae which ts as shocking as American literature used 
to be. 


Let us point out that Sartre repeatedly comes 


back to the idea of political polycentrism as expressed 
by the Italian Communist leader Palmiro Togliatti. 
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Woueers: alts! felpol abialiwiseis\ieal rales jokelaeugielakiy jab (Stisewmiets) ley lalS 
writer Kenzaburo Ohye which came out of the same 
interview in Ortent/West, VII, no. 9 (September, 
1962), 33-41. 
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"Entretien avec Jean-Paul Sartre" (Conversation with Jean- 
Paul Sartre), interview by Jean-Paul Naury (pseudonym of 
Michel-Antoine Burnier). 


a) Tribune étudtante (organ of P.S.U. (Unified Socialist 
Party) students) nos. 5-6 (January-February, 1962), pp. 
6=7 


b) Excerpts in L'Express, March 15, 1962. 


Interesting talk devoted for the most part to 
politics: the relationship of capitalism to fascism, 
Gaullism and the Algerian War, the attitude of the 
Communist Party, Third World problems (They don't have 
anything to offer the Third World but a pittance and, 
tf tt protests, the butt of a rifle), and the 
European situation (The mental and intelleetual level 
of Europeans ts getting constantly lower, as a 
result both of the depoltttetaing and of the organiaing 
of life. Apoltttetsm leads to our having to accept 
things a humanistte soetety eould not swallow). The 
end of the talk gives information about the book on 
Cuba, the study of Gustave Flaubert, the movie Freud, 
etc. Sartre says in particular that he thought about 
writing a new work of fiction. 


62/372 


"Repondre & la violence par la violence?" (Answer Violence 
with Violence? ), debate among Jean-Paul Sartre, Laurent 
Schwartz, Serge Mallet, Gilles Martinet, etc. 


-- France-Observateur, February 1, 1962. 


This debate was held following the founding of 
the "League for an Anti-Fascist Assemblage" by Sartre, 
Laurent Schwartz, and Jean-Pierre Vigier. 


Speaking for himself, since the league's stand 
on 0.A.S. “Secret Algerian Organization) terrorism 
had not been established yet, Sartre says: In my 
view the essential problem ts to rejeet the theory 
according to which the Left owes tt to ttself not to 
respond to violence with vtolenece. It ts constdered 
legitimate to denounce the people who give money to 
the 0.A.8. or who state publiely that they are members 
of the 0.A.S. But in my opinton--and I'm only stating 
my own view--thts is not enough. (Let us recall that 
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Sartre's apartment had been bombed for the second 
time on January 7, 1962.) In opposition to the other 
participants in the debate, who are bent on tying the 
individual acts of terror to mass violence, Sartre 
favors bombings made by shock groups in response to 
O.A.S. terroristic acts. Sartre's political analysis 
is as follows: the 0O.A.S., which the government is 
involved with, is threatening to prolong the war. 

So tt has to be made elear that fighting the 0.A.S. 
means ftghting the government too. 


62/373 


Comments at a session of the League for Action on an 
Anti-Fascist Assemblage on February 11, 1962. 


-- Bulletin intérteur du F.A.C. (F.A.C.U.I.R.A. 
{Action and Coordination Front of University Members and 
Intellectuals for an Anti-Fascist Assemblage)), no. 1 
(February-March, 1962). 


Sartre insists on the need for a united organiza- 
tion to erush fascism, and says the government is 
using the 0.A.S. (Secret Algerian Organization) 
against the people. We won't be past the risk of 
fasetsm unttl personal rule has been overturned. 
Alluding to the negotiations being readied between 
the F.L.N. (Algerian National Liberation Front) and 
the French government, Sartre says that tf a formal 
agreement were stgned, the Algertan Revolution would 
sttll run a eonsiderable risk for years, and that the 
duty of the antifascist forces will be to see to it 
by what they do that the agreement is respected. 


62/37% 
"OQutek interviewt Sartre" (Quick Interviews Sartre). 
-- Q@utek (Munich), March 31, 1962. 
Long interview bearing on political subjects 
(Algeria, the 0.A.S. (Secret Algerian Organization), 
the French internal situation, de Gaulle's successor) 
as well as more general ones; the atom bomb, women 


and politics, Germany, German philosophers, the 
INTPMOIa . Wl. Wierd we . 
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Les Somnambules (The Sleepwalkers). 
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a) Les Temps modernes, no. 191 (April, 1962), pp. 
1397-1401. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, Vv. 


e@) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The 
Philosopher and Politics) (1964). 


Dated February 19, 1962, that is, the day 
iol lovin tite cease =tare in Algeria, tis) batter. 
disillusioned piece ( .. . tn 1945, Paristans eried 
for joy because they were betng liberated from their 
sufferings; today they feel a taetturn reltef be- 
eause they are betng rid of their erimes) nevertheless 
calls upon the Left to guard against an attempt by 
the army to sabotage the agreements and to struggle 
against the threat of fascism in France. 
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"Bilan et perspectives de la lutte antifasciste"” (Balance 
and Perspectives in the Fight against Fascism), interview 
by Simon Blumenthal and Gérard Spitzer. 


-- La Vote communiste, n.s., no. 29 (June-July, 
UCNGE)) , 


Important interview because it shows Sartre's 
disillusionment after his action for peace in Algeria. 


Sartre speaks chiefly of the action of the 
PeAZC. (slee 62/373) ,an organization he had placed 
great hope in because of its united character. And 
yet serious differences with the Communists concerning 
the line and bearing of the struggle undertaken arose 
within the F.A.C. Collaboratton with the P.C. 
{Communist Party) ts something both necessary and 
GUPOBBSEDLGs » 0 o WAG Bio Wane wo Blithe ~ORbeW 
traveling intellectuals up in a ghetto. Sartre blames 
the depoliticization of the working class: They 
make out all rtght on the soctal level, but they 
don't even talk about the polittieal struggle any more. 
Even the general strike is not adapted any more to 
present conditions, for which new means of struggle 
must be found. 


The balance of the F.A.C. is clearly zero, be- 
cause people feel demobilized by the return of peace 
in Algeria. And yet the risk of fascism in France 
is increasingly great: It ts not true that peace in 
Algerta means the end of fasetsm tn France. To 
conclude, Sartre once again justifies the action of 
draft dodging as an extremely positive actton and not 
some kind of romantte madness. 
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62/377 
Sartre's reply to a letter by Marcel Péju in "Letters." 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 194 (July, 1962), pp. 
182-89. 


Marcel Péju had been secretary general of Les 
Temps modernes since 1953. When the magazine was 
reorganized in 1960, he was on the newly created 
managing committee. In June, 1962, he was kicked 
off it. In case history should be concerned with the 
vicissitudes of the "Péju Affair," here are the rele- 
vant texts: In its June, 1962, issue (no. 194), 

Les Temps modernes announces, without saying why, 
that the managing committee has asked Péju to resign. 
Péju counterattacks in a letter in the June 17, 

1962, Le Monde to which the managing committee of 
Les Temps modernes replies in the June 19, 1962, 


edition of the same paper. In the interim, Péju had 
called upon Les Temps modernes to publish in their 
July issue a clarification dated June 16. Les Temps 


modernes complied and published at the end of Péju's 
text a reply by Sartre dated "Paris, June 30." 


Sartre's reply, which is admirably written--no 
doubt to teach a lesson to an ex-editor whose style 
had caused the magazine some trouble--sets forth in 
restrained yet harsh terms his point of view in an 
affair which scarcely has any interest today. Let 
us recall just the same that in substance Péju was 
condemning Sartre for having kicked him off because he 
maintained "too fraternal a relationship with the 
F.L.N. (Algerian National Liberation Front)," and 
that Sartre answers: According to him then, we are 
supposedly a little bit the brothers of the Algerian 
fighters, but just a ltttle bit, for fear of becoming 
too much so. Foster brothers, maybe, or who knows, 
bastard brothers? Nothing in thts eurtous monument 
of depressing self-satisfaetton which he demands 
we publish seems more stupid to me than that "too 
fraternal." Or more nauseating. 


This text, aside from providing one more display 
of Sartre's redoubtable qualities as a polemicist, 
offers some interesting glimpses of the internal 
history of Les Temps modernes and completes the 
historical account of the magazine he wrote on the 
occasion of Maurice Merleau-Ponty's death (see 
61/365). He coneludes with these words: After the 
ablation of Péju, the magazine is once again the way 
tt always has been--free. 


62/377 A 


"Demokratitcheskie sily dolzhny obiedinit'sia" (The 
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Democratic Forces Should Unite), interview-article by 
a Tass correspondent. 


-- Pravda and Literaturnaia Gazeta, [June] 5, 1962, 
p. 3; Sovtetskaia Kultura, [June] 5, 1962, p. 4. 


Text written during a stay Sartre and Simone 
de Beauvoir made in Moscow. Sartre says he came to 
the U.S.S.R. to establish ties with Soviet intel- 
lectuals. He stresses the risks of fascism in France, 
judges that Moscow has changed for the better since 
he last visited in 1954, and finds that the Russian 
people look happier. 


O27 317 B 


"Ta videl raztsvet kultury" (I Have Seen a Cultural Flower- 
ing), remarks. 


sa Proogald, Liwael) 21, 1962, p. *, 


Comments made on June 20, 1962, during an inter- 
view of Sartre with Soviet writers at the Writers’ 
Cemeer.,  SyySaketiays Gi Imwe wiealj we wie Wes So. 5, Beaemee 
notes the Russian people's cultural development and 
deepeinterest an literatune, especially, poetry. le 
says he was struck by a reading of Voznesenski's 
poems, as well as by two films: The Childhood of 
Ivan, by Andrei Tarkovski, and Banta, by 8S. Iutkevitch. 


S2/3T7 € 


"Seitchas v SSSR vee v raztsvete i dvizhenii" (At This 
Moment in Russian History, Everything Is Flowering and 
On the Move), comments. 


a) Pravda, [June] 23, 1962, p. }. 
b) Sovietskata Kultura, [June] 26, 1962, p. }. 


Comments made on June 22 in Moscow during a 
press conference with Simone de Beauvoir. Sartre 
notes the progress the U.S.S.R. has made since 1954 
on the material as well as the cultural level, and 
announces he will be back for the World Peace 
Congress. Simone de Beauvoir promises to give her 
impressions in her memoirs. See the very vivid re- 
port she made of the whole trip in Force of Cir- 
cumstance, pp. 652-70. 
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"Sartre o ZSRR" (Sartre on the U.S.S.R.), interview by 
Adam Perlowski. 


a) Polityka (Warsaw), Lama!) AS, weee. 


b) Almost complete translation in Russian by 8. laa aia 
In Voprosy Literatury, no. 10 ([0ctobder], 1962), pp. 
160-63. 


Interview done in Moscow shortly before the stay 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir were to make in Poland. 
Sartre speaks above all of Russian cultural life 
(poetry, movies, youth, etc.), but without any great 
originality in relation to the preceding texts. He 
stresses, in concluding, the aims of his trip to 
Poland and the many ties which bind him to this 
country and its intellectuals. 


e2/ 31 2 


"Tntelektualigci a éwiat wspéIczesny" (Intellectuals and 
the World Today), talk with the Polttyka staff. 


a) Polityka (Warsaw), [July] 7, 1962, pp. 1, T- 
b) Translated in Il Contemporaneo, September, 1962. 


In this talk held in Poland with Tadeusz 
Drewnowski, Jerzy Lisowski, Maria Rutkiewicz, and 
Marian Turski as questioners, Sartre talks about the 
situation of the French intellectual (André Gide and 
Romain Rolland especially), East-West relations, and 
problems of decolonization (Frantz Fanon) 


62/378 


"La Poésie pour la jeunesse russe c'est le contrepoids de la 
technique" (For Russian Youth, Poetry Provides the Counter- 
poise to Technique), interview by Paul Morelle. 


so lpoomion., awily ll, 12, 


Interview of no great interest made on the re- 
weil sheen 2, iwiealje) ioe) igide Was oaks, Be Wawel Seweinee 
had been invited by the Union of Soviet Writers. It 
bears on the problems of culture in the U.§.S.R., 
especially the problems of architecture and the 
plastic arts in general, of literature, and in the 
realm of movies. Sartre sees artistic creation in 
the U.8.8.R. as still dominated by the principle of 
utility, but discerns an obvious improvement, chiefly 
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in poetry. Speaking of poetry, he says: What it is 
Eee ane to express . . , -~- with the help of a highly 
metaphorteal form whtch moves forward more by means 
of approaches, approximattons, and equivalents 

than by affirmattons--are the relattonshtps of man 
to man tn Russtan soctety today, but always agatnst 
the background of building the U.S.S.R. 


62/379 
Interview by a Tass correspondent. 


oo Prewee., \lLimilgy]) 12, 1962, wo Sx 


62/379 A 


"Jean-Paul Sartre: Khorocho!" (Jean-Paul Sartre: Excellent!) 
interview by N. Mar. 


a5 Ippon Cascne, Lda l) 12, Ue62, wp. 1. 


These two interviews are almost identical. 
Arriving in Moscow on July 10 from Warsaw to take part 
in the World Peace Congress, Sartre almost immediately 
attended Nikita Khrushchev's inaugural speech. Here 
he comments favorably on it and tells what the aims 
and aspirations of the congress are. 


62/379 B 


La Démtlttarisatton de la culture (The Demilitarization 
of Culture). 


a) Summary and quotations in Ltteraturnata Gazeta and 
4 Moskovskti Komsomoletz, [duly] 14, 1962. 


b) Long excerpts in France-Observateur, July 17, 
1962. 


e) Excerpts in Italian. In Rinascita (Rome), July 21, 


1962. 


d) Complete text in Italian. "Coesistenza pacifica 
e cultura" (Peaceful Coexistence and Culture). In IL 
FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The Philosopher and Politics ) 
(1964). Pp. 277-87 of the pocket edition [1965]. 


e) Reprinted in an incomplete form in SITUATIONS, 
Wl, Im Sééivnion wo thie Cum amdiesue6 om wp, SHO, whic ae 
& page missing at the beginning, as well as a long passage 
preceding the first paragraph on p. 32h. 
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iewae” 


f) Bad German translation. "Die Abriistung der Kul- 
(The Disarmament of Culture). Sinn und Form, 14th 


Vege, Wav (1962), S05oi5 . 


S2/3719 © 


Speech given in Moscow at the World Congress TO}IS 
General Disarmament and Peace (July 9-14, 1962). 


Examining the problem of culture in the form it 
took in the context of the cold war, Sartre relies 
chiefly on the example of Franz Kafka to show how 
culture has been called into the service of partisan 
goals. Culture does not need to be defended 
we don't have to protect culture; the only service tt 
expects it's up to us, the intellectuals, to provide: 
we have to demtlttarize tt. Sartre tries to convince 
the Russian Marxists that they have everything to 
gain by integrating Western culture instead of re- 
jecting it in a lump. Referring to Nikita Khrushchev's 
thesis of coexistence based on peaceful competition,~ 
he says: JI apply what he [Khrushchev] said to culture 
and conelude that it should be competitive, that tts 
synthetic untty impltes tn every case a compettttion 
whteh tn my optnton should work to the advantage of 
Maraxtsm. 


"Interview tcherez chest' let" (Six Years After), on 
contemporary French theater. 


-- Teatr (Moscow), no. 9 ([September], 1962), pp. 


IS. 


62/379 D 


This is the second interview granted to the 
review Teatr (see also 56/282 A). Sartre regrets the 
fact that theatrical conditions are such in France that 
the playwrights are compelled to deal with the Algerian 
War in an indirect way. He sees only a few political 
plays that are worth considering: Michel Vinaver's 
The Koreans, Jean Genet's The Blacks, and above all 
Kateb Yacine's The Enetreled Corpse. He is never- 
theless pleased that there has been no play in favor 
of the war or any pseudo-patriotic melodramas glorifying 
the paratroops. 


To conclude, Sartre speaks of the influence of 
Bertolt Brecht and analyzes at some length the then 
unpublished play by Georges Michel, Sunday Stroll 
(see 66/442). 


Diseusston sur la erttique @ propos de "L'Enfance d'Ivan" 
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(Discussion of the Criticism of The Childhood of Ivan). 


a) First published as Lettere di Sartre a "L'Unita" 
(Letter from Sartre to L'Unita). L'Unita, October 9, 1962. 


b) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO EB LA POLITICA (The 
Philosopher and Politics? (1964). 


e) French version, translated from Italian. In 
Les Lettres frangatses, December 26, 1963-January 1, 1964. 


d) Text (e) reprinted in SITUATIONS, VII. 


A pote dadweniese “Winns ag og iremmasiletsep, thls wes 
ginal having gotten lost in Italy." 


Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir had seen Andrei 
Tarkovski's movie during their stay in the U.S.S.R. 
in June-July, 1962 (see Foree of Cireumstance, p. 
629). Shown the same year at the Venice Film Festival, 
The Childhood of Ivan shared the Lion d'Or with Valerio 
Zurlini's Famtly Chronicle but got a rather qualified 
reception in the Italian Communist press. Sartre, 
who was in Italy at the time, decided to come to the 
defense of the movie and wrote a letter to that 
effect to Mario Alicata which was published in 
1) UG iEe « 


Sartre says that The Childhood of Ivan is one 
of the finest films [ne] has had the opportunity of 
seetng during the past few years and compares it with 
Truffaut's The Four Hundred Blows: a ehild all broken 
up by hts parents--here's the bourgeots tragt-comedy. 
Thousands of ehtldren destroyed altve by the war-- 
there's one of the Russtan tragedtes. 


62/380 


b La guerra fredda e lL'unita della cultura (The Cold War and 
the Unity of Culture). 


a) Rinascita (Rome), no. 23 (October 13, 1962). 


b) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The 
Philosopher and Politics), pp. 257-67 (pp. 297-308 of the 
pocket edition). See 64/398. 


e) Translated into Russian, with two cuts toward the 
ial, Jaa Inostranata Literatura, no. 1 ([January], 1963), 
pp. 222-29. 


A short introduction warns the reader of certain 
“inexactitudes and debatable claims" by Sartre; the two 
euts have to do with the Marxist crisis in the West and 
cultural renewal in the U.S.8S.R. 
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This text, which is not published in French, 
takes up again for Western readers, and in a more 
developed and precise form, the ideas Sartre expressed 
in Moscow at the World Congress for Disarmament and 
Peace (see 62/379 B). Sartre uses the example of 
Franz Kafka again to show that the cold war led not 
Cmilyy 26 WAS MUN nineheiwee eM CH SeGmonMeS site we) wide 
breaking off of East-West cultural contacts. He says 
that he is convinced that the contacts made in Moscow 
between Russian intellectuals and those from the West 
and the Third World will contribute to renewing 
these contacts, and that contemporary historical 
developments have made a truly universal culture not 
only possible but necessary. 


62/381 


"Deux heures avec Jean-Paul Sartre" (Two Hours with Jean- 
Paul Sartre), interview-article by L. Gendlin and S. 
Razgonov. 


-- La Culture et la Vite (French language monthly in 
Moscow), no. 19 (LSeptember], 1962), pp. 35-36. 


"Two Hours with Jean-Paul Sartre." 


-- Culture and Life (Moscow), no. 9 ([September], 
1962). 


Excerpts from a talk given in July, 1962, at the 
Writers' Center, with a picture of Sartre and Simone 
de Beauvoir visiting Konstantin Fedine's house. 

Sartre talks about the cities he has just visited 
(Kiev, Leningrad), the progress he has observed since 
his 1954 trip, the impressions he felt at a public 
poetry reading by Andrei Voznesenski, and the plays and 
movies he has seen (especially Andrei Tarkovski's 

The Chtldhood of Ivan). The talk ends with a dis- 
cussion of literature in France and the situation 
created by the Algerian War. Sartre also says: 

I elass myself among the realist writers because I 
don't think there ean be a literature wtthout realism. 


This talk was reprinted in other foreign-language 
editions of the same periodical. 


62/382 


"Encounter with Jean-Paul Sartre," interview-article by 
L&ész16 Rdbert. 


-- The New Hungarian Quarterly (Budapest),III, no. 8 
(October-December, 1962), 246-h8. 


yay 
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62/NOTE 1, 


Without affectation and with a good number of 
quotations, L&sz16 Rébert tells about the two talks he 
had with Sartre during the World Congress for General 
Disarmament and Peace held in Moscow in July, 1962 
(ee soe) (9a). 


During a brief first exchange, Sartre expresses 
his satisfaction at Franz Kafka's being published in 
Hungary and stresses the chief contradiction the 
participants have to confront during the congress: 
they must on the one hand work for a universal cul- 
ture and for peace, and on the other hand continue 
their ideological warfare. 


The second conversation takes place at breakfast 
in the presence of a young Cuban poet. After having 
lamented the poor quality of the coffee sold in 
Russian restaurants, the three men talk about the 
literary life in Cuba, Hungary, and the U.S.S.R. 
Sartre expresses some reservations about the situation 
in Cuba: TI have the impression that at the present 
time in Cuba they are hobbling the development of 
different literary tendencies. . .. I realtze that 
Didelmcan! pay bbe mEtOnmTOMmeieryibtin t 11g s.r 
(from French translation by Rybalka and Contat). 

He does not completely share his Cuban interlocutor's 
view of self-condemnation by the writer and suggests 
that he study Hungarian intellectual life--and not 
simply in order to avoid the mistakes that were made 
tn Hungary. 


The second part of the conversation is more offi- 
Cia: Sartre talks about the aims the Moscow Congress 
is trying to achieve and about problems of peace. 


Idealy vysokogo gumanizma" (The Ideals of an Exalted 
Humanism), interview. 


62/NOTE 1. 


-- Moskva, no. 11 ([November], 1962), pp. 175-77. 


This interview, written in a very sentimental 
tone, is in many respects identical to the one given to 
Libération (see 62/378). In it Sartre talks about his 
trips to Leningrad, Kiev, Rostov-Iaroslavskii, and 
Moscow, compares cultural life in France and in the 
U.S.S.R. (above all in respect to poetry), and 
expresses his pleasure at having attended the four 
hundredth performance of Lizzie Mackay (Russian 
title of THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE). 


Excerpts from Sartre's works are reprinted Hid Glave 
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following textbook: Jean-Paul Sartre. Chotx de textes _ 
(Selected Writings), Introduction by J. Sébille. Problémes 
series, no. 2. Brussels: Editions Labor, and Paris: 


Nathan, 1962. 


62/NOTE 2. 


Since 1958, Sartre had worked on a script about the 
life of Freud for John Huston. The manuscript was almost 
eight hundred pages long. When the final version of the 
film was ready to come out in 1962, Sartre decided that his 
script had been too mutilated, and had his name withdrawn 
from the list of credits (see Appendix). 
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63/383 
LES MOTS (The Words), 
a) Complete version in two parts. Les Temps modernes, 
no. 209 (October, 1963), pp. 577-649; no. 210 (November, 
1963), pp. 769-834. 


The text does not differ notably from the Gallimard 
edition and is already dedicated "To Madame 2." 


b) Excerpts. "L'Enfance de Sartre" (Sartre's Child- 
hood). L'Express, November 28, 1963. 


e) Book. Gallimard, [1964]. 213 pages. 
Dedication: To Madame Z. 15 copies on Japanese 
vellum; 45 on Holland vellum and 125 on wood-free 
Well AL wo © 
2 Printing date: December 30, 1963. Came out in 
January, 1964, and was published on the same date in the 
Soleil series. 
d) Folio series, no. 24. Gallimard, [1972]. 
WORDS or THE WORDS. 


ti) Excerpt. Words, translated by Irene Clephane. 
Encounter, XXII (May, 1964), 3-13. 


eed) Excerpt. Making of a Writer, translated by 
Bernard Frechtman. Harper's Magazine, October, 1964, 
De. IO, 


t3) WORDS, translated by Irene Clephane. London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1964. 
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t4) Ibid. in paperback. Penguin Books, 1967. 


t5) THE WORDS, translated by Bernard Frechtman. 
New York: George Braziller, 1964. 


t6) Ibid. in paperback. Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett 
Crest Books, 1966. 


It was apparently toward 1953 that Sartre 
thought about writing an autobiography (see 53/245). 
He wrote the bulk of the work in 1954, worked on it 
again at intervals several times afterward, then 
revised and sharpened it at the beginning of 1963. 
The shift in reference from 1953 to 1963 accounts for 
some contradictions in chronology. In an interview 
he gave to Jacqueline Piatier (see 64/405), Sartre 
explains why he decided to write an autobiography 
when he did. 


In the light of political events, I became 
greatly concerned about my relationshtp to the Com- 
muntst Party. Immersed as I was itn the atmosphere of 
action, I suddenly got a clear vtew of the sort of 
neurosts which had dominated my whole prevtous exts- 


tence. I had not been able to see itt before: I was 
instde tt. Stmone de Beauvotr had guessed the 
reasons for tt before I had. Every neurosts 


charactertsttcally constders itself natural--I calmly 
thought that I had been born to wrtte. In my need 

to justtfy my extstence, I had made an absolute of 
literature. It had taken me thirty years to rid myself 
of thts state of mind. 


When my relations wtth the Communist Party had 
gtven me the necessary distance, I decided to write my 
autobiography. I wanted to show how a man can move 
from literature, considered as something sacred, to 
aetton, which nevertheless ts sttll the aetion of 
an tntellectual. 


A second interview gives us a more precise idea 
of Sartre's original intentions and indicates another 
major concern and another determining event (see 


55/21) 2 


It's the story--my own--of a man of fifty, the 
son of petty bourgeois parents, who was nine on the 
eve of 1914 and already marked by this first pre-war 
era. Between the two wars he went pretty far in his 
studies, yet he lived only by totally deceiving 
himself about the meaning of ltfe. He was the 
plaything of a mystificatton up ttll the day he dis- 
covered that you can become the plaything of 
etreumstances: the day tn 1939 when a uniform, a 
sertal number, and the duty to meet a "commitment" 
that other people have made for you all fall on your 
shoulders. From that day on he made up hts mind to 
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make hts own commitments all by himself. 


I wanted to avotd everything noveltstte, and even 
everything aneedotal to the extent tt was untmportant. 
Instead, these will be memoirs tn whteh I shall define 
myself tn relatton to the htstorical stituatton by ustng 
a eertatn sort of psychoanalysts as well as the Marxist 
method as a system of tnvesttgatton. It ts very tmpor- 
tant to me to explatn what I am writting for. This was 
what Kafka was concerned with when he satd, "I have a 
mandate, but no one gave tt to me." IT wanted to explain 
in this work, tnto which almost all of me could be put, 
how tt was that I wanted to keep on writing according to 
a gtven aesthette form, but henceforth parttetpating in 
soetal events--how I... . burst. 


Ii @ Hidiecl LMtSerynTey, Elwes we Olayier Werle 
(see 57/294), Sartre says that what is making him 
Write His eautbebppography ts above alll his desure Co 
Aeyvye lee 2 ike qeloexl 3 


I have wrttten a certatn number of works--on 
Baudelatre and Genet, and other unpublished essays--in 
whteh I trted to determine the meantng of a life and 
the purpose that fills tt. I have been erittictzed 
on the grounds that this reconstructing from the out- 
stde Loses an element of sympathy. Now, no one can 
blame an author for having a eertatn amount of 
sympathy for himself and his purposes: applying my 
method to myself, I shall proftt from a minimum of 
fellow-feeltng. 


He adds that a second reason is to show how he 
went from subjectivity to a certain objectivity: 


There are two ways of Looking at what one ts 
writting. One may hold that one expresses what no one 
else feels or thinks. Thts ts literary artstocracy. 
Or one may hold, on the contrary, that one wrttes 
whatever one thinks stmply because one ts Lltke anyone 
else. That ts my approach--a more demoecratte one 
ab any race. 


Whtle writing thts btography, I am not only eon- 
cerned with the partteular meaning of one life. I 
want to reeall the rather curtous evolution of a 
generation. I was born tn 1905 tn a etrele of petty 
bourgeois tntelleectuals. JI developed in an age whose 
masters were, after all, Gide and Proust, tndeed an 
age of subjectivism and aesthettetsm. 


Let us, finally, reprint in conclusion a statement 
which shows Sartre's development between 1954 and 1963 
and explains why the publication of his work was 
delayed (see 64/405): 
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In THE WORDS, I explain the source of my madness, 
my neurosts. This analysts may be of help to young 
people who dream about writing. It ie after all an 
asptration which is rather strange and cannot help 
being flawed. ... In 1954 I wae _very elose to being 
sorry [that I had chosen literature]. JI was a 
neophyte tn a different world. I had dreamed my 
life for almost fifty years. . . . But notice that 
there are two tones tn THE WORDS: the echo of this 
condemnation and an attenuatton of tts harshness. 

The reason why I did not publish this autobtography 
sooner and in tts more radical form ts that I 
thought tt was excessive. There's no reason to drag 
a poor guy through the mud because he writes. 
Furthermore, I eame to realize in the interim that 
actton has tts problems too, and that one can be led 
to aetion by neurosis. 


THE WORDS was very well received by the critics, 
who saw in it such different things as the author's 
return to literature, a new manifestation of his bad 
faith, a low blow struck at childhood, an expression 
of the blackest pessimism, etc., and who nevertheless 
unanimously proclaimed the excellence of a work 
already numbered among the classics of autobiography. 
The success of THE WORDS was undoubtedly a determining 
factor im Sart nes! wherng nanved the lobe ler ra 7iee fon 
Literature in 1964; a good understanding of the work 
also allows us to see why he refused it. 


Let us indicate here that in spite of certain 
rumors there is not for the moment any completely 
written and publishable sequel to THE WORDS. It is 
not impossible, however, that in the rather near 
future Sartre will devote a volume to his adolescence. 
But now he envisages the autobiography of his adult- 
hood as a sort of political testament. 


Ot avtora (On the Part of the Author), JSS we Twas 
Russian translation of THE WORDS. 


a) Novyt Mir (Moscow), no. 10 (October, 1964), p. 60. 
b) Excerpt in Le Monde, October, i96h. 


This letter from Sartre to his Russian readers 
precedes the Russian translation of THE WORDS by Lena 
Zonina and I. Takhnina and was published in Novyt Mir 
for October and November, 1964. This letter was 
not reprinted in the publication in book form (Slova 
[Moscow: Izd. Progress, 1966]), in which it is re- 
placed by a long introduction by M. Bazhan. 
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We reproduce below the complete text of this 
letter, established according to the manuscript which 
we owe to the kindness of Madame Lena Zonina: 


Thanks to Novyi Mir I am making my first contact 
with Sovtet readers. I am deltghted to do so, and I 
hope very much that I shan't be the loser by tt. 
ALL the more so because for years I have been coming 
to the U.S.S.R. almost every year and think I ean say 
I have good friends here. Nevertheless, THE WORDS 
may not please you: I tell tn tt about a childhood 
which will undoubtedly seem very foretgn to men my 
age--that ts, to sexagenartans--and really exottie 
or untmaginable to the young. My Sovtet contemporaries 
were born at the ttme of the first Russian Revolution; 
they were twelve years old in 1917. They certainly 
did not live these first years of thetr ltves, caught 
up as they were between two mass movements, the first 
foreshadowtng the other, tn the same way we did ours. 
Even today bourgeots France sttll regretfully calls 
the period from 1900 to 1914 "la Belle Epoque." And 
of course tt wasn't the good old days at all--not 
at least for the working classes--but the government 
and the press hid the real situation and the petty 
bourgeotste shut its eyes to tt. Now I tell about 
a bourgeots childhood. Son and grandson of 
petty- bourgeots intellectuals, I believed I was 
seeing what I was being shown--an orderly world--and 
I lttved without htstory, in happtness and boredom, 
these dtffteult years whtch were Leading us to the 
butchery of 1914. Well then, you'll say, why tell about 
this empty and decettful dream? For two reasons. 


First, I wanted to go back along the long and 
sinuous road which Frenchmen my age followed to see 
what catastrophes and overwhelming events have torn 
thetr falsely candid optimism and tdealism to shreds. 

I wanted to say how many among them--me ineluded--came 
to jotn the camp of the explotted and the oppressed, to 
work as well as they could for the advent of socialism. 
The great event in our Lives was your revolutton. 

We dtd not itve through tt directly but from a dts- 
tanee and wtth a ttme-lag and a certain provinetalism; 
yet that permanent confrontatton of Western men with 
the great events of the U.S.S.R. sufftces to show 

that there its only a single history of the world which 
shows each of us one or another of tts aspects but 
unites us all to the very extent tt dtvides and opposes 
us. For this first reason I feel justifted tn offering 
my book to the Soviet public: no doubt tt stops 

around 1915, but others which will retrace my whole itfe 
wilt follow. For now tt was necessary to show what 
sort of children the men we have become were made of. 
The ftrst years count more than the others in a life: 
one slowly frees oneself from them, but one never 

does completely leave them. 


ha. 
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The other reason has not always been understood: 
some eritics have reproached me for being too hard on 


that child I was. People like memotrs to show a 
little kindness. They want the author, by gotng easy, 
to tnvite his readers to go easy on themselves. The 


truth is that I am neither hard nor easy, and it ts 
not the ltttle boy I'm dealing with but the milteu 
and time whtech shaped him, and above all the myth 

of childhood as itt has been forged by adults. TI ask 
that thts little book be taken for what it ts: an 
effort to demystify. 


63/385 


Doigts et non-doigts (Fingers and Non-Fingers), piece 
about Wols. 


a) Wols (pseudonym of Alfred Otto Wolfgang Schiilze, 
born in Berlin on May 27, 1913, died September 1, 1951). 
Wols en personne (Wols in Person). Watercolors and draw- 
ings. Texts by Jean-Paul Sartre, Henri-Pierre Roché, 
Werner Haftmann. Delpire, [1963). Pig, Ao 2iL. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IV. 
Fingers and Non-Fingers. 


--Wols. Watercolors, Drawings, Writings, translated 
by Norbert Guterman. With an introduction by Werner Haftmann. 
Essays by Jean-Paul Sartre and Henri-Pierre Roché. New 
York: H. N. Abrams, 1965. 


Excellent piece written especially for volume 
(a). Sartre came back to Wols again at some length 
in a 1964 interview: Today's painter is trying to 
make others parttetpate by parttetpating hinaed f. 
throwing htmself tnto the patnting so that we will 
be thrown tnto it along with him. All of Wols's 
art dertved from this attempt. He Looked for ways 
to compromise the human spectes in his paintings. 
He did so by means of the horrible, which suited the 
world he lived in--espectally between 1937 and 1945--and 
hits own Lltfe. Thts horrible world is us at the same 
time tt tsn't us. He paints us as other than ourselves 
to make us see from the outstde and the instde 
(Clarté, no. 55 (March-April, 1964], p. 46). 


Concerning Wols, see also Force of Ctreumstance 
(p. 237) as well as FACES (48/157) anda FOODS (49/181). 


63/386 


Preface to La Pensée politique de Patrice Lumumba (The 
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Political Thought of Patrice Lumumba). 


a) Book of writings collected and introduced by Jean 
Van Lierde. Présence africaine publications, 1963. Pp. 
I-XLVI. 


b) First published as La Pensée politique de Patrice 
Lumumba. Présence africaine, no. 47, 3d trimester 
(July-September, 1963), pp. 18-58. 


e) Reprinted under the same title in SITUATIONS, V. 


d) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA @lne 
Philosopher and Politics) (196). 


e) Translated by Helen R. Lane in the volume Lumumba 
Speaks. Edited by Jean Van Lierde. Boston and Toronto: 
Intele Beowia, 19) 2. Pipi l= oer 


In some respects superior to the preface to 
Frantz Fanon's fhe Wretehed of the Earth, this less 
brilliant, less well known piece is perhaps the best 
of those Sartre has devoted to the problems of revo- 
Aji eal ali wl Wliiesl Wereihel eiacl @i ies Geinuiceelalewacins «4 
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Poddershat' printatpy mtrnogo sosuchtchestvovantia (Uphold 
the Principles of Peaceful Coexistence), statement. 


@) Prewelo, (danawacy} I, 1963, D>. Wh. 
b) Literaturnaia Gazeta, [January] 15, 1963. 
e) L'Humanité, January 14, 1963. 


Statement made on January 13 after a two-week 
2 Swear Fin aN We SaSoito Walt Saitomes cle Biecwury@aly eine 
after several meetings with writers in Moscow and 
Leningrad. Sawoce CEILS UWoem mem Oe EuuliguigS co 
unite against war (There ts no place for culture tin 
the cemetery of nuclear war), and he emphasizes that 


- such unity does not imply abandoning the ideological 
Se VIR ZILS o 
63/387 
* Le Cinéma nous donne sa premiére tragédie: "Les Abysses." 


{The Movies Have Given Us Their First Tragedy, Les Abysses). 


a) In support of Nico Papatakis' film, Sartre wrote 
a piece which was reprinted in many advertisements and, 
along with pieces by Simone de Beauvoir, André Breton, 
Jean Genet, and Jacques Prévert, in Le Monde, April 19, 1963. 


b) Reprinted in Atlas, VI, no. 2 (August, 1963), 118. 
: N33) 
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63/388 


Nel sangue di Grimau L'unita della Spagna (Spain Is United 
in the Blood of Grimau). 


a) Rinascita (Rome), April 27, 1963. 


b) French text. Grimau. Ltbération, April 27-28, 
1963. 


Sartre parallels the emigration of Spanish 
workers and the execution of the Communist leader 
Julian Grimau (April 21, 1963) as both showing the 
tmbecilte savagery of the regime. For Franco, there 
ts only one way of solving things--by blood. It 
must be shed. Inereasingly hts terror can maintain 
ttself only by growing. Grimau'’s condemnatton ts the 
government's challenge to the country: tf the 
republicans make a move toward untty, I kill. The 
vietim was well-chosen: who in the West is gotng to 
ery over a Communist? JI still remember a sergeant 
saytng to the cops around him during a recent protest 
tn France, "The only ones left are Communtsts; you 
ean go get ‘em. . . ." They went and killed etght. 
What I have a deep respect for tn every Communtst 
ts that he ran all the risks in jotning the party, 
deltberately made htmself the man to kill in every 
bourgeots soctety. But just as those killed at the 
"“Charonne"” subway stop helped bring about greater 
labor unity, Grimau's assassination will step up the 
unification of the Resistance in Spain. 


63/388 A 


Soe Bwsicemiowi Beeb, wie G.O cll. MAS. (European Writers’ 
Community) Congress in Leningrad. 


-- Pravda, [August] 9, 1963, p. 4. 


After having taken part in the work of the 
C.O.M.E.S. Committee (see the resolution published 
in the August 8 Literaturnata Gazeta), and after 
having spoken before the congress on August 8 (see 
below), Sartre says that the meeting has been a 
success and hopes that the contacts will be kept up. 


Taking the floor during a press conference given 
on August 9 by the participants in the congress, 
Sartre stresses that he took part as a socialist 
opposed to bourgeois culture, and says that in the 
ideological struggle, socialism will win (see Pravda, 
[August] 10, 1963, p. 


On August 13, 1963, Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir 
were received, along with a group of intellectuals 
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(Giuseppe Ungaretti, Giancarlo Vigorelli, Aleksei 
Surkov, ete.) by Nikita Khrushchev in his villa at 
Gagra. At that time Sartre had a discussion with the 
Soviet statesman and thanked him, during a short 
speech, for his hospitality (see the August 14 

Pravda and the August 15 Literaturnata Gazeta, which 
reproduces a group photo including Khrushchev, Sartre, 
and Simone de Beauvoir). 


63/388 B 


"Na Zapade eto bylo by nevozmozhno" (That Would Be Impossible 
in the West), interview. 


~~ Literaturnata Gazeta, [August] 20, 1963. 


Interview concerning the work of the Leningrad 
Congress and the Gagra reception. Sartre notes Nikita 
Khrushchev's interest in literature, and says he is 
struck by his having asked Andrei Tvardovski to read 
a poem in public. He says he wants to continue the 
dialogue, and calls on the Ltteraturnata Gazeta readers 
to take part in the discussion of the novel. 


63/388 Cc 
Impressions of travel in Armenia, 
~~ Kommunist, [September] 12, 1963. 


Uneonsulted text. In it Sartre gives his 
impressions of the trip he made in Armenia after 
he had taken part in the Leningrad Congress. 


63/389 


"“Coesistenza pacifica e confronto delle idee" (Peaceful 
Coexistence and the Confrontation of Ideas), interview. 


a) Rinasetta (Rome), no. 35 (September 7, 1963). 


b) Reprinted in IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The 
Philosopher and Politics) (1964). Pp. 269-75; pp. 309-16 
of the pocket edition (see 64/398). 


Interview which takes up, without adding anything 
especially striking, the themes of the Moscow speech 
on "the demilitarization of culture” (see 62/379 A 
and 62/380). For Sartre, the ideological struggle 
necessarily implies a cultural unity which the cold 
war has artificially disrupted. Here he elaborates 
on the idea that competition in the realm of ideology 
will work to the advantage of Marxism, 
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"“pété pres devété (The Fifth over the Ninth), interview of 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir by AJL [Antonin J. Liehm]. 


a) Literarnt Noviny (Prague), November 23, 1963, 


b) Reprinted in Antonin J. Liehm. Rozhovor 
(Conversation). Prague: Ceskoslovenskf Spisovatel, 1966. 
Pp, Tilose, 


This volume also includes talks with Georges Luk&cs, 
Michel Butor, Robert Merle, etc. 


From November 12 to 24 Sartre was the guest of 
the Czechoslovak Writers' Union. Together with 
Simone de Beauvoir (who subsequently had had to 
interrupt her stay), he attended the premiere of R 
THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA at the Prague National Theater 
and gave several lectures in Prague, Bratislava, and 
Brno. His traveling translator was Liehnm. 


This interview consists of a bird's-eye view of 
the novel, socialism, Franz Kafka, Gustave Flaubert, 
THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA, etc. 


63/390 A 


"h ot&zky Jeanovi Paulovi Sartrovi a jedna odpoved' 
Simone de Beauvoirovej" (Four Questions for Jean-Paul 
Sartre and an Answer by Simone de Beauvoir), talk with 
Ladislav Mnacko, Peter Karvas, Pavol Steveek, and Tomas 
Straus. 


== Kulturnt Zivot (Prague), November 23, 1963. 


Seay brew hele sa boute the coms equeicesm Otel me 
Twentieth Congress and the thaw on Western thinking, 
the possibilities of Hast-West rapprochement, espe- 
cially on the cultural level, and the role that little 
countries like Czechoslovakia and Poland can play in 
this rapprochement. 


The talk ends with a few comments by Simone de 
Beauvoir on her memoirs. 


63/390 B 


"J.-P. Sartre v Bratislave: 0 rom4ne, politike a 
intelektudéloch" (Jean-Paul Sartre in Bratislava: On the 
Novel, Politics, and Intellectuals), conversation by Sartre 
and Simone de Beauvoir with Alexander Matuska, Pavol 
Steveek, and Dominik Tatarka. 
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5 Mo 
-- Kulturni Zivot, [November] 23, 1963. 


Held during a stay by Sartre in Bratislava, this 
talk has to do chiefly with the problems of the novel. 


63/390 Cc 


"Jean-Paul Sartre A Prague" (Jean-Paul Sartre in Prague), 
interview-article by Antonin J. Liehm. 


-- Paris-Prague (journal of the France-Czechoslovakia 
Association), no. 19 (November-December, 1963), pp. 22-23. 


Antonin J. Liehm briefly describes Sartre's 
trip to Czechoslovakia and gives excerpts from a 
lecture on peaceful coexistence: 


In order to push back bourgeois thought one has 
to try to understand it. .. . Today, in peaceful 
ecompetttton, tt ts no longer a question of rejecting 
psychoanalysis out of hand but of grasping tts kernel 
Cir wins Chel MOeReeDLingy Ces EMWORS, 4 5 5 lth BS javiele 
more tmportant to show Marxism ustng psychoanalytic 
methods and perfecting human understanding than to 
BOC “ae Die 2S GbOGCE BO BREE GLaeLoLEne - 


I came to see that one's chotce of being ts not 
the ortginal source of one's damnatton, that it has 
its own source tn one's soctal conditioning. 


Then Sartre talks about THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA 
and what he saw in Czechoslovakia: In all of that 
I diseerned the same tratts: the destre fora 
renewal, an opening up whitch was still tted system- 
atteally to a deep fidelity to the prinetples of 


soctalism. .. . [The Czechoslovakians] can be the 
meditators between the soctaltst writers of the East 
and West. 


64/390 D 


"Entretien & Prague sur la notion de décadence" (Talk in 
Prague on the Concept of Decadence). 


a) Plamen (Prague), no. 2 (1964), pp. 16-25. 


b) French text. In La Nouvelle Critique, nos. 156-57 
(June-July, 1964), pp. 71-84. 


This talk took place in November, 1963, at the 
offices of the review Plamen. The other participants 
were the writers Ernst Fischer, Eduard Goldsticker, 
Jiri Hajek, Adolf Hoffmeister, Milan Kundera, and 


Petr Pujman. 
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Sartre, who is obviously being treated with 
great respect, speaks first and begins by denying 
that he has any interest in the idea of decadence, 
which can only be an obstacle to discussion between 
Eastern intellectuals and Western intellectuals like 
himself who are openly committed to Marxism. He 
says: I think that more than anything else tt was 
my reading of Freud, Kafka, and Joyee (three names 
I cite because they were so often etted in Leningrad) 
that led me to Marxtsm. When people in the East treat 
these authors as "decadent," they outlaw the entire 
personal culture of Western intellectuals. Thus this 
idea makes dialogue difficult and must be rejected 
a priori. Furthermore, it is very debatable to say 
that these authors are decadent because they belong 
to a decadent society, for even though capitalism is 
as tnhumane and vile as ever, it is far from bankrupt. 
We Western Leftists cannot Let some of the baste 
authors who shaped us--Proust, Kafka, or Joyee--and 
whom we do not rejeet be eonsidered decadent, because 
that would stmultaneously involve the eondemnatton of 
our past and the negation of any contrtbutton we 
might make to the dtseusston. 


The discussion is polite but gives the impression 
of a dialogue of deaf-mutes: it is only by relying 
on very general formulations that the speakers find 
a common ground. 


63/391 
Parts of letters and various writings. 


-- Simone de Beauvoir. La Foree des choses. Gallimard, 
[1963]. (Simone de Beauvoir. Force of Ctreumstance, 
translated by Richard Howard. New York: Putnam, 1965. 

The following page references are to the English-language 
edition.) 


We point out below the main parts given by Simone de 
Beauvoir: 


Page 

-- Note dated September 14, 1939: I am now cured 

of soetaltsm, tf I needed to be eured of it. 5 
-- Note on his relations with the Communists. 130 
-- Notes on the R.D.R. (Revolutionary Peoples! 

Assembly). 176-77 
-- Letter about Sacha Guitry, May, 1948. 161 
-- Note explaining his giving up the "Ethics." 199 
-- Letter about the political situation, 

August, 1950. 225) 
-- Notes on THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD. 2h4eh3 
-- Notes on his discovery of the class struggle. AGO! 


For Lhe Prime of Life, see 60/354. 
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Une Lettre de J.~P. Sartre (A Letter by J.-P. Sartre) 
(addressed to Maria Craipeau). 


~~ Franece-Observateur, December 12, 1963, p. 2. 


Letter dated "Thursday, December 5, 1963," and 
followed by a reply from Maria Craipeau. 


In an article entitled "Une Vie en marge" (A 
Marginal Life) and published in Prance~Observateur, 
Maria Craipeau had made a rather sharp criticism of 
Simone de Beauvoir in reference to Force of Circum- 
Stance. Sartre took this criticism very badly and 
immediately sent Maria Craipeau a biting letter in 
which he not only challenged the justification for 
her claims but also attacked her personally. The 
affair caused some stir and was used against Sartre. 


63/393 
Un bilaneto, un preludio (A Summing Up, a Prelude). 
a) L'Europa Letterarta, IV, nos. 22-2 (1963), 162-68. 


b) Abridged translation in Inostranata Literatura, 
no. 19 ([November], 1963), pp. 243-h5. 


e) French text. Un Btlan, un prelude. “HBapric, 
TOW S29 duly O6H) pp. cO—o5. 


Remarks at a colloquium on the novel organized 
in Leningrad on August 5 to 8, 1963, by the Union 
of Soviet Writers and sponsored by the C.0O.M.E.S. 
(European Writers! Community). The Esprtt issue 
also includes remarks by Bernard Pingaud, Nathalie 
Sarraute, and Alain Robbe-Grillet, preceded by an 

¢ introduction by Pingaud, "Last Year at Leningrad." 


The rather low level of the Russian contributions 
(also reprinted in FEsprtt) to this confrontation 
between Eastern and Western writers!’ conceptions of 
2 literature scarcely gives Sartre a chance to express 
more than relatively commonplace ideas which mainly 
indicate his desire to conciliate. 


63/NOTE 1. 


The January 22, 1963, Monde and the January 24, 1963, 
Eaprmesce we nes a nib hela eerie DOr La pr es seconternences ne ld vac 
the home of the former minister Francois Tanguy-Prigent 
on January 21, 1963, in which Sartre, Francis Jeanson, and 
Noél Favreliére (these last two were condemned by default), 
among others, took part. The purpose of this press 
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conference was to announce the creation of a committee 
for the complete rehabilitation of homeland Frenchmen 
prosecuted and condemned for helping the F.L.N. (Algerian 
National Liberation Front). Those taking part declared 
that they were going to openly aid and comfort the de- 
serters who were still being prosecuted, in order to make 
the government take a stand. 


In his remarks, which we were unable to get the 
complete text of, Sartre stressed the urgency of a campaign 
in support of those who were still imprisoned or excluded 
from public life for having resisted the Algerian War. 

He shows the inconsistency of the government in signing 
the Evian agreements and organizing cooperation with 
Algeria, yet continuing to hold that a Frenchman who 
acted for Algerian independence had committed a crime. 
If they really want cooperation, then they must, in the 
name of it, liberate and retntegrate thts handful of men 
and women. 


63/NOTE 2, 


Le Monde (February 20, 1963), reporting the trial of the 
UPetit—c hananr te Conspinatonsim. scutes alle ber at omibne scount 
from Sartre the gist of which is as follows: I do not 
know the facts. I do not know the persons who are having 
me called nor anyone who knows them. So in terms of the 
new law, I am forbidden to testtfy. 


Sartre had in fact been called as a witness by the 
defense lawyers, who wanted to ask him this question: 
"You said in 1957 that Ben Sadok's act could not be called 
a terroristic act. Could you not say the same of 
Bastien-Thiry's act?" The court ruled definitively that 
hearing well-known political figures, such as Sartre, whom 
the defense had called as witnesses, was not necessary. 


hho 
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SITUATIONS, IV: PORTRAITS. 


-- Gallimard, [1964]. 461 pages. Publicity band: 
"Literature and Painting." 


This. volume includes fifteen pieces, in French, 
published from 1948 to 1963 and divided into three sections: 


I. -- Portratt of a Man Unknown 

(on Nathalie Sarraute) see ## 48/159 
-- The Arttst and His Conscience 
(on music) # 50/195 
-- Of Rats and Men (on André Gorz) # 58/303 
Il. -- fhe Living Gide # 51/214 
-- Reply to Albert Camus Hee ees 
-- Albert Camus # 60/344 
-- Paul Nitzan # 60/333 
J -- Merleau-Ponty Alive # 61/365 
III. -- Yhe Prisoner of Ventce 

(on Tintoretto) # 57/300 
-- The Patntings of Gtacomettt fe SL Oba 

-- The Unprivileged Patnter 
(on Lapoujade) GL / 356 
-- Masson 60/348 
-- Fingers and Non-Fingers (on Wols) 63/385 
-- A Garden of Capucines 52/222 
~- Ventee from My Window Bs (235 


These two last pieces come from the abandoned work 
"Queen Albermarle and the Last Tourist." 


SITUATIONS, IV has been generally considered one of the 
best volumes published in France in 196}. 


Translations of SITUATIONS, IV. 
t1) Essays marked # translated by Benita Eisler; 


yd 
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essay marked ## translated by Maria Jolas. All in SITUATIONS. 
New York: George Braziller, 1965; London: Hamish Hamil- 
TO, Les 


£2) Ibid. in paperback. Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett 
Crest Books, 1966. 


t3) The Unprivileged Painter: Lapoujade, and Venettan 
Partah, translated by Wade Baskin. In ESSAYS IN AESTHETICS 
(1963). 


64/395 


SITUATIONS, V: COLONIALISME ET NEO-COLONIALISME (Situations, 
V: Colonialism and Neocolonialism). 


-- Gallimard, [1964]. 255 pages. 


This volume includes thirteen pieces, in French, 
written from 1954 to 1963 and arranged, with a single 
exception, in the chronological order of their publication. 
There are no major changes. 


-- From One China to the Other 

(Cartier-Bresson) see # 54/250 
-~ Colonialism Is a System 56/285 
-- A Portrait of the Coltontzed, Preceded 

by "A Portratt of the Colontzer" 


by Albert Nemmt # 57/298 
~- You Are Really Something D223 
-- We Are All Assassins 58/305 
-- A Vietory (Henri Alleg) # 58/302 
-- fhe Pretender 58/306 
-- The Constttutton of Contempt 58/309 
-- Phe Frogs Who Wanted a King 56 / S10 
-- Analysis of the Referendum 61/358 
-- The Sleepwalkers 62/375 
-- The Wretched of the Earth (Frantz Fanon) # 61/355 
-- fhe Polttteal Thought of Patrice Lumumba # 63/386 

Only essays marked # have been translated so far. See 


separate entries. 


64/396 


SHILA UPAMU ICONS, WIL S PROBLEMES DU MARXISME, 1. (Situations, 
VI: Problems of Marxism). 


-- Gallimard, [1964]. 385 pages. 


This volume includes five pieces, in French, published 
from 1950 to 1954 and reprinted without major changes; 


he 
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-- Portratt of the Adventurer (Roger Stéphane) see 50/196 
-- Whieh Are False, the Wise Men or 


the Elephants? (Louis Dalmas) 50/193 
-- Are We in a Demoeracy? Be yeng 
-- The End of Hope (Juan Hermanos) 50/194 
-- The Communists and Peace 52/220, 54/254 
For translations of The Communtsts and Peace, see 
52/220. 
64/397 


CUES R= CE OUR LA LITTERATURE? (What Is Literature?). 
-- Idées series. Gallimard, [1964]. 375 pages. 


See 47/125. 


64/398 
IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA (The Philosopher and Politics}. 


a) Translated by Luciana Trentin and Romano Ledda. 
Preface by Mario Alicata. Rome: Riuniti, 1964. 


b) Pocket edition. Enciclopedia tascabile series, 
no. 94. Rome: Riuniti, [1965]. 


This selection of political writings was published 
in Italy before the French publication of SITUATIONS, IV, 
V, and VI. It includes an Italian version of the following 
pleces, two of which have never been published in French: 


-- The Communtsts and Peace see 52/220, 54/254 
-- The Ghost of Stalin St f2od 
-- You Are Really Something 57/293 
-- We Are All Assassins 58/305 
-- The Pretender 58/306 
-- The Constttuttion of Contempt 58/309 
-- fhe Frogs Who Wanted a King 58/310 
-- Analysis of the Referendum 61/358 
-- Merleau-Ponty Altve 61/365 
-- The Slteepwalkere 62/375 
-- The Demilttartzatton of Culture 

(complete text) 62/379 
-- Discussion of the Crittetsem of "The 

Childhood of Ivan" 62/379 
-- The Cold War and the Untty of Culture 

(not published in French) 62/380 


-- Peaceful Coexistence and the 

Confrontation of Ideas (interview 

not published in French) 63/389 
-- The Politieal Thought of Patrtee Lumumba 63/386 


This volume includes an index of names cited. 
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"Incontro con Jean-Paul Sartre" (A Meeting with Jean-Paul 
Sartre), interview. 


-- Interview recorded in March or April, 1964, on the 
occasion of the publication of IL FILOSOFO E LA POLITICA 
(The Philosopher and Politics ) and published in an un- 
identified Italian periodical. 


64/400 


Foreword (prefacing letter in French) to Reason and 
Violence: A Decade of Sartre's Phtlosophy, 1950-1960, 
by Ronald D., Laing and David G. Cooper. 


a) London: Tavistock Publications, 1964. P. 7. 
New edition, 1971. 


b) Pocket edition. Vintage Books, 1971. Gives both 
the French text of the foreword and a translation by 
A. M. Sheridan Smith. 


e) Ratson et vtolence: Dix ans de la phtlosophtie de 
Sartre (1950-1960), translated by Jean-Pierre Cottereau. 
Foreword by Jean-Paul Sartre. Payot, Petite Bibliothéque 
Series, mo. 202, (ig 72ieue so. 


This foreword is dated November 9, 1963. 


Laing and Cooper are among the best of the 
contemporary practitioners and theoreticians of 
existential psychoanalysis. Both were strongly 
influenced by Sartre's thinking, and in Reason 
and Violence undertake a study based on SAINT GENET 
and CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON. Cooper is the 
author of Psychtatry and Anttpsychtatru, excerpts 
from which were published in the December, 1967, 
Temps modernes; whereas Laing is the author of The 
Divided Self (Penguin Books, 1965) and several other 
studies of schizophrenia. 


64/401 
"La Culture en question" (Culture Challenged), interview. 


a 21 2 27 (L'Etudtant de Franee), no. 5 (February, 
alse) : 


This rather short interview, given to represen- 
tatives of the U.N.E.F. (National Union of French 
Students), bears on the problems of culture in the 
university setting. Sartre gives this definition: 
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Culture ts the ertttcal mirror of the whole man .. 
culture ~s a mtrror, and mirrors and cultures make 
no sense unless man finds tn them the posstbility 
of recognizing and challenging himself. Then he 
eriticizes the cours magtstral, which he sees as the 
seedbed of all dogmatism. He says that the culture 
which the university dispenses is a class culture, 
and in concluding sings the praises of the Russian 
teaching system. 


64/h02 


"Entretien avec Jean-Paul Sartre" (Conversation with 
Jean-Paul Sartre), interview by students of philosophy 
at the Sorbonne. 


a) Philo-Observateur, no. 4 (Mareh, 1964). 


b) A somewhat different article based on the same 
interview was published in 27 x 27 (L'Etudtant de France), 
no. 6 (March, 1964). 


This interview, which is of little interest, 
has to do essentially with the teacher-student re- 
lationship. Sartre criticizes the present systen, 
especially the cours magtstral system, which he 
thinks can be changed only by a total reform. For 
philosophical studies he recommends above all the 
Omi BLOG, Spots wo 


Those who like variant editions will find a 
meticulous comparison between texts (a) and (b) 
in the Dreyfus-Trotignon bibliography. 


64/403 


e 


"Sartre parle .. ." (Sartre Speaks), interview by Yves 


Buin. 


-- Clarté, (monthly of the Union of Communist students), 
no. 55 (March-April, 1964), pp. 41-47. 


Thanks in part to the intelligence of Yves 
Buin's questions, this is one of Sartre's best 
discussions of the relationship between politics 
and art. The two men try to define realism in 
literature ‘as well as in painting and music and (by 
means of a series of examples) to establish the 
pases of a revolutionary art. While he denounces 
the shortcomings of traditional theories of realism, 
Sartre says that he is a convinced adherent of Marxist 
methodology and subsequently sets forth his idea of 
the task of criticism: 
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Modern works call for the development of a modern 
eritttcetsm which ean see them as a whole, that ts, tn 
terms of thetr historical conditions and thus thetr 
trreductbiltty, in their intentional meaning and tn 
relation to the hterarchy of thetr deeper-lLying mean- 
ings, as a product both of a man and of an era and an 
objective surpassing of the condtttons under whitch 
they were produced, a surpassing which acts retro- 
acttvely upon them to change them. 


Before speaking at length about Gustave Flaubert, 
Sartre goes back to the concept of commitment and 
speaks of it in terms of a formulation already found 
in Simone de Beauvoir's memoirs: Jt seems to me that 
art is always a representatton of the world as tt 
would be tf tt were rebuilt by free men. 


Let us cite, among the numerous suojects touched 
on, Franz Kafka, Boris Vian, Ingmar Bergman, 
Lucien Goldmann, Jean Genet (Is tt provoeattve to 
ask why his play, The Blacks, ts not performed in 
the U.S.S.R.?), the painter Georges Mathieu, 
Jean-Marie-Gustave Le Clézio (concerning the story 
"The Day Beaumont First Came to Know Pain"), Vladimir 
Maiakovsky (The Bedbug), Wols, Claude Simon (He 
wrttes about ttme, about memory. When you come right 
down to tt, what does he show us that Proust hasn't 
already shown?), Bertolt Brecht, the New Novel and 
the concept of the avant garde. 


Interview by an A.P.S. (Algerian Press Service) man. 
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-- Excerpts in Le Monde, April 15, 1964. 


Sartre expresses his satisfaction at the 
cooperative agreements reached between France and 
Algeria and says: JI think that having France linked 
to the "third world" through Algeria ts very helpful. 
Perhaps more helpful to us than to you. ... He 
adds that aid to a country one has exploited for a 
hundred years is an absolute must, and that 
"“CGartiervem'' ts oncy a Kind of 'Pougadcsm,. 


"Jean-Paul Sartre s'explique sur Les Mots" (Jean-Paul 
Sartre Explains What He Was Doing in THE WORDS), interview 
by Jacqueline Piatier. 


"A Long, Bitter, Sweet Madness" or "Jean-Paul Sartre Speaks. 


-- Le Monde, April 18, 1964. 


Wh6 
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t1)"A Long, Bitter, Sweet Madness," translated by 


Anthony Hartley. Eneounter, XXII (June, 1964), 61-63. 


62) "Jean-Paul Sartre Speaks." Vogue, January 1, 1965, 


De. OhoOS, IH, 
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Very important interview that ought to be re- 
printed here in its entirety. Sartre not only goes over 
THE WORDS but also shows how he had changed within 
that which has rematned unehanged and how he conceives 
of literature in 1964. Speaking of the literary 
neurosts which motivated him for forty years, he 
maintains, One ts no more saved by poltties than by 
literature. But even though he does not think salva- 
tion is to be found anywhere, Sartre does not feel 
desperate: I have .. . always been an opttmist. 

Even too opttmistte. Before remarking that he has 
always been happy, he says: 


The untverse ts still dark. We are dtsaster-ridden 
animals. . . . But I discovered abruptly that 
altenatton, man's exploitatton by man, and under- 
nourtshment relegated metaphystecal evil, which ts a 
luxury, to the background. Hunger ts an evil, pertod. 


It is in this perspective that he asks, Do 
you think that I could read Robbe-Grillet in an 
underdeveloped country? and says, Wetghed agatnst a 
dying child, NAUSEA doesn't count. This sentence, 
which recalls Leo Tolstoy's famous "All of Shakespeare 
is not worth a pair of boots," naturally caused a 
scandal (see the reactions of Yves Berger and Claude 
Simon in the May 28, 1964, Express, as well as the 
debate "What Can Literature Do?" 65/419). Sartre 
told us during a conversation that his sentence had 
been misinterpreted, that he had in no way intended 
to put a work of fiction like NAUSEA and a child 
dying of hunger on the same level, but that it was 
important to raise the question: What does literature 
mean in a hungry world? (see also 66/449). 


Among the other subjects tackled: Samuel Beckett, 
André Gide, Alain Badiou's Almagestes, Stéphane 
Mallarmé, Gustave Flaubert, etc. 


Jean-Paul Sartre et Zola (Jean-Paul Sartre and Zola), 
letter to Jacqueline Piatier. 


=o be Monde, Merit 25, 196, pw. IW. 
Short clarification of the April 18 interview: 


I don't think I said that the hermeticism of 
Mallarmé's poetry was a stupid mistake. ... 
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In my judgment, hermeticism, as a theory, ts a mts- 
take, that's all. .. . I did not say that Zola and 
Gide had the worst posstble attttude. 


Sartre will make an additional clarification in 
the interview he gives to L'Are in 1966 (see 66/449). 


64/406 A 


"Rin Sartre-Interview anldsslich seines Stticks Der Teufel 
und der Ltebe Gott" {An Interview with Sartre concerning his 
play THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD), by Jean Guitron [Guitton]. 


a) Frankfurter Rundschau, May 23, 1964. 


b) Excerpts. In Liselotte Richter. Jein-Paul 
Sartre. New York: Frederick Ungar, 1970. Pp. 86-87. 


We have been unable to locate the French text of 
this interview, which according to the Frankfurter 
Rundschau was done in 1951 in relation to THE DEVIL AND 
THE GOOD LORD. Here Sartre speaks in a very interesting 
way of the philosophical and religious content of his 
play, and deals in a more general way with atheism. 

He says in particular: Untversaltst atheism ts not 
time bound, tt ts the purely abstract and unhtstortecal 
assertion that God ts not. The mtstake of that tdeo- 
logy ts not that tt dentes God's existence, but that 
io TOLLS EO WOGLEG wihae WE wecen BeclL Welong wo a 
religtous form of culture in whtch the vast majority 
of people are beltevers, or at Least half-beltevers. 


64/407 


* Paper given on May 23, 1964, at the colloquium, "Ethics 
and Society" organized in Rome by the Gramsci Institute. 


a) Summary in L'Unita@, May 24, 1964. 


DJ Excerpts ine ltaldan mina? nase. cane mnorm oii 
(September 19, 1964). 


e) Excerpts. Determinaztone e libertad (Determinism 
and Freedom). In the anthology Morale e Socteta {Ethics 
and Society). Acts of the Rome Convention organized by 
the Gramsci Institute. Rome: Editori Riuniti-Istituto 
Gramsci, [1966]. Pp. 31-41. 


ad) Notes on the relationships between ethics and 
history. In Francis Jeanson. Sartre. les Ecrivains devant 
Dieu series. Desclée de Brouwer, [1966] . Pp. 137-38. 


These are short excerpts from notes written for 


Sartre s cont ribuimons vo. thie seolloguacum The cuts are 
not indicated. 
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e) Text (b) retranslated from the Italian as Déter- 
minatton et Liberté. Essats (Bordeaux), special issue, 
"Sartre notre contemporain" (Sartre, Our Contemporary), nos. 
2-3 |lapmime, ISG], we. 10S=20), 


ihas “translation, whieh we reprint in Vol. Dl, has not 
been proot read by sartrie:. 


With a view to his participation in the inter- 
national colloquium organized from May 22 to 25, 196h, 
by the Gramsci Institute on the theme "Ethics and 
Society," Sartre drew up around two hundred pages of 
notes which we got a quick glimpse of in manuscript 
form and which are of the greatest interest. In them 
he continues, but this time on the basis of the 
philosophical positions of the CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL 
REASON, the reflection he undertook for the treatise 
on ethics he abandoned in 1949 (see 49/187). 


Wins jbl is Sinete Sewesgwiiws sie Inale joey ol Sal jatsiae al tonal 
1M Was COLLOCUATM CoMeiat SniSswiyy am 2 Cres Oi 
positivist or neo-positivist conceptions of ethical 
norms, considered simply as social facts related to 
HMSO WS 1G wHSS Thus these pages specify in part 
Sartre's objections to structuralism and, more 
particularly here, to ecertatn Marxists tempted by 
struecturaltsm [who] are trying to muffle the motor of 
history, that ts, the elass struggle. 


In 1964-65, Sartre continued to write about ethics. 
He stopped, not because as in the postwar years he 
encountered conceptual difficulties, but because he 
wanted to finish his study of Gustave Flaubert first. 
Sartre may take up the writing of his "Ethics" again 
and complete it rather rapidly. As a matter of fact, 
he told us at the beginning of 1969 that his dialectical 
ethic was entirely composed in his mind, and that the 
only remaining problems he foresaw were problems of 
We Wao Th Wiss 


64/408 
Statement made at the death of Maurice Thorez. 
a) L'Humantté, July 16, 1964. 
b) Franee nouvelle, July 15-21, 1964. 
At the death of Maurice Thorez, which came on 
PIuUleyameile ee InO Gl tems siren re) ama OMeWie) 3 uedirl elite nya muse mG matic 


French Communist Party the following statement: 


It isn't necessary to have always agreed wtth 
Communist Party poltetes to recognize tn Maurtce 
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Thorez one of the greatest figures in the tnternattonal 
workers' movement. Even hts opponents always respected 
his qualities as a man, hts intelligence, hts energy, 


his courage, and his perseverance. It ts thanks to 
him, above all, that the P.C.F. (French Communist 
Party) has become France's major party. He 


struggled untiringly for working-class unity, tn 
France and throughout the world, for soetaltsm, 
against fascism, and against war. In sptte of un- 
avoidable differences which we must work to tron out, 
these objeetives are and must remain those of the 
whole French Left. 


64/409 
Palmtro Togltattt. 7 


a) First published as IZ mito amico Togliattt (My 
Friend Togliatti). L'Unitad, August 30, 1964. 


b) French text. In Les Temps modernes, no. 221 
(OCr@nere, IGS). wie. SVS Vs 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, Ix. 


To see the great distance at this time between 
Sartre's highly qualified support for P.C.F. (French 
Communist Party) policy and his deeply sympathetic 
EULESS Waliglt wie Migcuilien Comings Pei, Wwe meecl Similar 
compare the tone (ac eS speak of the length) of the 
tributes the writer paid to these two Communist 
leaders who died within a few weeks of one another 


(see 64/408). 


Sartre was in Rome when Togliatti died on August 
21, 1964, in Yalta. He attended his burial and wrote 
for L'Unttad this piece in which we see an honesty 
of feeling and even a certain pride in being able to 
Stine it West las aiealeiel Oi © WIR Cie BME Weel Wee 
along With a great esteem for Togliatti, he had 
developed a neal friendship. | Sartre tells —ablouwuhas 
first meeting with the Italian leader in a Roman 
restaurant during the summer of 1959, and in his 
portrait of the man he draws that of his party and 
gives his reasons for being sympathetic with the 
Italian Communist Party, the most intelligent of 
parttes. In conclusion, he says: For that matter, 
he whose loss I regret ts not stmply the man who wtth 
his own hands forged a party of tough, free men: 
thts party will be able to survive his loss and 
follow his path. It ts above all the old man, calm 
and powerful, whom I saw last May for the last time. 
A man I loved. My friend Togltattt. 
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TEXTS PERTAINING TO THE REFUSAL OF THE NOBEL PRIZE 
(October, 1964) 


Sartre had forewarned the Swedish Academy that he 
would refuse the Nobel Prize for Literature (worth 53,000 
dollars) if it were awarded to him. The academy disregarded 
this first refusal and awarded him the prize anyhow. As 
we are told in an article in L’Aurore (October 23, 1964), 
"it was in confrontation with a bowl of lentil soup, in a 

eaceful restaurant in the fourteenth arrondissement 
L'Oriental], that Jean-Paul Sartre, accompanied by Simone 
de Beauvoir, [learned of] this latest stroke of fate." 
Sartre immediately drew up a statement which was translated 
by Carl Gustav Bjurstr6ém and read on October 22, 1964, in 
Stockholm by a representative of his Swedish editor. This 
statement, retranslated from Swedish but checked by Sartre 
himself, was subsequently disseminated in its entirety 
by the France-Presse agency and reprinted in many news- 
papers, especially Le Monde and TIavestta. 


64/410 


L'Eerivatn dott refuser de se latsser transformer en 
institution (The Writer Should Refuse to Let Himself Be 
Turned into an Institution). 


a) Le Monde, October 24, 1964. 
b) Les Lettres francatses, October 29-November 4, 1964. 
I Always Refuse Distinetions, or Sartre on the Nobel Prize, 


t1) I Always Refuse Distinettons. The Times (London), 
(0 }rods clo) c= mrs en on o a 


t2) Sartre on the Nobel Prize, translated by Richard 
Howard. Wew York Review of Books, December 17, 1964, 
3 pp. 5-6. 


Here is the text tn extenso: 


I am extremely sorry that thts business has taken 
on an atr of seandal: a prize has been awarded and 
I have refused it. It has all happened stmply 
because I was not told soon enough what was being 
planned. When I read in the Oetober 15 Figaro 
littéraire, in an article by the paper's Swedtsh 
correspondent, that the Swedish Academy was inclining 
toward me but had not yet made up tts mind, I thought 
that by writting the academy a letter, which I matled 
the next day, I could straighten things out and that 
would be the end of tt. 
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I did not know then that the Nobel Prize ts 
awarded without consulting the person concerned, and 
I thought there was time to stop tt. But I understand 
that when the Swedtsh Academy has made a chotce tt 
eannot retract tt. 


My reasons for rejecting the prize, as I explatned 
in my Letter to the academy, have nothing to do with 
the Swedish Academy nor wtth the Nobel Prize per se. 

In that letter I offered two sorts of reasons, personal 
and objective. 


These are my personal reasons. My refusal ts not 
an unprecedented act. I have always declined offiectal 
honors. After the war, tn 1945, I was put up for the 
Legton of Honor. I turned tt down, though I had 


frtends tn the government. Ltikewtse I never wished 
to enter the Collége de France as some of my frtends 
suggested. 


This attitude ts based on my coneeptton of the 
role of the writer. A writer who takes a posttton on 
polttieal, soetal, or literary questtons should rely 
only on the means whieh are his--the wrttten word. 

Any honors he mtght reeeive expose his readers to 

a pressure which I constder undesirable. The stgnature 
"Jean-Paul Sartre" ts one thing; "Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Nobel Prizewtnner" ts something eise. 


The wrtter who accepts this sort of honor also 
tnvolves the assoetatton or tnstttutton whteh has 
honored htm. My sympathtes for the reststants tn 
Venezuela commit me alone; but tf Nobel Prizewinner 
Jean-Paul Sartre supports the reststance tn Veneauela, 
he drags the whole tnstttutton of the Nobel Prize into 
be Wein (Wclis 


So the wrtter should refuse to Let himself be 
turned tnto an tnsttitutton, even (as at present) under 
the most honorable ctreumstances. 


This attttude ts of course entirely my own and 
tnvolves no ertttectsm whatsoever of those who have 


already been crowned. I have great esteem and admira- 
tton for several of the laureats I have the honor of 
knowing. 


These are my objective reasons for refusing the 
prtae. The only struggle at present possible on the 
eultural front ts for the peaceful coextstence of the 
two cultures, East and West. I do not mean that they 
should fall into each others arms. I am qutte aware 
that thetr confrontatton must take the form of a con- 
fliet. But tt should be a meeting of men and of 
cultures, not of tnstttuttions. 


Personally, I feel the contradiction between 
the two cultures very deeply. I am made of these 
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contradtettons. My sympathies go without question to 
soctalism and to what is ealled the Eastern bloc, but 
I was born and brought up in a bourgeois family and 
culture. This allows me to work with everyone who 
wants to bring the two cultures together. I never- 
theless hope, of course, that "the best man may win." 
Soctaltism. 


This ts why I cannot accept any honor awarded by 
the cultural authorities, Fast or West, even though I 
well understand why they extst. Although all my 
sympathies are with the soetalists, I would be just 
as unable to aecept, for example, the Lenin Prize, 
should tt be offered me, which it hasn't. 


I realtze that the Nobel Prize ts not per sea 
literary prize offered by the Western bloe; but it ts 
also what people make of tt, and things can happen 
whteh are beyond the control of the Swedish Academy. 


That ts why, tn the present sttuatton, the Nobel 
Prize ts, objectively speaking, an honor restricted to 
Western wrtters or Eastern rebels. It has not, for 
example, been awarded to Neruda, one of South America's 
greatest poets. Louts Aragon has never been sertously 
G@onsidered for it, even though he well deserves tt. 

It ts regrettable that Pasternak was given the prize 
before Sholokhov, and that the only Russian work so 
honored has been published abroad and banned at home. 
There could have been a compensating gesture to balance 
things out. I would have been glad to accept the 

prize during the Algerian War, when we had signed the 
"Declaration of the 121"; because tt would have honored 
not just me but the freedom we were fighting for. But 
nobody offered me the prize then, only now, after all 
the fighting ts over. 


In the Swedish Academy's ettatton, they speak of 
freedom. This ts a word that lends itself to numerous 
interpretattons. In the West tt ts taken to mean 
abstraet freedom. But to me it means a more concrete 
freedom--the right to have more than one patr of shoes 
and to eat when one is hungry. To me tt seems less 
dangerous to decline the prize than to aecept it. To 
accept it would be to lend myself to what I would ealt 
"an objective salvaging." I read in the Figaro 
Littéraire that "my controverstal poltitteal past would 
not be held too much against me." I know thts article 
does not express the academy's opinton, but tt shows 
elearly how my aeeeptance would be interpreted in 
certain right-wing etreles. I eonsider this "contro- 
verstal polttical past" to be still valid, even though 
I am quite ready to admit, when I am among frtends, 
that I have made certain mistakes tn the past. 


This does not mean that the Nobel Prize is a 
"bourgeots prize," but that ts the bourgeots inter- 
pretation whitch cireles I know all too well would 
make. 
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Finally, I eome to the questton of the money. 
By adding a great sum of money to the honor, the 
academy places a very heavy burden on the laureat's 
shoulders, and I have been tormented by thte problem. 
On the one hand, one can accept the prize and with the 
money he receives support organtzattons or movements 
he thinks are important. JI thought myself of the 
Apartheid Committee in London. On the other hand, one 
can decline the prtze as a matter of prinetple, and 
then he deprives thie movement of support tt could have 
used. But I think thts problem its a false one. I 
am obviously giving up 250,000 kroner because I do 
not want to be instttutionalized in the East or the 
West. But you can't be asked etther to renounce for 
250,000 kroner prinetples which are not yours atone 
but shared by all your comrades. 


This its what made both the awarding of the prize. 
and the refusal I must make so patnful for me. 


I should ltke to conelude this statement with an 
expression of sympathy for the Swedish publtie. 
(Translated from the French translation of the Swedish.) 
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"Sartre nous explique son refus" (Sartre Explains His 
Refusal), interview by N. L. Kemski, 


-- Paris-Presse-L'Intransigeant, October 24, 1964. 


Constantly chased after by reporters, Sartre 
finally gets cornered by one at two in the morning and 
grants him a short interview in which he says: 


I want to be read by people who feel ltke reading 
my books. Not by eelebrity collectors. ee 
refuse honors because they commit me. And tt's tmpor- 
tant to me to stay free. A writer ought to live 
according to hits own lights. 


There is also a short statement by Sartre in an 
article elegantly entitled "J'ai retrouvé Sartre (prix 
Nobel malgré lui) apr&és une poursuite & 100 & l'heure 
dans Paris" (I Found Sartre (Nobel Prizewinner in 
Spite of Himself) after a One-Hundred-Mile-an-Hour 
Chase through Paris) (Jean-Claude Larrivoire in 
France-Sotr, October 23, 196). 


The innumerable reactions to Sartre's refusal 
would be worth a study in themselves. IGS US) lee 


satisfied with pointing out three of them: 


-- René Maheu. "Sur un refus" (Concerning a Refusal). 
Le Figaro, October 26, 1964. Sartre's old schoolmate 
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and present director of UNESCO makes an interesting 
comparison between the 1964 Nobel Prizewinner and 
Socrates, 


-- Gabriel Marcel. "Prise de position" (Taking a 
Stand). Nouvelles littéraires, October 29, 1964. 
Marcel denounces Sartre as an “inveterate denigrator 
and systematic blasphemer [who has] spread about him 
the most pernicious teachings and the most poisonous 
advice which have ever been bestowed upon young people 
by an obvious corrupter of the young." And he con- 
eludes: "In choosing Sartre the jury has raised high 
a man who is digging the grave of the West." 


-- André Breton [and the Surrealist group]. "Le 
rappel de Stockholm" (The Reminder of Stockholm). 
La Breche, no. 7 (December, 1964): "Beneath the mask 


of an agreeable show of independence, it is quite 
GilLeawlly fg ilergwee Gi c perrecwiky jollacecl jollatiteel ee q 
a propaganda operation in support of the Fastern bloe. 
Eight years after Budapest, Sartre is 're-enlisting'! 

. . Refusing a prize is not enough; the justifica- 
tions of this gesture must not negate it. Sartre, by 
his statement, has seriously poisoned the very idea 
Ofeme fis alee 


Let us stress, however, that although Sartre's 
refusal was misunderstood and commented on in various 
ways by a segment of public opinion, it was, on the 
other hand, accepted and appreciated by many intellec- 
tuals. 


In an interview published in Le Nouvel 
Observateur (no. 1 {November 19, 1964]), Sartre goes 
over again in detail his reasons for refusing and the 
reactions which followed: Why did I refuse thts prize? 
Because I think that for sometime now tt has had a 
politteal eoloratton. If I had accepted the Nobet 
Prize--or even tf I had made an insolent speech tin 
Stockholm, which would have been ridteulous--I would 
have been coopted. If I had been a member of a party, 
for example the Communist Party, the sttuatton would 
have been different. The prize would have been awarded 
indtreetly to my party or would, tn any case, have been 
of uee to tt. But when tt ts a ease of a stngle 
individual, even one who has "extremist" ideas, he ts 
in a way inevitably ecoopted by simply being crowned. 
It's a way of saying, "Finally he's on our stde." 
T eould not allow that. 


Most of the papers attributed personal reasons 
to me: I was upset because Camus had gotten tt before 
Thad... Iwas afraid that Stmone de Beauvoir 
might be jealous . . . or I was at best a noble soul 
who refused all honors out of prtde. I have a very 
simple answer to all this: tf we had had a popular 
front government--as I hope we shall--and it had done 
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me the honor of awarding me a prtze, I would have 
accepted with pleasure. .. . 


What has troubled me the most in thts bustness 
has been the letters from poor people. ... They have 
written me heartbreaking letters. They all say, 
"Give me the money you're refusing." 


What is really scandalous is that this money has 
not been spent. ... 


The paradox ts that in refusing the prize I did 
nothing. It was if I had aecepted tt that I would 
have done something--I would have let myself be 
co-opted by the system. 


"L'Alibi" (The Alibi), interview. 


PP. 


a) Le Nouvel Observateur, no. 1 (November 19, 1964), 


Thal 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


With France-Observateur slowing down and L'Express 
about to adopt the commercial formula we know it by 
today, part of the France-Observateur staff and some 
dissident Express editors decided in the fall of 1964 
to create a new left-wing weekly. Saye rela ere eld io 
show his support for Le Nouvel Observateur by 
contributing a long interview to its first issue to 
help launch the weekly. He has never stopped supporting 
it since. 


This interview, which made a rather big stir, 
bears chiefly on the theme of depoliticization. 
Sartre shows that, contrary to what is often claimed, 
young people today are only depoliticized in a very 
relative sense. In comparison to their prewar counter- 
parts, they show a considerably higher level of 
MOiTsStanca Ie comisicisousimelsiss.. a Genenalirsi cele mene Me Onieten 
people are much more conscious of the political implica- 
tions of all problems than they used to be. But this 
is especially true of young people. The young people 
I meet may be less hotheaded than before, but what ts 
most striking to me ts that they are often just as 
politically conscious as I am. They are starting out 
from the potnt I have reached. They don't come to 
ask me for advice but to discuss things as my equal. 
Sartre then shows that the need to be fully informed 
is already a sign of a deepened political conscious- 
ness, and that people are no longer unaware of the 
interdependence of historical events on a worldwide 
scale. Speaking of politics, he says: As far as 
I'm coneerned this doesn't mean an attitude 
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the tndtvtdual may adopt or abandon according to 
etreumstanece but a dimension of the person. Then 

he comes back to the problem of the depoliticization 
of youth to claim: To say that young people are 
depoltttetzed ts to want them to be and to work toward 
making them tnereasingly so. The fact that young 
people are less directly tnterested tn politteal 
battles serves as an altbi for turning them away 

even more, Then he analyzes the economic and 
ideological pressures on young people which are 
involved in the "rock and roll" phenomenon. 

Answering a question about "the end of ideology," he 
quotes and comments on this sentence Che Guevara said 
WO) inlilin Cie Cleyrg “YM Cys ined 94 aie scoeIaleyy ae 
Marxist." He deplores the Eastern Marxists' failure 
to analyze their own societies according to Marxist 
met Mod Sib Ute Nem Te Tube Sm th emara ume n teen iat mele) 
industrial societies, socialist or capitalist, have 
the same problems. If there were gonflicts tn the 
U.S.S.R., they would have the aspect of reform and not 
of revolutton. There would not be a class to overthrow, 
but changes could be demanded, whtch ts something very 
different. Then Sartre talks about the new content 
that the revolutionary struggle ought to have (demand 
for workers' power in management) and shows what the 
role of a left-wing press might be: Wtthout falling 
into Mantchetsm, we have to stiffen our refusal to 
compromtse. When you come right down to tt, every 
left-wing posttion ts, to the extent that tt ts econ- 
trary to what they try to tneuleate tn the whole 
soetety, "seandalous." This does not mean that we 
must try to be seandalous, whitch would be ridtculous 
and tneffectual, but that we must not be afratd to be. 
If the positton taken is correct, seandal should come 
erown tt Like a stgn or natural sanetton of a left-wing 
attitude. To finish, Sartre talks about reactions 

to his refusal of the Nobel Prize. 


"Le Devoir des intellectuels" (The Duty of Intellectuals), 
interview by Claude Faux. 


1964. 


-- Ltbération, Libé-Spécial supplement, December 2, 


In this interview done by his secretary, Claude 
Faux, in the presence of the Moroccan Mohamed Tahri, 
Samwms Bliss way loves werwsSel wno Fs Wels) Cholbiiemes wae 
Nobel Prize money, defines the role of the intellectual 
in colonized countries, and above all, analyzes the 
political situation in Morocco. 
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Message from Sartre to the reception in homage to Nazim 
Hikmet organized by Les Lettres frangatses at the Salle 
Pleyel on December 6, 196}. 


64/NOTE. 


-- Les Lettres francgatses, December 10-16, 1964. 


Sartre says of Nazim Hikmet that he was the model 
of what a man ought to be. He was a fatthful friend, 
a courageous militant, and an enemy wtthout weakness 
of the enemies of man. And yet he dtd not want to 
blind himself about anything or serve everywhere at 
once. He knew that man is nowhere to be found but 
is still to be ereated, and that he had to act un- 
remittingly upon himself at the same time he was 
fighting the enemy. He knew tn short that as Paseal 
satd of the Christtan, as we may say today of the 
militant, and, on thts parttcular oceaston, of the 
milttant intellectual, he must "never sleep." And 
he never did sleep. The admirable thing about htm 
ts that death was hts first and last sleep. But the 
works of a man who has unflinchinglu kept watch relieve 
him and conttnue to keep watch for us after he has 
gone. 


In September, 1964, Sartre sent a message of sympathy 


to the World Youth Congress, which was going to be held in 
Moscow and whose goal was to express the solidarity of the 
young in support of national liberation struggles (see 
Sovtetskaia Kultura, [September] 3, 1964, p. 1). 
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LES TROYENNES (The Trojan Women), adaptation of Euripides' 
play. 
a) Euripides. Les Troyennes. French adaptation by 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Théatre National Populaire, [1965]. 
(2 PABES« 


Printing date: March 8, 1965. 50 copies on wood-free 
Lafuma. The volume was sold only at the T.N.P. Was lseypease 
could also get a little book of photographic illustrations 
(hie qe Jaits) ellen. 


A note specifies: "This edition does not include 
the changes made in the script during the final rehearsals." 


b) Current edition. Gallimard, [1966]. 131 pages. 
Printing date: January 14, 1966. 
80 copies on Holland vellum and 220 on woodfree vellum. 
Lhas es Volumes repramtics the. text rotmatme preceding edition 
with a few changes in punctuation as well as in the intro- 
duction (pp. 2-8), which consists of the remarks Sartre 
made in Bref (see 65/415). 
THE TROJAN WOMEN, free adaptation by Ronald Duncan. 


t1) New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967; London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1967. 


#2) In KEAN; NEKRASSOV; THE TROJAN WOMEN. Penguin 
Books, 1969. 


t3) Paperback. New York: Vintage Books, 1972. 
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The play was first performed on March 10, LOGS . 
at the Thé4&tre du Palais de Chaillot by the Thé4tre 
National Populaire. 


Produced by Michel Cacoyannis. Stage machinery 
and costumes by Jean Tsarouchis. Music by Jean 
Prodromides. Main characters: Jean Martinelli 


(Poseidon), Francoise Le Bail (Pallas Athena), 

Eléonore Hirt (Hecuba), Jean-Pierre Bernard (Talthybios), 
Judith Magre (Cassandra), Nathalie Nerval (Andromacha), 
Yves Vincent (Menelaus), Frangoise Brion (Helen). 


The play was written in July-August, 1964, in Rome. 
There is an 84-page manuscript of it. 


65/415 2 


"Les Troyennes: Jean-Paul Sartre s'explique” (Jean-Paul 
Sartre Explains What He Meant in THE TROJAN WOMEN), remarks 
gathered by Bernard Pingaud. 


a) Bref (magazine of the Théatre National Populaire), 
no. 63 (February, 965) On sis pages. 


b) Reprinted as the introduction to the Gallimard 
edition (see 65/414). 


Sartre says here why and how he adapted THE TROJAN 
WOMEN. In his view, Euripides' theater is transitional: 
it marks the close of the tragic cycle and the transi- 
tion to the comedy of Menander, and becomes, like the 
theater of Eugéne Ionesco and Samuel Beckett, an 
elliptteal eonversatton about elteh@s. (Here Sartre 
begins the reflection on the function of clichés and 
commonplaces which he will take up again in his pieces 
about Séren Kierkegaard and Georges Michel.) THE 
TROJAN WOMEN is less a tragedy than an oratorio whose 
dominant theme is the condemnation of war tn general, 
and eolontal expedittons in partteular. 


Sartre dramatizes this war theme by adding 
Poseidon's final monologue and brings the play up to 
date by replacing the classical contrast between 


Barbarian and Greek by one between Troy (a symbol of 
the Third World) and Europe. 


65/416 


"Interviu sa Zhan-Pol Sartrom" (Interview with Jean-Paul 
Sartre), by Giséle Halimi. 


~- Nin (Belgrade), [March] 28, 1965. 
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Interview about THE TROJAN WOMEN. In it Sartre 
talks about the problems of adaptation Euripides' 
play gave him, stresses its political context, and 
shows the role women play in it. 


65/417 


SITUATIONS, VII: PROBLEMES DU MARXISME, 2. (Situations, 
WIC I 2 Problems of Marxism). 


-- Gallimard, [1965]. 345 pages. 


This volume includes eight pieces, in French, published 
from 1953 to 1962: 


-- Reply to Claude Lefort see # 53/238 
-- Operation "Kanapa" 54/253 
-- Reformism and Fetishes (Pierre Hervé) 56/283 
-- Reply to Pierre Naville 56/284 
-- The Ghost of Stalin # 57/291 
-- When the Poltece Give the Three 

Raps .. . (on Robert Brasillach) 54 / S01. 
-- The Demilttarizatton of Culture 62/379 B 
-- Discusston of the Critictsm of "The 

Chtldhood of Ivan" 62/379 D 


Only essays marked # have been translated so far. 
See separate entries. 


65/418 


LA TRANSCENDANCE DE L'EGO: ESQUISSE D'UNE DESCRIPTION 
PHENOMENOLOGI QUE {The Transcendence of the Ego: Outline 
of a Phenomenological Description). Introduction, notes, 
and appendix by Sylvie Le Bon. 


-- Vrin Philosophical Books, 1965. 134 pages. 


Wor Gdetaiie, see A7/2. 


65/419 


Que peut la littérature? (What Can Literature Do?), re- 
marks during a debate. 


-- Simone de Beauvoir, Yves Berger, Jean-Pierre Faye, 
Jean Ricardou, Jean-Paul Sartre, Jorge Semprun. Que peut 
la littérature? Introduced by Yves Buin. L'Inédit series 
of 10/18. Union générale d'é@éditions, 1965. 128 pages. 
Sartre's remarks on pp. 107-27. 


This volume reproduces a debate held December 9, 
1964, at the Mutualité by the staff of the newspaper 
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Clarté, organ of the Union of Communist Students. This 
debate attracted 6,000 people and gave rise to a good 
number of reactions. Le Figaro ltttéraire, in particular, 
published in its December 17, 1964, issue the replies 
fourteen writers gave to the question Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir asked. See also a critical report of the meeting 
by Mary McCarthy ("Crushing a Butterfly," Encounter, March, 
1965, pp. 53255.) 


Excerpts from the remarks made by the various parti- 
cipants appeared prior to publication in book form in 
Claes (ne, SO wanna, WOES, wm. 1722). 


The debate was above all a confrontation between 
those who upheld "telquelisme" (Faye and, especially, 
Ricardou) and those who upheld committed literature 
(Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Semprun). Ricardou 
criticizes Sartre for preaching "art for the sake of - 
man" (whereas in fact "art is man") and for having 
said in an interview (see 64/405), Wetghed against a 
dying ehtld, NAUSEA doesn't count. 


In his remarks--which with their repetitiveness 
and excessive abstractness are certainly not among his 
best--Sartre defends himself against the attacks 
which have been made on him by stressing the reader 
rather than language, and redefines the reader's 
relationship to the work. 


Let us also point out a phrase in his remarks 
which was said ironically but perhaps prophetically: 


I hope the New Novel will culmtnate in a revolution in 
Franee (p. 108). 


65/420 
"paté pres devété" (The Fifth over the Ninth). 


See 63/390. 


65/421 


"Sartre non va in U.S.A." (Sartre Is Not Going to the 


U.S.A.), interview by Maria A. Macciocchi. 

a) E'Uatta, Mareh 19, 1965. 

b) Excerpts. "Pourquoi Sartre a refusé de se rendre 
aux U.S.A." (Why Sartre Refused to Come to the U.S.). La 


Votx ouvrtére (Geneva), March 24, 1965. 


Sartre explains why he has decided not to go to 
the United States and proposes that Italy take the 
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initiative in getting all European intellectuals to 
act against the war in Vietnam. 


65/422 


"Pourquoi je refuse d'aller aux Etats-Unis: Il n'y a 
plus de dialogue possible" (Why I Refuse to Go to the 
United States: Dialogue Is Not Possible There Anymore), 
interview. 


a) Le Nouvel Observateur, April 1, 1965. 


b) Reprinted as IZ n'y a plus de dialogue possible. 
Leia SIMEON ACIONS)| WAL ICaL ., 


"Why I Will Not Go to the United States," excerpts trans- 
lated by Lionel Abel. 


t1) With an editorial on Sartre's refusal. The Natton, 
Apia 19), 1965. pm. MO7=1i. 


Ba) Mecmghin, FIV, Bi. 3 (LOGS), i, Boob 


In 1964, Sartre had agreed to give a series of 
five lectures on Gustave Flaubert and on philosophy 
at Cornell University. Shortly before the agreed-upon 
date (April, 1965), he let the group of professors 
who had invited him know that he could not come to 
the United States. 


He explains here that his refusal is tied to the 
escalation of the war and, in particular, to the 
bombing of the North: Today tt ts tmposstble for a 
European tntelleetual to ask the State Department for 
a vtsa to go to the United States. If he goes, and 
no matter what he says when he goes, the people of 
the Third World will condemn him, because you don't 

< go to the homeland of the enemy. The reaction of my 
Cuban friends ts stgniftcant in this respect. A few 
months ago they satd to me,"Sure you should go to the 
United States, and talk about Cuba." Stnee the 
bombings of North Vietnam they all say to me, "What 
bustness would you have going there?" 


Sartre also justifies his refusal by the power- 
lessness of the American Left. JI think .. . that 
an American Leftist who sees hts sttuatton elearly, 
who sees himself tsolated in a country completely 
conditioned by the myths of tmpertaltsm and anticom- 
muntsm, I think thts man, to whom I offer my respect, 
is one of the wretched of the earth. He totally 
disapproves of the poltcy being carried out in his 
name, yet his aetion, at least in the short run, ts 
completely tneffectual. 


Sartre does express his hope, however, that the 
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United States will evolve and form a new Amertean 
thought. 


Sartre's refusal brought many reactions from 
American university professors and liberals. His 
estimate of the domestic situation in the United States 
was often judged to be partial end much too pessimistic. 


65/423 


Sartre répond (Sartre Replies) (to a letter from David I. 
Grossvogel). 


a) Le Nouvel Observateur, April 8, 1965. 


b) Reprinted, with the letter from Grossvogel, in 2 
SU ILAPIOUNIPIEONIISS ,  YIEIE IE 


This text follows a letter in which David I. 
Grossvogel, a professor at Cornell University, deplores 
Sartre's refusal to come to the United States and 
challenges the reasons which he gave to justify his 
inter DuSELIL 


Ii ings) ieeiilhy., SePwee Sass ai jociomnepuleies Jie 
is conventent but absurd to explain this refusal by 
hatred: I don't feel any for anyone, above all for 
two hundred million people. That would wear me out. 


65/423 A 


Sta L'Europa a imporre agli U.S.A. il negoztato (Europe 
Should Impose Negotiations on the U.S.A.), message. 


as Ltipiiesd, Meeiil 16. 1965. 


Message addressed to young Italian Socialists, 
Communists, and United Socialists who were taking part 
in a march for peace and freedom in Vietnam held in 
Bologna. Sartre says in particular: The Vietcong 
must--no matter what form the negottattons take--be 
constdered a valtd representative, just as in the ease 
of Algeria the Freneh government had to deal with the 
G.P.R.A. (Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
Algeria). 


65/424 


"Culture de pees et culture de masse" (Pocket Culture and 


Mass Culture/, comments collected by Bernard Pingaud. 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 228 (May, 1965), pp. 
1994-2001. 
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Sartre's comments bring to a conclusion the sec- 
tion devoted to pocket books which opened in the April 
and May, 1965, Temps modernes. They refer especially 
to a very good piece by Serge Sautreau and André 
Velter published in the April issue and entitled 
"The Pocket Book." 


In Sartre's view, the pocket book is one "cultural 
fact" among others: So we must not ask, as we too 
frequently do, tf the mtllions of new readers tt 
reaches have the right or the ehance to acqutre 
culture. We must, on the contrary, try to define 
a culture on the basis of thts new technique for 
selling and disseminating, as up ttll now we've done 
tt on the basis of tradtittonal publtshing methods. 
Sartre continues by comparing the pros and cons of the 
socialist countries' state publishing system to those 
of dissemination through pocket books. Although state 
publishing hobbles the production of new culture, tt 
places all the great works of the past at the dtspost- 
tton of a new publie. It transmtts the "herttage" 
to all and not just to a few. The Poeket Book, in 
turn, has, after a pertod of breaking in and tnehting 
along, shown that tt could provtde a major tnerease 
in the disseminatton of dtffteult works and create 
new contacts between readers and creators. But it 
has obtained this result only by remaining confined 
to the traditional reading publte. 


65/425 


"Playboy Interview: Jean-Paul Sartre: A Candid Conversation 
With the Charismatic Fountainhead of Existentialism and 
Rejector of the Nobel Prize," interview by Madeleine 

Gobeil. 


a) Playboy (Chicago), XII, no. 5 (May, 1965), 69-76. 


b) Reprinted in Playboy Intervtews. Chicago: Playboy 
Press, 1967. Pp. 162-79. 


e) Long excerpts. "Nous devons créer nos propres 
valeurs" (We Must Create Our Own Values). Magazine 
littéraire, no. 56-57 (September, 1971), pp. 10-13. 


Important interview made in 1964, before Sartre 


was chosen for the Nobel Prize. Since it touches on 
almost every subject, let us reprint a few excerpts 
here: I'm tutce a trattor--a trattor in the econfltet 


of the generations, and a trattor in the class war. 
The 1945 generation thinks I've betrayed them because 
they got to know me through NO EXIT and NAUSEA, 
written at a time when I hadn't yet worked out the 
Marxist implications of my tdeas. 


At stuteen, you see, I wanted to be a noveltst. 
But I had to study philosophy in order to enroll in 
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The Beole Normale Supérieure. My ambttton was to 
become a professor of Literature. . . 

Though [Jean Genet] has ceased having "myths," 
and in this sense ts perfectly free, the results have 


been rather grim. He ts now completely alone. 
God had nothing to eay . . . about the Algerian 
War. There were priests who behaved like decent folk 


and others who behaved like swine. 


My duty as an intellectual ts to think, to thtnk 
without restriction, even at the riek of blundertng. 
I must set no Limits within myself, and I must let 
no limits be set for me... (Sartre there defines 
himself in relation to the Communist Party). 


There are no great writers in France today. 
The practtttoners of the "New Novel" are talented, 
and viewed as experiments tn form, thetr books are 
tnteresting. But they bring us absolutely nothing 
except a justitfteatton of our technocratte, 
polttteally sterile French soctal order. ... 


I have always tried to surround myself wtth 
women who are at least agreeable to look at. Feminine 
ugliness ts offenstve to me. JI admtt this and I'm 
ashamed of tt... . I prefer thetr company to that 
of men. As a rule I find men boring. They have 
spectalized senstbtlities and they talk shop. But 
there are qualittes in woman that dertve from the 
female predicament, from the facet that she ts both a 
slave and an accompltce. . .. Stmilarly, what I 
partteularly appreetate tn my Jewtsh frtends ts a 
gentleness and subtlety that ts certainly an outcome 
of anttsemittism. ... 


I hate to possess. ... When I like an object, 
I always want to gtve itt to someone. It isn't 
generosity--tt's only because I want others to be 
enslaved by objects, not me. 


I don't think that one should make a potnt, as 
Gtde dtd, of systemattcally breaking wtth one's 
past; but I want always to be aecesstble to change. 
I don't feel bound by anything I've written. Never- 
theless, I don't dtsown a word of tt, etther. 


Sartre gives additional autobiographical 
information, talks about the problem of alienation 
and his relations with the Communists, and criticizes 
General Charles de Gaulle's politics. 


Since 1965 Playboy has published several things 
by Sartre. 
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URije JAGLAL aia 5 
=o the Neeton., Mey SL, 1965, ww. SM. 


Short article giving excerpts from a long telegram 
Sartre sent on May 5, 1965, to the organizers of a 
teach-in on Vietnam at Boston University. 


Sartre expresses his sympathy for the American 
intellectuals fighting against the war in Vietnam 
and hopes that they will have more success than the 
French intellectuals who opposed the Algerian War: 
I wtsh you better Lluek than we had and I dearly hope 
you wtll sueeeed. . . . But even tf you don't, your 
demonstrattons will not have been tn vatn. They are 
oceurrtng at a time in htstory when trresponstible 
men are presenting an odtous tmage of your country to 
the world, and they help us see that this tmage ts 
false and that the coming generatton ts determined to 
dtsassoctate ttself from it completely. 


This telegram marks a certain shift in Sartre's 
position and constitutes, as the American commentator 
points out, the most cordial statement he has made of 
late about the United States. 


65/h27 


"Refusons le chantage" (Let's Refuse to Be Blackmailed), 
interview. 


a) Le Nouvel Observateur, June 27, 1965. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


65/428 


"Achever la gauche, ou la guérir?" (Should the Left Be 
Killed Or Cured?), interview. 


a) Le Nouvel Observateur, June 24, 1965. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 

In the first interview, Sartre takes a stand 
against the federation, proposed by Gaston Deffere, 
which was to be formed from an alliance between the 
S.F.1I.0. (French Branch of the Workers International) 
and the M.R.P. (Peoples! Republican Movement). Any 
polities which takes the exeluston of the Communist 
Party to be a foregone coneluston, which seeks to rob 
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it of ite electors and even tte militants or reduce 

tt to a supportive role, ts tnevitably reduced to 
choosing tts supporters from the Right, and to reviving 
the Third Force under some other name. 


Between the publication of the first and second 
interviews, Defferre's federation dies before it is 
ever born. Sartre takes up and extends the analysis 
he began the week before. He shows that the Left is 
mortbund and that it has no chance of setztng power 
in the near future. But this fact does not imply 
that there is nothing to be done. On the contrary, it 
shows the politics which could bring the Left closer 
to power, even while foreseeing that the developments 
required will be lengthy and may take thirty years. 
What Sartre wants for now is a single candidate of the 
Left, including the Communists, in the coming presi- 
dential election. Replying to the accusation that he 
is a defeatist, he says: The real defeatists are 
those who--ltke Defferre--propose to ktll the Left 
under the pretext of curtng tt. Does recognizing 
an alarming state of affairs mean betng a pesstmtst? 
Je Reheel in ine) Howl, i Wiens Mie, Hid Wein TiKe CAUy) wpe 
who thinks tt: the Left ts stck. But I think tit is 
tneapable of dying. The Left ts not some "Liberal 
tdea" of the intellectuals. An exploitative soctety 
may work away at winning out over critteal thinking 
and left-wing movements, and may even, during certain 
pertods of time, render them powerless. But tt ean 
never ktll them, for itt ts tts own existence which 
gtves rtse to them. 


"Sartre, Vilar, Francois Périer et ‘Le Théatre Vivant’: 
Des projets explosifs" (Sartre, Vilar, and Francois 

Périer at "The Living Theater": Some Explosive Projects), 
interview-article by Colette Godard. 


-- Les Nouvelles littératres, July 1, 1965. 

Report of the press conference given by Sartre, 
Jean Vilar, and Francois Périer on June 23, 1965, at 
the Théatre de l'Athénée, to announce the revival of 
THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA (see 65/326). 


Sartre, who attended all the rehearsals of the 
play, said in particular: 


What I want to do ts gtve people a bad consctence. 


THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA ts the degradation of 


aman and his entourage through silence. ... Every 
aet ts followed _by the posttive and negattve conse- 
quences. [Here], tt's the negative aspect of the act 
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whteh ts shown, the aspect we must recognize, under- 
stand, and assume so that we wtll be able to act in 
full awareness and tn a positive fashion. ... 


I have a tot to do. I write for the theater on 
tmpulse, when things are going badly. 


We also learn that Sartre is planning a play 
which may be called "Prométhée" (Prometheus), and 
which will contain everything he has lived through for 
thirty years. 


65/429 


"Sartre Talks of Beauvoir," 


interview by Madeleine Gobeil. 
a) Translated by Bernard Frechtman. Vogue (American 
ecigion)), me, WM (amily, 1965), jr, (27S. 


b) French translation. "Entretien avec J.-P. Sartre" 
(Conversation with J.-P. Sartre). In Serge Julienne-Caffié. 
Stmone de Beauvotr. La Bibliothéque idéale series. 
Gallimard, [1966]. Pp. 38-43. 


This is the first time, it seems, that Sartre 
has ever spoken at such length in an interview about 
Simone de Beauvoir and his relationship with her. 
One of the things he points out is especially 


valuable in a bio-bibliographical context: When 
we're both asked a questton at the same time, we 
usually gtve the same answer. . . . We have such a 


large stoek of common memortes that ultimately we 
react to a sttuatton tn the same way--I mean wtth 

the same words, words that are conditioned by the same 
expertences. . .. Onee she gtves me, as tt were,the 
"imprimatur," I have complete confidence in her. 


Let us recall that Simone de Beauvoir had herself 
painted a lucid portrait of Sartre in an American 
magazine (see "Jean-Paul Sartre: Strictly Personal," 
translated by Malcolm Cowley, Harper's Bazaar 
[January, 1946], pp. 113, 148, 160). Since this 
piece is little known to French readers, we reproduce 
below (with Simone de Beauvoir's permission) lengthy 
excerpts from it: 


[Sartre] hates the country. He loathes-—-it 
isn't too strong a word--the swarming life of insects 
and the pullulation of plants. At most he tolerates 
the level sea, the unbroken desert sand, or the 


mineral coldness of Alpine peaks: but he feels at 
home only in cities, in the heart of an artificial 
universe filled with man-made objects. He doesn't 


like raw vegetables or milk fresh from the cow or 
oysters on the half shell, but only cooked foods; 
and he always asks for preserved fruit instead of the 
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. . . Sartre has always felt a violent antipathy 
for persons swollen with self-importance. He doesn't 
like doctors, engineers, or cabinet ministers. As 
a general rule, he avoids the company of successful 
men, preferring that of women and younger men, be- 
cause they impress him as having more spontaneity and 
igi, - 6 6 


From the very beginning, Sartre was fiercely 
determined to be a free man: lve Leyes wileene Gat Sweiyo 
thing that might burden him down or chain him to one 
place. He has never married; he has never acquired 
any possessions; he doesn't own so much as a bed or 
a table, a picture, a keepsake, or a book. Never- 
theless, he has always spent his money as fast as he 
earned it, and sometimes a little faster. His adult 
life has been passed in a series of hotel rooms in 
which there is never anything of his own, not even 4 
copy of his latest work; visitors are often surprised 
at their bareness. ig) Giles toelsellay Cla, wine sececloml ~ 
thus achieved had a negative character. Because he 
believed that nothing mattered except his work, Sartre 
was trying not to become involved in life; he took no 
interest in politics and even refrained from voting. 


An evolution in another direction began shortly 
before the war and continued more rapidly in the 
German prison camp where he spent nine months. ... 


. . . Short and square (some of his American 
friends call him “Monsieur Cing-par-Cing" (Mr. 
Five-by-Five)) and usually in robust health, he is 
very little troubled by his body. When it manifests 
itself by weariness or illness, he refuses to 
acknowledge that Sartre and his body have any community 
of interests. He is incapable of sitting back and 
taking things easy: he has to be active at all times; 
he makes use of his body, but he doesn't depend on 
it. He eats and drinks copiously, he smokes to 
SXOESS,, ite Ine coesm'’ i PawGl 1s ChliPziewile wo winslOioe) 
privations. If he happens by chance to fall ill, he 
is likely to conceal or deny his symptoms, so that the 
doctor has a hard time making his diagnosis. In the 
same way, Sartre refuses to admit that he has any 
identity with his own past life. He seldom indulges 
in reminiscences; he admits his mistakes with dis-~ 
concerting candor; he can describe and criticize 
hirnsied awe Wes sible teatinp aie tascelnint | PCE tee Gihmmeesmetihelt 
he has already ceased to recognize himself in the 
former Sartre of whom he speaks. His real likeness, 
he thinks, exists in the future; and hence he never 
feels any vanity about what he has done in the past. 


On the other hand, he reveals an immense pride 
when discussing the things he intends to do. It is 
the metaphysical and impersonal pride of a liberty 
that tries to be absolute, that refuses to be chained 
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down by circumstances; and sometimes it has helped 

him to achieve the nearly impossible. Sometimes, how- 
SVS, Wie WME roby ltin Slime COINaet@pl Waltel ieee 

that couldn't be pushed aside, but Sartre is indif- 
ferent to these failures. He launches on new under- 
takings without hope of success or reward, for he 
doesn't feel that the world owes him anything whatever. 


He expects nothing from others, but everything from 
himself. 


He feels no envy, no regrets; he doesn't mourn 
over the limitations that life imposes on every 


individual; he finds it enough to be what he is. He 
hates conversations about ideas, because no idea ever 
eomes to him from the outside. He reads very little, 


and if he happens to be in a mood for reading, any 
book at all will fascinate him, The only demand he 
makes on the printed pages is that they should serve as 
a springboard for his thoughts and reveries, very much 
as fortunetellers use tea leaves as a point of de- 


parture for their visions of the future. One 
characteristic that impresses all his friends is 
Sartre's immense generosity. He gives without 


reckoning, gives his money, his time, and himself; 
he is always ready to be interested in others, but 
he doesn't wish for anything in return; he doesn't 
Meal Elias 5 6 


. . . He feels that nausea or revulsion in the 
face of everything contingent and tasteless, and, on 
the other hand, joy at surmounting the "given" and 
existing at liberty, are the two phases of a single 
experience. He isn't even disturbed by the ultimate 
prospect of death; he thinks about it seldom, and then 
with a great deal of tranquillity. His death, so it 
seems to him, is a future event that will still be 
part of his life; it is the final and necessary limita- 
tion by which his life can be defined. Active but 
never tense; enterprising, but never restless; often 
passionate in his efforts, but without feeling the 
anguish and bitterness of disappointed hopes, Sartre 
is at present a person in perfect harmony with him- 
self, a happy man. Moreover, he feels no qualms 
about being happy, for he is convinced that other men 
can discover, more or less readily, in the conscious- 
ness of their own liberty, a joy as solid as his own. 


65/430 


"L'Rerivain et sa langue" (The Writer and His Language), 
text put together and transcribed by Pierre Verstraeten. 


a) Revue d'Esthétique, XVIII, sections 3-4 (July- 
December, 1965), 306-34. 


Haale 
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b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IX. 


Pierre Verstraeten is a young Belgian philosopher 
whom Sartre considers one of the rare disetples who 
have absorbed his thinking in a creative way. This 
questioner's pertinent questions stimulate Sartre's 
thinking, and thus the dialogue takes place on an 
unusually high level for a talk. This results in a 
very compact philosophical text which complements the 
pages in What Is Literature?, in which Sartre makes 
his famous distinction between prose and poetry. 
Because this interview is directed toward specific 
problems of language, it constitutes an important 
contribution to the discussion aroused by the investi- 
gations of the structuralists. 


In analyzing his relationship to language taken 
as a "practico-inert structure,” Sartre is led to 
redefine his usage of the terms sense, signification, 
that which signifies, and that which ts stgntfted, 
to which he gave a different content than the linguists 
did. He rejects the distinetion which the Tel Quel 
group, following Roland Barthes, made between éertvain 
{the writer) and éerivant (the one who is writing) 
because he thinks that the true writer is the one who 
goes beyond the two practices of writing designated 
by these terms. His attitude toward language is, in 
contrast to that of the "literary positivists,"” 

a profoundly optimistic one: Bastcally, I think 
that there ts nothing inexpresstble tf we can only 
invent a way of expressing tt. 


To analyze the differences between literary and 
philosophical language, Sartre gives a philosophical 
commentary on the very beautiful phrase in the 
Confesstons in which Jean-Jacques Rousseau expresses 
his disaffection toward Mme de Warens: "I was where 
I was and I went where I went, never any farther." 


He also specifies the way in which he adapted 
German terminology in BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. Else- 
where he reproaches himself for sometimes using in 
that work an excessively literary language which gave 
rise to misunderstandings, and he gives as an example 
of this, Man ts a useless passton. He thinks that 
the CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, the writing of 
which is wholly conceptual, escapes this criticism, 
but he grants he could have wrttten tt better. On 
the other hand, he challenges an objection to this 
book made by Claude Lévi-Strauss, who says that all 
writing is analytic, and that consequently Sartre 
cannot claim to justify the dialectic with analytic 
writing. After having improvised, in a sentence some 
twenty lines long, a dazzling definition of dialec- 
tical thinking, Sartre replies to this argument by 
recalling that dtalectie is not the oppostte of analysis; 
dialectte is the controlling of analysts in the name 
Qi BORE bccn « 
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WE is GMPInEw jos wie Cie Wlass Salemi sraeaie 
declaration, following the statement stupidity is a 
result of oppresston, by one of the most incontestably 
intelligent authors of our century: Intelligence has 
never concerned me as a phtlosophteal problem. 


65/430 A 


"Conversacién con Jean-Paul Sartre" (Conversation with 
Jean-Paul Sartre), interview by Jorge Semprun. 


-- Cuadernos de Ruedo tbertco, no. 3 (October-November, 


1969), pp, 76-86. 


65/431 


as aes De quot et de quit? (Avant-Garde? What and 
Whose? 


~- Le Nouvel Observateur, October 20-26, 1965, p. 29. 


Excerpts from a short speech made in Rome on 
October 6, 1965, at a Congress of the C.0O.M.E.S. 
(European Writers! Community), whose theme was "The 
European Avant-Garde, Yesterday and Today" (see report 
in Le Monde, October 16, 1965). 


Sartre thinks there is a false avant-garde for 
which the problem is stmply to explott all the 
posstbtlittes of a gtven language, etther through an 
expertmental study of tts ltmtts or by introducing a 
new order tnto the reading of tt. This avant-garde, 
made up of James Joyce, Louis-Ferdinand Céline, 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, André Breton, Alain Robbe- 
Grililleteeetcw., Usuumadutronaltel, Un spr Le of vEseLr 
and ts earrytng on a dtalogue with dead men. 


= For Sartre a real avant-garde presupposes that 
the wrtter does not limtt himself to ustng Language 
but ereates itt by writting. Creates the language, 
instead of playing wtth it, creates it and tn so doing 
gtves tt to hts country. An avant-garde writer ts 
no longer defined by dtfferenttal vartattons but by 
real eontradtettons. He must ereate himself in publte. 
He finds before him men prepared to become aware by 
means of words written from thetr own Weltanschauung. 
And Sartre concludes that the conditions for a real 
avant-garde exist only outstde Furope. 


65/432 


Political interview given in Paris to Mikis Theodorakis. 
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a) Published November 9, 1965, in several Athenian 
Gla ISS, 


b) Excerpt. "Jean-Paul Sartre dénonce l'américanisation 
de la culture" (Jean-Paul Sartre Denounces the Americaniza- 
tion of Culture). Le Monde, November 10, 1965. (This 
article is cut out of the third edition.) 


Addressing himself to the Greek Left, which 
organized the August, 1965, demonstrations in Athens, 
Sartre says: In your oppositton to a false front of 
soveretgnty which tn faet puts up wtth and factlttates 
all sorts of American meddling, you have shown 
Europeans that on our continent as in Latin Amertea, 
the reestablishment of a real democracy ts tnseparable 
from the reconquest of nattonal sovereignty. After 
having denounced the Americanization of daily life in 
the West and declared that to permit the imposttton 
of an alten culture ts to agree to Live someone else's 
life, Sartre says that in France the dictatorshtp we 
are struggling againet, far from being tmposed by the 
United States, claims, on the contrary, to be ltberating 
us from tts grtp. But the Ameritcans' investments 
enable them to control our economy and we suffer, as 
you do, from the Amertecanizatton and depersonaltaatton 
of culture. ... For thts reason, we share a common 
struggle. For you as for us, these objeettves are 
tted inseparably to each other: democracy, nattonal 
soveretgnty, autoehthonous culture. 


65/432 A 


"Sartre, entre Dios y su mam4" (Sartre, between God and 
His Mama), interview-article by Cesar Tiempo. 


-- La Estafeta Literarta (Madrid), November 20, 1965. 
Part of a series very appropriately named 
"Encuentros intempestivos" (Off-the-Cuff Encounters), 
and done, equally appropriately, in a cafe, this 
interview is conducted in a very journalistic and 
superficial tone. The questions are asked a quemarropa 
(point-blank), and it is hard to tell whether Sartre 
is irritated or having fun. Judge for yourselves (from 
French translation by Rybalka and Contat): 
-- How would you define man? 


-- An optteal tlluston, 


-- What is the worst thing that can happen to a 
revolutionary? 


-- Become a slave of freedom. 


-- How would you define woman? 


Tran 
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-- The tlluston of an illuston. 
~- And Simone de Beauvoir? 


-- A revised, corrected, and improved edition 
OY where BLES. 


-- Why don't you marry her? 
-- You should never marry an tlluston. .. 
-- What do you think of the devil? 


-- He's only a poor underlaborer. He gets the 
souls, but he tsn't the one who eondemns them. 


-- Do you think you're one of the elect? 

-- An elect ts a man God has up against a wall. 
-- What does existing mean to you? 

-- Toasting yourself wtthout thirst. 


Cesar Tiempo's presentation itself includes a 
good number of mistakes. Sartre's mother is, we are 
told, Jewish, which allows Sartre himself to be 
described as "semijudio, feo y sentimental" (half-Jewish, 
ugly and sentimental) (according to the famous phrase 
of Valle Inclan), and to be compared to Montaigne, 
Marcel Proust, Charlie Chaplin, and a certain David 
Vintas. 


65/433 


"Les Circonstances imposent de voter pour Francois 
Mitterrand" (The Circumstances Require a Vote for Francois 
Mitterrand), statement. 


-- Le Monde, December 4, 1965, p. 2. 


Les Temps modernes (no. 234 [November, 1965], 
pp. 769-75) had published an editorial entitled "Un 
Compromis inutile" (A Useless Compromise) in which 
serious reservations concerning Francois Mitterrand's 
candidacy in the presidential elections were expressed. 
On the eve of these, Sartre nevertheless resigned 
himself to publishing a statement in which he called 
for a vote for Mitterrand and said, To vote Mitterrand 
is not to vote for him but against personal rule and 
against the soetaltst fltght to the Right. 


65/434 


"Le Choc en retour" (The Counter-Shock), interview. 
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65/NOTE 1. 


a) Le Nouvel Observateur, December 8-14, 1965. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, WAIEICIE 


Interview done the day after the first round of 
presidential elections had put Charles de Gaulle on 
the second ballot. Sartre analyzes the election 
returns, and remarks that Jean Lecanuet is the one who 
cut into the Gaullist support and who in fact caused 
the runoff. Above all, he calls attention to the 
fact that the unity of the Left is still a fiction 
and that, although it is necessary to vote Mitterand 
on the second ballot, it is important above all to 
exploit the success of the Left by working to unite 
it around a precise program. We are only at the 
starting potnt. There ts still an enormous amount of 
work to be done which ts scarcely begun and whitch 
the Left ought to, to begin with, provide ttself 
with the means of dotng. 


For the interview in Al Ahram, see 65/457. 


Sartre sent a message to a meeting on the Dominican 


Republic which took place on June 18, 1965, at the Mutualité. 


65/NOTE 2. 


Sartre attended the World Peace Congress held in 


Helsinki from July 10 to 15, 1965, and read a motion calling 


for "the immediate withdrawal of United States,.troops and 
their allies from South Vietnam" (see Le Monde, July 17, 
USS, Bo Bis 

65/NOTE 3. 


In December, 1965, and in the company of several French 


and foreign notables on the Committee for the Defense of 
Ahmed Ben Bella, Sartre registered a complaint with the 
United Nations Committee for the Rights of Man in order 

"to draw the attention of the member nations to the threats 
which the rights of the human person and the guarantees 

to individuals are presently being subjected to in Algeria" 
(Le Monde, December 17, 1965, p. 9). 
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L'Universel singulier (The Singular Universal). 


a) In Kterkegaard vivant (The Living Kierkegaard). 
Colloquium organized by UNESCO in Paris from April 21 to 
23, 1965. Ideas series. Gallimard, [1966]. Pp. 20-63. 


The volume also includes a short speech by René 
Maheu and pieces by Jean Beaufret, Gabriel Marcel, Lucien 
Goldmann, Martin Heidegger, Jean Wahl, Karl Jaspers, etc. 


b) Excerpt. Ce philosophe est un antti-phtlosophe 
(This Philosopher Is an Anti-Philosopher }. La Quinzatne 
LiguenGtre, MO, T (Imna 15, USE). jo, hed, 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, Ix. 


Sartre's lecture was given on April 21, 1964. 
Short excerpts from it were quoted in an article by 
Jean d@'Ormesson, "Un Colloque aA 1'UNESCO sur Kierkegaard 
vivant" (A UNESCO Colloquium on the Living Kierkegaard), 


Le Monde, April 25, 1964. 


Sartre had said relatively little about Sdéren 
Kierkegaard prior to giving this very important lecture 
on him. By means of the personality and works of the 
Danish philosopher, he devotes his chief efforts to 
defining man's relationships to history: Kterkegaard 
was perhaps the first to show that the untversal enters 
singularly into history to the extent that the singular 
te instituted there as universal (p. 53). 


For the piece published as the preface to Stéphane Mallarmé, 
Poéstes, see 53/234. 
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“Entretien avec Jean-Paul Sartre" (Talk with Jean-Paul 
Sartre), by Léonce Peillard. 


a) Btblio and Livres de France, 1fth Year, no. 1 
(January, 1966), pp. 14-18. 


b) Long excerpts. "Jean-Paul Sartre parle" (Jean-Paul 
Sartre Speaks). Le Figaro littéraire, January 13, 1966. 


@) Reprinted in COMMUNISTS ARE AFRAID OF REVOLUTION 
(see 69/502). 


"Communists Are Afraid of Revolution: Two Interviews," 
translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


-- Midway, X, no. 1 (summer, 1969), 53-61. 


This issue of Bibito and its supplement, Livres 
de France, is devoted to Sartre. Sartre, having re- 
fused to fill out the usual stock questionnaire, does 
his best to answer the questions of an interviewer who, 
in spite of his good will, is obviously incapable of 
following Sartre's thinking. In spite of the super- 
ficial tone imposed upon him, Sartre somehow or other 
Manages, with his characteristic benevolence, to rescue 
the talk from banality. 


After several biographical and political reflec- 
tions, the interview goes on to consider bourgeois 
theater and THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA and then concludes 
with an intriguing exchange of views about the way 
chocolates are wrapped in Russia. 


The same issue of Btblto contains an unpublished 
piece by Sartre, a bibliography, an article by 
Francis Jeanson, and an excellent presentation by 
André Gorz of the development of Sartre's thinking. 


66/437 
Letter to Le Figaro 1tttératre. 


-- In "Quelques mots de Sartre” (A Few Words by 
Sartre). Le Figaro littératre, January 27, 1966. 


Sartre protests the paper's unauthorized 
publication of his interview with Léonce Paillard, 
and specifies: JI have always refused and I shall 
always refuse to collaborate, in any form whatsoever, 
wtth Le Figaro littéraire. See on this subject 
52/NOTE. 


The newspaper's editorial staff says that it was 
all a misunderstanding and reminds Sartre of his pre- 
vious collaborations with the paper in 1945 and 1949. 
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66/438 
Pére et fils (Father and Son), excerpt from "Flaubert." 


-- Biblto and Livres de France, 17th Year, no. 1 
(January, 1966), pp. 19-23. 


This part was not ineluded in the articles 
published in Les Temps modernes (see 66/439). 


66/439 


La Consetenee de classe chez Flaubert (Class Consciousness 
in Flaubert). 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 240 (May, 1966), pp. 
1921-52; no. 241 (June, 1966), pp. 2113-53. 


Class Consctousness in Flaubert, first part of study (May), 
translated by Beth Archer. 


-- Modern Occasions, I, no. 3 (spring, 1971), 379-89; 
ZL, mo, & (Pall, 297), Se7o60L. 


66/hLhO 


Flaubert: Du poéte & L'artiste (Flaubert: From Poet to 
Aptis. 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 243 (August, 1966), pp. 
197-253; no. 244 (September, 1966), pp. 423-81; no. 245 
(October, 1966), pp. 598-674. 


Gustave Flaubert is without a doubt the writer 
Sartre has been most concerned with. His interest 
in him goes back to his childhood, as we know now from 
the passages in THE WORDS (pp. 55-56) where he speaks 
of "Charbovary" and says particularly: JI reread the 
last pages of Madame Bovary twenty times and ended by 
knowtng whole paragraphs by heart. 


Later on, NAUSEA sometimes has a certain Flaubert- 
ian tone, with its Le Havrian setting and a character 
like the Autodidact, who is reminiscent of Bouvard and 
Pécuchet. In the visit to the Bouville museum and 
other passages of antibourgeois satire, the antiphrasal 
irony and even the cadence of many lines irresistibly 
recall Flaubert. And it is in Flaubert's writing, 
furthermore, that Sartre may have found the name of 
his main character: "“roquentin" is a word found here 
and there in L'Educatton sentimentale (Sentimental 
Education) and Bouvard et Pécuchet (Bouvard and 
Pécuchet) which seems to us to have a typically 
Flaubertian ring. 
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It is only later that Sartre seems to have planned 
to write a study of Flaubert. After having used him 
at length as an example in BEING AND NOTHINGNESS 
(pp. 558-62) to attack traditional psychology and 
develop a theory of existential psychoanalysis, he 
says in this connection: This psyechoanalysts has not 
yet found its Freud. At most we can find the fore- 
shadowing of it in eertatn particularly suecessful 
btographtes. We hope to be able to attempt elsewhere 
two examples in relation to Flaubert and Dostoevsky 
(translated by Hazel E. Barnes [New York: Philosophical 
nie, USE, we STS) « 


This project will have no immediate effect. As 
a matter of fact, in a second stage which begins in 
1945 (see the pieces collected in SITUATIONS, II, 
Bw. 121s}, L67, WP2735 198299, 255), Sawere seas 
Flaubert as the very image of the bourgeois writer, 
who just denies without committing himself. He 
reproaches him for having launched into vile insults 
to the workers (p. 167), and he says, in a phrase which 
caused a scandal: J hold Flaubert and Goneourt 
responstble for the represston which followed the 
Commune because they didn't write a single Line to 
try and stop tt (p. 13). Arguments similar to those 
developed in SITUATIONS, II, are already to be found 
in BAUDELAIRE (Gallimard edition, pp. 160-64). 


Then Flaubert seems to drop out of Sartre's 
immediate concerns until around WH HhoS 5. the period 
in which he goes back over his own childhood and starts 
writing his autobiography, and in which he also deepens 
his understanding of psychoanalysis and Marxism. Let 
us point out an article from this period by Jean- 
Baptiste Pontalis, "La Maladie de Flaubert" (Flaubert's 
Illness), which was published in Les Temps modernes 
for March and April, 1954 (reprinted in Aprés Freud 
(After Freud), LGallimard, 1968], pp. 293-329). Around 
1956 the Communist philosopher Roger Garaudy is going 
to give Sartre an opportunity to write a first study of 
Flaubert. Simone de Beauvoir has this to say about the 
subject in Force of Ctreumstance (p. 346): 


"Garaudy had suggested to him that they take a 
particular topic and use it to compare the usefulness 
of the Marxist and Existentialist methods; they had 
decided that they would both make a study of Flaubert 
and his works, each in his own way. Sartre wrote a 
long essay crammed with material, but too carelessly 
put together for him to think of publishing it." 


Beginning in April, 1957, Les Temps modernes 
announces for publication an article entitled "Gustave 
Flaubert." In the July-August, 1957, issue, this 
title will become "L'Idiot de la famille" (The Family 
Idiot) and wili continue to be announced until iNeed a 
1958, without ever being published. This same issue 
promises an article, "Existentialism and Marxism," 
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which will become Search for a Method. In Search, 
Sartre once again uses Flaubert as an example to show 
the weaknesses of traditional Marxist interpretations 
as well as psychoanalytic ones (see pp. 45-48, 71-72, 
89-94, and 100 of the Gallimard edition of CRITIQUE 
OF DIALECTICAL REASON). Sartre gives special weight 
to the family and childhood, and tries to determine 
the conditions of what he no longer hesitates to call 
Gustave Flaubert's literary commitment (p. 72). 


It was partly to be able to deal with Flaubert 
that Sartre wrote CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON; and 
C@mvirsiesieilar., wi WES Wim CuClSie we) WelaieniawIS Joa) weil we 
tions on the dialectic that he had recourse to the author 
of Madame Bovary. This point comes out quite clearly 
in an interview (see 60/334) when he is answering 
Madeleine Chapsal's question, 


-- You needed to write about the Dialectic to 
INS ENS agtey wells fileenbiay Ie Irs Sue ie 


Jock, Sooo Wes, Whe preay oy BOeSs be whee Be wi 
Polish article [Existentialism and Marxism] I could 
not help talking about him, and conversely that I put 
Long passages from my book about him into CRITIQUE 
OF DIALECTICAL REASON. 


Since 1960 Sartre has drawn up several manuscripts 
on Flaubert and announced more than once that he 
intended to publish a work which would be a two-part 
study, stopping with Madame Bovary, of the man through 
the works and the work through the man. The best 
short account presently available is on the record, 
Sartre attiré et repoussé par Flaubert (Sartre Attracted 
and Repelled by Flaubert) Cai emes eculturels francais, 
Francais de notre temps series, sponsored by the 
MIMS AMES POLMECAUEE, Meso If. Reference: aly (ee UU onsiC 
Introduction ee acidulous] by Mare Blancpein. 
Recorded, apparently, in 1963 or 1964). In it Sartre 
says especially that Flaubert is the most radteally 
uncommitted wrtter tn French literature, but that his 
furious noneommitment is only the other stde of a 
total commitment which began in his childhood. The 
aim of Sartre's study is, on the one hand, to show 
the oeuvre becoming stngular through the man and 
the man beeoming untversal through the oeuvre; and 
on the other hand, to adapt to this task, tn an order 
whose fundamental starting potnt is the Marxist 
doctrine, all the means of knowing we have at hand 
today, all the methods of studying a man we have at 
our disposal. In a subsequent analysis of the famous 
"Madame Bovdary c'est moi” (I am Madam Bovary), Sartre 
begins to explain the origins of this feminizing of 
expertence in Flaubert's writing. 


In an interview given to Jacqueline Piatier 
(see 64/405), he answers the question "Why Flaubert?" 
in this way: Because he is just the opposite of what 
Iam. You have to knock heads with what challenges you. 
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Sartre was not completely satisfied with the two 


studies published in Les Temps modernes in 1966. 


Completely revised, they are integrated alain, Wells EIU 


of The Family Idiot (Gallimard, TT 2 


66/441 


"Rntretien avec Jean-Paul Sartre: L'Anthropologie” 
(Discussion with Jean-Paul Sartre: Anthropology). 


a) Cahiers de Philosophte (journal of philosophy 
students at the Sorbonne), nos. 2-3 (February, 1966), 
i>. S12. 


b) Reprinted as L'Anthropologie. In SITUATIONS, 


IX. 


Important discussion as far as Sartre's objections 


to structuralism are concerned (see also 65/430, 
66/436, and 66/449). Sartre takes up again here 


ila 


philosophical approach he established in the CRITIQUE 
OF DIALECTICAL REASON and claims that tt ts man who 
sets the limits of the fteld of philosophy. According 
to him, the concept of structure becomes unintelligible 
and nondialectical if instead of conceiving of struc- 
ture as mediation, as a phase of the practico-inert, 


one studies it as pure contingency, as external 


constituent, without relating it to the historical 
praxts which constitutes it. The linguistic model is 
indeed the clearest structural model, but it is an 
abstract model which is based on an inert synthesis and 
Which) becomes! intelli cable wondy lf tetheens reds Lf edmaton tine 
totalizing epran? slot atihe each cm | humeneesme cen sh on 


Sartre there are two phases of investigation: 


conceptual analysis, which bears on static structures 
(detotalized totalities), and dialectical comprehension, 


which puts the object of tnvestigatton back into 


the 


context of human acttvtty and integrates the analytie 
phase of structural analysts as a facet of the ongotng 


practtcal totaltzatton. . .. Any phenomenon 
investtgated is intelligible only in relatton to 


the 


totaltaatton of other phenomena of the historical world. 


The discussion ends with an answer to a question 
about psychoanalysis asked by a Lacanian. Sartre once 
again makes use of the example of Flaubert and specifies 


the nature of his agreement with Jacques Lacan's 


formulation, "The unconscious is the discourse of the 


other," 


in the following terms: In my view, Lacan has 


elartfied the meaning of "uneconsetous" as discourse which 


separates through language or, tf you prefer, as 


eounter-finaltty of the spoken word tn whteh verbal 
groupings are structured through the act of speaking 


tnto a practteco-inert grouptng. These verbal groupings 
express or constitute tntenttons which determine me 
without betng mine. With these qualtfications--and 


to the extent that I agree with Lacan--intentionality 
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has to be eonsitdered basie. There is no mental process 
whitch ts not intentional, nor is there any whtch is not 
bogged down, sidetracked, betrayed by languages but we 


reetprocally are the accomplices of these betrayals which 
constitute our depth. 


66/4h2 


Preface to La Promenade du dimanche (Sunday Stroll), by 
Georges Michel. 


a) Piece originally written for the program for La 
Promenade du dimanche. Théatre du Studio des Champs-Elysées, 
1966. Premiere of the play: February 26, 1966. 


b) Excerpt. "Le Théatre de Georges Michel a pour théme 
principal la lutte de la répétition contre l'histoire: LE 
LIEU COMMUN" (The Main Theme of Georges Michel's Plays Is 
the Conflict between Repetition and History: The Commonplace). 
Bref (journal of the T.N.P. (ThéAtre National Populaire)), 
ao, G8 (Oewemers., WG), fo, PS. 


e) Reprinted as "Jean-Paul Sartre présente La Promenade 
du dimanche" (Jean-Paul Sartre Introduces Sunday Stroll). 
In Georges Michel. La Promenade du Dimanche. lLe.Manteau 
d'Arlequin series. Gallimard, [1967]. Pp. 7-10. 


Georges Michel (born in 1926) is one of the rare 
writers of working-class origin in contemporary French 
literature. Sartre himsielfr took the initiative in 
contacting him toward 1962, and published his first play, 
The Toys, in Les Temps modernes. 


This preface not only explains what makes Sunday 
Stroll simultaneously a new and an already classic work; 
Le CCiMGsMies Seicwels weieSseiwa Cem yal Wwlais TOI oie wl 
commonplace and myth in the theater. 


Let us recall that Georges Michel is the author 
of an excellent novel, The Timtd Adventures of a Window 
Washer, and that his play Aggresston, which was per- 
formed by the T.N.P. in 1967, was also backed by Sartre 
(see 67/456). 


66/443 


Les Mouches <The Flies), short piece written in memory of 
(Cieieiles, IWiwLil Als iat 


a) Cahter Charles Dullin, II (1966), 4-5. Printed in 
an edition of 500 copies on March 31, 1966. 


b) Reprinted as Dullin et "Les Mouches" (Dullin and 
The Flies). Le Nouvel Observateur, December 8-14, 1969, on 
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the occasion of the exhibition organized by the Arsenal 
library in December, 1969, for the twentieth anniversary 
of Dullin'ts death. 


Sartre comes back here, without adding much that 
is very new, to the production of THE FLIES and his 
relationship to Dullin: 


It was he whose enthusiastic recommendatton, along 
with Pierre Bost's, saved my first manusertpt, whitch 
was on the way to being rejected by Gallimard's 
readers. .. . After the rehearsals of THE FLIES, 
the theater never seemed the same to me agatn. 


66/444 


"T poteri dell'intellettuale" (The Powers of the Intellec-_ 
tual), televised interview by Carlo Bo. 


-- L'Approdo Letterarto (journal of the Italian 
Radio-Television Network), 12th Year, no. 34 (April-June, 
IGG), wos Solio. 


This is part of a montage for the television show 
"Incontri" (Interviews), which includes comments by 
Sartre, Juliette Gréco, Alain Robbe-Grillet, Jean-Marie 
Domenach, etc., and reproduces a passage from THE WORDS 
and one from THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA. 


Sartre's statements (about literature, the New 
Novel, psychoanalysis, etc.) contain nothing new. As 
for Jean-Marie Domenach, he sees Sartre as "a sort of 
Victor Hugo of our time." 


66/44h A 


"Kazhdyi priezd v Sovietskii Soiuz--radost' dlia menia" 
(Each Trip to the Soviet Union Is a Joy for Me), interview 
by A. Matov. 


-- frud (Moscow), [May] 26, 1966. 


Short interview of no great interest done during a 
stay by Sartre in Lvov. Sartre points out that he is 
making his tenth trip to the Soviet Union and says that 
during his visit to the University of Lvov he was par- 
ticularly impressed by the excellent French of the 
students he met and by their knowledge of French 
literature, classical as well as modern. He notes the 
great popularity of Gustave Flaubert in the U.S.S.R. 
and speaks of the study he is writing of him. 
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66/k45 
A Message from Jean-Paul Sartre to Amertean Peace-Workers. 


-- PACS News (published by the Raras simeriica ne Committee 
to Stopwar), [no. 1} (summer, 1966). 


Formed in 1966 by a group of Americans living in 
Paris and determined to fight for peace in Vietnam, 
the Paris American Committee to Stopwar was disbanded 
in November, 1968, on the order of the French government. 


In this message (part of which is reproduced in 
facsimile), Sartre expresses his solidarity wtth all 
the Amerteans tn the Untted States who are struggling 
against the war of aggresston thetr government ts waging 
tn Vtetnam and hopes that their reststance will grow 
tougher wtth each new escatlatton of the war. 


This text was sent to us by Mme Maria Jolas. 


66/446 


"Samoie glavnoie dlia menia--eto dieistvie" (What Is Most 
Important to Me Is to Act), interview-article in Russian by 
in INe 


-- Inostranata Literatura (Moscow), no. 9 ([September], 
1966), pp. 243-45, 


Interview given by Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir 
to the staff of Inostranata Literatura during a stay in 
Moscow. Sartre stresses the importance of Marxism and 
the October Revolution, but talks above all about his 
forthcoming "Flaubert" and the Russian adaptation of 
THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE, in which, he says, he scarcely 
recognized his own characters (see 46/90). He deplores 
the fact that people of every stripe have been able to 
exploit existentialism, and attacks in passing the advo- 
G cates of the theater of the absurd: They are not 
attacking the bourgeots but man himself. .. . To taek 
fatth in man is to go part of the way toward upholding 
the bourgeots ideology (from French translation by 
Rybalka and Contat). In the interview as a whole, the 
. Russian commentator puts the stress on the positive side 
Ge Sewers 


Simone de Beauvoir's comments are limited to a few 
words. 


TEXTS RELATED TO SARTRE'S TRIP TO JAPAN, 1966 


Sartre had wanted to go to Japan for a long time; as 
long ago as 1931 he had submitted, unsuccessfully, his 
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candidacy for a job as reader in that country. It was only 

in 1966, however, that he was able to manage, upon the invita- 
tion of the University of Keio and in the company of Simone de 
Beauvoir, a stay which lasted from September 18 to October 16. 
Sartre's work is widely disseminated in Japan, and there is 

a certain number of texts in book form in a Japanese trans- 
lation which are unpublished elsewhere. Let us cite 
especially FUNNY FRIENDSHIP, which is a reprint of the text 
published in Les Temps modernes; the collection SARTRE IN 
1968, which consists of his interviews about the Days of May 
and Czechoslovakia; and the two volumes A PLEA FOR 
INTELLECTUALS and CONVERSATIONS WITH SARTRE, listed below. 
These works are published by Jimbun Shoin Publishers, who 

in 1971 brought out an excellent bibliography of Sartre 

done by Takeshi Ebisaka, Michihico Suzuki, and Kinuko 

Urano; and who are presently readying a partial translation 

Od schism nolmumer 


It is, by the way, thanks to Takeshi Ebisaka that we 
are able to index the following texts: 


66/447 


A PLEA FOR INTELLECTUALS, Japanese translation of three 
LEGG WEP SE o 


-- Tokyo: Jimbun Shoin Publishers, [February], 1967. 


This volume brings together the three lectures 
about the intellectual which Sartre gave in Japan: 


The Situation of the Intelleetual, lecture given at Keio 


University in Tokyo on September 20, 1966; and the two 
lectures below which have also been reprinted elsewhere. 


66/4U7 A 


The Funetton of the Intellectual, lecture given at Hibiya 
Hall in Tokyo on September 22, 1966. 


-- Asahi Janaru, VIII, no. 42 (LOctober] 9, 1966). 


66/447 B 


Is the Wrtter an Intellectual? lecture given at Kyoto House 
in Kyoto on September 29, 1966. 


-- Chto Koron, [December], 1966. 


; A summary of these three lectures was published 
in the daily Asaht Shimbun. The main arguments employed 
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mM 


z 


66/447 D 


66/447 


Eee we) IS aeeypaicl aia wwe wel, “bi lmellecimel Pace Fi 
la révolution" (The Intellectual Confronting Revolu- 
tion) (68/483). After revision by Sartre, the French 
Vex Ot Sthicsic = Ghiveec lec tumes wasp u bls hiediras 
Plaidoyer pour les intelleectuels (A Plea for 
Intellectuals)in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


Talk with Jean-Paul Sartre, involving Kenzaburo Ohye, 


Shuishi Kato, Rokuro Hidaka, Yoshikazu Sakamoto, Shunsuke 
Tsurumi. 


-- Sekat ([December], 1966). 


Statement against the war in Vietnam. 


66/447 FE 


-- Sekat ([December], 1966). 


This statement was made on October 15, 1966, 
during a meeting organized by the anti-Vietnamese War 
organization, "Beheiren," with the participation of 
Makoto Oda, Ken Kaiko, Osamu Kuno, Yoshimi Takauchi, 
enier 


Talk with Jean-Paul Sartre, involving Kiroyuki Hirai, 
Michihiko Suzuki, KOji Shirai, Takeshi Ebisaka. 


a) Bungez, ([December], 1966). 


b) Excerpts. Jean-Jacques Brochier. "Sartre Critique 


2 Littéraire" (Sartre as a Literary Critic). Magazine 
littératre, nos. 56-57 (September, 1971), pp. 24-26. 


o 


66/447 F 


Texts 66/447 C, D, E, were reprinted in: 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SARTRE, in Japanese. 


-- Tokyo: Jimbun Shoin Publishers, [March], 1967. 


lec usma loom POMTG Ob EL haves re eaVvera —elevens ed 
interview on Channel NHK, and that shortly before he 
left he addressed a letter to the Sohio Union Head- 
quarters approving the order given by the headquarters 
for a general strike on October 21, 1966, in protest 
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against American policy in Vietnam (see Le Monde, 
October 18, 1966). 


66/448 
Saint Georges et le dragon (Saint George and the Dragon). 
a) L'A4re, no. 30 (LOctober], 1966), pp. 35-50. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, Ix. 


Part of the abandoned work on Tintoretto (see 
57/300). Sartre's text is preceded by an introduction 
by Bernard Pingaud and accompanied by a reproduction 
of a detail from Tintoretto's painting, "St. George 
Pinning the Dragon." Sartre's commentary, although 
purely iconographic, throws an extremely revealing 
ATA Ol HALE KAO ME joe sivimms, Pew ais WEISS we Mawel 
corroboration in the painting itself for the socio-~ 
existential analysis of The Prtsoner of Ventce. 


66/449 


“Jean-Paul Sartre répond" (Jean-Paul Sartre Replies), 
interview with Bernard Pingaud. 


@) i Ape, apSCLGl assue, "Sewers emiemed Maw” 
(Sartre Today), no. 30 (LOctober], 1966), pp. 87-96. 


b) Long excerpts in La Quinzaine Littératre, no. 14 
(October 15-31, 1966). 


For some years now, Sartre has been asked con- 
stantly to express his views on the most varied 
topics in interviews. The generosity~-the thought- 
lessness, some would say--with which he gives in to 
these requests has sometimes served him badly. 

This was especially true of the present interview, 
which had repercussions that Sartre undoubtedly had 
not foreseen or wanted. What he gives here is not so 
much a reasoned response to criticisms of his philo- 
sophy made by investigators, thinkers, or writers 
claiming in different ways to be structuralists as a 
veritable counterattack. Sartre sets forth here, in 
a sometimes brusque and peremptory fashion, his basic 
objections to the latent philosophy he detects in the 
works of Michel Foucault, the structuralist linguists, 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, Jacques Lacan, Louis Althusser, 
and the writers of the Yel Quer croupe | To Sartre. 
these works have in common their rejeetton of htstory 
and their participation in a neo-posittvism against 
which, in the name of Marxism, he rebels. 
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Although it is regrettable that Sartre did not 
engage in a more searching and less polemical discussion 
which took better account of the notable differences 
between the authors rather hastily lumped together 
here, it seems more than likely that such a discussion 
would not bring any important modifications in the 
conclusions set forth during this discussion. For 
in fact, the conflicts between Sartrian philosophy and 
structuralism, although they have been artificially 
heightened by journalists and insufficiently studied 
by investigators, are nonetheless essential and seem 
HO) (iS, Wis) tail Mew, LMS biemMemAllS , Sih EyeakiEe: wa wwlas 
interesting attempt Jean Pouillon has made to reconcile 
the two points of view (see "Présentation: Un Essai 
de définition" (Introduction: An Attempt at Definition), 
hee Ee modernes, no. 246 [November, 1966], pp. 
769-90). 


Among the immediate and negative reactions to 
this interview the following must be pointed out: 


-- Francois Ch&ételet. "Sartre répond comme un dépossédé" 
(Sartre Answers Like a Dis-Possessed Man). Le Nouvel 
Observateur, November 2-8, 1966 (this article elicited 

a response in the same issue from Francis Jeanson, who 
comes rather clumsily to Sartre's defense; it is en- 


titled "On secoue trop le ecocotier. .. ." (They're 
Shaking the Coconut Tree Too Much)); 

-- Jean-Francois Revel. "Sartre en ballottage" (Sartre 
Glue PIE) L'Exzpress, November 7-13, 1966; 

-- Gilles Lapouge. "Sartre contre Lacan" (Sartre 
versus Lacan). Le Figaro littéraire, December 29, 

1966 (this article includes an interview of Jacques 
Lacan); 

-- Philippe Sollers. "Un Fantasme de Sartre" (A 
Fantasy of Sartre's). Rev gue mo. eo) (winters 


1967), oie SOT. 


Let us recall, finally, that Michel Foucault 
replied to Sartre, in a tone of esteem and admiration 
but reproaching him with not having read The Order 
of Things, in an interview broadcast by the O.R.T.F. 
(French Radio-Television) and reprinted, against his 
will, in La Quinsaine littératre (no. 46 [March 1-15, 
1968] and no. 47 [March 15-31, 19681). 


Sartre's arguments against Foucault were taken 
up again and elaborated on by Sylvie Le Bon in a study 
entitled "Un positiviste désespéré: Michel Foucault" 
(A Desperate Positivist: Michel Foucault) (Les Temps 
modernes, no. 248 [January, 1967], pp. 1299-1319). 


Concerning Sartre's objections to structuralisn, 


see also 65/430, 66/436 and 66/441. 


For "Le Crime" (The Crime), interview in the Nouvel 
Observateur, see 66/464. 
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Un Cancer en Afrtque .. . (A Cancer in Africa), text on 
apartheid. 


a) Christianteme soctal, LXXIV, nos. 11-12 (1966), 
423-30. Text consisting of Sartre's remarks at the day 
organized by the Coordinating Committee against Apartheid 
on November 9, 1966, in Paris. 


b) Published under the title "Ceux qui sont aux prises 
avec l'apartheid doivent savoir qu'ils ne sont pas seuls" 
(Those Who Are Fighting Apartheid Should Know They're Not 
Alone). Droit et ltberté, no. 257 (December, 1966), pp. 
8-9. 


e) Excerpts quoted in a short article. Jean Geoffroy. 
"Sartre et l'apartheid" (Sartre and Apartheid). Le Nouvel 
Observateur, November 16-22, 1966, p. 6. 


The Cancer of Apartheid. 


-- London Bulletin (of the Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation), no. 6 (autumn, 1968), pp. 47-49. 


66/NOTE 1. 


During his stay in Greece in August, 1966, Sartre made 
a statement to one of the representatives of the Athenian 
press. The August 14-15, 1966, Monde, which carries a short 
account of this interview given in an A.F.P. (French Press 
Agency?) wire, reports that in it Sartre came out particularly 
for the legalization of the Greek Communist Party, without 
which there could not possibly be a democracy. 


66/NOTE 2. 


In March, 1966, Sartre formed the Committee for the 
Defense of Iranian Political Prisoners and beginning on 
that date signed all the communiques coming out of this 
committee. Let us select, in particular, the following 
texts: 

-- Appeal in favor of two men condemned to death in Iran 
(see Le Monde, May 13, 1966). 

--Protest against the execution of the young patriot Bahman 
Qashqai (Le Monde, November 25, 1966). 

-- Protest against the "numerous tortures, summary execu- 
tions, prison sentences, and death sentences given to pro- 
fessors, students, and other Iranian citizens" (Le Monde, 
November 10, 1968). 

-- Communique protesting the repression in Teheran and 
denouncing more specifically the activities of the Savak, 
the Iranian secret police (Le Monde, April 8, 1970). 
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-- Communique warning against certain people who claim to 
speak for the Committee for the Defense of Iranian Political 


ae: (see Le Nouvel Observateur [October 18-24, 1971], 
Bo dk), 


66/NOTE 3. 


In November, 1966, Sartre, Laurent Schwartz, Henri 
Bartoli, and Alfred Kastler launched an appeal announcing 
the formation of the National Vietnam Committee. One thing 
this committee did was to organize on November 23, 1966, 

a meeting at the Mutualité, "Six Hours of the World for 
Vietnam," during which Sartre spoke (see excerpts in Le 
Monde, November 25, 1966). 


66/NOTE 4, 


The December 1, 1966, Feutlle d'avis de Lausanne pub- 
lished a statement by Sartre, and supported by Simone de 
Beauvoir, in support of Freddy-Nils Andersson, director of 
La Cité publications in Lausanne, who had published Henry 
Alleg's The Question, preceded by Sartre's A Victory, 
in Switzerland during the Algerian War. Of Swedish origin, 
but long a Swiss resident, the publisher had been the target 
of an act of expulsion which the Swiss government had taken 
for political reasons. Sartre says that he regrets this 
action and that Andersson is a dtsinterested and sincere 
man whose presence can only honor his country of restdence. 
Seswre s clecilasctiesicml., BS Ome Wuelns AMsinae@is., ineel wie Gitsee ee 
on the Swiss government, and Andersson was expelled. 


66/NOTE 5. 


Colette Audry's useful work, Sartre (Seghers, 1966), 
includes on pp. 115-84, excerpts from Sartre's philosophical 
works as well as, facing p. 129, a facsimile of a page of 
(iS WEIS @iwiljow wee was Eiwbisly, Gat Wileipllsisrets 


66/NOTE 6. 
Michel-Antoine Burnier's study Chotce of Actton gives 
quite a few excerpts from conversations he had with Sartre 


in March, 1961 (pp. 8-81), February, 1963 (pp. 131, 143, 
Hh. 152) aml tm 2965 (wp. 5-06, LG). 


66/ NOTE f. 


At the beginning of 1966, the German weekly Europa 
(17th Year, no. 13 [January 17, 1966], pp. 51-52) published, 


hor 
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under Sartre's signature but without any indication of its 
source, an article entitled Macht der Kommunismus Bankrott? 
(Is Communism Going Bankrupt?). This article, which under- 
takes to examine the situation of communism ten years after 
the Hungarian affair, seems curious to us in many respects. 
On the one hand, it reprints almost word for word, in its 
first part, an interview given to L’Fxpress in November, 
1956 (see 56/289). On the other hand, it attributes 
remarks to Sartre which he might make today but which seem 
too pessimistic and anti-Russian for the time. Probably 


this is a montage which Sartre was in no way responsible for. 


hoe 
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QUESTIONS DE METHODE (Search for a Method). 
-- Idées series. Gallimard, [1967]. 251 pages. 
This volume, like CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, 
is dedicated "Au Castor" (To the Beaver) [Simone de 


Beauvoir]. It reproduces without change pages 15-111 
of the Gallimard edition of CRITIQUE. 


See 57/296 for first publication and translation. 


OT / hse 
UN SOLEIL, UN VIET-NAM (One Sun, One Vietnam). 


-- Jean Paul Sartre and Matta. UN SOLEIL, UN VIET-NAM, 
Paris, 1967. In-folio 30 x 22, 24 unnumbered pages. 
Justification: "ONE SUN, ONE VIETNAM was published by the 
National Vietnam Committee, to support its activities, on 
the occasion of the soirée, 'One Hundred Artists for 
Vietnam,’ on June 28, 1967, at the Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris. 2000 copies of the original manuscript by Jean-Paul 
Sartre and the lithographs by Matta were printed on Arches 
vellum in Michel Cassé's shop." 


This in-folio includes an eleven-page manuscript, 
entitled "L'Unité" (Unity) and dated June 10, 1967, which 
is reproduced in lithograph along with six lithographs by 
Matta. s 


Rapidly sketching a chronology of events in 
Vietnam since 1945, Sartre shows that the distinction 
between South and North Vietnam is arbitrary and imposed 
by force. He concludes: And yet through pain and 
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suffering the Unity remains. The herote war the 
P.L.N. “Nattonal Liberatton Front) and the peasants 
from the bombed-out villages around Hanot are waging 
under different etreumstances tn both South and North 
ts the struggle of one single people agatnst the 
aggressor. 


67/453 


A qui réve la demotselle? (Who Is the Young Girl Dreaming 
are D, SeSOIe 7016 c 


-- In Jean-Paul Leroux and Michel Chrestien. Le Ltvre 
blane de l'humour notr (The White Book of Black Humor). 
La Pensée moderne, 1967. P. 363. 


Poem written for Juliette Gréco. 


67/453 A 
"Sartre parle" (Sartre Speaks), interview by Louis Winitzer. 


-- Le Magazine MacLean (Montreal), January, 1967, 
jee Loe). 


Vivid interview, but scarcely adding anything new. 
In it Sartre repeats comments about the New Novel, the 
avant-garde, the Nobel Prize, the political situation 
in France, etc., that he has made elsewhere. Let us 
point out, however, the following two passages: 


God disappeared from my ltfe when I was eleven. 
One day I satd he doesn't exist and I never doubted 
that since. Certain Catholte commentators remind me 
of certatn psychoanalysts, for whom one ts still a 
pederast whether one admits being one or ts afratd to 
admtt it. 


There are real differences in wages and standards 
of living in the U.S.S.R., but money doesn't bring 
power there, can't be reinvested to become the basis 
for a elass power. Whereas in the U.S.S.R. and other 
soctalist countries there is room to make reforms, 
in the eapttalist countries revoluttons are necessary. 


67/454 


Mythe et ré€alité du théatre (Myth and Reality in the Theater), 
Lie GGe Omealeic tb mcies, 


Wok 
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a) Le Potnt (Brussels), no. 7 (January, 1967), pp. 20-25. 
b) A la Page, no. 40 (October, 1967), pp. 1476-88. 

Myth and Reality in the Theatre. 
-- Gambit (London), III, no. 9 (1967), 55-68. 


Part of a lecture given in Bonn on December 4, 
1966, and recorded by Jean-Pierre Berckmans and Jean- 
Claude Garot. In his introduction Sartre deals with 
relationships between the theater and movies and de- 
fines erttteal theater: 


Contrary to what ts elatmed, the motion picture 
dtd not throw the theater into a state of erisis, did 
not hurt the theatrical art. It hurt certain theatrtcal 
producers by taktng thetr audiences. It hurt a cer- 
tatn kind of theater, the kind which was performing 
the funetion of the motton pteture, that ts, the 
bourgeots realisttie theater whose goal was to achteve 
dtrect expresston of realtty. . . . From thts moment 
on the theater reflected on tts own limits and, ltke 
any other art, made of these ltmtts the eondtttons of 
Eee POBRLOE IT ay) . 


After the-death-of-God, as Ntetzsche puts it, and 
of tnsptratton, which was God-whispering-tn-our-ear, 
we had Flaubert's ertttecal novel and Mallarmé's 
erttteal poetry--that is, an art which tneludes the 
arttst's reflexive attttude toward his art. The 
appearance of the talking pteture and vartous soctal 
faetors ereated, begitnntng in 1950, what could be 
called erttteal theater. 


Sartre then shows how the representatives of 
"critical theater" want to create means of communtca- 
ting out of the shortcomings of theater themselves; 
and he compares, by contrasting them, Jean Genet 
(The Blacks), Antonin Artaud and Bertolt Brecht; 
happenings, Peter Brook's US, and documentary dramas 
like In the Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer; the 
theater of silence (in vogue between the wars), the 
theater of the unconscious (Antonin Artaud), and 
Eugéne Ionesco's plays. 


In conclusion, Sartre sees three essential 
rejections in contemporary theater: the rejection of 
psychology, the rejection of plot, and the rejection 
of all realism; and he explains these terms as follows: 


By their rejection of psychology, [the authors] 
are rejeeting the retgn of the bourgeotste, because 
psychologteal theater ts bastcally an tdeologtcal 
theater which stgniftes that historteal and soectal 
eondittons do not make man, that there is psychologtcal 
determinism and a human nature whtch is everywhere the 
same. They reject the conventences of plot. There 
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is no plot in the sense of a little well-made anecdote 
with its own beginning, middle, and end. The reason 
why there isn't te that they think that having a plot 
would mean amusing the speetator and distracting him 


from what is essential. .. . They don't want to give 
up all construction, but they want to construct therr 
subject strictly. . . . Thetr aim ts not to tell a 


little story but to construct a temporal object in 
which time, by tts contradictions and structurings, 
will bring out in a etriking way the real subject of 
the play. Finally, they reject realism simply because 
when you get rtght down to it,it tnvolves a whole 
philosophy that they want nothing to do with. To 
begin with it ts a philosophy which seems bourgeots 

to them, and then one whitch belteves that realtty ts 
realist. 


These three rejecttons of the world show that 
there ts nothing absurd about the new theater, but that 
tt ts returning by the way of ertttetsm to the great 
baste theme of the theater, man as event, as History 
in the event. 


67/455 


"Une Structure du langage" (A Structure of Language), 
interview by Jean-Claude Garot. 


so Ia Movie, Oo & (VeImmEy, TOG7), pide 25 Bo. 


This short interview is part of an investigation 
of contemporary theater by Jean-Pierre Berckmans which 
is entitled "La Route de l'hystérie" (The Way of 
Hysteria) and which also includes interviews by Julian 
Beck, Jerzy Grotowsky, and Mare'O. Sartre hurriedly 
expresses his reservations about Peter Brook's efforts, 
the Living Theater, "happenings," and Jerzy Grotowsky. 


67/456 


"L'Agresston de Georges Michel" (Georges Michel's Aggresston), 
interview by Nicole Zand. 


-- Bref (periodical of the Théatre National Populaire), 
ae, WOs) (Webster oMiEseein., WIS), jo Hoh, 8, 


Interview made before the premiere of Georges 
Michel's play, Aggresston, in March, 1967. Sartre 
comments on the play and shows that it expresses the 
phenomenon of "relative pauperization" in our society, 
which, in the name of consumer values, creates needs 
that young people lack the means of satisfying. He 
praises Georges Michel for his success in going beyond 
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realism in his plays by skewing them toward the mythical, 
and he contrasts these plays to a work like Eugéne 
Ionesco's Rhinoceros, which is only symbolic. TI 
eonstder Georges Michel a complete man of the theater 
because he cannot tell the dtfference between productton 
and the spoken word. . . From this potnt of vtew 
then, I find his plays wholly original. They are the 
plays of a solttary man who has not been influenced 

by anyone. They are essenttally protest plays, but 

they never become plays with a message because that 

road goes nowhere. 


TEXTS PERTAINING TO THE ISRAELI-ARAB PROBLEM, 1965-67 


Sartre had supported Egypt's position during the Suez 
Crisis in 1956. Toward 1965, judging that Gamal Abdel 
Nasser's politics had developed in a revolutionary direc- 
tion, he decided to open a dialogue between the Egyptian 
Left and the Israeli Left. To help accomplish this he an- 
nounced that he would go to Hgypt and Israel himself, and 
that Les Temps modernes would devote a special number to 
the Israeli-Arab conflict. 


Sartre's and Simone de Beauvoir's trip, first planned 
for December, 1966, finally took place in February-March, 
1967; and the issue of Les Temps modernes was sent to press 
at the end of May, 1967, a few days before Israel attacked. 


65/457 
Interview given to Al Ahram and made by Ali El Samman. 
a) AL Ahram (Cairo), [December] 25, 1965. 
Unconsulted text. 


The interview was also reprinted in the Israeli daily, 
Al Hamtshmar. 


b) Very short excerpt. "Sartre entre les Arabes et 
les Juifs" (Sartre among the Arabs and the Jews). Le 


Nouvel Observateur, January 12-18, 1966, p. 4. 
ec) Excerpts in Le Monde, January 21, 1966. 


"an Interview with Sartre," translated from Arabic by Amnon 
Kapeliuk. 


-- New Outlook (Tel Aviv), IX, no. 2 (77) (February, 
1966), 58-62. 


Sartre declares his sympathy for the Egyptian 
revolution, speaks of his coming trip to Egypt 


LOT 


Sy ET 


and Israel, and announces his intention to publish a 
special issue of Les Temps modernes which will confront 
the two sides but remain strictly neutral. 


66/458 


Interview given to Al Hamishmar and gathered by Simha 
Flapan. 


a) Al Hamtshmar (journal of the Israeli MAPAM), 
[beginning], 1966. 


b) Reprinted in entirety. "Jean-Paul Sartre et les 
problémes de notre temps" (Jean-Paul Sartre and the Problems 
of Our Time). Cahiers Bernard Lazare, no. 4 (April, 1966), 
pp. 4-9. 


"Sartre on Israel and Other Matters." 
gil) Wan Ovcle@e, IX, me, § (7S) (esr, 196), Sola, 


t2) Condensed version. "Jean-Paul Sartre on a Jewish- 
Arab dialogue." Jewish Digest, January, 1967, pp. 27-29. 


Sartre begins by making clear the reasons which 
persuaded him to take the initiative for an Israeli- 
Arab dialogue: I find that I am torn by contradicting 
loyalttes and friendships. The sttuatton of my Jewtsh 
friends during the Oecupatton revealed the problem of 
the Jews in Europe to me at the same time that our 
common resistance to naztsm was creating deep-seated 
bonds between us. After the Liberatton eame I wrote 
what I had felt during these years of struggle: as 
long as one Jew is threatened tn this world, not a 
single Christtan can belteve he's safe. Consequently, 
my friends and I followed the Israeli's postwar 
struggle against the Engltsh with great tnterest. 

But tn a similar fashion the struggle against colonialism 
led us during the Algerian War to take our stand with 

the F.L.N, (National Liberation Front) freedom fighters 
and to cement many friendshtps in the Arab nattons. 

Thus we find ourselves, now that the Arab world and 
Israel are in conflict, divided so to speak within our- 
selves, and we are living this conflict as if itt were 

our personal tragedy. 


Sartre then talks about the problems of the Third 
World, Vietnam, ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW, Marxism, and the 
chances for socialism in Europe and France. 


66/459 


Interview given to Al Ba'ath. 
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-- Al Ba'ath (Syrian weekly), [February], 1966. We 
know this text through the short excerpt given in New 
Outlook, Sto Legit May. 1967). 5 32. 


The Syrians were opposed to any compromise with 
Israel. Sartre tries to convince them that a dialogue 
is necessary. 


67/460 


Open letter to the newspaper, Al Ahram. 
a) Al Ahram, [February] 25, 1967. 


b) English text. Wew Outlook, X, no. 4 (88), (May, 
IG i 2a =30., 


Short letter published at the outset of Sartre's 
and Simone de Beauvoir's stay in Egypt, which was to 
last till March 13, 1967. Sartre was the guest of the 
newspaper, AZ Ahram. He expresses his sympathy for 
the Egyptian revolution and says he came to study the 
Egyptian way to socialism. No mention of Israel is 
made. 


According to the issue of Wew Outlook cited 
above, Sartre made additional statements in the March 6, 
1967, AZ Anwar (Beirut) and the March 9 AZ Ahram. 


During his stay in Egypt, Sartre visited the 
Palestinian refugee camps, had a talk with President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and gave several lectures. One 
of these, given in Cairo on March 6 before more than 
two thousand people, including the Egyptian minister 
of culture, had as its subject peaceful coexistence 
and the Russell tribunal. Sartre said in particular: 


One can coextst peacefully with countrtes whose 
tdeology ts different from one's own, but one eannot 
eoexist peacefully wtth war ertminals. ... If we 
proved that the Amerteans are war criminals, that 
would make peaceful coextstence more dtfftcult. 

It would be demonstrated that in practice [peaceful 
coexistence] ts more favorable to the Americans than 
to the Sovtets (see Le Monde, March 7, 1967). 


As he was leaving Egypt, Sartre held a press 
conference at which he praised President Nasser, 
a prudent, judictous and far-sighted leader (see Le 
Monde, March 15, 1967). 
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"Jean-Paul Sartre & Guivath-Haviva" (Jean-Paul Sartre in 
Guivath-Haviva), report of a lecture. 


67/461 A 


-- L'Information d'Ieraél, March 17, 1967. 


Reaching Israel from Athens on March 14, 1967, 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir were welcomed in Tel 
Aviv by the president of Parliament and a large group 
of deputies and intellectuals. In the lecture given 
at Guivath-Haviva, Sartre comments on his trip to 
Egypt: fhe saltent potnt tn the Egypttan intellectuals 
attitude toward Israel is, of course, thetr hostility: 
But there is a difference between the Marxists and the 
non-Marxtsts. He says he was greatly impressed by the 
realism and good sense of President Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
and then answers questions about China and philosophy. 


f 


On March 18, at the Genossar kibbutz in Galilee, 
Sartre had a long talk with Yigal Allon, the Israeli 
labor minister. On March 19, Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir were received by Arab intellectuals and were 
greeted in the Accra region by demonstrations by Pales- 
tinian nationalists hostile to the Israeli government. 


On March 24, Sartre gave a public lecture in Tel 
Aviv on the war in Vietnam and the Russell Tribunal, 
and Simone de Beauvoir shortly afterward gave a paper 
at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem on the role of 
the writer. On March 28, without giving any reason, 
Sartre cancelled the visit he was to make to the Israeli 
commander in chief, General Itzhak Rabin, and to units 
of the Israeli army. 


Sartre also met Levi Eshkol and had the following 
Tel wandepRess Icon hermeniccr 


Talk with the editors of New Outlook. 


a) Excerpts in New Outlook, X, no. 4 (88) (May, 1967). 


eho Be . 


b) Excerpts in "Jean-Paul Sartre et Simone de Beauvoir 


en Israél" (Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir in 
Israel). Cahiers Bernard Lazare, no. 10 (May, 1967), pp. 
Wss20 


Here Sartre deplores the conditions under which 
the Arab minority live in Israel. 
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FSS COaworCmes Fave sin Weil Mya Ca Merewin Be), Wes, iery 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir. 


a) Excerpts in L'Informatton d'Israél, March 30, 1967; 
Le Monde, March 31, 1967. 


b) English text. New Outlook, X, no. 4 (88) (May, 
IST), Li-23" 


One will find in the same issue one of the many 
editorials evoked by Sartre's trip as well as two articles 
culling commentaries from the Arab and Israeli press. 


e) French text. In "Jean-Paul Sartre et Simone de 
Beauvoir en Israé1." Cahiers Bernard Lazare, no. 10 (May, 
IS67) >, BM. LOY. 


Sartre begins by talking about antisemitism and 
then gives his impressions of Israel and, in particular, 
the kibbutzim he visited. Before answering the 
journalists’ questions, he concludes: 


If the new Israelt man, the new Israeli Jew, can 
develop tn peace and understand all his contradictions, 
make them hts own, and go beyond them tn hits acttons, 
he'll be--he ts already but he'tl be--one of the most 
supertor men to be found in History. 


In his answers to the journalists' questions, 
Sartre once more insists that he is neutral and de- 
clares that he recognizes without reservatton the two 
prior conditions for any settlement, Israel's sovereignty 
and the Pallestinian refugees!’ right to return to DIsreel. 
These two conditions seem to him to be for the moment 
insurmountable obstacles, and he goes so far as to 
admit: I am sorry to say so, but tn a sense I see no 
encouraging sign for an Israeli-Arab peace. 


67/462 


Interview about Israel by Jigal Arci. 


we 
a) First published as “Arabové a Zidé" (Arabs and Jews). 
Literarnt Novint (Prague), April 15, 1967. 


b) Translated into German. "Araber und Juden" (Arabs 
and Jews). Votksstimme (organ of the Austrian Communist 
Party); Neues Forum (Vienna), CLXII-CLXIII (June-July, 
ISSEY), NASshi. 


e) Excerpts in French. "Impressions israéliennes de 
Jean-Paul Sartre" (Jean-Paul Sartre's Impressions of 
Israel). Cahiers Bernard Lazare, no. 11 (June-July, 1967), 
pp. e7-29. 
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Interview made before the outbreak of hostilities. 
Sartre takes up the Israeli-Arab problem again and 
concludes: The future of the Israelis and the Arabs 
depends upon the development of the Left. The European 
Left owes tt to itself to show tts confidence in the 
left-wing forces of the two countrtes in order that 
the wetght of these forces may enhance the chances 
of a dtalogue. 


Concerning Sartre's position after the Six-Day 
War broke out, see 69/504. 


67/463 


Pour la vérité (For the Sake of Truth), preface to the spe- 

cial issue of Les Temps modernes, “Le Conflit israélo-arabe" 

(The Israeli-Arab Conflict). : 
a) Les Temps modernes, no. 253a (June, 1967), pp. 

5-11. This issue was translated into German, Catalan, 

Spanish, Portuguese, and Japanese. 


b) Conelusion of the preface reprinted as "Nos exigences 
contradictoires" (Our Contradictory Requirements). Le 
Nouvel Observateur, June 14-20, 1967. 


° Sartre explains in this text why the staff of 
Les Temps modernes limited itself to compiling a file 
in which the Israeli and the Arab points of view 
coexist in simple "contiguity." He sums up the Left's 
internal disagreements about the conflict and promises 
an article in which he will give not an opinton--which 
would be pretenttous and futtle--but some reflecttons 
inspired by [his] trip (this article has not so far 


been published). As Sartre himself specifies, For 
the Sake of Truth was written May 27, 1967, that is, 
before the Six-Day War broke out. The neutrality--or, 


tf you ltke, the nonecommitment--that we swore ourselves 
to, we tntend to matntatn, tn sptte of what has 
happened, with the exception of one point which was 

not tn the program. We will not push our diserettion 

to the potnt of rattfytng a war of extermination. 

This evening still the guns are qutet, but tf at dawn 
tomorrow they began to speak, we feel obligated to 

say that we condemn aggression in advance no matter 
what quarter tt may come from, and equally condemn the 
provocatton whitch makes war inevitable. 


On the other hand, at the end of May Sartre 
signed, together with a certain number of intellectuals, 
an appeal which reads as follows (see Le Monde, June 1, 


1967): 


"We the undersigned French intellectuals, believing 
that we have shown that we are friends of the Arab 
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peoples and opponents of American imperialism, and not 
supporting every stand that the Israeli leaders take, 
MEVECEMELESS wake mene Ga whe Hwee oF Lsrpael’s preasemer 
MEMOS CE eal Ci SwaelSian Wes nsee iat, eyalel CYSis\alies ae Le 
peace, 


"Whatever the big powers' game may be, it is 
incomprehensible that a segment of public opinion 
should think it obvious that Israel has allied itself 
with the forces of imperialism and aggression, and the 
Arabs with the forces of socialism and peace. It is 
equally incomprehensible that these same people are 
WKS BaiMe qlee Issel Shicy wile) yonatlyy (ekenbliajocy? ViAlelioisiie) yebeny 
Samos as) [Sainfs las esiassiel , wwlaiiay wwlese seine ayes 
proclamations come from Arab leaders every day. 


"Tn these conditions, we call upon democratic 
CYOLML GNA Bin WEVA IE) IWSaeIe Ia Galwla Wales 


"1, That the security and sovereignty of Israel, 
including, naturally, freedom to sail in international 
waters, are a necessary condition and the starting 
POLMG WEP PSLee2 


"2, That this peace can be made and ought to be 
assured and strengthened by direct negotiations between 
sovereign states in the reciprocal interests of the 
peoples concerned." 


This appeal was interpreted as a stand taken by 
Sartre. It aroused great satisfaction in Israel and 
SULOMAS MEACHAeMs Tin BAS Meal) COllawrIeR, By aw woes 
date, let us stress, it cannot constitute approvel of 
the Six-Day War. 


Concerning the position he took later, see 69/504. 


THXTS PERTINENT TO THE "RUSSELL TRIBUNAL" 


« During the summer of 1966, Lord Bertrand Russell took 
the initiative in convoking the "International Tribunal 
against War Crimes in Vietnam." Sartre agreed from the 


start to take part, and he participated in the founding 
meeting held in London on November 14 and 15, 1966. He 
5 was elected executive president of the tribunal. 


66/464 
"De Crime" (The Crime), interview. 
a) Le Nouvel Observateur, November 30-December 6, 1966. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 
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"Imperialist Morality," or "Policies May Be Juridically, 
Opjectively Criminal . .. ," anonymous translation with 


no indication of origin. 


t1) “Imperialist Morality." New Left Review, no, hl 
(January-February, 1967), pp. 3-10. 


£2) “Policies May Be Juridically, Objectively 


Criminal. ." With one passage omitted. In Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Vladimir Dedijer. War Crimes tn Vietnam. 
Spokeman Pamphlet, no. 12. Bertrand Russell Peace Founda- 


tion, L1970] 


After the meeting in London Sartre explains the 
scope and meaning of what the "tribunal" intends to 
do... . For us tt's not a matter of judging whether 
American policy ts evil--most of us have no doubt 
about that--but to see whether it falls within the 
jurisdtetton of the laws governing "war ecrtmes." He 
then replies to the chief objections which can be made 
to the very existence of such a tribunal. The tribunal 
does not pretend to judge the Americans in the name of 
morality, for: Impertalist polttics ts an inevitable 
historteal reality which as such escapes all juridical 
or moral condemnation. .. . The fact ts that although 
the development of Htstory is not governed by law and 
morality--which are, on the contrary, produced by tt-- 
these two superstructures do have a "retroacttve 
effect" on thts development. That is why a soctety 
may be judged in terms of tts own ertterta. .. . Our 
"trtbunal" ts only proposing today to apply capttalist 
tmpertaltsm's own Laws to tt. 


Rejecting the term tdealtst, which has been 
applied to the tribunal, Sartre specifies: We are 
in no way mantfesting the indtgnant condemnation of 
a group of uprtght ettizens, but are giving a juridical 
dtmenston to tnternattonal political actions in an 
effort to combat the tendency of the majortty of people 
to make only practtecal and moral judgments of the 
behavior of a soetal group or government. ... If 
we wanted to set ourselves up as a real trtbunal and 
pronounce sentences, we would be acting as tdealists. 
But we have the right to assemble as ctttzens, to 
give the concept of war crime tts force again by 
showing that every poltcy may and should be judged 
objeettvely in terms of extsting juridical eriterta. 
Explaining why the tribunal will have to investigate 
only American war crimes, Sartre says: I refuse to 
put the actton of a group of poor hunted peasants 
who have had to tmpose an tron discipline upon their 
ranks, and that of an tmmense army supported by an 
overindustrialiaed country of 200 militon tnhabitants, 
on the same footing. Thinking of the possible effec- 
tiveness of the tribunal, he says: We have been 
eritteized for engaging in petty-bourgeois legalism. 
That's true, and I accept the ertticism. But who are 
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we trytng to convince? . . . The petty-bourgeots 
masses are the ones who need the waking up and shaking 
up today, because thetr alltanee wtth the working 
elass--even on the domestic level--ts destrable. And 
the way to open thetr eyes ts through legalteam. The 
interview continues with an analysis of the Gaullist 
policy concerning Vietnam, and with an enumeration of 
the actions that the Left should take. Sartre con- 
cludes by expressing the hope that the tribunal will 
support the struggle of the young Americans who are 
Opposing the war their government is waging. 


NOTE: During a press conference held on February 2, 
LSS - in Paris, Sartre and Laurent Schwartz presented 
the Teport ot the first. tivestapatung committee sent 


to Vietnam by the Russell Tribunal (see Le Monde, 
February 4, 1967). 
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Lettre au Président de la République (Letter to the President 
of the Republic). 


a) Le Monde, April 25, 1967. 


b) Reprinted, with General Charles de Gaulle's reply, 
shia PICS UT ANIEAL ONS) , WALICIE 


Having been denied permission by the British 
Labor government, the Russell Tribunal was getting 
ready to meet in Paris on April 26, 1967, at the 
Mutualité. 

In this letter, dated April 13, 1967, Sartre asks 
General de Gaulle whether the refusal of Vladimir 
Dedijer's request for a visa means that the government 
intends to forbid the tribunal to hold its sessions in 
Fae alle 4 


Le Monde published the general's reply at the end 
Git Wise IS wee a 


61/466 
"Sartre & Gaulle" (Sartre to de Gaulle), interview. 
a) Le Nouvel Observateur, April 26-May 3, 1967. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 
Sawinee we cle Ce dlile . 
-- In Against the Crime of Silence. Pp. 29-36. (See 


67/467.) 
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The interview follows the letter in which de 
Gaulle announces the government's official decision 
to forbid the Russell Tribunal to meet on French soil. 
De Gaulle having called him "mon cher Maitre" ("Dear 
Master"), Sartre comments: The reason why he called 
me that, I think, ie to make clear that he is speaking 
to the writer and not to the prestdent of a tribunal 
he does not wish to recognize. I am only "mattre" 
to the table waiters who know that I wrtte. The facet 
of the matter ts that de Gaulle ts answering the 
representative of the tribunal. Then Sartre analyzes 
the reasons why the government, which had originally 
given the tribunal an official assurance that its 
sessions could be held in France, has changed its 


attitude. Sartre sees the reasons as being American 
pressure and de Gaulle's desire not to involve the 
masses in his policy. He once again sets forth the 


tribunal's aims, announces that if it has to it will 
hold its sessions on a ship anchored outside French 
territorial limits, and concludes: Paradoxically, the 
trouble they are making for us lends Legtttmacy to our 
trtbunal, and shows besides, they are afratd of us. 

Not certainly of Bertrand Russell, who is ninety-four, 
nor of me, who am sixty-two, nor of our friends. If 
we were nothing but a dozen intellectual simpletons 
who were ridiculously clatming to set themselves up 

as judges, they would leave us tn peace. 


Why are they afraid of us? Because we are bringing 
up a problem--the problem of war crimes--whieh no 
Western government wants to see brought up; because 
they all want, onee again, to reserve the right to 
commtt them. 


67/467 


Opening Speech at the "International Tribunal against War 
Crimes in Vietnam," made on May 2, 1967, in Stockholm. 


a) Excerpts. "C'est aussi pour le peuple américain 
que nous luttons. . . ." (We're Also Fighting for the 


American People). Le Nouvel Observateur, May 10-16, 1967. 


b) Complete text in Tribunal Russell: Le Jugement de 
Stockholm (The Russell Tribunal: The Stockholm Judgment). 
Idées actuelles series, no. 147. Gallimard, [1967]. Pp. 
Bos. 


This volume, whose editing was directed by Arlette 
El Kaim, contains all the documents pertaining to the first 
session of the Russell Tribunal. In it there is also 
Sartre's stinging reply to the statements by the American 
secretary of state, Dean Rusk (who had said about the 
tribunal, in the company of newspapermen, that he did not 
ae to "play games with a ninety-four-year-old English- 
man"), 
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e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


Translated, together with a number of documents related 
to the Stockholm and Copenhagen sessions of the Russell 
diet iowuae al, sig 


-- John Duffett, ed. Agatnst the Crime of Silence. 
Proceedings of the Russell International War Crimes Tri- 
bunal, Stockholm and Copenhagen. Introduction by Bertrand 
Russell. Foreword by Ralph Schoenman. New York and London: 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation, 1968; Flanders, N.J.: 
O'Hare Books, 1968. 


Most of the translations are by Richard Miller and 
GMelstiede) IDPS i516 Contents of book as related to Sartre: 


-- Sartre to Dean Rusk (May 3, 1967) Die Looe 
-- De Gaulle to Sartre (April 19, 1967) 27-28 
-- Interview to Le Nouvel Observateur 29-36 
-- Jean-Paul Sartre concerning Dean Rusk Oa 3,7/ 
-- Jean-Paul Sartre: Inaugural Statement ho-s 


-- Verdict of the Stockholm Session (May 10, 1967), 
signed Jean-Paul Sartre, president of the 


Tribunal SHOV2 6) 
-- Opening Address to the Second Session, 

by Jean-Paul Sartre Bal SoA 7/ 
-- On Genocide SL2S26 


Volume with approximately the same contents: 


-- Peter Limqueco; Peter Weiss; and Ken Coates, eds. 
Prevent the Crime of Silence. Reports from the sessions 
of the Rusisel i international War Crimes! Tribunal, London, 
Stockholm, and Roskilde. Foreword by Noam Chomsky. London: 
MULE hema, Wie Penyeviain Pirese, IL yb, UWeowe ley Seaewmiees 


-- Inaugural Statement DO. SS57 
-- Summary and Verdict of the Stockholm Session LA toes 
So Oa Iein@eacls 350-65 


it WLS SSC, SAS FSGS Wesewin wlaS Cwest(eia, whic 
aims, and the limits of the tribunal, and undertakes 
to set forth frankly what [he thinks] about the questton 


Oy Whore hat been eaglled wea “Leg metimse.” . 5 5 tHe 
Russell Tribunal was born of this dual and econflieting 
recognttton: the judgments at Nuremberg made tt 


necessary to have an tnsttitutton to tnvesttgate and, tf 
need be, make judgments of war crimes; netther the 
world's governments nor its peoples are in a postttion 
at this time to ereate such an institution. ... We 
are powerless: that's what guarantees our tndependence, 


67/468 


"Douze hommes sans colére" (Twelve Unangry Men), interview 
by Serge Lafaurie. 
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a) Le Nouvel Observateur, May 24-30, 1967. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


Interview made after the first session of the 
Russell International War Crimes Tribunal, at the 
close of which it was unanimously concluded that the 
Americans are guilty of aggression in Vietnam, and that 
they have had recourse to "terrorist" bombings to 
break the people's will to resist. Sartre specifies 
that this unanimity wae not at all anttetpated, and 
proves it by recounting in detail the evolution of the 
debates. Speaking for himself, he says: What was 
important as far as I am coneerned was our going from 
the vague, already unbearable idea, "They're killing 
women, ehildren, and old people in Vietnam," to the 
preetse and odtous one, "They're dotng tt on purpose." 
He then refutes certain claims by the press about 
alleged disagreements within the tribunal, and 
announces the questions which will be taken up during 
the second session (see 67/478-67/481). 


NOTES: 


The conclusions reached by the first session of the 
Russell Tribunal were presented by Sartre during a press 
conference at the Mutualité on May 19, 1967 (see Le Monde, 
May 21-22, 1967). 


In his capacity as president of the Russell Tribunal, 
Sartre sent a telegram to Donald Duncan, defense witness 
for Captain Levy of the U.S. Army, who was court-martialed 
for having denounced American war crimes in Vietnam. This 
telegram offered to send the defense proofs presented before 
the tribunal and announced that a letter would follow (see 
Le Monde, May 28-29, 1967). 


There is a piece on the Russell Tribunal, signed by 
Sartre, in a June, 1967, Bulgarian periodical. 


On October 27, 1967, Sartre gave a lecture in Brussels 
under the auspices of the Free University Tribunal (see 
the report by Philippe Schittecatte, "Sartre expose les 
principes du tribunal sur les crimes de guerre au Vietnam" 
(Sartre Sets Forth the [Russell] Tribunal's Principles 
Concerning War Crimes in Vietnam), La Gauche [Brussels], 
November 4, 1967). 


67/469 


Introduction to the Roger Pic exhibition, "Photographies 
du Vietnam en guerre" (Photographs of Vietnam at War). 


a) Catalogue of the exhibition held on June 22-July 
27, 1967, Galerie du Passeur, 90, rue du Bac, Paris. 
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b) Selection in Le Nouvel Observateur, June 28-July 
Ls S67 


' e) Reprinted as the preface to Roger Pic. Au Coeur du 
Vietnam (In the Heart of Vietnam). Maspero, 1968. Pp. 2-3. 


; What ts fascinating here and now in this implacable 
mirror ts the constant affirmation of the future, like 
a rainbow arched above the present horror. .. 


These images are impertous, and we have to choose. 
This uneonquerable Vietnam is our ultimate freedom. 


This text was the inspiration of the composer Henri 
Tomasi's libretto for a symphonic poem entitled "Song 
of Vietnam," whose first performance was announced for 
December, 1969, at the Concerts PEE Che ILO wis) 


67/470 


"Jean-Paul Sartre," interview in Serbian by Komnen Becirovic. 
-- Nin/Poltttka (Belgrade), [July] 2, 1967. 


Subjects discussed: Israeli-Arab conflict, 
Vietnam, Russell Tribunal, alienation, Marxism, Georges 
Luk&aecs, Hegel, Dostoevsky, Socrates, DIRTY HANDS, 
eicue 


67/471 


Remarks at the meeting for Régis Debray at the Mutualité 
on May 30, 1967. 


a) Excerpts in Le Monde, June 1, 1967. 


b) Complete text put together by Jean-Claude Garot. 
"Dhéoricien en Bolivie!" (Theoretician in Bolivia) Le RievL pie 
(Seusecils), mo, 10 (duly, 1967), wo 23. 


e) Text identical to (b) but lacking a few lines at 
the beginning. "Le Crime monstrueux de Régis Debray" 
(The Monstrous Crime of Régis Debray). In Liberté pour 
Régis Debray (Freedom for Régis Debray). Brochure published 
by the Committee for the Support and Defense of Régis 
Debray, 59, rue Raymond-Losserand, Paris, RIWe , 


d) Text (ce). reprinted in Le Proeés de Régis Debray 
(The Trial of Régis Debray). Maspero, 1968. Pp. 7-10. 


Sartre maintains that Debray has been imprisoned 
just because he wrote his book, Revolutton in the 
Revotutton, whose main themes he summarizes, and that 
his alleged crime is nothing but amatter of opinion. 
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We ought to put pressure on our government, which 

has already aeted slightly although very ttimtdly, and 
on the Bolivian government, to demand the uneonditional 
release of Régis Debray. 


67/472 


“Vogliono assassinare Debray. Dobbiamo impedirlo"” (They 
Want to Assassinate Debray. We Ought to Stop It), interview 
by Adolfo Chiesi. 


a) Paese Sera (Rome), September 2, 1967. Text reprinted 
in the September 3, 1967, issue. 


b) Quoted in Le Monde, September 5, 1967. 


Interview on the Régis Debray trial. Sartre 
says that world public opinion should stop the Bolivian 
government from committing the crime it is getting 
ready to commit--assassinating Debray once the waves the 
affair has made have died down. He speaks of his rela- 
tions with Debray and compares his arrest to that of 
Georges Arnaud at the time of the Francis Jeanson 
GQwwesio, Mewes as Wiese C8 GLI 2 jeurnailise, eae wae 
reasons why he was arrested were that he saw the Latin 
Amertean sttuatton with great tntelligence and Luetdity 
and had a friendly relationship with Cuba. He is really 
being tried for his political views. 


67/473 


"Sartre e la De Beauvoir in memoria di Ilja Ehrenburg." 
(Sartre and de Beauvoir in Memory of Ilya Ehrenburg). 


-- L'Unitad, September 3, 1967. 


Short statement by Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir 
upon the death of Ilya Ehrenburg, which occurred on 
August 31, 1967. Here is the translation (from the 
French translation by Rybalka and Contat) in extenso: 


When the fiftteth anniversary of the Russian 
Revolutton ts about to be celebrated, it is profoundly 
sad to learn about the disappearance of a man who, day 
by day, was the passionate and Lucid witness of these 
fifty years whieh changed the world. 


We had been his friends sinee 1947, and wtth the 
passage of time, our ttes to him had become so close 
that his death moved us like a personal bereavement. 

We Loved his intelligence, courage, humor, and the 

charm of his ttred old face; and more than as a novelist 
and essayist, we admired him as what may in the full 
sense of the term be called a cultured man. But we 
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learned during our trtps to the U.S.S.R. that he stood 
for much more than that in the eyes of the Russian 
public, above all the young. In reality, perhaps his 
greatest mertt was to have known how to preserve ttll 
the end of hts days the friendship and eonfidence of 
the young. 


67/474 


"Il faut remplacer la démocratie parlementaire par la 
démocratie sociale" (Parliamentary Democracy Must Be 
Replaced by Social Democracy), talk with Francoise Gilles. 


-- Combat, September 8, 1967. 


This is a text retranscribed just as it was 
from an interview of not any great interest which 
Sartre granted Radio Luxembourg on the occasion of the 
coming release of the film, Le Mur, and which was 
broadcast by this station on September 7, 1967. The 
following are the subjects touched on: fascism in 
Greece; the need for armed struggle in Latin America; 
the role of the Russell Tribunal; the present situation 
in the United States; the need for a common program 
for the Left; the relationship of the Russian 
intellectuals; his own political stands (not a one of 
which he is sorry for); his determination not to 
take a stand on the Chinese Cultural Revolution in 
the absence of established information; the public's 
disaffection for the novel; and the fundamental flaws 
of parliamentary democracy. 


67/475 
Excerpt from a letter to Régis Debray. 
-- Le Monde, October 11, 1967. 


Writing to Régis Debray, whose trial is about 
to begin again in Camiri, Sartre certifies that as 
editor of Les Temps modernes, he sent him in 1963 
to keep a elose watch on what was happening in Latin 
America. 


Let us recall that in January, 1965, Les Temps 
modernes published Régis Debray's article, "Le 
Castrisme: a Longue Marche de 1'Amérique latine" 
(Castroism: Latin America's Long March). 


The November 21, 1967, Le Monde (p. 8) publishes 
this brief comment by Sartre on Régis Debray's 
condemnation: Everyone was expecting that thts 
iniquitous sentence would be the upshot of this 
grotesque trial. We should not give up the struggle 
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for his ltberation; but what must be repeated ts 

that tf in the years to come we are told that he ts 
dead, no matter what cause his death is attributed 

to we shall know and say tt was an assasstnatton. 


Press conference about the movie Le Mur (The Wall), at the 
Venice Festival on September 5, 1967. 


-- Jeune Cinéma, no. 25 (October, 1967), pp. 24-28. 


Sartre says that although he felt hesitant at 
first about the project to make a full-length feature 
from his short story, he subsequently let Serge Roullet 
convince him that it might be an interesting attempt. 
He says he is completely satisfied with the result. 

In answer to a question about the part he played in 
making the film, Sartre specifies that the dialogue 
may be considered his since (with the exceptton of 

two or three changes I approved of) it came completely 
from the short story, that he discussed the script 
with Serge Roullet, and that he consequently feels 
completely committed to Roullet's film. He's the 

one who made tt, but he made itt wtth my complete 
approval and wtth the opportunity he always gave me 

to Let him know about my erttictsms or objecttons 

or to make suggesttons. The theme of the movie, which 
differs from that of the short story, seems to Sartre 
to have clearly become time in relation to death. 


Sartre then gives some information about the 
circumstances in which he had written the short story, 
and explains what he wanted it to mean (gee 37/10) » 


A question about the possible analogy between 
youth movements at the time of the Spanish Civil War 
and the present admirers of the Chinese Red Guards 
leads Sartre to say: From a certain potnt of view, I 
ftnd much tdealtsm tn a young man who admtres the Red 
Guards--and I am using the word "idealism" in both 
tts good and bad sense. 


Sartre's comments are followed by an interview 
with Serge Roullet which gives useful information 
about his adaptation of the short story (see also 


67/477). 

(For the movie, see Appendix.) 

The dialogues and complete breakdown of the movie 
are published in L'Avant-Scéne Cinéma, no. 75 (November, 
1967), pp. 3=34. 

There is also a record which includes the dialogues 


and score of the movie, and which is published by Adés, 
L'Avant-Scéne series, 33 rpm. 
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"Jean-Paul Sartre parle du Mur." (Jean-Paul Sartre Talks 
about The Wall). 


-- Le Nouvel Observateur, November 1-7, 1967. 


What we have here are excerpts from the "radio- 
duplex" which Radio-Television Luxembourg set up on 
October 23, 1967, on the occasion of the simultaneous 
New York-Paris premiere of the movie The Wall anda 
during which Sartre, at the movie theater " Le Racine" 
answered questions from French and American students 
who had attended the screening at the same time. 
Sartre says in particular: The flaw tn the short 
story The Wall ts the general flaw in all writting: 
tt gives you something to think about, tt grips you 
if tts author has a itttle talent, but it Leaves you 
free. In other words, tt saves the reader from an 
experience. The movie makes you go through the 
expertence. In Roullet's film, you see people who do 
very little, who stmply feel thetr death, and you 
feel tt wtth them. You can't think anything about 
death by executton while you are watching the movte. 
All you should do ts feel the uneastness and even the 
anguish of it. 


Cy sae 


Déelaration @ la séance d'ouverture de la seconde sesston 

du trtbunal Russell le 20 novembre 1967 @ Roskilde (Danemark) 
(Statement Made at the Opening of the Second Session of 

the Russell Tribunal on November 20, 1967, in Roskilde 
(Denmark) ). 


a) In Arlette El Kaim, ed. Trtbunal Russell 2: Le 
Jugement final (Russell Tribunal 2: The Final Judgment). 


Publishing director: Jean-Paul Sartre. Idées actuelles 
series, no. 164. Gallimard, [1968]. Pp. 11-14. 
* Gallimard's publicity layouts include an original short 


presentation by Sartre (see especially Le Nouvel 
Observateur, June 26-July 2, 1968, p. 36). 


b) Italian text. In Il Ponte, no. 11 (November 30, 
Dee soo Te 


Jean-Paul Sartre: Inaugural Statement. 


~- In Against the Crime of Silence. Pp. 40-45. (See 
Si : 


Short statement in which Sartre lists the charges 


that the tribunal is going to have to consider during 
its second session. 
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"Le Génocide" (Genocide), interview by Serge Lafaurie. 
-- Le Nouvel Observateur, December 6-12, 1967. 


Sartre comments here on the verdict of the Russell 
Tribunal, which at the close of ats second session 
judged the Americans guilty of the crime of "senocide" 
in Vietnam. He summarizes the arguments made at Ros- 
kilde in justification of this verdict (see 67/480). 


67/480 
Le Génoeide (Genocide). 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 259 (December, 1967), pp. 
953-71. 


b) Reprinted in frtbunal Russell 2: Le Jugement 
final (Russell Tribunal 2: The Final Judgment). Pp. 349-68. 
(See 67/478.) 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 
On Genoetde. 


ti) With an introduction by Carl Oglesby, explaining 
how the text was written. Ii eR GoCvenS . Wis ives Tl (February, 


1968), 36-2. 


#2) Translated as Genocide. New Left Review, no. 48 
(March-April, 1968), pp. 13-25. 


t3) Ibtd. In London Bulletin (Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation), no. 5 (summer, 1968), pp. 79-81. 


t4) Reprinted in Jean-Paul Sartre. ON GENOCIDE. With 
a summary of the evidence and the judgments of the Inter- 
national War Crimes Tribunal by Arlette El Kaim-Sartre. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1968. Pp. 55-85. In both cloth 
and paperback. 


NOTE: A report on the second session of the International 
War Crimes Tribunal has been published under the title 
We Accuse! by the Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation. 


t6) Reprinted in Against the Crime of Sttlence. 
Pie SIPEG, (Sea 7 MoT.) 


At the end of the second session, which was held 
in Roskilde, near Copenhagen, from November 20 to 
December 1, 1967, the Russell Tribunal unanimously 
answered yes to the question, "Is the United States 
government guilty of the crime of genocide in respect 
to the Vietnamese people?" Sartre, as executive presi- 
dent of the tribunal, was given the responsibility 
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of drawing up a statement of the reasons for this ver- 
dict. His text was discussed and adopted by all the 
members of the tribunal. 


Although this text was written under the most 
restricted conditions (to draw it up, Sartre took time 
from the few hours of sleep left the members of the 
tribunal by its lengthy final sessions), it is never- 
theless one of the most striking ones he ever wrote. 
Using close reasoning, Sartre explains why the war the 
Americans are waging in Vietnam must be considered 
genocide, which he defines in this way: Thts present 
genocide, whtch ts the end result of the unequal de- 
velopment of soctettes, is total war being waged to 
the hilt by one side only and without the slightest 
reciprocity. He concludes: Thus the Vietnamese are 
ftghting for all men and the Amertcan forces against 
them all. And not at all figuratively or abstractly. 
And not stmply because genocide is a crtme in Vietnam 
whtech the rights of the world's peoples condemn, But 
because this genocidal blackmatl, basing itself on the 
blackmatl of atomte war, ts slowly spreading to the 
whole human spectes, and because thts crime being 
committed datly and openly ts making all of those who 
do not denounce tt the accomplices of those who are 
ecommttting tt, and tn order better to subjugate us, 
begins by degrading us. In thts, tmpertaltst genocide 
ean only radtcalize ttself: for the group they want to 
reach and terrorize, through the Vietnamese nation, 
ts the whole human group. 


On December 2, 1967, upon his return from Denmark, 


Sartre made a statement to the reporter Jean-Pierre Elkabach 
which was broadcast by France-Inter and in which he spoke 

of the session of the Russell Tribunal in Roskilde, Che 
Guevara's death, and Régis Debray's trial. 
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De Nuremberg & Stockholm (From Nuremberg to Stockholm). 


tion 


a) Trtcontinental (theoretical organ of the Organiza- 
for the Solidarity of the African, Asian, and Latin 


American Peoples, published in four languages in Havana, 
Paris, and Milan) , no. 3 (November-December, 1967), pp. 


lor 
1968) 


Reprinted in Trtcontinental, no. 1 (January-February, 
5 PRs Tol. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


This article, written before the second session 
of the Russell Tribunal, defines and summarizes the 
action taken by the tribunal and supports its legiti- 
macy. Conclusion: We have made a judgment for the 
masses--we men of the masses, and there ts no denying 
that we have made tt before the masses themselves 
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approved of it. But our judgment has not yet recetved 
tts truth: what we have to do now ts present tt, with 
tts motives and justifteattons, to the world's peoples. 
If they ratify it, tt will become their own and recetve 
whatever objectivity tt may have from them. Then we 
will know that we are completely legitimate, and that 
the masses, by giving thetr approval, are manifesting 

a more profound demand--the demand for the ereatton of 


a real trtbunal to try the war criminals. A tribunal 
which eomes from them and gives a jurtdteal ditmenston 
to thetr ethteal demands. A revoluttonary tribunal. 


L'Untversel stngulier (The Singular Universal), piece about 
Carlo Levi. 


Ga6 ( 


=- Galleria (Caltenissetta, Sicily). 7th Year, nos. 
May-December, 1967), pp. 256-58. 


The French text is followed by an Italian translation 


by Aldo Marcovecchio, L'universale singolare, pp. 259-60. 


67/NOTE 1. 


Sartre is an old friend of Carlo Levi, with whom 
he participated in numerous politico-cultural meetings. 
Here he pays tribute to him and at the same time 
defines in terms of him what he means by the singular 
untversal: 


That this man who ts so stngular should tell 
you--wtth that votece, those intonattons, those features 
and that atr of maltetous detachment which are his 
alone--about an ephemeral adventure he saw come to be 
and then dte out in an tnstant ts a stngularity ehosen 
by another singularity. Yet at the same time Rome is 
there, all of tt, opaque and present--lived in tts 
indecomposable totality. 


But "nature" and "culture" are indistingutshable, 
and the project of writing cannot be distinguished 
from the project of being a man. For Levi, betng 
himself means making himself a singular universal; 
writting means communtcating the ineommunicable, 
stngular universality. What this means its that in his 
writting he has bound himself into the selfsame knot 
of eontradtettons which his life expresses, and which 
Merleau-Ponty once desertbed in these terms: "Our 
bodtes are enmeshed in the fabrie of the world but the 
world ts made from the stuff of my body." 


On April 10, 1967, Sartre participated in a meeting in 


support of Hugo Blanco which was organized at the Mutualité 


pelle 


67/NOTE h. 


by the French Committee for Solidarity with the Victims of 
Repression in Peru (see the account of the meeting in 
Solidarité Pérou, no. 6 [May, 1967]). He subsequently 
signed two telegrams to the Peruvian president, F. Belaunde 
Terry, one concerning the disappearance of Enrique Amaya 
Quintana (see Le Monde, July 5, 1967, p. 5), the other 
protesting the condemnation of Hugo Blanco (see Le Monde, 
Oepeocie M3, MOG, jae Ba 


In another connection, a text addressed to the 
Venezuelan president, Raul Leoni, and signed by Sartre, 
Simone de Beauvoir, Alfred Kastler, Daniel Mayer and Jean 
Dresch expresses concern over the "disappearances" and 
"suicides" of a sizable number of militants of the Vene- 
zuelan Left (see Le Monde, July 23-24, 1967, p. 4). 


67/NOTE 2. 


Jacques L. Salvan, in the preface to his The Seandalous 
Ghost: Sartre's Existenttalism as Related to Vitaltsem, 
Humanism, Mystietsm, Marxism (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1967), reports the terms of a discussion 
that he had with Sartre in 1951 and that he published in 
a student magazine of the time. Sartre says in particular: 
-- I don't have anything against Bergson. I only eritictze 
him for thinking in the language of things. How ean his 
interaction of "states of consetousness" or his "deep- 
seated self" ereate freedom? What does he mean by his 
"duration! ? 

-- I don't have anything against mysttctsm except that tt 
ts seeking beyond consctousness a unity which does not 
exist. 

=-- © think that form is important only in relation to 
demonstration. 


67/NOTEH 3. 


A volume including Sartre's chief plays (THE FLIES, 
Isa] WICC MUONRIS < WNISUD) UKE SMKGUNITO Nh; Le) RTO SUE IE IE UNI THE DEVIL AND THE 
GOOD LORD, NEKRASSOV, and THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA) was 
published in 1967 by “Isskustvo" publishers in Moscow, in 
a translation by S. I. Velikovskii and with a printing of 
15,000 copies. It is to be noted that this time the title 
of THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE is translated literally,and 
that NEKRASSOV is translated as "It's Nothing But the 
WSOC al 4 


67/NOTE 4. 


The volume Dramata (Prague: Orbis, 1967) gives 
Antonin J. Liehm's Czech translation of THE VICTORS, DIRTY 
HANDS, and THE TROJAN WOMEN. It includes a preface by 
Sartre to DIRTY HANDS (pp. 75-77) and a postscript by 


Seif 
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Milan Kundera on Sartre's plays (pp. 284-95), and reprints 
the comments Sartre made about THE TROJAN WOMEN in Bref 
{see 65/415). 


67/NOTE 5. 


A communiqué signed by Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, 
Jean-Louis Barrault, Marguerite Duras, Nathalie Sarraute, 
etc., celebrates the fourteenth anniversary of the attack 
on the barracks at Moncada by Fidel Castro and his com- 
panions on July 26, 1953, and renews in this connection 
the signers' solidarity with the Cuban Revolution, "as 
threatened and as full of hope as on its first day.” 
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"L'Intellectuel face & la révolution" (The Intellectual 
Confronts Revolution), comments gathered by Jean-Claude 
Garot. 


a) Le Point (Brussels), no. 13 (January, 1968), pp. 
Lal 


b) Excerpts. “Jean-Paul Sartre, que pensez-vous de 
la Chine, Russie, Cuba?" (Jean-Paul Sartre, What Do You 
Think about China, Russia, Cuba?). La Gazette de Lausanne, 
January 20-21, 1968. 


Inteltleetuals and Revolution, translated by Bruce Rice. 
-~- Ramparts, IX, no. 6 (December, 1970), 52-55. 


Long interview which has the interest of giving 
the theoretical political positions Sartre held some 
time prior to the events of May in France and the 

G Russian intervention in Czechoslovakia. 


Sartre begins by giving a general definition of 
the intellectual as singular untversal, whose job, in 
virtue of the demand for rationality and universality 
which make an intellectual of him, is always to take 
the most radical stand, and thus to back the stand of 
the least favored, who in principle embody the 
universality to be conquered. Yet radicalism runs 
the risk of becoming "“leftism" (that is, the demand 
for tmmediate. and instantaneous realization of the 
universal). The two checks on the leftist temptation 
are the demand for truth, which requires constant 
evaluation of the fteld of posstbtitttes, and the 
contradiction peculiar to the intellectual, who must 
be both disciplined and critical in respect to the 
party representing the demand for universality. 
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Turning next to concrete political options, 
Sartre says that as an intellectual he cannot possibly 
declare himself for or against the Chinese, and this 


for one reason only: everything I've read so far about 
the question has not given me any satisfactory untversal 
understanding. (He mentions in this connection an 


article by Pierre Verstraeten, as well as the analyses 
made in the Marxist-Leninist Notebooks, which are 
admirable, but in the strtct senee without foundation. ) 
In respect to the U.S.S.R., he says there is need for 

a critique which does not go so far as breaking the tie 
of dialectical loyalty. Here he refers to the positions 
André Gorz set forth in his Dtffteult Socialism. As 
far as Cuba is concerned, Sartre shows that the 
Castroist strategy is completely valid for Latin 
America but inapplicable to Europe, to whom it does, 
however, offer an example of radicalizatton. 


The intellectual's main job in the developed 
eountries of the West is to do the work of critical 
analysis. His role is not to make statements on the 
level of prectse programmatte objectives but to set 
forth their prinetples. In this office, Sartre re- 
peats that works like those of Gorz are indispensible. 
The primary objective in France should be to unite 
the Left around a common program. 


In conclusion, Sartre says that a revolutionary 
situation can be created by an electoral victory for 
the Left, because American imperialism no longer 
tolerates even peaceful reforms, as is shown by the 
example of Greece. 


Correspondence (reply to a letter from Francis Jeanson). 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 260 (January, 1968), pp. 
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After October, 1967, Francis Jeanson's name 
disappeared from the list of managing editors of 
Les Temps modernes. Ina letter to Sartre, Jeanson 
gives his reasons for having for some time neglected 
his functions within the review: his activities as 
a cultural director in Burgundy have taken up all 
this time. Sartre acknowledges, in a few lines, 
Jeanson's resignation. 


Interview on the occasion of the Havana conference on 
culture in January, 1968. 
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a) Granma (Havana), [January], 1968. Text we did not 
GOs Wiki, sje) qlee: peal far ienil 


b) Excerpts translated from the Spanish. In, 
especially, La Votx ouvrtére (Geneva), January 12, 1968. 


Sartre had accepted the Cuban government's 
invitation to participate in a conference on culture 
which was held in Havana in January, 1968. Shortly 
before he was to leave for Cuba, he was afflicted with 
a painful arterial ailment which compelled him to 
give up the trip. 


A Granma writer interviewed him at length by 
telephone, and Sartre affirmed his complete agreement 
with the objectives of the cultural conference, 
expressed his wish that a representative of the Third 
World be chosen to preside over it, and added, 
especially, the following: JI think that at the present 
time, tt ts in Vietnam, Cuba, and Latin America that 
a European's own fate ts at stake. A great part of 
the interview concerns the war in Vietnam and the role 
of the Russell Tribunal (these are the passages 
reprinted in La Votx ouvrtére). 


Let us point out that many intellectuals gathered 
in Havana took Sartre's illness to be a pretext. The 
insistent rumor was that Sartre had not come to the 
cultural conference because he had reservations about 
the new course of the Cuban Revolution and was afraid, 
after the stand he had taken shortly before the Six- 
Day War (see 67/462), to confront the intellectuals 
from the Arab countries, 
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Message (to the Havana cultural conference). 
-- Granma (weekly review) (Havana), January 21, 1968. 


This message, addressed to the minister of 
culture, explains why Sartre cannot attend the cul- 
tural conference and expresses his unqualified support 
for it. Sartre says especially: I would have ltked 
to question myself before the delegates and ask myself 
with thetr help whether our culture--which was de- 
testable and noxtous when tt was tmposed by force-- 
could not, now that a free cultural exchange between 
soveretgn and equal nattons is being established, be 
seen tn tts proper place, without overestimation or 
underestimatton, as a modest yet perhaps effecttve 
means the liberated nations should make use of and 
surpass as they go toward their own eultural and 
revolutionary fulfillment. 
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Text about Héléne de Beauvoir. 


a) Catalogue for an exhibition at "Les Nouvelles 
Images" Gallery, The Hague, 1968. 


b) Catalogue for an exhibition at the Nantenshi 
Gallery, Tokyo, from February 5 to 15, 1968. 


This short text, which has been communicated to 
us by Takeshi Ebisaka, deals with the paintings and 
engravings of Simone de Beauvoir's sister. It ends 
this way: Just as in a poem the words serve only to 
surround the silence, offering the reader what they 
do not say, in Héléne de Beauvoir's works, the colors 
and the forms are just the other side of an absence: 
that of the world she makes exiet by not representing 
Diva 


For the text Déterminatton et ltberté 
(Determinism and Freedom), which appeared in Fesais 
(Bordeaux), nos. 2-3 [(spring, 1968)], see 64/407 
eyarel Wels I. 
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"Vietnam stavio Ameriku na techku istoriisku probu" 
(Vietnam Has Put America to a Difficult Historical Test), 
interview by Aleksandar Prilia. 


-- Politika-Ekspres, [April] 9, 1968. Excerpts in 
Polittka, same date. 


During a stay in Dubrovnik in April, 1968, Sartre 
and Simone de Beauvoir conferred with Vladimir Dedijer 
about the actions the Russell Tribunal might take and, 
on April 8, talked to a group of students from 
Ljubliana. An article published in Poltttka-Ekspres 
for April 2 ("Sudu pune ruke tuzhbi" (The Tribunal 
Has Cards on the Table)) points out that the tribunal 
could meet in Bokhin in Yugoslavia to tackle the 
following problems: apartheid in South Africa, repres- 
sion in Angola and Greece, the Kurd question, and the 
return to the Arab countries of the territories 
occupied by Israel. 


In the interview listed above, Sartre replies 
to questions about Vietnam and the assassination of 
Martin Luther King. He thinks that there are two 
Americas, and that the American government is the 
world's most conservative. In a second part, Sartre 
says he thinks the positions developed in WHAT IS 
LITERATURE? are still valid and that he is on the side 
of the young in their conflict with the preceding 
generations. 
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"Le Théatre de A jusqu'aé Z: Jean-Paul Sartre" (Theater 
from A to Z: Jean-Paul Sartre), interview by Paul-Louis 
Mignon. 


-- L'Avant-Seéne Théatre, nos. 402-3 (special issue on 
Sartre) (May 1-15, 1968), pp. 33-34. 


Short interview giving lots of original 
information: Sartre mentions a "Horatio Coclés" 
he wrote when he was thirteen and an "Epiméthée" 
he wrote later. He also goes back to BARIONA, THE 
FLIES, NO EXIT, and other plays. 


The same issue of L'Avant-Seéne Thé@tre includes 
the complete text of THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE and 
THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD and provides extensive 
documentation: a complete analysis of the plays; 
chronology, bibliography, testimonies (especially one 
by Robert Chandeau, who was Sartre's student in 
1935-36); excerpts from criticisms; photographs; 
reproductions of playbills; ete. The whole thing is 
well conceived but includes many errors in dates 
and details. 


INTERVIEWS IN RELATION TO THE EVENTS OF MAY-JUNE, 1968 
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Interview by Francoise Gilles on the student rebellion, 
broadcast by Radio Luxembourg on Sunday, May 12, 1968. 


a) The text of this interview was circulated in Paris 
during the days of May in the form of a tract published 
ene elas sis ihe ls (National Union of French Students). 


: b) Short quotation in Le Journal du Ditmanehe, May 19, 
1968. 


e) Excerpt on record. "Les Journées de mai 
1968 par les journalistes de Radio-Television-Luxembourg" 
(The Days of May, 1968, according to the Belgian Radio- 
Television Newsmen). Philips, B77757 L. (We thank R.T.L. 
for having sent us the complete recording of this inter- 
view.) 


The May Movement has sometimes been described 
as a "Sartrian" revolution, and it has been said 
that it was "“structuralism's death warrant" (see 
Epistémon, Ces idées quit ont ébranlé la France 
(These Ideas Which Shook France) [Fayard, 1968], 

p. 76). “How was it possible for a riot to produce, 
in the brief space of a springtime, this sudden 
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flowering? There is no need to look to Marx and 
Marcuse for an answer. The effects of it were 
prophesied eight years ago by a philosopher whom 
structuralism buried a little too soon. .. . Sartre 
took his stand immediately and on the fundamental 
issues with the students. .. . He understood the 
situation of May, 1968, from within the movement, 
because he had already described this process in 1960 
in CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON.” The same author 
said in an interview: "Sartre first described in his 
book the passive and anonymous forms of individual 
Alienatwon= ot his li sewhet) hel calelcm thems mace aco —ainien Li 
and then he showed how a group introduces negation 

into history and shapes itself (instead of being 
shaped), invents itself by breaking with this passive 
and anonymous society that an American sociologist 
called ‘the lonely crowd.' The students who sparked 
the outbreak of the revolution of the spring of 1968 
were shaped by, if not this second Sartrian philosophy, 
at least a dialectical philosophy of history. May ‘ 
of 1968 is the historical upsurge of a 'wild-flowering' 
force of negation. It is the inroad of a 'Sartrian' 
freedom, not that of the isolated individual but the 
creative freedom of groups" (Le Monde, November 30, 


1968). 


Although it is obviously absurd to put struc- 
turalism--which aims to be no more than a methodology 
of the human sciences--and an explosion of the class 
struggle on the same plane, it is nonetheless true 
that the events of May-June, 1968, gave a new 
relevance to Sartre's conception of history, and 
that the descriptions in CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL 
REASON provide the best tools for understanding these 
events, Yet it must be noted that none of the many 
French works devoted to the days of May applied, as 
far as we know, Sartre's method and terminology to 
the study of this historical crisis. It should also 
be noted that the students involved who were asked 
about the authors who had influenced them cited Karl 
Marx, Leon Trotsky, and Rosa Luxemburg, or Fidel 
Castro and Che Guevara, more frequently than Sartre 
(or, moreover, Herbert Marcuse ... ). Let us point 
out in this connection Daniel Cohn-Bendit's statement: 
"They wanted to chuck us Marcuse as our model. Joke. 
None of us read Marcuse. Some read Marx, of course, 
maybe Bakunin and, among contemporary authors, Althusser, 
Mao, Guevara, Lefebvre. Almost all the political 
militants of the March 22 Movement read Sartre. But 
there isn't any author who can be taken to be the 
inspiration of the movement" (The Student Revolt: 

The Leaders Speak, Seuil edition, p. 70; see 68/489). 


Right after the first days of serious confronta- 
tions between the students and the police in the Latin 
Quarter, Sartre published (along with Simone de 
Beauvoir, Colette Audry, Michel Leiris, and Daniel 
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Guérin) a statement calling upon "all workers and 
intellectuals to give moral and material support to 
the struggle started by the students and professors' 
(see Le Monde, May 8, 1968, p. 11). On the eve of 
May 10, a manifesto was published which bore the 
signatures of (among others) Sartre, Maurice Blanchot, 
André Gorz, Pierre Klossowski, Jacques Lacan, Henri 
Lefebvre, Georges Michel, and Maurice Nadeau, and 
WihOsie Mesh ence ds sas hollows: 


"The solidarity which we here affirm with the 
worldwide student movement--this movement which has 
just suddenly shaken, in some striking hours, the 
so-called good society so perfectly embodied in the 
French world--is first of all an answer to the lies 
by means of which all our institutions and (with few 
exceptions) all our political organizations, all (with 
almost no exceptions) our agencies of the press and 
communications, have tried for a month to change this 
movement, distort its meaning, or even make it 
laughable. 


"Tt is scandalous not to recognize what is 
seeking expression and is at stake in this movement: 
the wish to escape, in every way, an order which is 
alien but so strongly structured and integrated that 
mere confrontation always risks being co-opted by it. 
And.it is scandalous not to understand that the violence 
which certain forms of this movement are reproached 
with is their response to the enormous violence which 
serves to protect and preserve most of today's 
societies, and which is simply being revealed by the 
savagery of the police. 


"It is this scandal that we mean to denounce 
without further delay, and we mean at the same time to 
affirm that it is of capital and perhaps decisive 
importance that the student movement, without making 
any promises and, on the contrary, refusing any 
premature commitments, oppose and keep on opposing 
the Establishment with a power of refusal which we 
believe is capable of opening up a future" (Le Monde, 
May 10, 1968). 


Finally, on Sunday, May 12, Radio Luxembourg 
proadcast an interview during which Sartre, following 
the "night at the rue Gay-Lussac barricades," said 
particularly: These young people do not want their 
fathers' future, that is to say our own, a future 
whitch has proved we were cowardly men worn out, 
exhausted, and used up by our complete obedience, 
completely victims of a elosed system which locks 
tn on the worker from the moment he ts old enough to 
work. . . . Violence its the only thing that's left, 
no matter what the regtme, to students who have not 
yet become a part of the system that their fathers 
fashioned for them and who do not want to. In other 
words, they do not want concesstons, they do not 
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want people to arrange things, to satisfy some minor 
elatm of theirs tn order actually to wedge them in and 
make them go through channels. . .. The only way 
they can relate to that universtty ts to break tt, 
and the only way to break it te to go down into the 
streets. . .. In our used-up Western countrtes, the 
only power to challenge on the Left ts made up of 
students and, soon I hope, of all the young. This 
power to challenge ts violent because at bottom the 
Left ts violent, and tt cannot be otherwise because 
people are doing violence to it. . .. A tratt that's 
common to the young ts that we have made them every- 
where a bankrupt society. Thetr real problem ts to 
find a way to attune thetr ftght to the working 
elasses', for even though the motivations differ, the 
fight ts the same. ... At present tt ts up to the 
students, as they, however, are perfectly aware, to 
dectde what form their struggle ts to take. It 

isn't up to us to gtve them our advice, for even tf 
we have protested all our lives, we're always just 

a little compromised by thts soctety we've made. 
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"L'Imagination au pouvoir: Entretien de Jean-Paul Sartre 
avec Daniel Cohn-Bendit" (Put Imagination in Power: Jean- 
Paul Sartre Questions Daniel Cohn-Bendit). (Text trans- 
eribed by Serge Lafaurie.) 


a) Le Nouvel Observateur, special supplement, May 20, 
1968. 


This supplement was sold only in Paris. 
b) Excerpts in Le Monde, May 22, 1968. 


ec) Reprinted in Jacques Sauvageot; Alain Geismar; 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit; and Jean-Pierre Duteuil, La Révolte 
étudiante: Les Antmateurs parlent (The Student Revolt: 
The Leaders Speak). Seuil, [1968]. Pp. 86-97. 


"Jean-Paul Sartre Talks to Danny the Red," or “Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit Interviewed by Jean-Paul Sartre." 


1) "Jean-Paul Sartre Talks to Danny the Red." Atlas, 
RWI, WO. 1 (away, WISS), 22. 


t2) “Daniel Cohn-Bendit Interviewed by Jean-Paul 
Sartre," translated by B. R. Brewster. In The French 
Student Revolt. New York: Hill and Wang, 1968. Pp. 73-83. 


Sartre's conclusion is omitted from this volume. 
It reads as follows: What is interesting about your 
aetton is that tt ts putting tmaginattion in power. 
You have a limtted tmaginatton, just like everyone 
else, but you have a lot more ideas than your elders. 
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We were educated in such a way that we have a prectse 
tdea of what is posstble and what is not. A professor 
will say, "Get rid of exams? Never. You ean ehange 
them, but you can't get rid of them!" Why? Because 
he has been taking exams for half his life. 


The working elass has often imagined new ways 
of struggling, but always in relation to the precise 
sttuatton it found itself in. In 1936 it invented 
the occupation of the factories beeause that was the 
only weapon it had to consolidate and exploit its 
vtetory at the polls. You have a much more fertile 
imagination, as the slogans we are reading on the 
Sorbonne walls show. Something has eome out of you 
which is confounding, shaking up, rejeeting every- 
thing which made our society what it ts today. It's 
what I would eall an extension of the fteld of 
posstbilittes. 


Sartre's constant attitude throughout those days 
in May was to throw the weight of his notoriety behind 
the students and to avoid giving advice which he 
thought they could very well do without. This talk 
with the man Jean Genet called the "genius bourgeois- 
bugger" is so characteristic in this respect that 


someone could write: "Sartre becomes, in Cohn- 
Bendit's presence, a modest interviewer for the 
"Nouvel Observateur'" (Philippe Labro, Ce n'est qu'un 


début (This Is Only the Beginning ), Edition Spéciale 
series, no. 2 [Editions et Publications Premiéres, 
1968], p. 30). The talk helped a lot to show a section 
of public opinion that Cohn-Bendit, far from being 

the muddle-headed, ruddy-complexioned agitator por- 
trayed by the big papers of all stripes, was a 
conscientious militant capable of analyzing events 

with coolness and lucidity. 


Let us point out that there was a rumor running 
around Paris that the talk was made up out of the 
whole cloth because both Sartre and Cohn-Bendit had 
refused to meet. We need not say that this rumor was 
completely unfounded. 
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Statements made to the students in the main amphitheater 
of the occupied Sorbonne on May 20, 1968. 


a} Quotations in Michel Legris's report. "M. 
Jean-Paul Sartre & la Sorbonne: Pour l'association du 
socialisme et de la liberté" (M. Jean-Paul Sartre at the 
Sorbonne: For the Association of Socialism and Liberty). 
Le Monde, May 22, 1968. Excerpts in Lucien Rioux and René 
Blackmann. L'’Exploston de mat (The May Explosion). 


Laffont, 1968. Pp. 346-48. 
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b) The complete text of Sartre's statements was, it 


seems, disseminated in Paris as a tract. 


ec) A complete translation of this text was published 


in the Yugoslav newspaper Polttika in June, 1968 (exact 
date not yet determined). 
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The announcement in the Latin Quarter that Sartre 
had come to show his wholehearted support for the 
occupation of the Sorbonne drew quite a crowd. Ina 
lecture hall filled to overflowing where a great many 
students and curiosity-seekers had been unable to find 
a place to sit down, Sartre answered the many questions 
of an audience which began by being noisy but soon 
established its own rules for keeping order. He said 
especially: Cohn-Bendit ts keeping the movement on 
the right level of confrontation where it ought to 
stay. It is obvious that the strikes taking place 
now sprang from the student upristng. We Co AP 2 
(General Federation of Labor) has adopted a "me too" 
posttton. It had to follow the movement in order to 
reach it. It wanted more than anything else to avoid 
this wild-flowering democracy that you've created and 
that ts upsetting all our instituttons. Because the 
C.G.T. ts an institution. What ie being formed is a 
new conception of a soctety based on full democracy, 

a linking up of soctalism and Itberty. 


On June 15, Sartre also took part along with 
student militants in a debate held at the Cité 
Universitaire (see Le Monde, June 29, 1968). 


"Les Bastilles de Raymond Aron" (Raymond Aron's Bastilles), 
remarks gathered by Serge Lafaurie, 


a) Le Nouvel Observateur, June 19-25, 1968. 
b}) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


Talking about the shift in public opinion against 
the students after the violent demonstrations at the 
beginning of June, Sartre insists on the fact that 
student violence is counter-vtolence in response to 
police provocation. What has to be explained to people 
ts that "uneontrolled" violence has a meantng, that 
it does not express a destre for disorder but the 
yearning for a different order, Sartre then makes a 
general criticism of the traditional concept of teach- 
ing, refers to his own experience as a student and then 
as a professor at Laon and the Lycée Pasteur, and 
makes repeated personal attacks on Raymond Aron (I'21 
be willing to bet that Raymond Aron never protested, 
and that's why in my judgment he isn't worthy of 
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being a professor). Let us point out this definition: 
A man ts nothing tf he isn't a contester. But he 

ought to be loyal to something too. To me that's 

what an tntellectual ts: someone who's loyal to a 
political and soctal order but never stops contesting 
tt. Of course his contestation and his loyalty will 
contradict each other. But that's good. It's a fruit- 
ful contradiction. When there's loyalty without 
contestation, that's no good. You're not a free man 
any more, 


"L'Idée neuve de mai 1968" (What Was New about May, 1968), 
remarks gathered by Serge Lafaurie. 
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a) Le Nouvel Observateur, June 26-July 2, 1968. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


Sequel to the preceding interview, made after 
the first round of elections. Sartre draws the moral 
of the failure of the May Movement. (In a way the 
movement dtd tn fact fatl. But tt only fatled for 
those who thought the revolution was at hand, that 
the workers were gotng to go all the way with the 
students, that the aetion which began at Nanterre 
and the Sorbonne would lead to a soetal and economte 
apocalypse which would bring about not only the 
downfall of the regtme but the overthrow of the 
capttalist system. That was a dream.) He notes that 
he took part in a debate with students at the Cité 
Universitaire and says that it should be possible to 
transcend the conflict between those who want to impose 
a “critical university" and those who claim it is 
impossible to establish such a university in a 
capitalist society by means of the theory of 
"revolutionary reformism" André Gorz developed. 


Replying to the Communists' arguments against 
the student movement, Sartre says: What the young 
revolutionaries, bourgeots or not, are demanding ts 
not anarchy but very prectsely democracy, a true 
soetalist democracy which so far has not been 
established anywhere. . . . What I condemn everyone 
who insulted the students for ts not having seen that 
they were making a new demand, the demand for 
sovereignty. 


"Die Revolution kommt wieder nach Deutschland" (The 
Revolution Returns to Germany), interview by Gustav Stern, 
Georg Wolff, and Dieter Wild. 
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a) Der Spiegel (Hamburg), July 15, 1968, pp. GisaGs. 


A slight mistake in translation involved’a reversal 
of the order of events in a passage in which Sartre recalls 
the Popular Front of 1936. L'Humantté (July 18, 1968) 
took advantage of it to accuse Sartre of ME S@ pay Al sys sey at al 
well-known facts" (see "Jean-Paul Sartre et le Front 
populaire"” (Jean-Paul Sartre and the Popular Front), Le 
Monde, July 21-22, 1968), 


b) Excerpts. "J.-P. Sartre: Le Parti communiste a 
trahi la révolution de mai" (J.-P. Sartre: The Communist 
Party Has Betrayed the May Revolution). Le Monde, July 16, 


1968. 


e) Complete French version. In LES COMMUNISTES ONT 
PEUR DE LA REVOLUTION (Communists Are Afraid of Revolu- 
iioa, wa, (-s2, (See 69/502. } 


d) Reprinted as Les Communistes ont peur de La 
révolutton. In SITUATIONS, VIII. 


"Communists Are Afraid of Revolution: Two Interviews," 
translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


So Wie), I, ime, 1 (cmc, WSS) 5 jp, Bilode 


This interview, which was done after the second 
round of elections had resulted in a strengthening of 
the Gaullist majority, marks an obvious toughening of 
Sartre's judgment of the Communist Party's attitude 
during the events of May. He holds the organizations 
of the "political" Left responsible for the failure 
of the "social" Left which rose up in May: It went 
as far as tt eould go and was finally defeated only 
because its "representattves" decetved tt. Sartre 
concentrates his attack on the P.C. (Communist 
Party): I think that in this ertsis the Communist 
Party adopted an attitude whtch was in no way 
revoluttonary or even, tn fact, reformist. According 
to him the Communists resigned themselves in advance 
to the Left's losing the elections because they did 
not want at any prtce to setze power, This attitude 
is explained both by their fear of having to shoulder 
responsibility for an economic crisis in case the 
Gaullists fell from power, and by the Stalinist line, 
laid down since 1945, forbidding them to challenge, 
Widisrenwyeda 2) SxavPeilwlwial oval, Wine Clay Saori Gar agiic) Fresedlel met 
UIpcibeeeadiuiay. 


Sartre also shows that the events in France 
disconfirmed Herbert Marcuse's revolutionary pessimism, 
produced an trreversible politicization of the young, 
and established ties between students and workers 
within the action committees; and that finally the 
gains made by the workers broke the equilibrium of 
the French economy. Speaking of political perspectives 
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for the future, he says: JI am convinced that all the 
present leaders of the Left will no longer mean any- 
thing in ten years, and I don't see what danger there 
would be in establishing a revolutionary movement 
independent of the P.C. and its Left. I even think 
that this is inevitable and the only thing that can 
"unstop" the P.C.'s polities by letting the real 
revolutionaries who are left make themselves heard 
and give the party a new direction. 


You will notice that the radical stands Sartre 
took during and after the events of May correspond 
on the whole to those of what is called the "leftist" 
tendency of the revolutionary movement, and that since 
1956 he has never, it seems, been farther from the 
Communist Party than he is now. 
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"I Communisti hanno paura della rivoluzione?" (Are the 
Communists Afraid of Revolution?), discussion with Italian 
students, 


-- L'Espresso (Milan), August 25, 1968. 


In this discussion, which took place in July, 
1968, in Bologna, Sartre explains the events of 
May, 1968, and interprets them from the student 
point of view. 
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"Sartre sulla Mostra di Venezia" (Sartre on the Venice 
Film Festival), round-table discussion with Alfredo Angeli, 
Roberto Faenza, Ugo Gregoretti, and Franco Solinas. 


-- Paese Sera (Rome), August 21, 1968. 


Before the opening of the 1968 Venice Film 
Festival, a strong movement against it developed in 
Italy. The newspaper Paese Sera and the A.N.A.C. 
(National Association of Italian Filmmakers) organized 
a round-table discussion among Sartre and four young 
filmmakers which was aimed at making known the view 
of the active minority who were against the festival 
Bsoel sligisy Glaw(ercigiee, ibwisleat (sla iseal jal, 


During the discussion, Sartre says he agrees 
completely with the document published by the A.N.A.C. 
The document demanded a total reform of the Venice 
Film Festival and of the structure of the film industry. 
So Sartre lines up with the challengers’ most radical 
DORM cL SiMs EhaGl Cems Opie wee elie SGillimiimegieia wee 
competitive world festivals in favor of meetings 
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which would let film professionals and critics develop 
a common policy in terms of the requirements of a 
culture open to the masses. He says especially: 

In fact, I have always as a matter of prinetple been 
against all festivals and awards, whether they be 
literary awards or film awards like those in Venice 

or Cannes; for tt's the consumers who are betng mantpu- 
lated through these awards. Similarly, Sartre thinks 
the competitive festivals of the Eastern countries are 
a symptom of a reformism which te no longer revolu- 

Epo menopia I SEmyiSieriewioid aes Shi) wee pip ele ab ip c= otal yg 
meaningless, because it has a commercial, and thus 
quantitative, rather than a qualitative, that is 
cultural, origin. Sartre rejects the argument that 

the festivals help noncommercial films become known, 
and he cites the example of The Wall, which was shown 
in Venice and nevertheless had great difficulty getting 
shown in France. 


ING SRS Gis) Ciclidetsim is Cemeckiec, SEs Says 
particularly: TI think for example that the erttics' 
funetton should be solely explanatory and informative, 
and that they ought not to express value judgments, 
for that ts up to the movte-gotng masses. Festival 
juries are only super-critics and therefore represent 
just the opposite of what culture could be. . 

That's why I see no reason at all to keep holding 
festivals. It's the ftlms which don't win the awards, 
moreover, whtch are usually the most interesting. 

And Sartre takes Luis Bufuel's Belle de jour, which 

had won an award the year before at Venice, as an 
example: a very bad ftlm by an excellent filmmaker who 
had no suecess with the two or three very beautiful 
films he made (from French translation by Rybalka and 
Contat) 


After having said that he approves of the idea 
of the state considering movies a public service, 
Sartre says he does not understand the attitude of 
filmmakers like Francois Truffaut, who boycotted the 
Cannes Festival, but are, on the other hand, support- 
ing the Venice one. 


"Jean-Paul Sartre sui fatti di Praga" (Jean-Paul Sartre's 
View of What Happened in Prague), interview by Oretta 
Bongarzoni (on the Russian intervention in Czechoslovakia). 


"Crisis and Hope, 


a) Paese Sera (Rome), August 25, 1968. 
b) Quoted in Le Monde, August 27, 1968. 


Wesiclerspitisis 
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-— Phe Natton, September 30, 1968, p. 297. 


Sartre had had high hopes for what was called 
“the Prague spring." In April, 1968, he had given a 
long interview on Czech television. He heard the news 
of the Russian invasion in Rome, and immediately de- 
nounced it in an interview in the Communist newspaper 
Paese Sera. Iam a member of the tnternattonal trtbunal 
whieh Bertrand Russell established. I do not know what 
aetton we'll take, but I think this ts elearly a ease 
of aggresston, of what ts called in tnternattonal law 
a@ war ertme. ... It ts because I deeply respect 
the history of the Sovtet Unton and am anything but an 
anti-Communist that I feel tt ts my duty to condemn 
without reservatton tts invasion of Czechoslovakia. 


After having approved of the stands that the 
Italian and French Communist parties have taken on the 
Czechoslovakian affair, and then recalled the contra- 
dictions between a socialist economy and a bureaucratic 
management in the U.S.S.R., Sartre goes on to consider 
the role of intellectuals and students as well as the 
attitude of the P.C.F. (French Communist Party), which 
betrayed the May Movement in France but denounced, on 
the other hand, the Russian intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia. I'd say we're dealing wtth two contradictory 
attitudes, In Franee ten mtllton people wanted revo- 
Lutton, but the Communist Party turned them down. So 
you could say that to a certain extent the confltet 
between Czechostlovaktans and Russtans tis closely 
analogous to the econfltet between students and the 
PC Wo 


Sartre says in conclusion: Today the Sovtet 
model is no longer valtd, suffocated as tt ts by the 
bureaucracy. The model whtch was being developed tin 
the new tack Czechoslovakta was taking may, on the 
other hand, attract many men. In thts sense Prague, 
astde from bearing the highest witness to soctaltst 
etvtltzattion, offers hope. 


68/496 A 


"J.-P. Sartre," conversation with Umberto Silva and 
Lello Maiello. 


-- Pilmeritica (Rome), September,1968, pp. 395-401. 
Interesting interview in which Sartre talks about 
Tas MSA cae Whi CepOcyw Ch! Howes Sid Seal si ies. Wa. @alspui 


the possibilities for a revolutionary cinema, and Jean- 
Lue Godard's films. 
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68/497 


"Sur les sphéres d'influence" (On Spheres of Influence), 
joint letter signed by Bertrand Russell, Laurent Schwartz, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, and Vladimir Dedijer. 


-- Le Monde, October 17, 1968. 
"On Spheres of Influence." 


-- The Times (London), October 9, 1968. (First 
{OWS Il a eee al Srisl 


This letter, which was written after persistent 
rumors of Russian and Bulgarian threats to Yugoslavia 
and Albania, denounces the secret agreements which the 
signers say the American and Russian leaders have 
reached with the aim of preserving their respective 
"spheres of influence.” 


"The secret diplomacy of the leaders of the 
Soviet Union and the United States is a threat to human 
liberty and sovereignty everywhere. For the sake and 
safety of truth, it is essential that this identity of 
interest between American capitalism and the Soviet 
bureaucracy be clearly understood and fought.” 


This letter evoked an official response from the 
Bulgarian leaders and several reactions in the Soviet 
press (see Literaturnata Gazeta, October 23 and 
November 16, 1968). 


NOTE: At the end of October, 1968, on the other hand, 
Sartre signed, along with Bertrand Russell and Herbert 
Marcuse especially, an appeal calling for the immediate 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Czechoslovakia and pro- 
testing the threats menacing the Czechoslovakian intellec- 
tuals and militant workers on black lists (see especially La 
Votx ouvriére [Geneva], December 27, 1968). This appeal 
announces that an International Conference on Czechoslovakia 
will be called. Let us point out that this conference, 
which was organized by the Russell Foundation and not the 
"International War Crimes Tribunal," was held in Stockholm 
on February 1 and 2, 1969, and that Sartre did not take 
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Il n'y a pas de bon gaullisme . .. (There Is No Good 
Gaullism). 


a) Le Nouvel Observateur, November 4-10, 1968. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


This text was sent by Sartre and read during a 
meeting held on October 11, 1968, at the Mutualité 
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by the Committee for the Fight against Repression. 
In it Sartre violently denounces all the forms of 


repression which followed the May Movement. The 
regime ts in its very nature an expression of the 
ruling class we are fighting. . . . Bloody, armed 


represston, the use of that pack of thteves in untform 
they call the forces of order to preserve the existing 
disorder, ts only a particular case of the repressive 
actton which is taken every day against the workers 

tn the society we Live tin. 


68/499 


"J'ai pensé & un pays of on ne pourrait vraiment rien faire 
d'autre" (I Thought about a Country Where a Person Really 
Had No Options), remarks gathered by Bernard Pingaud. 


-- Thé&tre de la Ville/Journal, no. 2 (November, 


1968). we Be 


Interview given on the occasion of the French 
production of IN THE MESH (see 48/156) by the Thé&tre 
de la Ville in February, 1969. Jean Mercure's adapta- 
tion for the theater of this 1946 script was rather 
WiGdlaL SASSI NASGl lop eloNKS: jobilojdlaie. Gayein Blois Wilts Ciesla ee 
had ripped it to shreds. Most of those who wrote about 
it said that the very idea of staging this script 
today was a mistake, a judgment Sartre in retrospect 
WEIS) TUS le) alte Ail fjleeweaays , Wie anSsee ent Wet 
adaptation was published by the ThéAtre de la Ville 
(1968, 80 pages). 


In this interview, Sartre explains the meaning 
his work had for him in 1946, the changes he had con- 
sidered making in it as a consequence of the success 
of Fidel Castro's revolution, and the way in which the 
Russian intervention in Czechoslovakia had finally 
persuaded him not to change the dénouement of his plot. 


He says in conelusion: A people's theater should 
be above all a theater of aetton, rich tn events and 
poor tn words, wtth the meantng being given off silently, 
as tt were, by the play as a whole, tnstead of being 
stated wtthin tt. I must add that at the present time 
I can't conecetve of people's theater which doesn't 
have a polittcal dtmenston. 


68/500 


Interview given in Prague to an A.F.P. (French Press Agency) 
WEHOOIC GEIS 5 


-- Quoted in Le Monde, December 3, 1968. 


D2. 
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Sartre went to Prague from November 28 to 
December 1, 1968, upon the invitation of the 
Czechoslovakian Writers' Union to attend the premiere 
of THE FLIES. Another theater in Prague was staging 
DIRTY HANDS for the first time in Czechoslovakia, but 
Sartre did not attend this performance. 


During this interview, Sartre said in particular: 
I have seen great courage here, a justtfted and 
reasoned hope whitch shows ttself in temperate, perceptive 
attitudes. Those who think the Czechoslovaks are 
downhearted may be making a mistake. . .. In spite 
of being blocked tn August, the way that opened up tn 
January (after being in the making several years) ts 
strtetly Marxist and dtffers from other movements of 
ltberaltsm or of bourgeots tndtvtdualtsm. It offers 
one model for a more developed form of soctaltsm, 
whieh shows tts essenttally democratte nature. 


NOTE: The day he arrived in Prague, Sartre made a state- 
ment which was printed in a morning paper, and during 

his stay there he gave an interview to Karel Bartosek, who 
writes for Poltttka, and also spoke on Czechoslovak tele- 
vision. See further 69/506. 


68/501 
Short statement made to a newspaper in Prague. 
-- Svobodne Slovo, [November 29, or 30, 1968]. 


According to the December 1-2, 1968, Le Monde, 
Sartre said in particular: I don't know a single 
progresstve Frenchman who didn't condemn the arrival 
of foretgn troops tn Czechoslovakta. More and more 
people are realtzing that, tn sptte of all your trials, 
you have shown that a different way to soctaltsm ts 
posstble, 


68/501 A 


"Se Sartrem o dnesku" (With Sartre Concerning Today's 
Problems), interview by Karel Bartosek and Petr Pujman. 


-- Listy (Prague), December 12, 1968. 
Theoretical interview on the role of intellectuals, 


socialism, and Stalinism; and on the role Czechoslovakia 
can play in Europe. 
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68/NOTE bh, 
68/501 B 
"Sartre v Praze"” (Sartre in Prague), interview. 
-- Mlady Svet (Prague), December 13, 1968, 


Unconsulted text. 


68/NOTE 1. 


Sartre signed a personal appeal for the Greek People's 
Defense Committee, dated January 12, 1968. This appeal was 
published, along with others, in the program for the world 
premiere of Nico Papatakis' film "The Herdsmen of Disorder” 
on February 20, 1968, at the Bobino. 


In 1969, Sartre signed another text protesting the 
prison sentences inflicted on two Italian militants who on 
November 8, 1968, had hijacked a Boeing from the Greek 
company, Olympic Airways (see Le Monde, March 23-24, 1969). 


68/NOTEH 2, 


The March 20, 1968, Literaturnaita Gazeta published an 
appeal from intellectuals against the American escalation 
of the war in Vietnam, an appeal signed by, among others, 
Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Louis Aragon, Francois Mauriac, 
and Pablo Picasso. 


68/NOTE 3. 


During a meeting in favor of "Black Power" organized 

on April 30, 1968, at the Mutualité with James Forman, 
Aimé Césaire, and Daniel Guérin, Sartre said particularly: 
The same aggressor ts oppressing thirty millton Vietnamese 

E and twenty mtllton blaeks in the Untted States. ... The 
Amerieans have only let a fraetion of the "Third World" 
into their eountry. I wonder tf that other Vietnam that Che 
Guevara called for ts not about to happen in the United 
States (see Le Monde, May 2, 1968). 


68/NOTE 4. 


From February 19 to March 1, 1968, the French Depart- 
ment of Security tried eighteen Guadeloupans on the charge 
of having threatened French territorial integrity by their 
nationalist activities. Sartre, Aimé Césaire, Michel Leiris, 
Daniel Guérin, etc., were called as defense witnesses. In 
the deposition he made on February 27, 1968, Sartre called 
for a dialogue with the Guadeloupans and stressed the fact 
that their problems ought to be considered in the broader 
perspective of Third World problems. 


Sei 


68/NOTE 4. 


The complete report of the debates may be found in 
The Trtal of the Guadeloupans (Co.GA.SO.D. (The Guade- 
loupan Committee for Aid and Support of the Guadeloupan 
Prisoners), 1969), in which Sartre's deposition takes up 
pp. 351 to 356. See also the February 28, 1968, Le Monde. 


Sartre had already taken a stand in 1963 in favor of 
eighteen young Martiniquans accused of plotting against 
national security. In a letter addressed to Daniel 
Mayer, he said especially: The contradtcttons and the 
alleged overpopulation of the French West Indies are 
problems which ean only be solved within the framework of 
West Indian nattonaltism. 


68/NOTE 5. 
The record Sartre, published by "L'Encyclopédie sonore," 
Phares series (33 rpm/30 em, no. 320 E 869), includes the 
following (in French): 


1. NAUSEA, selection (read by Georges Wilson); 


2, THE FLIES, act 2, scene 8 (Nathalie Nerval and 
Sami Frey); 


3. NO EXIT, scene 5 (Michel Vitold, Nathalie Nerval, 
Simone Vannier); 


4, EXISTENTIALISM IS A HUMANISM, selection (Georges 
Wilson); 


5. DIRTY HANDS, tableau 5 (Michel Duchaussoy and 
Michel Vitold); 


6. THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, act 3, tableau 8, 
scene 2 (Georges Wilson); 


7. THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA, act 5, scene 1 (Fernand 
Ledoux and Michel Duchaussoy); 


8, THE WORDS, final pages (Georges Wilson). 


68/NOTE 6. 


A certain number of excerpts from Sartre's philosophical 
works are given in Sartre, texts chosen by Mare Beigbeder 
and Gérard Deledalle, Sélection-philosophique Bordas series 
(Bordas L1968]). 


Mare Beigbeder's introduction and the bibliography 
contain several mistakes, which are disturbing in a textbook. 
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69/502 


LES COMMUNISTES ONT PEUR DE LA REVOLUTION (Communists Are 
Afraid of Revolution). 


-- Controverses series, no. 5. John Didier, [1969]. 
63 pages. Printing date: January 8, 1969. 


"Communists Are Afraid of Revolution: Two Interviews," 
translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


-~ Midway, X, no. 1 (summer, 1969), 41-61. 


This little volume, of which the French edition 
is subtitled JEAN-PAUL SARTRE'S "J'ACCUSE" (Jean-Paul 
Sartre's "I Accuse"), consists of the French text of 
the July, 1968, Der Spiegel interview (see 68/493) 
plus that of the interview published in 1966 in 
Biblto and Livres de France (see 66/436). The latter, 
which is one of the poorest anyone ever got from Sartre, 
was reprinted without his authorization by an unscrupu- 
lous publisher who would have been wiser to replace 
it with, for example, the August, 1968, Paese Sera 
interview. Although Sartre was very unhappy about the 
proceedings, he was polite enough not to protest. The 
prochure also reprints,.without updating it, the 
bibliography that was published in Livres de France 
in 1966. 


69/503 


"Le Mur" au lycée (The Wall in high scnool). 


a) Le Monde, January 18, 1969. Article published in 
the "Libres opinions" (Free Opinions) section. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


D359) 


69/503 


Sartre protests against the transfer of an 
instructor at the Lycée de Vernon, who was guilty, 
according to the administration and certain parents, 
of having suggested to sixteen- to eighteen-year-old 
students that they write a paper on THE WALL 
and of having had them write weekly themes based on 
Le Monde. 


Sartre thinks this transfer is politically 
motivated, sees it as an intimidating tactic (A 
little terrorism never hurts does tt?), and in closing 
turns to Edgar Faure to ask him if he intends to go 
back to an authorttartan regtme whitch threatens to 
be worse than all those whtch preceded tt. 


69/503 A 


"Sartre: Israél, la Gauche et les Arabes" (Sartre: Israel, 
Tle ese, yeuel alae Arabs), interview by Arturo Schwarz. 


a} Italian translation. In Quadernt del Medto Ortente 
(OUGUIYA), leh Meese, ines, Soll (areramee., ISS) 5 ji, Boal. 


b) French version, with some cuts. In L'Arehe, no. 
152 (October 26-November 25, 1969), pp. 32-40, 73, 75. 


eC) Reprinted anes WU AM ONS samy lle 
"Sartre Looks at the Middle East Again." 


-- Midstream, XV, no. 7 (August-September, 1969), 
Sion 


The most complete interview Sartre has given 
recently on Near Eastern problems. 


In the Israelt-Arab conflict, neither side has 
the whole truth. . . . Today we're loaded to the 


bursting-potnt with passion, and I don't see any short- 
term posstbiltty of defustng these bombs of passton. 


69/504 
"Un Juif d'Israél a le droit de rester dans sa patrie, 
En vertu du m@éme principe, un Palestinien a le droit 
d'y rentrer" (An Israeli-Jew Has the Right to Remain in 
His Homeland. By the Same Token, a Palestinian Has the 
Right to Return to His), interview by Claudine Chonez. 
a) Le Fatt Pubiie, noe sa hebrusry 1969 emp pee loi 
b) Excerpts in Le Monde, February 1, 1969. 


e) Reprinted as Interview. In SITUATIONS, VIII. 
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Since the Six-Day War in June, 1967, Sartre had 
refrained from any public expression of his views 
of the Israeli-Arab problem. In this interview, given 
to support a magazine founded by the journalists dis- 
missed by the O.R.T.F. (French Radio-Television), 
he advocates a peace negotiated directly between the 
Arabs and Israelis on the following bases: return of 
territory occupied by Israel, recognition of Israeli 
sovereignty, and settlement of the Palestinian refugee 
problem. As the title of the interview suggests, 
Sartre insists above all on the last point: The 
expelled Arabs are living in an untenable sttuattion: 
they have children who were born in very bad condttions, 
and grandchildren who are obsessed, and rtghtly so, 
by the tdea of returning to Palestine. Sartre thinks 
that Israel has the right to sovereignty but ought to 
consider the Palestinian problem and not leave the 
fate of the occupied regions in doubt. Although this 
stand does not involve a shift in Sartre's position, 
it does mark a certain rapprochement to the position 
of the Arab moderates. 


Sartre criticizes the French government's embargo 
policy in passing ([It]'s really an indefensible 
ecaprice which has nothing to do with anything) ana 
goes on to say: This dectston of General de Gaulle's 
will be of no consequence, none whatsoever. Let's face 
it, nothing that General de Gaulle has done in the past 
several years has ever been of any consequence. Or 
tf tt has the consequences have been pernictous. 
Generally speaking, people ought not to play the 
great power when they aren't a great power. 


69/505 


"La Jeunesse piégée" (Trapped Young People), comments 
gathered by Serge Lafaurie. 


a) Le Nouvel Observateur, March 17-23, 1969. 
b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


These comments, in which Sartre justifies his 
opposition to Edgar Faure's "guidelines" and tries to 
explain what the cultural revolution means in France, 
had broad repercussions. In particular, they evoked 
a reply from Edgar Faure in Le Nouvel Observateur 
for March 31-April 6, 1969, as well as many letters in 
subsequent issues. 


Sartre thinks that the only justtftable reform-- 
whieh would in fact be a revolutton--would consist 
in tnventing a universtty whose atm would no longer 
be to choose an elite but to bring culture to everyone, 
even those who will not be "eadres." He gives the 
following answer to the question, "If you were a 
philosophy professor today, what wemlel syom Gov” > 


Sul 
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69/506 


I'd ask my students what they wanted us to talk about, 
and even whether they wanted me to come or not. If 
they didn't want a course I wouldn't gtve them one. 
But I'd back them up to the hilt tn thetr struggle. 
I'd try above all to do what, in the present state 

of tsolation they've been thrust into, they often do 
not have the heart to do. I'd try to explatn to 
people outside the university that they are not petty- 
bourgeots nthiliets but simply trapped young people 
who refuse to accept an educatton that's designed 

to make them elaves. I'd also explain the underlying 
meantng of the Faure maneuver: to replace the dtc- 
tatorship of those petty little kings of knowledge, 
the professors clinging to outmoded power, by an 
apparent Link between the different disetplines and 
by a collective effort, illustons which are earefully 
preserved in order to hide the "modernization" of the 
university whitch is being carrted out in the interest 
of eapttaltst monopolies, whose requtrements, if they 
are presented anonymously at the regtonal or nattonal . 
level, wtll no Longer seem to be prtvate interests, 
but the dtetatorship of rationality. 


"Aujourd'hui plus que jamais--l'engagement" (Today More 
Than Ever--Commitment), interview-article on Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir, by Dagmar Steinova. 


-- La Vie tehécoslovaque, March, 1969, pp. 14-15. 


Interview given during a short trip Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir made to Prague at the end of 
November, 1968. After having stressed the clearly 
Marxist nature of the positions taken by Czechoslovakian 
intellectuals and the necessity of a Marxist analysis 
of the situation in Czechoslovakia, Sartre gives the 
following definition of commitment: 


Commitment for an tntellectual means saying what 
he feels and saying tt from the only possible human 
potnt of vtew, whitch means he must demand, for himself 
and for everyone, conerete human freedom. Conerete 
freedom is not just the freedom that the bourgeots 
gtve us, but it's not just the suppresston of tt 
either. Concrete freedom means that freedom has 
been gtven a concrete content, has been turned into a 
freedom which is both matertal and formal. So today 
more than ever tt ts tmposstble to avotd commitment. 
The only thing a writer and a novelist can do as writer 
and noveltst is to show, from thts point of view, the 
struggle for human liberatton, the sttuatton human 
beings Live tn, the risks they run, and the possi- 
bilities for change. 


Sartre then tackles the question of the alliance 
of the intellectuals and the working class, and remarks 
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that this alliance, which just missed coming about, 

but dtdn't during the month of May tn France, is coming 
about in Czechoslovakia, and that it leaves great hope 
for the advent of true soetalism in this country. 


69/507 


Li Homme au magnétophone (The Man on Tape), text on psycho- 
analysis. 


a) Les Temps modernes, no. 274 (April, 1969), pp. 
1813-19. This text is followed by two "replies," one by 
Jean-Baptiste Pontalis, and one by Bernard Pingaud, as well 
as by the testimony of A. on which the text is a commentary. 


b) All these texts reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


A Psychoanalytte Dialogue, with a Commentary by Jean-Paul 
Sartre, abridged version of A.'s testimony and of Sartre's 
text, translated by Paul Augst. 


-- Ramparts, VIII, no. 4 (October, 1969), 43-49. 


Since there was a deep division among the Temps 
modernes staff concerning the advisability of publish- 
ing the transcription of a "psychoanalytic dialogue" 
that a certain A. had offered them, it was decided 
that Sartre would set forth his reasons for being 
fascinated by the testimony, and Pontalis and Pingaud 
would say why they were against it. In spite of the 
relative brevity of the texts, two important questions 
are asked. On the one hand, is it possible in 
psychoanalysis, as Sartre and certain practitioners 
such as Ronald D. Laing and David G. Cooper would have 
it, to substitute a therapy based on reciprocity for 
a therapy based on "violence"? On the other hand, 
will it not be necessary, as Pontalis would like, to 
better define Sartre's long-standing but ambiguous 
relationship to psychoanalysis? Sartre himself says 
that he is not a "fatr-weather friend" of psychoanalysts 
but a eritteal fellow-traveler. In demanding here 
that the idea of the subject be reintroduced, he remains 
faithful to his own ideas and only speaks in a direction 
which has been evident in his thinking ever since the 
thirties. 


It was following this affair that Pontalis and 
Pingaud resigned from the editorial committee of 
Les Temps modernes. 


69/508 


Défendea-vous (Defend Yourselves), text of a short speech. 
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69/508 
-- Complexe (Anvers), no. 4 (July, 19691, wd. G9=Ti- 


On December 28, 1968, Sartre stood surrounded 
by the cast of THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD on the stage 
of the Palais de Chaillot and spoke to the T.N.P. 
(Théatre National Populaire) audience in protest 
against the banning of Armand Gatti's play, Passton 
en violet, jaune et rouge (Passion in Violet, Yellow 
and Red). It is this short speech which is reprinted 
here in its entirety. Sartre tackles the general 
problem of censorship in the theater and says in par- 
ticular, concerning the steps taken against Gatti's 
play: 


We're talking about an authoritartan aet wtthout 
any legal justtfteatton whatsoever. It's what we 
quite prectsely call le fait du prince. The law ts 
deltberately vtolated, and the ban te based on force 
alone. If we do not protest agatnst this absurd step, 
the state ean do anything tt wants and wtll end, like 
the Vichy government, by banning Tartuffe. But above 
all, this act of force threatens to stuptdly destroy 
the marvelous theater which belongs to no one but you. 


69/509 
Introduction (to a set of documents on Greece). 


~~ Les Temps moderne, no. 2T6a (LAugust], 1969), 


pp. 5-6. 
Briefly introducing an important set of documents 
entitled "Aujourd'hui la Gréce ... ," (Today 
Geese og 4 o7 SGiewirs Wrlwes aiid jammer, ne Bede 


threat wetghs on all the peoples of the world 
together; he who rises up against tt anywhere ts 
PECChne Tom MWS GLE. 
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"La Luna: Una vittoria o una trappola?" (The Moon: 
Triumph or Trap), interview by Augusto Marcelli. 


-- Paese Sera (Rome), August 30, 1969, 


Asked what he thinks about the American moon 
landing, Sartre says in particular: 


I'm indignant when I see they keep on writing 
that the moon londing its the most important moment in 


history. It's erazy. It's nothing more than a perfect 
technological achievement. 


What I mean espectally ts that we cannot be 
proud of conquering the moon unless we are at the same 
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ttme ashamed of the crimes betng committed around us. 

In Vietnam and elsewhere. It ts all inseparably tied 
together. It would be too easy to say, as unfortunately 
people are saying, "Man ts marvelous because he ean 

go to the moon," without tdentt fying ourselves with 

the man who ts destroying Vtetnam. 


I'm not at all opposed to thts exploit, but I am 
opposed to the propagandistte uses to which the mass 
medta are still putting tt by presenting the fact as a 
step forward, a turning potnt, in htstory. All that 
ts false. It's a matter of a magnificent feat, exactly 
ltke Lindbergh's, whtch ts undentably contrtbuting to 
the development of the aerospace industry (from French 
translation by Rybalka and Contat), 


Sartre ends by saying that he feels completely 
in support of youth's attempts to make a fundamental 
change in human relations, and that he thinks that 
these attempts, in spite of their setbacks, are more 
important than the conquest of the moon. Hew fue inven: 
says that the needed unity of intellectuals and workers 
would be facilitated if the students simplified their 
language. 


69/511 


"Masses, spontanéité, parti’ (The Masses, Spontaneity, and 
the Party), conversation with the staff of Il Manifesto. 


a) First printed in Italian. "Classe e partito. 
Il Mantfesto (Bari), no. 4 (September, 1969), pp. 46- at 


b) French version. In Les Temps modernes, no. 282 
(Gantary, 1970), pp. LOW =63" 


e) Text (b) reprinted in "Il Manifesto": Analyses 
et théses de la nouvelle extréme-gauche italtenne (Il 
Manifesto: Analyses and Theses of the Italian New Far 
Left). With an introduction by Rossana Rossanda. Seuil, 
Li@y7iJ., Pw. 298317, 
d) Text (b) reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 
The Risk of Spontanetty and the Logte of the Instttutton. 
t1) Telos, [Buffalo], no. 4 (fall, 1969), pp. 191-205. 
£2) As Masses, Spontanetty, Party in Ralph Miliband 


and John Saville, eds. The Socialist Register 1970. London: 
Merlin Press, 1970. Pp. 233-49. 


This substantial discussion bearing on the theory 
of the relationship of class and party took place on 
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August 27, 1969, in Rome, under the initiative of 

Il Manifesto, a journal of the Left opposition within 
tne Eealacm Commomsiew eeriny, Mig we jureeeclocl yy & 
long introductory note by Rossana Rossanda which 
examines the theory of the party in the main Marxist 
writings. 


Answering a question about The Communists and 
Peace, Sartre once again admits the theoretical short- 
comings of this work but tries to situate it 
historically: 


In 1952, when I wrote The Communists and Peace, 
the essenttal politteal choice was to defend the French 
Communtst Party and above all the U.S.S.R., which had 
been accused of war impertaltsm. It was esseenttal to 
deny these accusattons tf one didn't want to find 
oneself on the side of the Americans. Later, tt became 
evident that the Sovtet Unton, in acting at Budapest 
in a way that Stalin (whether as a result of poltttical 
tntelligence or for other reasons) had not acted 
toward Yugoslavia tn 1948, and in subsequently relapsing 
into erime with tts intervention tn Czechoslovakta, 
was acting ltke any imperialist power, JI don't mean 
to make a moral judgment tn saying thts. I'm simply 
saytng that the external poltttes of the Soviet Unton 
seem to be prtmartly and essentially inspired by tts 
rivalry with the United States and not by the principle 
of respect for equaltty in tts relations with the other 
soctalist states. My 1956 posttton developed from 
thts observation. Obviously, tt ts tmposstble at this 
stage not to see the contradiction with my 1952 position; 
and I trted to explatn tt in my CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL 
REASON. Waturally, the solutton I gave there was only 
a formal one whitch should have been followed by a 
histortcal analysis of the U.S.S.R. in the Stalinist 
era--an analysts which ts already blocked out as part 
of a second volume of the CRITIQUE, which wtll probably 
never be published. 
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WMigtodioneesay Ge fF) Wivenddin, | slide@ialey may 2, Me, Ws, Wo, O., Me 
[Perry Anderson, Ronald Fraser, Quintin Hoare]. 


a) Complete version in English. In New Left Revtew, 
no. 58 (November-December, 1969), pp. 43-66. 


b) Reprinted in Robert C. Solomon, ed. Phenomenology 
and Extstenttaltsm. New York: Harper and Row, 1972. 


e) Reprinted as "An Interview with Sartre” and without 


a long passage concerning the CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL 
REASON. In Wew York Review of Books, March 26, 1970. 
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d) A French version retranslated from English as 
"Sartre par Sartre" (Sartre by Sartre) ana omitting many 
important passages, especially concerning Bertolt Brecht 
and the CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON. In Le Nouvel 
Observateur, January 26-February I. LO 70. 


e) Text (d) reprinted in SITUATIONS, Ix. 


An interview which, because of its richness and 
scope, is one of the most important Sartre ever gave. 
Made when he was completing the first two volumes of 
his "Flaubert," and thus benefiting from an influx of 
new ideas, it situates his past works and points out 
with great clarity and originality what his future work 
will be like. 


69/513 


"MM, A. Malraux, F. Mauriac et J.-P. Sartre demandent au 
général Ovando la libération de Régis Debray" (MM. A. 
Malraux, F. Mauriac, and J.-P. Sartre Ask General Ovando to 
Free Régis Debray). 


-- Le Monde, November 11, 1969. 


It was Sartre who took the initiative for this 
letter dated November 3 which, independently of any 
propaganda or ideology, had as its only aim helping 
Régis Debray. 


69/514 
Televised interview on the Song-My (My Lai) massacre. 
a) Excerpts in Le Monde, December 13, 1969. 


’ b) Long excerpts. "On tue les Vietnamiens parce 
qu'ils sont vietnamiens" (They're Killing Vietnamese 
because They Are Vietnamese). La Votx ouvriére (Geneva), 
December 13, 1969. 


e) Complete text in Italian. In Paese Sera (Rome), 
December 14, 1969. 


This interview, which was the first Sartre had 
granted French television since the fifties, was broad- 
cast on December 11, 1969, as part of the news show 
"Panorama." In it, Sartre answers questions by Olivier 
Todd for fifteen minutes. He denies that there is any 
parallel between the American massacres and the alleged 
massacres committed by the N.L.F. (National Liberation 
Front) and says that even though this is probably 
the biggest massacre which has taken place in Vietnam 
since the beginning of the war, it just goes to show 
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that the war is a war against the Vietnamese people. 


69/NOTE 1. 


Together with Laurent Schwartz, Pierre Vidal-Naquet, 
and Henri Bartoli, Sartre called for a protest on January, 
1969, in Paris, in support of the Czechoslovakian people 
on the occasion of the death and funeral of Jan Palach (see 
Le Monde, January 29, 1969). On the same occasion Sartre 
also gave Jacques Séguy a short interview which was broad- 
cast by Radio Luxembourg on January 28, 1969, and in which 
he said he had observed a real and solid alliance between 
students and workers in Czechoslovakia. Speaking of Jan 
Palach's suicide, he said that in his judgment as in the 
Marxists', a spectacular suicide can play the role of an 
emottonal factor and detonator of the untty of the masses. 
And he said finally that the Left ought--for the same : 
reasons which led it to struggle against the war in Indo- 
china, the Algerian War, and American aggression in 
Vietnam--to protest against the occupation of Czechoslovakia 
and demand that the Russian troops be withdrawn. 


On the other hand, Sartre is one of the 109 French 
intellectuals and artists who, at the initiative of the 
Writers' Union, signed an appeal denouncing the repression 
in Czechoslovakia (see Le Monde, November 21, 1969). 


69/NOTE 2. 


On February 10, 1969, Sartre, along with Michel Foucault 
in particular, took part in a meeting held at the Mutualité 
under the aegis of the S.N.E.-Sup (National Union of Univer- 
sity Professors) and the U.N.E.F. (National Union of French 
Students) to protest the expulsion of thirty-four students 


from the University of Paris. In his remarks, Sartre 
addressed himself to the students and took a stand against 
the guidelines for university reform: The atm c* these 


guidelines ts evident. It ts to put you in a treacherous 
posttton, If you vote, you reeognize their legitimacy. 
If you don't, you tsolate yourself from the majortty of 
the students. What they're asking you to do ts to 
recognize the legttimacy of the old established disorder 
(Le Monde, February 12, 1969). 


69/NOTE 3. 


In the name of the “Organizing Committee for a Strike 
against the Vote on April 27," Sartre held a press con- 
ference in Paris on March 17, 1969, to ask the French 
people to refuse the “participation” in government proposed 
by General Charles de Gaulle. He said especially: Voting 
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ean only eontribute to recognizing the regime. What the 
referendum ts hiding is the death of parltamentary govern- 
ment. Today democracy is no more than a myth, for all the 
deetstons are made outside the elected assemblies. ... 
It ts tmposstble to eoncetve of any form of mass struggle 
whieh does not use violence (Le Monde, March 19, ore) 


69/NOTE h., 


Les Temps modernes (no. 273 [March, 1969], pp. 1727-28) 
published an appeal entitled "Pour ouvrir des perspectives 
révolutionnaires et anti-impérialistes en Gréce" (To Open 
Revolutionary and Anti-Imperialist Perspectives in Greece) 
and signed by Jean-Marie Domenach, William Klein, Jean-Paul 


Sartre, and Laurent Schwartz. See also Le Monde, April 8, 
1969, Dp. 5. 
69/NOTE 5. 


Under the debatable title of "Un Texte de Jean-Paul 
Sartre" (A Text by Jean-Paul Sartre), the May 10, 1969, 
Le Monde published the following appeal signed by Colette 
Audry, Simone de Beauvoir, Marguerite Duras, Michel Leiris, 
Maurice Nadeau, Jean-Paul Sartre, etec.: 

i: Alain Krivine's candidacy is the oecasion 
for the new forces revealed in May and June of 1968 to make 
themselves heard by using the means provided by bourgeois 
legality. The great majority are still unaware of the fate 
and significance of the May Movement. That is why, inde- 
pendently of any future agreement with the Communist League 
program and theses presented by Alain Krivine, the under- 
signed decided to support him.” 


Sartre, however, did not actively support Alain Krivine 
and would have preferred to have him withdraw his candidacy 
prior to the elections. 


69/NOTE 6. 


In March, 1969, Sartre, Louis Aragon, Simone de 
Beauvoir, Elsa Triolet, and others signed a text protesting 
antisemitism in Poland: "Under the pretext of anti-Zionism, 
an antisemitism has been developing for some months now in 
Poland with the support of at least a segment of the ruling 
cireles" (Le Monde, March 29, 1969). 


69/NOTE 7. 


On June 12, 1969, Sartre and twelve other left-wing 
intellectuals formed a group intended to aid American 
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deserters and draft dodgers (see The New York Times, June 13, 
1969). 


69/NOTE 8, 


Sarajevo television broadcast on October 3, 1969, an 
interview with Sartre by Eleonora Prohoc on the theme 
"Marxism Today" (recorded in July in Dubrovnik; fifty 
minutes duration) 


69/NOTE 9. 


In November, Sartre lent his name to a statement in 
which the Netional Writers' Committee protested Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn's expulsion from the Soviet Writers’ Union 
("a monumental error which is not merely damaging to the 
Soviet Union but helps propagate the view of socialism its 
enemies propagate” [see Le Monde, November 19, 1969]). 


Some time later, Sartre was one of the sixteen signers 
of a letter drawn up for the same purpose by Arthur Miller 
(see "Sixteen Western Intellectuals Score Soviet Attacks 
on Solzhenitsyn," New York Times, December 5, 1969). 


69/NOTE 10. 


On December 18, 1969, Sartre sent to General Juan 
Velasco, president of the Republic of Peru, a telegram 
supporting Peruvian political prisoners (see Le Monde, 
December 28-29, 1969). 


69/NOTE 11. 


On December 19, 1969, Sartre presided over a press 
conference at the Palais d'Orsay in which a young 
twenty-one-year-old Vietnamese woman told about the Ba Lang 
An Massacre in which approximately three hundred civilians 
perished (see Le Monde, December 21-22, 1969). 
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Le Soetalisme quit venatt du frotd (The Socialism That Came 
ee RcOrTet Ine Collies SSW GCE « 


a) In Antonin J. Liehm. frots générattons: Entretiens 
sur le phénoméne culturel tehécoslovaque (Three Generations: 
Discussion of the Czechoslovak Cultural Phenomenon), trans- 
lated from the Czech by Marcel Aymonin. Témoins series. 
Cadisimasd, ILIO7O], Bia, EoLOor. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, Ix. 


The Soetalism That Came tn from the Cold, translated by 
be dLSial I Ibeiale) 


t1) Evergreen Review, XIV, no. 84 (November, 1970), 
27-32, 65-73. 


wea! Mia Miaweinlsiia AW, leeiud, Whe motos oi (piLerace 5 
translated by Peter Kussi. New York: Grove Press, 1972. 


Sartre's text (pp. 1-37) is followed by an answer by 
Josef Skvorecky (pp. 177-180), which was first published 
in Evergreen Review, no. 87 (February, 1971). 


Without a doubt one of the most important texts 
Sartre has written during the past ten years, this text 
marks an apparently irrevocable break with the U.S.S.R. 
In it one finds, in a style of striking clarity and 
strength, a description of bureaucracy and the vices 
inherent in an imported socialism. In Sartre's view, 
what the European Left has to do now is answer the 
basie question of thts era: how ean we get together 
and get rid of the old rigid structures, and how ean 
we produce new ones which will enable the coming 
revolution to avotd giving birth to that kind of 
socialism? 
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Je-Tu 
pekenoe 


Disgu 


-Ii (I-Thou-He), preface to L'Inachevé (The Uncomn- 


a), a novel by André Puig. 
a) Excerpt. “Les Déguisements de l'indicible" (The 
ises of the Inexpressible). le Nouvel Observateur, 


April 20-26, 1970. 


b) André Puig. JL'Inachevé. Gallimard, [1970]. Pp. 


I-XXX1. Dedicated to Arlette El Kain. 


7fO/NOTE 1. 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, IX. 


The theoretical nature of this interesting but 
difficult preface may have succeeded in putting off 
some potential readers of this excellent novel by 
André Puig, who has been Sartre's secretary since 
1963. That is why it would undoubtedly have gone 
better as an afterword. After having defined the 
novel as a prose form which aims to develop a singular 
and ftettonal temporal unfolding into a untfted whole, 
Sartre characterizes Puig as one of those ertttecal 
noveltsts who are showing the decomposition of realtsm 
and bringing about a Copernican revolution: up unttl 
the time that they began to write, the imaginary 
represented reality; they are trying, on the other 
hand, to summon up reality wtthin the imaginary, tt 
is no longer the image which aims at reality but 
realtty which reveals itself indirectly by exposing 
the unrealtity of the tmage. 


On January 10, 1970, Sartre, together with Michel 


Rocard and Kateb Yacine, in particular, were present at the 
removal from the Medical-Legal Institute of the bodies of 


five 
dL Aue} 


African workers asphyxiated during the night of January 
@ in their barracks at Aubervilliers. He made a 


short speech about this to reporters from many television 
networks. 


Sartre did not take part in the other demonstrations 


(such as the occupation of the main office of the French 
National Association of Managers) which characterized the 
victims' funeral rites, but he testified on February 23, 
1970, at the trial of Roland Castro, who had been charged 
ig Teens wails Walia ASGeile eicl wesieiias Gerase (see was 
report of the hearing by Jean-Pierre Quélin in Le Monde, 
February 25, 1970). 


(Of MOws, 2. 


At the time Biafra fell, several well-known leftists-—- 


including Simone de Beauvoir, Claude Lanzmann, Jean Pouillon, 
laurent Schwartz, and Sartre--brought out a piece which 
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establishes responsibilities and says "that after the 
assassination of Biafran hopes, political gangsterism has 
spread to the four corners of the earth." The following 
passage is also worth quoting: "There are no justifications 
for such shameful behavior except tired old question-begging 
ones which don't even camouflage the part these unfeeling 
monsters are playing in this nameless horror in whose name 
men have already turned Jews into soap and Sudanese blacks 
into game, slowly killed the Indians of South America, 

and struck down the Kurds in Iraq or the Indonesian 
Communists; this horror in whose name men are eliminating 
the people of Vietnam and their flora and fauna, in whose 
name the Soviet Union has deported millions of its citizens 
and sent tanks into Czechoslovakia. The events in Biafra 
sum all these up and mark the beginning of a decidedly new 
period in which no matter what established country will 

be able, in the face of no matter what other country or 

of all of them put together, to boast that it ean do no 
matter what in the name of no matter which principle. 

Let the professional killers and ideologists rejoice: 

their reign has spread to the four corners of the earth." 
(See Le Monde, January 13, 1970, and the excerpts entitled 
"Sartre on Biafra," New York Review of Books, March 26, 
1970.) 
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Le Peuple brésilten sous le feu erotsé des bourgeots 
(The Brazilian People in the Bourgeois Crossfire), short 
Spice cicnls 


a) Complete text in Témotgnage chrétiten, January 29, 
1970. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 
Braztl tn Torment, anonymous translation. 


-- The Spokesman (Nottingham), no. 2 (April, 1970), 
pp. 9-11. 


Short speech given during a meeting to show 
solidarity with the Brazilian people held at the 
Mutualité by several Catholic and Protestant 
publications. In it Sartre gives a historical re- 
view of the situation which led to the 1964 coup and 
stresses the responsibility of the nationalist 
bourgeoisie in the establishment of the dictatorship. 


fO7518 
Interventton & la conférence de presse du Comité, le 27 


janvier 1970 Words Spoken at the Committee's Press 
Conference on January 27, LOO). 
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a) Rouge (Communist League weekly), no. 50 (February, 
L970) . 


b) Reprinted, unfortunately with the same title, in 
STEAPHAN) 5 WIE IEE 5 


Text of words spoken at a press conference held 
on January 27, 1970, by the "Committee for the Libera- 
‘CREO TINO TESTO lice isan Tl Piesise Orie clr mwa EC meme oer erecta aerne 
also participated for the Communist League and Michel 
Rocard for the P.S.U. (Unified Socialist Party). 


Shortly beforehand, this committee had published 
an appeal (signed especially by Sartre, Rocard, Krivine, 
Jean Rostand, Aimé Césaire, Simone de Beauvoir, and 
Marguerite Duras) in which it called for the immediate 
freeing of four soldiers who had distributed leftist 
handouts and had been accused of inciting soldiers to 
disobey and of hurting the morale of the troops (see 
Le Monde, January 28, 1970). 


Three of these soldiers were brought before the 
military tribunal at Rennes and condemned on February 
6, 1970, to prison terms. Sartre, who was sick, was 
unable to testify at the trial but sent a letter in 
which, on the basis of the premise that the three 
accused were, above all, French citizens, he protested 
the very existence and functions of a military tribunal 
(see report of the hearing by Jean-Pierre Quélin, 

Le Monde, February 8-9, 1970). 


(O/MOWE 3). 


Sartre and the Temps modernes staff sent a telegram 
expressing their solidarity with Piergiorgio Bellocchio, 
editor of the revolutionary paper Lotta eontinua, who 
had been hailed before the court of assizes in Milan on 
fourteen different charges stemming from only four articles 
(see Le Monde, February 28, 1970). 


It is interesting to note here that although Bellocchio 
was legally responsible for the articles in Lotta continua, 
he was not actually responsible but had only lent his name, 
as Sartre was to do later, to a group of student editors. 


Somewhat later, Sartre will publish an appeal to 
Italian intellectuals for support for Lotta continua (see 
Tout, no. 2 [September (actually October) 8, 1970]). 


(O/ DL: 


Message pour la conférence de presse du Comité Israét- 
Palestine @ Paris, le 23 mars 1970 (Message for the Israel- 
Palestine Committee Press Conference in Paris, March 23, 


1OROy. 
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a) Excerpts in Le Monde, March 25, 1970. 


b) Isvraél-Palestine (liaison and information bulletin 
for the Israel-Palestine committees [Brussels]), NOR 
(dmiy-Awewst, 1O7O), i. 2s\. 


From March 20 to 22, 1970, on the initiative of 
young independent leftist revolutionary militants, a 
conference of the Israel-Palestine committees of ten 
European countries was held at Choisy-le-Roi. Sartre 
sent a message to the organizers in which he said 
especially: JI support the Israel-Palestine Committee 
because tt ts a committee formed by members of the 
revoluttonary Left, and beeause it approaches the 
Israel-Palestine problem in the untfying perspective 
of the development of soetaltist forces in the Near 
East. 


70/520 


"Entretien avec Jean-Paul Sartre" (Conversation with Jean- 
Paul Sartre), granted to members of the Paris Israel- 
Palestine Committee. 


=—"Wisraél=Pratestine. now 1 (March. 1970) ppe G—iil 


In choosing to support the Israel-Palestine 
Committee, Sartre remains faithful to the position 
he had taken since before the Six-Day War, which 
consisted in granting both the Palestinians' rights 
to Palestine and the Israelis' rights as a nation. 
In this interview he explains both why a solution 
which recognizes both sets of rights can only be a 
revolutionary one, and why at the present hour there 
ts no purely revoluttonary stand. 


Sartre sent a telegram of sympathy to the organizers 
of a debate on the possibilities for peace in the Near 
East, in which many Jewish and Israeli-Arab writers 
took part on April 30, 1970, in Tel Aviv (see Le 
Monde, April 15, 1970). 


SARTRE AS EDITOR OF "LA CAUSE DU PEUPLE" 


Gyeatianaliaysy ati MyouealiL, ASO), Sepsis iro) losimeealar Mise 
by the logic of his own personal development and that of 
repression to assume legal responsibility for several 
leftist publications and to defend the revolutionary press 
as a whole in every way he could. This commitment began 
with La Cause du peuple (The Cause of the People) and 
continued with Tout! (What We Want: Everything!), La 
Cause du peuple--J'aecuse (The Cause of the People--I 
Accuse) and Révolutton! (Revolution!); it brought him 
several libel suits. 
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The newspaper La Cause du peuple ran a first series 
of twenty-one issues in May-June, 1968. Edited at the time 
by Roland Castro, it was the publication of the Movement 
in Support of the People's Struggles, mass organization of 
the U.J.C.M.L. (Union of Young Marxist-Leninist Communists) 
The title La Cause du peuple was taken up again in a first 
number dated November 1, 1968, by militants in the G.P. 
(Proletarian Left), an organization which had grown out of 
Woe Wodls@ctiglk, Evacl, © G essex SearSine, Wise Mesa Wyemlieic 
Second Movement. The newspaper has never been, however, 
ToS uewalOuei, Groresya Gal alee Iseeulercepcaeya Ibis clawicel Were iW 
most part by militant workers, it was meant above all to 
be a means of liaison between the factories the G.P. had 
a base in. In March, 1970, issue no. 18 of La Cause du 
peuple was confiscated and its first editor, Jean-Pierre 
Le Dantec, run in on charges of provoking crimes against 
national security and justifying theft, pillage, arson, 
and murder. On April 18 his successor, Michel Le Bris, was 
arrested on the same charges. 


It was following these arrests and confiscations, 
and at the request of the people behind the paper, that Sartre 
decided to take over the editing of La Cause du peuple be- 
ginning with its issue no. 20. The paper was never banned, 
but it was constantly confiscated until its no. 31 (November 
20, 1970). Beginning with no. 36 (March 4, 1971), Le Dantec 
and Le Bris appeared as coeditors, and finally the publication 
stopped coming out with issue no. 39 (May 1, 1971) and 
merged with J'accuse. 


Sartre was also designated editor of: 


-- Various supplements to La Cause du peuple: La Cause 

du mineur (The Cause of the Miner), Le Métallo rouge 

{The Red Metalworker), Les Cahiers prolétartens (Proletarian 
Notebooks), Soldats en lutte (Soldiers in the Struggle), 
Véritté Rhdne-Alpes (The Truth about the Rhone-Alps Region) 

-- La Parole au peuple (The People Speak), Maoist Communist 
paper published by a splinter group of L'Humanité rouge 

(Red Humanity). 

-- Dossters P.I.M., no. 3 and Le Bidasse en colére (The 

Angry Private), no. 1, published by the bookstore La Commune. 
-- Several publications of Secours rouge (Red Aid). 

-- Ce que nous voulons: Tout! (What We Want: Everything!), 
"fortnightly" with Vive la Révolution (Long Live the Revolution) 
leanings (16 issues from September, 1970 to July, 1971). 

-- La Cause du peuple--J'accuse (first number published 

on May 24, 1971) and its supplements. 

-- Révolutton! (published by a dissident group from the 
Communist League) starting with issue no. 3 in June, 1971--and 
its supplements: Mame Combat (The Same Struggle) and Cahters 
Révolutton (Revolution Notebooks). 


On the other hand, Sartre refused to take over the 
editing of a paper with anarchist tendencies, Vivre sans 
temps morts, joutr sans entraves «To Live without Dull 
Moments, to Enjoy without Constraints). 
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Statement in which Sartre announces that he is assuming the 
editorship of La Cause du peuple. 


a) Le Monde, April 28, 1970. Reprinted in almost the 
entire French press. 


b) La Cause du peuple, no. 20 (May 1, 1970). With 
COrPeCELOas Am moO, Li (tes 8. 1970). 


e) Rouge, no. 64 (May 18, 1970). With a short letter 
from Sartre expressing his support for articles which deal 
with violence and not with aets which express violence. 


After the arrest of Le Dantee and Le Bris, I 
agreed to assume temporartly the edttorshtp of La 
Cause du peuple. To avotd any mtsunderstanding, I 
want to make tt elear that thts dectsion does not imply 
etther that the Proletarian Left is changing tts Line 
tn the slightest or that I am abandoning the posttions 
I have taken tn Les Temps modernes and elsewhere. 


This new stand of Sartre's caused quite a stir and 
provided the occasion for a campaign of denigration and 
insult unlike any he had been subjected to since the 
time of the Algerian War. Frangois Mauriac, in his 
bloe-notes in the Figaro littératre (June 15-21), set 
the tone for a good number of responses in writing, "The 
thirst for martyrdom Sartre is possessed by is no reason 
for putting this incurably inoffensive person in 
prison." In the same paper (May 4-10, 1970), Dominique 
Jamet did not hesitate to resort to the argument 
against Sartre, worthy of Minute, according to which his 
action during the Resistance was limited to having THE 
FLIES staged . . . with the blessing of the German 
censor. A ponderous evaluation of Sartre's attitude may 
be found in an article by Raymond Barrillon (Le Monde, 
April 29, 1970): "Doesn't Jean-Paul Sartre bear 
witness for thousands of the young and not so young, 
violent or not, who fear for the future and end up no 
longer expecting anything from it? . .. Sartre's 
POWOLAALEM WIAs Chie mem Ieewaeml, Ome iol whalers? 
to laugh at a man who commits himself at the very age 
at which many are borne to the sweet philosophy of 
Tunderms vandinpg! ot erorge ft umes s anid anidaet reise nice tO 
what will be tomorrow the suffering of others." 
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Statement protesting the confiscation of no. 22 of La Cause 
du peuple. 


-- Le Monde, May 17-18, 1970. 


Sartre justifies the guerilla-type action of the 
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Maoists and says, It is a matter of making it posstble, 
through a long labor extending over years, for 97 per 
cent of the French to be able one day to make a 
revolutton. 


(OP¢S23 


Interview by Pierre Dumayet broadcast by Radio-Television 
Luxembourg on May 16, 1970. 


-- Excerpts in Le Monde, May 19, 1970. 


About La Cause du peuple and the actions of the 
Proletarian Left. 
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"Jean-Paul Sartre fait parler les ‘casseurs'’" (Jean-Paul 
Sartre Lets the "Troublemakers" Talk), conversation between 
Sartre and Alain Geismar, remarks gathered by Serge Lafaurie. 


-- Le Nouvel Observateur, May 24, 1970. 


Just as in May, 1968, he had given Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit the chance to set forth his analysis of 
the events, here Sartre intervenes very little and 
lets Alain Geismar explain the meaning of the actions 
taken by the Proletarian Left. 


TO/NOTE 4, 


On May 25, 1970, at the Mutualité, Sartre presided 
at a meeting organized by the leftist groups to demand 
that the former editors of La Cause du peuple be freed. 
He opened the debates--which were rather lively--by 
stressing the fact that seventy militants were presently 
incarcerated and being dealt with according to the rules 
of the common law, and by noting that this was the first 
time since 1881--with the exception of the period of the 
Occupation--that two editors had been imprisoned (see 
Le Monde, May 27, 1970). 


It was during this meeting that Sartre was photographed 
raising his fist (a photo reprinted throughout the world) 
and that Alain Geismar made the approximately eight-minute 
speech in which, like other participants, he called for a 
street demonstration on May 27, which was the pretext for 
arresting and sentencing him (see the text of his speech 
in Minutes du Procés Alain Geismar (Minutes of the Alain 
Cgigmee Goaad) Lleol, jp, 7O-82) 
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Toute la vérité (The Whole Truth). 


a) Le Monde, May 27, 1970. Text published in the 
"Libres opinions" (Free Opinions) section. 


b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


Published on the eve of Sartre's testimony at 
the trial of Jean-Pierre Le Dantec and Michel Le Bris, 
and of the violence this trial brought on in the Latin 
Quarter, this text denounces the repressive measures 
coming down on revolutionary militants: The challenges, 
searches, and arrests have been inereasing itn number 
for several months now. The land of freedom has the 
world's most econspteuous police foree. There is not 
a day that we don't read in the papers that young 
people--always young people--have been sentenced for 
violence whose meaning rematns obscure to us. So 
France must be being drowned in a wave of delinquency: 
the government ts framing laws to defend us against 
the new generation. 


7TO/NOTE 5. 


On May 27, 1970, Sartre testified as a defense witness 
at the trial of Jean-Pierre Le Dantec and Michel Le Bris. 
After having stressed the fact that he too should in all 
justice have been on the bench of the accused, he says in 
reference to La Cause du peuple: Thts paper, as you know, 
ts called the paper of enraged workers. . .. Three articles 
out of four are drafted by workers. That's what explains 
the vtolence of tts language. What you are going to con- 
demn here ts the vtolence of the people. (See the report 
of the hearing by Jean Lachatre in Le Monde, May 29, 1970; 
see also a short excerpt from Sartre's testimony in the 
special supplement to issue no. 2 of L'Idtot international, 


dee, ISO. }! 


TO/NOTE 6. 


Most of the articles in no. 24 (June 2, 1970) and 
nos. 26-31 of La Cause du peuple are signed Jean-Paul Sartre 
or Simone de Beauvoir, but they did not write them. 


TO/NOTE 7. 


The tape of a statement Sartre made for L’Idtot 
internattonal was stolen from the newspaper's office, 
which was ransacked by unknown intruders during the night 


or Tune Sok, 1|97oO. 
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TO/NOTE 8. 


TO/NOTE 8. 


On June 4, 1970, Sartre announced during a press 
conference that an Association of Friends of La Cause du 
peuple had been formed, whose goal was to give moral, 
material, and legal aid to the paper. This association, 
whose leading spirits were Simone de Beauvoir and Michel 
Leiris, got support from a certain number of intellectuals 
and artists, including Marguerite Duras and Jean-Luc Godard. 
It had a de facto but not de jure existence after the pre- 
fect of police's "refusal to acknowledge” it. This refusal 
was judged illegal, which led the government to have passed 
in Parliament, in June, 1971, a law governing associations, 
which was in turn judged unconstitutional by the Constitu- 
tional Council. Without taking part in the editing of 
La Cause du peuple, the association played a very active 
role in printing and distributing it from June to December, 


1970. 


TO/NOTE 9. 


On June 20, 1970, Sartre, accompanied by Simone de 
Beauvoir and Frangois Truffaut among the notables, 
distributed La Cause du peuple in the marketplace on rue 
es without being disturbed (see Le Monde, June 23, 
ALE) 710) )) 5 


On June 26, this time in the company of Louis Malle, 
Alexandre Astruc, Sami Frey, etc., Sartre is issued a summons 
on the grands boulevards while he is distributing La Cause 
du peuple. Released after an hour and a half, he says on 
leaving the police station in the Bonne-Nouvelle section: 
Onee again I see that there are two wetghts and two 
measures for the people handing out La Cause du peuple. 

And he concludes: I'll do tt again. 


70/526 


Qut sont les terrortstes? (Who Are the Terrorists?), 
EOE Dok IWeewl £. PRLEEE COMmorsnies q 


-- La Cause du peuple, no. 26 (July 10, 1970). 


On June US) 1970, Sartre presided over a press 
conference held at his home to announce the formation 
of Secours Rouge {Red Aid) an@ to denounce the govern- 
ment's repressive measures. 


On June 11, he had taken part in the founding of 
Secours Rouge and had signed the appeal published 
by the promotion committee (see text in La Cause du 
peuple, no. 25 [June 16, 1970]). The goal of this 
organization, which adopted the name of an organization 
which had had some importance before the war, was 
originally "to assure the political and legal defense 
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of victims of oppression, and to give them and their 
families unqualified material and moral Swigiaeiet 5 | 

But Secours Rouge quickly took on a highly political 
role in trying to bring together the different leftist 
groups in favor of concrete movements based among the 
people and led by them, and in organizing big demonstra- 
tions (the Burgos trial, the campaign against the prison 
system, etc.). In spite of certain successes and a 
pretty good base in the provinces, the organization 
suffered from defections and internal dissensions and 
did not play the role it could have. Sartre himself 
resigned from the promotion committee in February, 


Ie AL ., 


TO/S2% 


"Le Systéme capitaliste ne peut plus se maintenir sans une 
répression" (The Capitalist System Can No Longer Keep Going 
without Repression), remarks gathered by Jean-Marie Borzeix. 


-- Combat, July 9, 1970. 


Long interview in which Sartre reviews his recent 
political activity. He begins by stressing the 
simultaneously general and precise context in which 
he was led to support La Cause du peuple (coneealed 
represston, poltece represston coupled with flagrant 
vtolatton of the law), and shows how much his personal 
position was travestied by the press: It was frequently 
satd--because that's the bourgeots gimmick--that I 
wanted to play the martyr and get myself arrested. 

But I don't have any destre whatsoever to get myself 
arrested. On the contrary! I want to avotd being 
arrested, because that way I can show, and my comrades-- 
Louts Malle or someone else--can help me show that 

there are two wetghts and two measures. . .. When 
other people say that I want to get myself arrested 
because I want to become fashtonable again, I thtnk 

I can truthfully say that I don't have to. 


Next Sartre explains that he hopes the Secours 
Rouge (Red Aid) and the Association of Friends of 
La Cause du peuple will bring about a new union between 
the intellectuals and the masses like the one which 
existed in the nineteenth century. He would like to 
have, furthermore, a confrontation with the minister of 
the interior on the television program "A armes 
égales" (With Matched Weapons), in order to discuss 
the problem of repression. In the July 10, 1970, 
Combat, Raymond Marcellin declined the challenge. 


70/528 


"Le Tiers monde commence en banlieue" (The Third World Be- 
feevhielis} alight (O)bise Suburbs), remarks made during a debate. 
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a) First published in an article, "Les Pays capitalistes 
et leurs ‘colonies intérieures,'" containing two sets of 
remarks, one by Sartre and the other by J.-P. N'Diaye, in 
fritcontinental (French edition), no. 2 (July, 1970), pp. 
21-23. 


b) Reprinted separately in SITUATIONS, VIII. 


Text of remarks made during a debate held 
on June 13, 1970, by the Union of All Senegalese 
Workers in France on the occasion of the publication 
of the dossier, Le Livre des travailleurs afrtecains en 
France (The Book of African Workers in France) (F. 
Maspero, LOO) « 


Before ci vane cerGain precise ractic oar tre moa yse, 
The surplus exploitation of the African worker ts a 
necessity for the French capitalist economy. It ts 
often satd that the Ameriteans have "internal coloniza~- 
tion" at home: well, what France is dotng right now 
ts rebutlding at home the colonies she lost overseas. 


70/529 


"Jeg er en ydmyk turist!" (I'm Just a Tourist!), interview 
by Arne Hestenes and Odd Wentzel. 


oo Dagbladet (Oslo), July 8, ISAO 

Interview given on the occasion of a trip to 
Scandinavia with Vladimir Dedijer. Sartre says this 
is his third trip to Norway, gives his impressions 


of the country, and talks about the political situation 
in France. 


70/530 


"Die Praxis des Philosophen" (The Philosopher's Praxis), 
excerpts from an interview given on German television. 


-- Theater Heute, September, 1970, pp. 1-2. 

In this interview televised on July 12, 1970, by 
the First Program of the German Federal Republic, Sartre 
essentially repeats what he said in Combat (see 70/527) 


and speaks of the role of the intellectual. See notice 
in Le Monde, July 10, 1970. 


(O7 532 


Introduction to the dossier Les Massacres, la guerre chimique 
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en Asie du Sud-Fst (Massacres and Chemical Warfare in South- 
east Asia). 


-- Cahiers libres (Free Notebooks), nos. 179-80. F. 
Maspero, [September] IS) F/ (0) « IP, Ff ehavcl wha while levels @eyeie. 


Short introduction to a volume made up of reports 
by Giséle Halimi, Francis Kahn, Gabriel Kolko, etc. 


(e732 


"J.-P. Sartre: L'Ami du peuple" (J.-P. Sartre: The 
People's Friend), remarks collected by Jean-Edern Hallier 
and Thomas Savignat. 


a) L'Idtot international, no. 10 (September, 1970). 


b) Reprinted in Du rédle de L'intellectuel dans le 
mouvement révoluttonnatre (The Role of the Intellectual in 
the Revolutionary Movement). Le Désordre SSPLES, WO, Me. 
Eric Losfeld, Liev, With the responses of Bernard 
Pingaud and Dionys Mascolo, which had been published in 
La Qutnzatne littératre, no. 104 (October, 1970) and no. 
107 (Mecenbjer 1-15. Ifo. Ria, 9341. 


e) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, VIII, 


Important conversation in which Sartre tries to 
Grimes aplae wollkSs C1? lies ieSClilSewwe I Weems eyGl Bulweie 
May, 1968. For him, the intellectual, whom he defines 
as the teechntetan of practtecal knowledge, is charac- 
terized by his consciousness of the contradiction 
between the universality he aims for in his understand- 
ing and the particular interests he submits to in his 
work. The traditional intellectual enjoys hts role 
and derives a good conscience from his bad conscience. 
The new kind of intellectual has to eltimtnate himself 
as an tntelleetual, has to go beyond his contradiction 
by putting himself dtrectly tn the servtce of the masses 
and in this way being reeducated. It seems unlikely 
to Sartre that intellectuals who are over thirty and 
have already turned out a book will be reeducated 
in this way. He puts his hope in the new generation. 


Sartre also explains why, in spite of his having 
been radicalized by what happened in May, 1968, he 
decided to complete his "Flaubert," at the same time 
considering himself avatlable for any poltttcally just 
task he might be asked to carry out. 


70/532 A 


"parla Monsieur X" (Mr. X Speaks), interview by Giampiero 
Mughini. 
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-- L'Astroltabto (Rome), September 16, 1970, pp. 27-29. 


7TO/NOTE 10. 


On September 18, 1970, Sartre spoke at a meeting held 
at the Mutualité by Secours Rouge {Red Aid) against 
repression and attacks on free speech (see Le Monde, 
September 21, LO) 6 


70/533 
Lettre de J.-P. Sartre (A Letter from J.-P. Sartre). 


-- Tout! (What We Want: Everything!), no. 1 (Sep- 
tember 23, 1970). : 


Letter by which Sartre assumes the editorship of 
the "fortnightly" Tout!, started by militants close 
to the Vive la Révolution (Long Live the Revolution) 
group, and in which he states: JI am making myself 
available to any revoluttonary newspaper in order to 
make the middle elass either bring me to a political 
trtal whieh wtll be elearly coneerned for once wtth 
the freedom of the press, or--by not bringing charges 
against me--reveal the deliberate tllegality of tts 
represston. In May, 1971, issue no. 12 of Tout! 
Will be Confiseated in the shipping offices blecause it 
is devoted to the F.H.A.R. (Homosexual Front for 
Revolutionary Action), and legal proceedings for 
offense of public decency will be begun. On the other 
hand, the deputy mayor of Tours, Jean Royer, will 
bring charges against Sartre, the editor, for the same 
DENS Clial « (See the statement signed by the staff and 
Spies am Howe’, ma, Ws imac 7, TO.) tm dae, 
1971, Sartre will be charged, as editor, with 
slandering the police and the prison administrators 
because of an artacle on drups published an Tout! ; 
no. 8 (Hebruary 1, oT) a A ctatement siene da by: 
Sartre and the newspaper staff (see FEOWNEN 5 IG, ILS 
[June B10) 1971]) reacts against this charge and says 
that a trial "will only underline what everyone is 
aware of, the rottenness of bourgeois customs and the 
new direction of a revolution which aims to change 
the whole nature of everyday life." 


70/534 


"Coexistences," text of the catalogue for a show by Paul 


Rebeyrolle at the Galerie Maeght, 13, rue de Téhéran. 


a) Derriére le mtroir, no. 187 (October, 1970). 8 
pages. 
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b) Reprinted in SITUATIONS, Ix. 


Falling into line with the preface to the 1961 
Lapoujade show, this text on political commitment in 
painting shows no striking development in Sartre's 
esthetic ideas but tries to give a definition of what he 
thinks "Leftist painting" means. 


[Rebeyrolle's] guerilleros are really ftghting, 
without betng aware of tt, against both capitalism 
and Russtan soctalism: because either the revotutton 
will be made agatnst both systems or man has had tt. 


70/535 


1 


"Sartre on Mexico," interview. 


-- The Spokesman, no. 6 (October, 1970), pp. 35-38. 


This very good text on revolutionary perspectives 
in Mexico and the Third World apparently was also 
TONSIL aL isNoeyGl alia (S\yeevolal ilo Iwi sowere. ali Moca, Ie se lve 
transcription of a filmed interview Sartre granted in 
February, 1970, to the International Committee in 
Support of the Struggling Mexican People. 


Sartre thinks that the Castroite model does not 
suit Mexico, and that revolutionary movements ought 
to be autonomous and ought not to play the big power 
bloes' game. Real revolution, revolutton whteh can 
liberate a country, and real socialism must break 
completely with all previous models and take directives, 
orders, and advtce from no one. 


7O/NOTE 11. 


Sartre testified by letter at the first trial of the 

* distributors of La Cause du peuple in the court concerned 
with national security on September 11, 1970: If they are 
guilty, I am more guilty than they; tf they are tnnocent, 
they are more innocent than I (Le Monde, September 13a1k ., 


1970). 


He testified in person at a second trial on September 29, 
1970, saying about La Cause du peuple: I am in no way a 
straw man but the real editor. It ts true, and I will 
say tt one more time, that I don't agree with all the ideas 
put forth in the paper any more than I agree with all the 


ones put forth in my journal Les Temps modernes. But many 
of these ideas are the same as mine (Le Monde, October 1, 
mG Te. 


Hailed as a witness on October 21, 1970, in Alain 
Geismar's trial at the police court in the seventeenth 
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arrondtssement (ward), Sartre wrote a letter to the tribunal 
in which he said in particular: The trtbunal has never 
considered my testimony. . . . So there doesn't seem to 

me to be any use at all in my coming into court, because 

I have become convitneed that as far as I am Ponce ned the 
chips are down and no one would Lltsten to me. . . So 

tt seems to me that itt ts more tmportant for me to “bear 
witness this very day tn the streets and tn the eyes of 
publte optnton (Minutes of the Alain Getsmar Trial, French 
Qei wm, ja. Lay). 


So on October 21 Sartre went to Boulogne-Billancourt 
to talk to the workers at the Renault plant during a 


twenty-minute improvised meeting. The text of his harangue 
is found in: 


70/536 


Jean-Paul Sartre &@ Renault-Billancourt (Jean-Paul Sartre 
at Renault-Billancourt), SiO ue sqieierciin. 


-- L'Idiot international, no. 11 (November, 1970). 


70/536 A 


"Aktion statt Druckerschwarze" (Action Instead of Printed 
Words), interview by Alice Schwarzer. 


-- Neues Forum (Vienna), XVII, no. 2-3/II (November, 
IOFO)) 5 M2325 , 


70/537 


Preface to Minutes du procés d'Alain Geismar (Minutes of 
the Alain Geismar Trial) 


a) In L'Idtot tnternattonal Bocuments. Volume printed 
by Editions Hallier on November 5, 1970. IeNeyy ALi eNO) 


b) Reprinted as "Les Garanties bourgeoises"” (The 
Bourgeois Guarantees). Le Nouvel Observateur, November 
Daag I/O. 


@) Reprinted as L'Affatre Geismar (The Geismar 
Affair). In SITUATIONS, VIII. 


The reason why we are publishing [the minutes 
of the trial] here is not to ask the bourgeoiste for 
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any sort of indulgence toward the revolutionaries 

who are seeking to overthrow it but to show that 

we cannot become tts accomplice in tllegality. ... 
[Geismar's sentence] is not too harsh; it's intquttous. 


TO/NOTE 12. 


On October 16, 1970, Sartre, along with several 
supporters of La Cause du peuple, assumed the responsibility 
of transporting issue no. 29 from the printer's to the 
bookstore La Joie de Lire. After having distributed the 
paper in the rue Saint-Séverin, he made a short speech 
during an impromptu press conference (see Combat, October 


17-18, 1970). 


Fos mowE ass, 


A statement from Sartre announces that issue no. 30 
of La Cause du peuple will be printed on November 6, and 
that this issue will be distributed by a certain number of 
bookstores and publishing houses (see Le Monde, November 6, 
1970). Publicity in the November 10 Le Monde indicates 
sixteen places where the issue is on sale. 


TO/NOTE 14. 


Another announcement from Sartre observes that nos. 
32, 32a, and 33 of La Cause du peuple have not been 
confiscated, and announces a second printing of no. 33 for 
distribution in the kiosks (see Le Monde, January 15, 1971). 


10/538 


: Un Procés populatre (A Peoples' Trial), tract distributed 
by Secours Rouge (Red Aid). 


a) Liberté vainera! (journal of the Secours Rouge in 
Nord~Pas-de-Calais), no. 1 (December, 1970). 


b) Cahiers prolétariens, no. 1 (January, 1971), p. TT. 
c) Excerpt in Le Monde, December 13-14, 1970. 


This tract calls upon the inhabitants of the coal 
fields at Lens to take part in what will be "the 
first peoples' tribunal in France," a tribunal which 
will judge those responsible for the catastrophe at 
Fouquiéres-les-Lens (sixteen miners killed by firedamp 
on February 4, 1970). 
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This tribunal was held in Lens on December 12 
under the aegis of the Secours Rouge du Nord (Red Aid 
in the North), and at it Sartre read an indictment 
which was subsequently reprinted in the following 
MO uemse: 


TOP S38 
Au peuple des mines (To the Mining People). 
a) Anonymous four-page tract. 
b) Reprinted as Premier procés populatre G@ Lens: 
Réquisitotre (The First People's Trial at Lens: Indict- 


ment). In SITUATIONS, VIII. 


In this indictment, Sartre accuses the Coal 
Bureau of being directly responsible for mining 


accidents and diseases: The Boss-State its guilty of 
the assassination of February 4, 1970. The management 
and engineers responstble ... are equally guilty 


of premeditated murder: they premedttatedly chose 
profit tnstead of safety. 


On the other hand, Sartre demands freedom for 
the militants accused of having, shortly after the 
catastrophe at Fouquiéres, set fire to the Coal 
Bureau offices at Hénin-Liétard in reprisal. On 
December 14, 1970, these militants appeared before 
the Internal Security Court and were all, with the 
exception of Bernard Liscia, acquitted. 


NOTE: Joris Ivens made a film of the peoples! tribunal 
at Lens, and Sartre appears in it at length. 


O/ NOLES Se 


On the occasion of Marshal Tito's visit to France, 
Sartre, Lelio Basso, Ernest Mandel, and Laurent Schwartz 
signed a resolution protesting the repressive measures 
directed at Yugoslavian students (see Le Monde, October 


PMs25 , LS7O) 


TO/NOTE 16. 


During a demonstration at the Cité Universitaire in 
ParismoneNovenibliers5 ko (O)mooata em oo Men arit ma lone mewalntah 
several other speakers in demanding that the Maison du 
MEOo(e Sayers (i EMI aGl ie) wom TC) CemieGi Wy whe Cherie 
government (see Le Monde, November 7, 1940). 
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(TO/NowR, 7. 


Sartre was one of the signers of two appeals against 
decisions by the board of censors, one of which concerned 
Pierre Guyotat's Eden, Eden, Eden, the other William 
Klein's Eldridge Cleaver, Black Panther (see Politique-Hebdo, 
November 12-18, 1970). 
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L'IDIOT DE LA FAMILLE: GUSTAVE FLAUBERT DE 1821 A 1857 
(The Family Idiot: Gustave Flaubert from 1821 to WS). 
Volumes I and II. 


a) Preface published as Sartre présente son Flaubert 
(Sartre Introduces His Flaubert). Le Monde, May 7, 1971. 


b) Bibliothéque de la Philosophie series. Gallimard, 
[1971]. Two bound volumes, with cover bearing an unsigned 
Introduction by Jacques Bersani, put on sale on May 12, 
1971. Volume I: 1104 pages; printing date, March LS, Ise ale 
Volume II: 1036 pages (1105-2140); printing date, March 


EXO), ALS fal 

One year after the book was first put on sale, 
approximately 10,000 copies had been sold. Translations 
are presently being made into English, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Japanese. English translations are now under 
contract with New Left Books (London) and Pantheon Books 
(New York). 


ec) Page 13 was reprinted in "serial" form in L'Humour 
POA, MOS, 2=7¢ (dune, WOT) - 


Announced as an event, THE FAMILY IDIOT had, 
judging by the hundreds of already published reviews 
and the many comments published in the newspapers, 
considerable success as a curiosity piece: in 
September, 1971, the Times Literary Supplement went 
so far as to devote its first three pages to it. 

Most of the people who commented on it were, however, 
crushed by the sheer bulk of the work and disoriented 
loiy Wl WVEMPaLiieNs ne SEwPIEIeS is CirMw AeA skins aoe A abies <eeal Lal 
undoubtedly take several years to recognize and explore 
what Claude Burgelin calls this “verbal Himalaya" and 
Serge Doubrovsky this "anthropological saga." 
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In his first two volumes, by reconstituting 
through empathy a neurotic experience as it was lived 
through, Sartre describes the way in which Flaubert 
was constituted and became a person. We are thus 
invited to slip into Flaubert's subjective experience 
in order to relive with him that flight into the 
imaginary which made a writer out of him. As the 
unwanted child of a cold mother and an overbearing 
father who always favored his older brother, Flaubert 
was constituted as a passive creature with an 
unfortunate relationship to practical language. 


Excluded from the active, positive, and 
utilitarian universe of the Flauberts, he assumed 
the familial sentence which condemned him to inertia 
and, thanks to an intentional and memorable crisis 
which brought him to his brother's feet one night in 
January, 1844, at Pont-l'Evéque, avoided the necessity 
of "taking up a trade" and won the right to devote 
himself to the passive and quasi-feminine activity 
which writing will be for him. By means of this writing, 
he is going to try satanically to make the world 
unreal by throwing himself and the world headlong into 
the imaginary, thereby taking the point of view of 
death on life, of nothingness on being, and adopting 
a God's-eye view in opposition to science and to his 
father's triumphant reason. 


By presenting Flaubert's neurosis as a passive 
dynamic (a chotece undergone) engendered dialectically 
by a strict familial and sociocultural conditioning 
(nis econstttutton) which was in turn assumed by a 
trapped freedom (his becoming a person), Sartre gives 
an answer in his first two volumes to the question, 
How does one become a writer? Or more exactly, What 
kind of man did Flaubert have to be to write Madame 
Bovary? 


Hom an ace oun tot stiles gic lesa smote WE Hn AM TY alba Gis 
SES GO / Mo, SO/5l2., esacl al/ Shi. 


71/542 


"J'ai voulu montrer un homme et montrer une méthode" (I 
Wanted to Present a Man and a Method), interview by Michel 
Contat and Michel Rybalka. 


ow) be Manca, Mes wh, Ul, jie Uf, 20-22. 
b) German and Romanian translations. 

In this interview made on May 1, 1971, Sartre 
comments at length on what he was aiming at in his 
"Plaubert": to write a "true" novel--which implies 


constant recourse to the imagination and thus constitutes 
a sort of "literary" effort even though it is based on 


D fal 
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precise biographical and historical information--and 

at the same time to develop, on the basis of historical 
materialism, a method which would give the work its 
contemporary, committed dimension. 


This continuing affirmation of a radical rationalism 
is to be noted: The fundamental projeet tn my "Flaubert" 
its to show that at bottom everything ean be communt- 
cated. .. , that every human being ts perfeetly eapable 
of being understood if the appropriate methods are 
used and the necessary documents are avatlable. 


71/542 


Preface to Le Procés de Burgos (The Burgos Trial), by 
Giséle Halimi. 


a) Témoins series. Gallimard, [1971]. Pp. VII-XxXX. 


b) Excerpts. "Coup de tonnerre en Europe” (Thunder 
in Europe). Le Nouvel Observateur, May 24-30, 1971. 


e) Reprinted in Enbata (Basque journal),no. 236 
(December 30, 1971). 


Important text which may be compared to the 
preface to Antonin J. Liehm's Three Generations and 
which has already been much used by national-group 
movements. Criticizing centralization and showing the 
inadequacies of both bourgeois nationalism and the 
abstract Marxism which believes in a "chemically 
pure” class struggle, Sartre shows the import of Basque 
WEL CiaZ ISM gyal, win PREP Letlese., wi’ MpmllieneS., 


Independence or death: these words spoken 
yesterday in Cuba and Algeria are being said agatn 
today in Euzkadi. Armed struggle for an independent 
Euzkadi, that's what the present situatton really 
calls for. 


For a colonized person speaking his language ts 
already a revoluttonary act. .. . TFoday Basque 
culture must be above all qa counter-culture . . . the 


praxis which arises from man's oppression by man in 
the Basque country. 


71/543 
Short speech and appeal for the Russian Jews. 


-- In Appeal from the Left for the Russian Jews 
(brochure). Paris, June, 1971. Pp. 19-24, 35. 


De 


Ty Shs 


Along with Simone de Beauvoir, Beate Klarsfeld, 
Artur London, Daniel Mayer, Jean Rostand, etc., Sartre 
signed "Appeal from the Left for the Russian Jews," 
which protested the proceedings against the Jews 
wanting to leave Russia. He took the floor during a 
meeting held on January 7, 1971, at the Mutualité 
to show on the basis of historical evidence what the 
condition of the Jews had been before and after the 
INGEN Ligation io? ICAL. ee) Weil were wwii: Lallyeieeaeaens Cie 
those who had been condemned in Leningrad, and to 
demand that not only Jews but all Russian citizens 
who so desired be granted free exit from the U.S.S.R. 
The speech concludes as follows: In order for a just 
policy ltke thts to be established, the Russian work- 
ing classes would have to seize the power they have 
ibicle neo bined mort | 


(a 
La Justice populaire (Peoples' Justice), interview. 
os J a@anea, ao. 1 (damnamy 15, W877). 


Long interview in which Sartre analyzes the 
concept of peoples! justice, which he contrasts to 
class justice, and specifically analyzes what happened 
during the peoples! tribunal at Lens, trying at the 
same time to clear up a certain number of misunder- 
standings about leftist actions and about his own role 
Tig Illes 6 


There is an interesting criticism of Sartre in a 
debate about peoples' justice between Michel Foucault 
and Maoist militants which was published in the dossier 
Nouveau fasetsme, nouvelle démoecratie (New Fascism, 

New Penge eey 2 (Les Temps modernes, no. 310a [May, 
1972J). : 


J'aeceuse, which was less directly militant, better 
edited, and more carefully gotten up than La Cause 
du peuple, was designed to reach a mass audience and 
be the journal of revolutionary democracy. Seeinies 
did not have to assume legal responsibility for it, 
put he took an active part in its creation and editing. 
After five numbers, J'aceuse merged with La Cause 
du peuple in May, 1971. 
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"Entretien avec . . . Jean-Paul Sartre" (Interview with 
. . Jean-Paul Sartre), by Yvon Toussaint. 


-- Le Sotr (Brussels), January 26, 1971. 


SS 


(a7 Shs 


Clear but not very original interview in which 
Sartre specifies comments he made elsewhere on the 
political situation in France, the international 
situation, the peoples' tribunal at Lens, and the role 
of the intellectual. 
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"CGonversacion con un militante llamado Jean-Paul Sartre" 
(Talk with a Militant Named Jean-Paul Sartre), interview 
by Claude Kiejman and Daniel Waksman Schinca. 


-- Marcha (Montevideo), February 12, 1971. 


Long, interesting interview in which Sartre tells 
more clearly than elsewhere what his situation is in 
relation to the different leftist groups, and in : 
which he describes their actions since May, 1968, in 
contrast to those of the P.C. (Communist Party) and 
the C.G.T. (General Confederation of Labor). 


Cea 
Violence et grave de la faim (Violence and the Hunger Strike). 
-- J'accuse, no. 2 (February 15-March 15, 1971). 


Text, dated February 8, 1971, meant to support 
the strike by imprisoned leftists as well as other 
hunger strikes, especially the one which began on 
January 22 in the Saint Bernard chapel in Maine- 
Montparnasse and which Sartre followed very closely. 
Sartre reminds us that a hunger strtke in today's 
France ts a vtolent and revoluttonary step, and 
insists that it is not a tactic. 


The totality of the strikers' actions drew 


attention to the prison system and led the minister 
ie GWSsleS Wie) Peo SS we rCwMs , 
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Press conference concerning the "occupation" of the 
Sacré-Coeur. 


-- Excerpts in La Crotx and Le Monde, February 17, 
LOAN 


Together with approximately 200 militants, Sartre 


participated during the evening of February 13, 1971, 
in an abortive occupation of the Sacré-Coeur. This 
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T1/NOTE 1. 


demonstration was a continuation of the hunger stir kers! 
actions and was intended, as theirs were, to protest 
recent police brutalities (attack on a young workers! 
barracks, the mutilation of Richard Deshayes, etc.). 
The occupation was thwarted by the attitude of the 
rector of the Basilica and by police intervention 
inside the Sacré-~Coeur (15 people seriously wounded 

and 70 arrests). Sartre just barely had time to get 
out before the police got there. 


This business caused a big stir (the front-page 
headline of L‘Aurore said "They Were Trying to Burn 
Down the Sacré-Coeur"), and had repercussions it would 
take too long to specify here: uneasiness in Catholic 
CAbRehlels mat ms kcuno ime Mem pt Oe Sinenisi metic 


In @ press conference held on February 15 with 
Jean-Luc Godard, Sartre explained why they tried to 
occupy the Basilica and what had happened when they did. 


Portes ouvertes @ Ll'Elysée: Les conelustons de Jean-Paul 
Sartre (Open Doors at the Elysée Palace: What Jean-Paul 
Sartre Thinks about It). 


T1/NOTE 1. 


== Ple@erse, MO, 3 (liassem 15, ie). 


This text follows an article in which Mme 
Espinosa, president of the association for the defense 
of the victims at Saint-Laurent-du-Pont, expresses 
her surprise that a gift of twenty-five thousand 
dollars given by an American has been held up at the 
Elysée Palace for more than three months and has 
never reached the families of the 146 victims. Sartre 
finds the whole business typteal of the Fifth Republte 
and decries the mtxture of tnecompetence and ecuptdtity 
charactertstte of the regime. 


The twenty-five thousand dollars were finally 
given to the Secours Catholique (Catholic Aid). 


Poltowii ee wiemamre st mone Maric hc O noi lone tine Cuban poet 


Heberto Padilla on the personal decision of Fidel Castro, 
Sartre was among the signers of a letter of protest 
addressed to Castro (see Le Monde, April 9, 1971). Some 


time 


later, after Padilla had signed an autocriticism in 


which K. S. Karol and René Dumont were accused of being 
C.I.A. apents. Sartre was among the Signers of a new Leuter 
to Castro which certainly was to be taken to constitute, 

as far as he was concerned, a break with the Cuban regime. 
In very lively terms this letter especially urges Fidel 


T1/NOTE 1. 


Castro "to spare Cuba from the dogmatic obscurantism, the 
cultural xenophobia, and the repressive system which 
Stalinism imposed in the socialist countries" (see Le 
Monde, May 22, 1971). 


(Ly SS 
"J'aecuse" et la politique (J'accuse and Politics). 
==) Ji accuses nonce (Merve lene (ae) ie 


With J'aceuse Sartre began a period of activist 
journalism. He reflects on the kind of action the 
revolutionary press can take: The present role of 
J'aceuse ts to unmask the ideology of those tn power, 
their "parliamentary democracy," and to tllumtnate 
all action taken by the people. If you toss out 
what the sympathizing press says (63 per cent of the 
Freneh are satisfied with Pompidou: how could this 
be possible?), you'll find beneath the "stability" 
of the electorate the truth of a soetety on the way 
toward tts revolution. 


fL/KoOry 2, 


On May 12, 1971, a delegation led by Sartre went to 
the police station at Ivry-sur-Seine to find out the 
conditions in which an Algerian worker, Hadj Behar Rehala, 
had been wounded by the police. This business led to a 
new dispute between the Communists and Sartre (see Le 
IU Coxe k-Pn E-s Ts ot s  t 


(you 


"Sartre Discusses Quebec," interview. 


-- Guardtan (New York), May 19, 1971. 


This text bears on the repression in Quebec and 
must have been published in French-language publications. 
It is undoubtedly put together from parts of a filmed 
interview Sartre made with F.L.Q. {Quebec Liberation 
Front) representatives in December, 1970, for use at 
a meeting; and since the interviewers ask Sartre 
questions they ought to be better able to answer than 
he, it is of poor quality. 


(L532 


Debate about the movie Le Chagrin et la pitté (The Sorrow 
and the Pity). 
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-- La Cause du peuple-J'aceuse, no. 2 (May 31, 1971). 


OneMayse Loe san bre mm og ether awash Maat sit 
militants and two former resistants, attended a 
screening of the Max Ophuls and André Harris movie 
The Sorrow and the Pity, and took part in the debate 
which followed. His judgment of the movie is on the 
whole negative: his echier complaint is that it 
eliminates the role that the working class played 


in the Resistance. The other participants generally 
agree, 


aL / MOI 3, 


Sartre took on active concern for the case of Alain 
Jaubert, a journalist worked over in a patrol wagon on 
Misi, AS) ALS aL, ehiael ApeatiaSiel akin’ “TGlavey Swmjodlaaliae lav ieaexeybleeiaiie, 
against the police (see Le Monde, June 1, 1971, etc.). 


TL S52 
Communiqué (Statement). 


== be Mende, gwas bh, I9Tis Revotueeons, mo. 3 (awae, 
LEAL) 6 


Following charges brought against the magazine 
Révolutton! (edited by people who had split off from 
the Communist League) for an article about the police, 
Sartre assumes the editorship of the publication and 
its supplements. 


71/554 
i Statement announcing the creation of the "Lipération" news 
service, signed by J.-P. Sartre and Maurice Clavel. 


a) Excerpts in Le Monde, June 19, 1971. 


b) Complete text in several leftist magazines, including 
L'Idtot international, nos. 19-20 (June 30-September 1, 
LO AL }! 


Followtng the Jaubert case, a great need for 
freedom arose tn the press. ... The "Libération" 
news service seeks to be a new tribune which will 
provide a forum for journalists who wish to tell all 
and people who wtsh to know ali. 


This service, whose director is Maurice Clavel, 
has published almost every day since June 30, 1971, 
two bulletins entitled A.P.L. Informations, one for 
France and the other international. 


DH 
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Venez tous le 27 juin faire le procés de la police frangatse 
(Everybody Come Bring the French Police to Trial on June 


ele. 


a) La Cause du peuple-J'accuse, no. 5 (June 21, 1971). 
Reprinted in a special supplement on the searches in the 
Latin Quarter entitled Z Provocation (Provocation Z) and 
confiscated by the police. 


b) Widely distributed in handouts and on notices. 


A peoples' tribunal wtll be held on June 27, It 
will examine the role of the police in French datly 
life since January 1, 1971. This tribunal is 
absolutely necessary: there ts a profound conflict 
between police activtttes and the masses. 


This text was followed by an appeal, "For a 
Peoples! Trial of the Police,” which stated its 
solidarity with the planned tribunal and which was 
signed by 237 intellectuals (see Le Monde, June 2h, 
1971; La Cause du peuple-J'aecuse, no. 6 [June 28, 
ray ay, 


Scheduled for the Cité Universitaire, the tribunal 
was banned by police headquarters. After this 
injunction, which was followed by various searches 
and by the indictment of Michelle Vian for "calling 
an undeclared protest," the peoples’ tribunal was 
replaced by a meeting-press conference at the Mutualité 
on June 30. Sartre, who was sick, was unable to 
attend, but he sent a letter as well as a recording 
of an interview which he had granted on June 24 to 
the R.T.L. (Luxembourg Radio-Television) but which had 
not been broadcast (see Le Monde, July 2, 1972). 


717/536 


Pourquoi un tribunal populaire contre la police? (Why 
Hold a Peoples! Tribunal against the Police? ), interview. 


-- La Cause du peuple-J'aceuse, no. 6 (June 28, 1971). 


Sartre says it will be the police who are on 
trial at his trial, and specifies--in what is 
undoubtedly the best thing he has written on the 
question--what corresponds on the ideological level 
to the idea of a peoples’ tribunal. 


NOTE: Under the title "Jean-Paul Sartre répond & M. Roland 
Boscary-Monsservin, député républicain indépendant" (Jean- 
Paul Sartre Replies to M. Roland Boscary-Monsservin, 
Independent Republican Deputy), La Cause du peuple-J'aeccuse 
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(no. 4 [June 13, 1971]) makes use of texts by Sartre pub- 
lished in J'aeeuse (nos. 1 and 2) to put together a serious 
answer to an ironic question about peoples! tribunals the 
deputy from the Aveyron had asked the minister of justice. 


TL/NOTE 4, 


In its June 16, 1971, issue, the weekly Minute--which 
pays close and careful attention to everything Sartre does-- 
headed its front page: "Hnough of This WigislwlyseiaGie aeese 
Wiese Wiis) Minesiwe Wiaserecleir., Iemilileyesa. eiacl Kleoseecls img ts) 

PUT SARTRE IN JAIL!" A few days later, on June 19, Sartre 
was summoned to court where he was told that four charges 
for libel against the police department and the prison 
system were being brought against him by the ministers 
Raymond Marcellin and René Pleven as a result of two 
unsigned articles published in La Cause du peuple on 

May 23 and June IMG 5 1970, and an article on drugs pub- 
lished in Tout! on February 1, 1971. For each charge 
Sartre risked a maximum prison sentence of one year and a 
maximum fine of three hundred thousand francs. 


In a short statement in the June 21, 1971, Combat, 
Sartre says that he considers these charges one more instance 
of represston and trtal by force. It may be recalled in 
tls COMMS B LOM iinet BAe wae wWimS Gx wie Auwenie Ox qlee I2a1 
in 1970, General Charles de Gaulle intervened personally 
to prevent charges from being brought against Sartre, and 
even stated in this connection, "Leave the intellectuals 
alone," and "You don't arrest Voltaire." 


On September 24, Sartre was summoned before Judges 
Pierre-Camille Galmiche and Jean Sablayrolles, and upon 
his release from questioning made a short statement: From 
the moment an artitele constttutes a problem for the rulers, 
there ts no more freedom tn France (Le Monde, September 
Ga 2 ia ol). 


The case was not followed up and today it seems that 
there will be no sequel to the whole affair. 


(aly SS 

"Tron in His Soul," interview by John Gerassi. 

a) Guardian (Manchester), September 4, 1971. 

b) Reprinted in Guardtan Weekly, September 18, 1971. 

e) More complete version. "Sartre Accuses the 
Intellectuals of Bad Faith." WNew York Times Magazine, 
Oewomeie Wi, Ive) yal. 

Speaking especially to Americans, Sartre asserts 


Hie teehite: nthe likec tual ct radutwonal role has) become 


Dts 
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outmoded, and that he must now take up unequivocally 
the role of militant. The forcefulness of Sartre's 
comments drew a number of responses: see especially 
the letters to the editor in the New York Times for 
October 21 and November 12 and 21. 


John Gerassi is presently writing a political 
biography of Sartre; he is, by the way, the son of ete 
painter Fernando Gerassi and Stépha Avdicovitch, who 
were before the war among the best friends of Sartre 
and Simone de Beauvoir. 


(AN es: 


Interventions and appeals on behalf of Iranian political 
prisoners. 


a) "Bulletin de Comité de défense des prisonniers 
politiques iraniens" (Bulletin of the Iranian Political 
Prisoners' Defense Committee) (Paris). Mimeographed. 
Special no., February, 1972. 


This bulletin reprints the following texts, all dated 
abe) fal. 8 


-- J.-P. Sartre's reply to an article by Eric Rouleau 
published in Le Monde, July 13, 1971. 

== St ahemenite MOM mthne sl mamure nel OlMist tic clemE ras Orcs. MEDIC tence 
Committee (of which Sartre is president) concerning the 
repression and torture in Teheran. 

-- Telegram and letter to the prime minister of Iran 
expressing concern about the fate of 37 persons arrested 
in August, 1971. 

-- Statement of November 10 expressing solidarity with the 
Iranian students carrying out a hunger strike at the Cité 
Universitaire. 

-- Telegram to the Iranian ambassador in Paris, dated 
November 16, on the same subject. 

-- Statement of September 22 protesting the festivities in 
Renee pOrlagce. 


Sartre also signed an international appeal to oppose 
these festivities (see A.P.L. Informations International, 
Opuemer 15, WOT) . 


-- Statement of the Defense Committee warning against 

certain actions taken and specifying that Sartre's secretary, 
André Puig, is the only one authorized to speak in the 
committee's name. Also reprinted in Le Nouvel Observateur, 
October 18-2) 1971, 

-- Letter of support from Sartre to a round-table discussion 
set up by the Defense Committee for December 16, 1971. 


b) Excerpts in Le Monde, December 22, 1971. 
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Following the assassination of the Algerian Djellali 
Ben Ali, Sartre took part in two demonstrations in the 
Goutte d'Or section, one on November 7, the other on 
November 27. Together with Gilles Deleuze, Michel Foucault, 
Jean Genet, Michel Leiris, Claude Mauriac, Yves Montand, 
etc., he formed a Djellali Committee and sent an appeal 
from intellectuals to Arab workers (see La Cause du 
peuple-J'aceuse, no. 14 [December 13, 1971]). 


(2/358 


Preface to a festival program, "Cinq peuples chantent leur 
lutte" (Five Peoples Sing Their eee) 


a) Program for a festival held at the Mutualité in 
November, 1971. 


b) Reprinted in Enbata (Bayonne), December 2, 1971. 


Short text hailing a meeting of Basque, Breton, 
Occitan, and other singers. Sartre says in particular: 
Whatever the posittons of the different groups gathered 
here, I support them; because I think the way to real 
internationalism ts through the peoples! right to 
self-determination and not through the false bourgeois, 
Jacobin, and tmpertalist universality. 


71/560 


La Semence et le seaphandre (The Seed and the Diving Suit), 
excerpt from a youthful novel. 


-- Magazine littéraire, no. 59 (December, 1971), pp. 
29, 59-64. 


These are the first two chapters of an autobio- 
graphical novel Sartre must have written in 1923-24 
while he was getting ready at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand 
for the competitive entrance exams for the Ecole 
normale supérieure. The text, established by Michel 
Rybalka on the basis of the original manuscript, 
describes in a scarcely concealed way Sartre's friend- 
Blolacje) ines Ieevipil Wat vAcwial 


7/560 A 


Statement by J.-P. Sartre and the "Friends of La Cause 
du peuple." 


cs [Poo Hafoametons , WDeeeubee 2il, Ue. 
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This statement asks people to go welcome Alain 
Geismar when he comes out of Fresnes prison on 
December 24 after serving eighteen months, and to come 
talk to him at the theater of the Cité Universitaire. 
See the report on this meeting in Le Monde, December 
26-27, 1971. 


T1/NOTE 6. 

In an article ("The Shame of France," New York Times, 
arwialsy aleh. USfi), Wikileaks WSC ifese GlOS@re Hes e) Blaenric seae aye) Jaye 
took to Alsace with Sartre when the latter was recovering 
from a mild attack he had had on May 25. The two men are 
thinking of forming an international commission to investigate 
the activities of the French police, and Sartre talks to 
Dedijer about his relations with Albert Schweitzer: 

He was my unele and he didn't like my maverick behavtor 
one bit. Later on he tried to make peace with me, saying 
that even though our methods were different we were both 
working for the same cause, but I didn't fall for that 
Oise! OBR. 


aL WOW Fo 


We are assembling below a certain number of appeals 
and odd texts Sartre signed during 1971: 


-- Appeals calling upon the Czechoslovak government to free 
the members of a Trotskyite revolutionary group (Le Monde, 
January 22 and March 17). 

-- Petition supporting the strikers at the weekly Jeune 
Afrique (Bulletin des amis des grévistes de Jeune Afrique, 
Tin [May, LSPA a newsletter Sartre was designated as 
legally responstble for). 

-- Telegram to the prefect of Guadeloupe protesting against 
the attitude of law enforcement officers during the run-ins 
which took place on April 21 at Pointe-a&-Pitre (Le Monde, 
May 2-3). 

-- Appeal calling for a stop to the prosecution of Jean- 
Edern Hallier, Georges Mury, and Dominique Grange for 
articles published in L'Idtot internattonal (L'Idtot liberté, 
mon f Latorae 15jarmilg, WJ), 

-- Similar appeal concerning Charles Michaloux, editor of 
Rouge (Rouge, July 5). 

-- Petition and letter calling for the liberation of the 
fifteen members of the Living Theater imprisoned in Brazil 
(Le Monde, July 27 and August 4). 

-- Statement protesting the prosecution of Révolution! 
(RéEvolutton!, no. 5, October). 

—-— Open Petter to the minister of thie inventor rconcerntine 
the Lefol business (A.P.L. Informations, September 30; 

Les Tenps modernes, November}. 

-- Appeal in opposition to the construction of an international 
airport at Narita, near Tokyo. 
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-- An appeal by forty-five intellectuals calling for the 
granting of emigration rights to Soviet Jews (Le Monde, 
October 28). 

-- Appeal in opposition to the death sentence for nineteen 
Turkish militants accused among other things of kidnaping 
four American soldiers (A.P.L. Informations International, 
October 29). 

-~ Appeal made by a committee composed of Sartre, Simone 
de Beauvoir, Aimé Césaire, Michel Leiris, ete., for the 
establishment of a Patrice Lumumba African Cultural Center 
at Nanterre (A.P.L. Informations, December 20). 

-- Letter signed by Sartre, Noam Chomsky, and Vladimir 
Dedijer announcing a meeting of a Russell Memorial 
Symposium in September, 1972, to study the problem of 
spheres of influence (New York Review of Books, December 30, 
Ps BI=30) . 
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SITUATIONS, VIII: AUTOUR DE 68 (Situations, VIII: Around 
1968). 
-- Gallimard, [1971]. 478 pages. Printing date: 
December 23, 1971. Publicity band: "Politics from 64 to 
Taileeaet 


This volume consists of four parts and includes the 
following texts, in French: 


I. Vietnam: The Russell Tribunal 


Dialogue Is Not Posstble There Anymore 


An Amertean Writes to Sartre 


Sartre Replies (to David I. Grossvogel) 


The Crime 


Letter to the President of the Republic 


and Reply (Charles de Gaulle) 
Sartre to de Gaulle 
Twelve Unangry Men, 
Russell Tribunal: Opening Speech 
From Nuremberg to Stockholm 
Genoetde 


Ii. France 


The Alibt 

Let's Refuse to Be Blackmatiled 
Should the Left Be Killed or Cured? 
The Counter-Shock 

Raymond Aron's Bastilles 

What Was New about May, 1968? 
Communists Are Afraid of Revolution 
There Is No Good Gaullism . 

"The Wall" in high school 

Trapped Young People 


The Masses, Spontaneity, and the Party 
The Braziltan People in the Bourgeois 


Crossfire 
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see 65/422 
65/423 
65/423 
66/464 


67/465 
67/466 
67/468 
67/467 
67/481 
67/480 


64/412 
65/427 
65/428 
65/434 
68/491 
68/492 
68/493 
68/498 
69/503 
69/505 
69/511 


(OP SL 1 
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hey 362 


-- The Getsmar Affair 

-- The Third World Begins tn Our Suburbs 

-- The Whole Truth 

-- Words Spoken at the Committee's Press 
Conferenee (Committee for the 
Liberation of Soldiers in Prison) 

-- The First People's Trtal at Lens 


Israel--The Arab World 
-- Interview (with Claudine Chonez) 
-- Israel, the Left and the Arabs 


Intellectuals 
-- Wote (of introduction; not previously 
published) 


-- A Plea for Intellectuals (not published 


in French) 
-- The People's Friend 


Part of SITUATIONS, VIII (pp. 375-455) 


(2 B52 
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70/528 
TOV 52s 
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70/539 


69/504 
69/503 


66/447 
(Oy S32 


was 


published in a separate volume: PLAIDOYER POUR LES 


INTELLECTUELS (A Plea for Intellectuals). 
Collection Idées, [1972]. 117 pages.) 


(Gallimard, 


The major interest of this volume undoubtedly 
lies in the series of three lectures (given in Japan 
in 1966 but rewritten in 1970) which make up A PLEA 
FOR INTELLECTUALS. In them Sartre returns brilliantly 
to the idea of commitment and to the problems he posed 


in WHAT IS LITERATURE? 


An English translation of the volume is planned 


by New Left Books (London). 


SOW /AITOIMS . Ice MELANGES (Situations, IX: Miscellany). 


Jee 


Li, 


-- Gallimard, [1971]. 365 pages. Printing date: 


December 23, 1971. Publicity band: "Sartre by Sartre.” 


The volume consists of three parts and includes the 
following texts: 


OneMy sielet 


-- Writers tn Person 

-- The Wrtter and Hts Language 
-- Anthropology 

-- Sartre on Sartre 


Texts 


-- Palmtro Togltattr 


-- The Singular Universal (on Kierkegaard) 


-- Mallarmé (1842-1898) 
-- Saint George and the Dragon 
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see 60/334 
65/430 
66/441 
69/512 


64/09 
66/435 
53/234 
66/448 
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-- The Soctalism That Came in from the Cold (O/SL5 
-- I-Thou-He (on The Uneompleted by 

André Puig) 70/516 

-- Coexistences (on Paul Rebeyrolle) 70/534 
Ot AWE y, 

-- The Man on Tape 69/507 

-- Psychoanalytical Dialogue (document) 69/507 

-- Reply to Sartre, by J.-B. Pontalis 69/507 

-- Reply to Sartre, by Bernard Pingaud 69/507 

SITUATIONS IX includes no previously unpublished 
writings but does assemble several essential texts by 
Sartre. 

The interview Sartre by Sartre is not given in 
its entirety but in a version published in Le Nouvel 
Observateur. 

An English translation is planned by New Left 
Books (London). 

72/563 


L'IDIOT DE LA FAMILLE: GUSTAVE FLAUBERT DE 1821 A 1857 
(The Family Idiot: Gustave Flaubert from 1821 to 1857), 
Nielinkaey III 5 


a) Excerpts published with an introductory article 
by Michel Contat and Michel Rybalka, in Le Monde (of books), 
June 30, 1972. 


b) Bibliothéque de philosophie series. Gallimard, 
[pakouyeull Bound volume 667 pages long. Printing date: 
June 2, 1972; put on sale on June 29, 


Imes unsaid int rodwctormyeviexteprim beds On a Mem) acicet 
and also published in the Bulletin of Gallimard publications 
(spring, 1972, p. 19) was drafted by Sartre. We reprint 
it below: 


The first two volumes of THE FAMILY IDIOT tried 
to reconstruct Gustave Flaubert'’s neurotic experience 
as he lived it, and thus as a "unique" reality. 
Volume III tnterprets Flaubert's neurosis, and certain 
of its consequences, from the viewpotnt of his soetal 
envtronment. Can we speak of a "general" neurosts 
found in a number of indtviduals in a given pertod, 
in short, of a historical and sttuatton neurosis? 
This teads us to study the "objective sptrit" at the 
outset of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
This wtll also lead us to return to the subjective 
Flaubert in order to examine his relation to the 
Seeond Emptre. Then we shall be ready to study, in 
part four, that "singular untversal"--Madame Bovary. 
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Foreword to Les Maos en France (The Maoists in France), 
by Michéle Manceaux. 


== Ciliimard, LISTE], Pm. PalS. Pweiawiae Genes 
Welssewases7 IY, ILS 2. 


This volume brings together a dozen conversations 
with militant Maoists of various sorts, and ends with 
an estimate of their historical and political sig- 
nificance made by a political leader. 


After having said at the outset, I am not a 
Maotst, Sartre tries to explain what Maoist action 
is based on and what it consists of. He concludes: 


Violence, spontanetty, morality: for the Maotsts 
these are the three immediate charactertisttes of 
revoluttonary action. They are not oversimpltfying 
things by saying, "Theory ts practice," but only that 
it never appears except tn practtee. Thts ts the 
source of their sktll at tnventing and carrying out 
local acttons which always ortginate among the 
masses. . . . The tradittonal Left parties are still 
back in the nineteenth century, in the era of 
competitive capttalism. But the Maoists, with their 
anttauthortitarian praxis, seem to be the only 
revoluttonary force--although just beginning to 
build--capable of adapting themselves to the new 
forms of class struggle in thts era of organized 
ecapttalism. 


ep oe5 


s 


Déelaration de Jean-Paul Sartre @ la conférence de presse 
du Comité Vérité (Jean-Paul Sartre's Statement to the 
Truth Committee's Press Conference). 


a) La Cause du peuple-J'acecuse, no. 15 (January 7, 
1972). 


b) Excerpts in Le Monde, January 7, 1972. 


Statement read at Toul on January 5, 1972, during 
a meeting organized by the Truth Committee about the 
prison revolt which took place from December 5 to 
13, LOY. 


While. protesting the conditions of imprisonment 
at the main prison in Toul, where tt ts imposstble to 
live and, ordinarily, to dite, Sartre challenges the 
whole penitentiary system and asks, What is a 
prisoner? We are law-abiding ettiaens only because 
we have gtven tn and gtven up; they are prisoners 
only because they rebelled. In his view, the revolt 
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at Toul is a model revolt because it signifies the 
movement from tndividualtst rebellion to common 
aetton undertaken in a common tnterest. 


NOTES: 


Shortly afterward a group of well-known people-- 
including Sartre, Gilles Deleuze, and Michel Foucault-- 
asked about the possibility of having a committee of the 
GIP (Prisoners Information Group) investigate the uprising 
at Nancy (see A.P.L. Informations, January 16, 1972). 


On January 17, forty people led by Sartre, Deleuze, 
Foucault, and Claude Mauriac tried to hold a press 
conference on the grounds of the Ministry of Justice about 
the penitentiary system as a whole. After having been 
kicked out, the protesters held a press conference at the 
ALP.b. (Pree Press Agency) agency, during which Foucault 
and Sartre spoke, the latter in order to tell what had = 
Just happened. 


A complete report of this conference was published 
by the A.P.L. and included in no. 132 of A.P.L. Informattone 
(January 18, 1972). See also Le Monde, January 19. 


72/NOTe 1. 


On January 17, 1972, Sartre was once again charged 
with libel upon the complaint of Marcellin, minister of 
the interior, for an article published in the September 
issue of Vértté Rhdne-Alpes, regional supplement to La 
Cause du peuple-J'aceuse (see Le Monde, January 19, 1971). 


On March 14, Sartre was charged, in his capacity as 
editor of La Cause du peuple-J'aeccuse, with public abuse 
of a private party upon the complaint of CANCAVA (Independent 
National Bank for Craftsmen's Old Age Compensation). The 
charge stems from an article which was relatively harmless 
but was entitled "Gestapo-Cancava," and which appeared on 
Itiky til, IS (eee me wowee, Messen We, a9 72). 


72/566 


"Nous avons vu le fascisme au coeur de la Régie..." 
("We Saw Fascism Inside the Régie"), statements by Sartre 
about an incursion into the Renault plant on February 14, 


WN o 


ae La Cause du peuple-J'aceuse, no. 18 (February 17, 
1972). 


b) Le Monde, February 16, and Combat, February 17, 
MSZ « 
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On February 11, members of the Gacem Ali Committee 
(named after an Algerian worker killed in October, 
1971) had for the first time gotten inside the walls 
of the Renault plant to protest against the arbitrary 
firing of Maoist militants and to remind the head of 
Renault that he had to account "not to the established 
government but to the collectivity" (according to 
the terms of a tract signed the Gacem Ali Committee 
and Sartre). 


A new incursion took place on February 14, this 
time with the participation of Sartre, Michelle Vian, 
Dominique Grange, and several journalists. After 
they had all been brutally herded out, Sartre made 
BL felon, Bincigemileiey | IveIlcl Gh jeueSss Cepuiieieeiaee eye Wolsig 
had happened, and brought a complaint at the police 
station. 


HEH OT 


Appel (Appeal) for the formation of an investigating 
committee for the death of Pierre Overney, signed by Sartre 
and Maurice Clavel. 


-~ A.P.L. Informattons, February 27, 1972; La Cause 
du peuple-J'accuse, special supplement, no. 19; Le Monde, 
Ielsseieoy? BS. Ie, Ewe o 


Following the murder of the Maoist militant Pierre 
Overney while he was handing out broadsides at the 
Renault plant on February 25, Sartre and Clavel call 
upon all democratic citizens to go with them to 
Boulogne-Billancourt on February 28 to investigate. 


This investigation did take place, but produced 
few results (see Le Monde, March 1). 


On the same day, Sartre took part in a leftist 
march of more than 30,000 protesters, and on March 4 
he attended Pierre Overney's funeral, after taking part 
in a procession of 120,000 to 200,000 persons. 


72/568 


Statement about the kidnaping of Robert Nogrette, signed 
by Sartre and Maurice Clavel. 


-- Le Monde, March 10, 1972. 


This statement is a sequel to the kidnaping 
of the chief of personnel at the Régie Renault, 
Robert Nogrette, by members of the New People's 
Resistance and in reprisal for the murder of Pierre 
(CHP SIP IAS? © 
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Sartre and Clavel think this action was foreseeable, 
and that it was certainly thought to be a normal 
response to the represston rampant at Renault. 


72ND 2 


A certain number of intellectuals, including Sartre, 
Simone de Beauvoir, and especially Philippe Sollers, signed 
a statement intended for the members of the P.C.F. (French 
Communist Party) in which they condemn the party's attitude 
following Pierre Overney's murder and state: "The real 
struggle against the capitalist slave system is from this 
point on inseparable from the struggle against the P.C.F. 
in its effort to pervert the Communist idea. This struggle 
is being led today by the movement which grew out of May, 
1968" (see Le Monde, March 17, 1972, and other publications). 


72/569 


Justice et Etat (Justice and the State), lecture given in 
Brussels on February 25, 1972. 


-- Excerpts and reports in the February 26 Brussels 
papers, especially La Cité, Le Sotr, and La Libre Belgique. 


Given as part of the Young Barristers of Brussels 
Lecture Series, this long address followed by debate deals 
above all with the legitimacy and functioning of peoples' 
justice. The complete text will undoubtedly be published 
Aig TGlavS iaSeise se TEES 


2 /NOW, 3, 


Oni Ayp 2c 1 Sie blew OC Me mt ineas pres smCIOnt cime nce 
called by the Secours Rouge (Red Aid) and by the Committee 
for the Struggle for Decent Housing to give a true picture 
of the occupations of dwellings and to denounce the methods 
used in expelling squatters. He was also asked to take 
part in a peoples' meeting on April 16 in Belleville, but 
it was banned by the police (see A.P.L. Informattons, 

April 11; Combat, April 12; Le Monde, April 15). 


pe a 


Lynchage ou justice populaire? (Lynching or Peoples’ 
Justice?), article about the Bruay-en-Artois business. 


a) La Cause du peuple-J'aceuse, no. 24 (May 17, 1972). 
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b) Excerpts in Le Monde, May 26, 1972. 


In its issue no. 23, La Cause du peuple-J'acecuse 
had let several people who lived in Bruay-en-Artois 
have their say about the murder of young Brigitte 
Dewevre on April 5. Sartre thinks that the article 
was a call for a lynching, and he deplores the fact 
that it was not followed by a discussion which would 
havewmade a disitinetaon between the notary public, 
Pierre Leroy (the bourgeois, hateful for the role he 
plays tn our soctety), and X, Brigitte's assassin, 
equally hateful for obvious reasons. He thinks that 
the principle "Every person accused of a crime is to 
be held innocent until proven guilty" is a peoples! 
viretory and ought not to be abandoned by a peoples! 
Jusitaee: 


This article is accompanied by a reply which 
is signed La Cause du peuple and which challenges 
part of Sartre's argument and states: "A principle 
of 'peoples'' justice which, in the name of rules, 
stopped the peoples’ natural movement for justice 
before it got started, would be an oppressive 
principle which would simply be another form of the 
principle of all judicial mechanisms based on 
exploitation: it would be external to the masses." 


(2H Sia 


Ouverture d'un débat sur "La Cause du peuple" (Opening of 
a Debate about La Cause du peuple). 


=o lg Campa cn pengleat GeeHoe, a. 25 (ijume 2, L972) - 


This text, which was published with the consent 
of the whole staff of the paper, may mark a turning- 
Oma alin Several erga eis el imlIkshineyeie, Iki aly, las 
states his dissatisfaction with the overly didactic 

5 and working-class orientation of La Cause du peuple 
and reproaches it for being less and less democratic 
and for not being aware of certain movements of 
struggle (movements of the young, of women, of 
intellectuals, of small businessmen): In 1970 the 
C.D.P. enabled new votces to be heard. Today tt ts 
becoming as edifying as a bosses’ newsletter. 
Furthermore, by maktng ttself too exclusively the 
sounding board of concerns of militants whitch are 
valtd in combat, tt is becoming faetional and ts 
reflecting present struggles tn a very narrow way. 

Now even though the struggle for working-class 
democracy may at times take on a necessary narrowness, 
tt ts necessary that the paper whtch ts committed to 
thts struggle give evidence, on the contrary, of the 
greatest possible democracy. For thts reason, we 

have dectded to go baek to the fundamental project of 
La Cause du peuple; the masses speaking to thé masses. 
And Sartre calls upon the readers to express their 
points of view. 


Seat 
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levee 
Letter of solidarity with an Israeli conscientious objector. 


a) Reprinted in the Israeli press around the middle 
Ow IWS > 


b) Excerpts in Le Monde, June 18-19, 1972. 


This letter is addressed to the mother of the 
conscientious objector Giora Neumann, prosecuted by 
Israeli authorities for refusing to serve in the 
army. It also constitutes a stand on the Israeli-Arab 
problem. Sartre in fact congratulates the accused 
man for having carried out successfully that 
courageous and concrete act: to refuse to serve in 
an army whtech, although ortginally a defenstve one, 
became an offensive one by establishing itself age an 
army of oceupatton. This act thereby condemns the 
poltey of the Israelt government, whitch ts for the 
time being making any conerete steps toward peace 
tmposstble. 


Neumann was condemned to eight months in jail. 


In June, Sartre gave an interview on the same 
question which we have not traced yet. 


CAP 53 


"Die Werksbullen haben uns verpritigelt" (The Factory Guards 
Have Given Us a Beating), interview. 


-- Der Sptegel, June 19, 1972, pp. 124-26. 
Sartre talks about the situation of leftism in 


rg paee alia Fela jess Car NL. gyal Cir wie wells eu ieinS 
intellectual. 


fe/NODE ky, 


In April, 1972, Sartre wrote u letter to Heidelberg 
therapists which was to serve as a preface to a volume 
on antipsychiatry. In it he particularly insists upon 
the fact that the doctor-patient relation should be 
conceived of as a dialectical relationship. 


(2/Nowy oS. 


Beginning on February 14, 1972, France-Culture 
presented a radio adaptation in twenty-five episodes of 


pe 
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Roads to Freedom by Roger Pillaudin, with Francois Périer, 
Jean-Marc Bory, etc. 


7T2/NOTE 6. 


Appeals and various texts signed by Sartre through 
July, 1972: 


-- Petition backing civil servants from overseas possessions 
who are demanding, by means of a hunger strike, that they 

be named to posts in their native countries (Le Monde, 
January 19). 

-- Statement demanding that General Jacques Massu be 
prosecuted for defending torture (in his memoirs of the 
Algerian War) (Le Monde, January 20). 

-- "L'armée face & la population" (The Army against the 
People), a document disseminated by the pastor René Cruse 

and denouncing "military repression" (Le Monde, February 10). 
-- Appeal by the Committee for Aid to the Lads (Le Monde, 
February 23). 

-- Petition in favor of getting rid of internment camps in 
Northern Ireland (A.P.L. Informations, March 3; earlier 
published in Dosster International, no. 3 [February 11]). 

-- Appeal signed by Sartre, Claude Mauriac, Michel Foucault, 
Maurice Clavel, and Gilles Deleuze protesting the re- 
pression in the Congo Peoples! Republic after the 

February 22 coup d'état (A.P.L. Informations International, 
March 6; Le Monde, March 8). 

So BEANE isl SiGe ee Ills laa Bish Cae sels 

Basque political refugees in Paris (Le Monde, March 11). 

-- Appeals in support of three Turkish students condemned 

to death (A.P.L. Informations, March 17; Le Monde, March 23). 
-- Statement demanding that the Trotskyite militant Pierre 
Rousset be provisionally set free (A.P.L. Informations, 

Mere @la 272 )) « 
-- Appeal in favor of the strikers at the "Joint francais" 
factory in Saint-Brieuc (Le Monde, May 6). 

-- Appeal against repression and torture in Argentina, 

and for forming a defense committee for Argentine political 
prisoners (A.P.L. Informations International, May 12). 

-- Appeal for opposition to any intervention by the French 
Army in Madagascar (A.P.L. Informations International, 

iteasy IL) » 
-- Appeal at a meeting about the Thévenin case (Le Monde, 
May 19). 
-- Appeal for the victims of repression in Czechoslovakia 
(published as an advertisement in Le Monde, May DG—L9))) 
-- Protest against repression in Iraq on the occasion of 
Vice President Sadam Hussein Takriti's visit to France 
(A.P.L. Informations International, June 13). 

-- Appeal against televising insignificance, a& propos the 
reform of the ORTF (French Radio-Television Organization) 
(published as an advertisement in Le Monde, June 14 and 
ie 
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the October 20th Movement whose trial was held in Athens 
(complete text in A.P.L. Informattons Internattonal, 

June 15). 

== Met cer=pebitlonmcd 1c llla tic dlp. atic mme(dighiOneme ihe miceme sc leivonid! 
in opposition to the repression on the island of Mauritius 
and in support of the painter Hervé Masson (A.P.L. Informa- 
tions International, June 27; Le Monde, July 18). 

-- Appeal in opposition to the bombing of Vietnamese dikes 
by the U.S. Air Force(published as an advertisement in 

Le Monde, July 9-10). 


72/574 
"Entrevista con Jean-Paul Sartre" (Interview with Jean-Paul 
Sartre/, interview by Albina du Boisrouvray, Fernando Claudin, 


Juan Goytisolo, and Plinio Apuleyo Mendoza. 


a= jiginna (POIs), moo & (ASTZ) 5 wp. B10, 


V2y STS 
A propos de Munich (About Munich). 


-- La Cause du peuple-J'accuse, no. 29, October 15, 
ILO Zs 
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Nous accusons le President de la République (We Accuse 
the President of the Republic). 


-- Text against President Georges Pompidou, used as 
a poster and printed in La Cause du peuple-J'accuse, 
supplement to no. 29 (October 20, 1972). 


C2LS TT 


"Je ne suis plus réaliste"” (I Am No Longer a Realist), 
interview by Pierre Vertraeten. 


-- Gulliver (Paris), no. 1 (November, 1972) 


38-h6, aes 


(27 oe 


"What's Jean-Paul Sartre Thinking Lately," interview by 
Pierre Bénichou. 
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-- Esquire, LXXVIII, no. 6 (469) (December, 1970), 
204-8, 280-86. 


72/579 
Le Nouveau Racisme (The New Racism). 


a) First published as Appel de 137 intellectuels 
(Appeal by 137 Intellectuals). La Cause du peuple-J'accuse, 
no. 35 (December 15, 1972). 

b) Le Nouvel Observateur, December 18-22, 1972. 


France and a Matter of Racism. 


-- New York Times, March 11, 1973. 


72/580 


Mats c'est quand méme bien 1'Etat que vous mettez en 
question! (But in Fact You Are Questioning the State!), 
interview of Gabriel Aranda by Sartre. 


-- La Cause du peuple-J'aceuse, no. 36 (December 22, 
ISTE) « 


T2/MOW 7 2 


On December 11, 1972, Sartre, accompanied by other 
intellectuals, intervened in favor of striking immigrant 
workers in Clichy (see communiqué in La Cause du peuple- 
Jtaceuse, no. 35, [December 15, 1972], p. 7). 


D2 


ORs 
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Eleettons, ptége & cons (Elections, Trap for Suckers), 
text about the March elections. 


-- Les Temps modernes, no. 318 (January, 1973), pp. 
1099-1108. 


(3/582 
"Nous accusons" (We Accuse), statement accusing President 
Richard M. Nixon for his policy in Vietnam and signed by 


Sartre, Vladimir Dedijer, and Laurent Schwartz. 


ae eMonde  olswule tyson? olsen Or (es emero LuDeleIh crit yamnc) nun em ee 
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"Sartre parle des maos" (Sartre Talks about the Maoists), 
interview by Michel-~Antoine Burnier. 


a) Acremat (eases), me, 22 (Urehrmmnry., 1975), wo. Ta=T Ti. 

b) Under the title "Entretien avec Sartre" (Conversation 
with Sartre). Tout va bten (Geneva), no. 4 (February 20- 
March 20, 1973), pp. 30-35. 

ec) Excerpts in Le Monde, February 3, 1973. 


"On Maoism: An Interview with Jean-Paul Sartre," translated 
by Robert d'Amico. 


== figfos, (St. hemisl, mo, 16 (Smaner, 1972). pp. 
92-101. 
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"Volksfront nicht besser als Gaullisten"” (The Union of the 
Left Is Not Better Than the Gaullists), interview by Dieter 
Wild, Wolfgang Gust, and Gustav Stern. 


-- Der Sptegel, February 12, 1973. 


(3/5285 
Sartre on Amnesty, letter to American newspapers. 


-- New York Review of Books, April 19, 1973, p. 45. 


73/586 


UN THEATRE DE SITUATIONS (A Theater of Situations), texts 
on theater selected and presented by Michel Contat and 
Michel Rybalka. 


-- Gallimard, coll. Idées, [1973]. 382 pages. Date 
CF Primbtms3 Ips 20, IS7S. 


_ This volume is divided into two sections: one 
dealing with Sartre's general pronouncements on theater 
{and occasionally cinema), the other giving most of 
the texts and interviews related to each one of his 
plays. Among the texts published here for the first 
time, let us mention: 


-- Le Style dramatique (Dramatic Style), a lecture 
given on January 10, 1944, and followed by a discussion 
with Jean Vilar, Albert Camus, Jean Cocteau, and others. 
-- Théatre et ctnéma (Theater and Cinema), notes from 

a lecture given on May 6, 1958. 

-- Théatre éptque et théatre dramatique (Epic Theater 
and Dramatic Theater), complete text of lecture given 

at the Sorbonne on March 29, 1960, and known hereto- 
fore only through excerpts (see Beyond Bourgeois 
Theater, 60/349). 


73/NOTE 1. 
On January 4, 1973, Sartre took part in a press 


conference to present the forthcoming leftist daily 
newspaper Ltbération (see Le Monde, January 6, 1973). 


2) i 


73/NOTE 2. 


73/NOTE 2. 


On February 7, 1973, Sartre was interviewed during one 
hour by Jacques Chancel on the series "Radioscopie" 
(France-Inter network) (see Le Monde, February 9, 1973). 
Published in Jacques Chancel, Radtoseopte, vol. 3 (Laffont, 


LOTS) 


7 3/ MOM 3). 


There is a preface by Sartre (pp. 7-14) in Olivier 
Todd's Les Paumes (The Lost Ones) (Union Générale d'Editions, 
LO/is Seis, Me. Wor, wes). 


73/NOTE 4. 


The volume by Sartre, POLITICS AND LITERATURE (London: 
Calder and Boyars, Signature series, 1973; 126 pages) has 
the following texts translated by J. A. Underwood and John 


Gadidle mw: 
-- A Theorettetan tn Bolivia Bis Poke wee Oy Mh 7i 
-- Revolutton and the Intellectual 13-35 68/483 
-- Myth and Realtty tin the Theatre 37-67 67/45h 
(as published in Gambit) 
~- A Structure of Language 69-75 67/455 
-- The Writer and His Language hoLeS 65/430 
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Sartre's interest in the movies goes back, as we know, 
to his childhood. Later, as a young professor, he devoted 
what seems to be his only graduation-day speech to them 
(see 31/7). Simone de Beauvoir's memoirs are filled with 
accounts which indicate the intensity with which they 
explored a still-new art, and she could write, "There was 
one medium which Sartre ranked almost as high as literature: 
the movies" (The Prime of Life, p. 44). And yet Sartre's 
relationships to the movies--which would be worth a more 
thorough study--have been both ambiguous and unfortunate. 


They have been, on the one hand, ambiguous because 
Sartre never pursued as far as he did in other realms his 
reflections on an art form whose special characteristics 
seem in part to have escaped him, and which he judges in 
terms of literature and the theater, thereby obviously 
assigning it a place of secondary importance and a lesser 
aesthetic value. The few film criticisms he has written 
show, as do certain comments reported in interviews, that 
he has if not a misunderstanding at least a somewhat dated 
Seingejonrwaiom Car wali sere, Wy AG OSiwsaimdly wiskse wwe Sy Es 
some movie-lovers or critics have said, that "Sartre doesn't 
understand a thing about movies." But it must be granted 
that although he was before the war a sort of precursor-- 
especially in very quickly recognizing the importance of 
the great American "social films"--for many years now his 
curiosity about the new films seems to have been greatly 
dulled. 


His relationships with the movies have been, on the 
other hand, unfortunate because almost all the adaptations 
of his works or original scripts have been, according to 
an expression which is no doubt excessive but is Sartre's 
own, lamentable fattlures. 


Thus the list of films we give details about below, 


in chronological order, constitutes for Sartre a more or 
less uninterrupted series of disappointments. We give 
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the complete credits for the ten films which have to our 
knowledge been made from Sartre's works, either his original 
scripts or his adaptations, even when, as in two or three : 
cases, his name does not appear, for reasons our commentaries 
json Teley sulente(e) ce Iveyziaa ¢ 


1947--LES JEUX SONT FAITS (The Chips Are Down). 


French film by Jean Delannoy. Seript by Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Adaptation by Jean Delannoy. Dialogues by Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Jacques-Laurent Bost. Muste by Georges 
Auric. Photography by Christian Matras. Cast: Micheline 
Presle (Eve), Marcel Pagliero (Prerre) Charles Dulin, 
Marguerite Moreno, Fernand Fabre, Jacques Erwin, Mouloudji, 
Robert Dalban, Howard Vernon, etc. Production: Gibe-Pathé 
Films. 


In an interview published in the April 15, 1947, 
Combat, Jean Delannoy gives the details about THE CHIPS 
ARE DOWN and points out that he himself was the one 
who started Sartre on his script-writing career in 
1943: "Discouraged by the mediocrity of the scripts 
we received every day at Pathé, I went to see Sartre 
and asked him if he didn't want to work for us.” 
During the years 1943-47, Sartre submitted a number 
of scripts to Pathé--we do not know exactly how many-- 
among which, in addition to THE CHIPS ARE DOWN were 
"Typhus," The False Noses, IN THE MESH, and a script 
we know little more about than the title: "La Fin du 
monde" (The End of the World). Nino Frank, who worked 
on "Typhus" with Sartre during the winter of 1943-h4, 
mentions an additional script whose title he does not 
give and which Louis Daquin was to film: "It had to 
do with a rather melodramatic skit about collaboration 
and the Resistance whose action took place in Rouen 
and which we intended to film in Great Britain or, 
after D-Day, in a port in the North" (Pettitt Cinéma 
Sentimental (Little Sentimental Cinema) [La Nouvelle 
Edition, 1950], pp. 170-71). He also says that Sartre 
had intended to produce films himself later. 


Concerning the script of THE CHIPS ARE DOWN, 
which was published in book form, see 47/118 and 
47/119. Jean Delannoy's adaptation closely follows 
Sartre's text and his production is honest without 
being either inspired or simply inventive. The film 
was shown at the 1947 Cannes Festival. Received 
rather favorably on the whole by the critics, it had 
&@ measure of public success. Although it has aged 
greatly now, as by the way have most of the French 
movies of the time, all of whose faults it has, the 
film nevertheless keeps your attention because of the 
quality of its actors. Among these, Micheline Presle, 
greatly helped by the superb lighting of Christian 
Matras, imposes her luminous presence. The realistic 
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scenes, on the other hand, above all those which show 
militants, make you smile in spite of their intention. 
Seen at one remove as an aesthetic document from an 
already distant period, THE CHIPS ARE DOWN takes on a 
certain nostalgic charm and deserves not to fall into 
oblivion. 


1951--LES MAINS SALES (Dirty Hands). 


French film by Fernand Rivers. Adaptation by 


Jacques-Laurent Bost and Fernand Rivers. Dtalogues by 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Muste by Paul Misraki. Photography 
by Jean Berthelot. Cast: Pierre Brasseur (Hoederer), 


Daniel Gélin (Hugo), Claude Nollier Conlzaye Jacques Castelot 
(the Prince), Monique Artur (Jessica), Marcel André, 

Georges Chamarat, ete. Productton: Fernand Rivers--Rivers 
Films. (Paris premiere August 29, 1951.) 


Even more than the play, the film provoked violent 
reactions from the P.C. (Communist Party), which 
feared, not without reason, that it would feed the anti- 
Communist campaign. In many theaters, in Paris as 
well as in the provinces, the film was shown under 
(HOLLSS PeoMe@wsaeim, Mel Win Wee IBIS WOW islets eral 5 
TUS Weslo qe whi jolleny Cin wis vlsiowko, laicl pierersiw li anS 
its anti-Communist overtones: the militants of the 
proletarian party, and especially Hoederer's body- 
guards, are more like gangsters in American movies 
than workers. 


The critics were generally very hard on Fernand 
Rivers! very conventional filming. The film, which 
was a rather big commercial success, has no value 
except that of its leading actors, Pierre Brasseur 
and, above all, Daniel Gélin, who give a wholly re- 
markable interpretation of the characters of Hoederer 
and Hugo. 


Ns Given the change in his political position since 
1950, Sartre has been bent on publicly disassociating 
himself from the use which could be made of his film 
against the Communists, and when he was questioned 


about it before it was released, he said: JI wash my 
hands of it. I sold the rights to it twenty days 
after the premiere of my play. . .. IF am not 


responstble for the date on whitch it was released or 
for the film itself, and when the time ts right I'll 
say so. I add that the film is played by excellent 
actors and:that what I'm saying now does not involve 
them. There was never any question of having the film 
released tn time for the elections. It tsen't 
finished. I don't think it has great "shock value.” 
If tt does, the fact that I'll make clear that it is 
a purely commeretal matter which doesn't coneern me 
will greatly weaken that value (Paris-Presse- 

iL Vintranscgeant ja) Ne se Lopes sicic SIL/2UO), Wasa ae 
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the only statement about the film we have found, and 
Sartre does not seem to have expressed his opinion of 
ae oUt = as sly rn =o 


1952--LA P... RESPECTUEUSE (The Respectful Prostitute). 


French film by Marcel Pagliero and Charles Brabant. 
Adaptatton by Jacques-Laurent Bost and Alexandre Astruc. 
Dialogues by Jean-Paul Sartre and Jacques-Laurent Bost. 
Musie by Georges Auric. Photography by Eugéne Shuftan. 
Cast: Barbara Laage (Lizzie MacKay), Ivan Desny (Fred 
Clarke), Walter Bryant (Sidney [the Negro]), Marcel Herrand 
(Senator Clarke), Marie-Olivier, Yolande Laffon, Jacques 
Hilling, André Valmy, ete. Production: Agiman Films and 
Artés Films, distributed by Marceau Films. (Paris premiere 
on October 8, 1952.) 


The euphemistic version of its title was not 
enough to guarantee the film against scandal. But 
this time the scandal was wholly political. At the 
Venice Festival, where the film was shown in 1952, 
pro-American circles demanded that the rule against 
insulting a friendly nation be applied, and the film 
aroused impassioned debates (see André Bazin's article 
in Les Cahters du cinéma, no. 16 [October, 1952]). 


The movie version, although it follows the play 
rather closely, is very different from it (see 46/90). 
Whereas the play was originally conceived of and staged 
as a "comedy-bouffe,"” the film, which is not, by the 
way, without merit, falls into the category of 
"realistic drama." Certain connecting scenes were 
shot in the United States, and Marcel Pagliero's 
production alludes explicitly to the conventions of 
the American "thriller." The very fine photography 
of Eugéne Shuftan (who was Fritz Lang's cameraman in 
the United States), the minutely Americanized settings 
and Barbara Laage's acting all try to create the 
atmosphere of the American social film, but this 
attempt at realism makes all the more evident the 
film's painfully French characteristics, beginning with 
the disturbing acting of certain main actors. 


On the other hand, the film was changed to make 
it more optimistic: the prostitute Lizzie becomes a 
completely positive character. Whereas in the play 
she does not entirely escape being mystified by the 
right-thinking people and accepts Fred's humiliating 
proposition, which will make her his weekend amusement, 
the film ends with a shot showing her complete 
solidarity with the hunted Black, whom she is getting 
ready to defend with revolver in hand. 
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1953--Les Orgueilleux (The Beautiful and the Damned). 


Franco-Mexican film by Yves Allégret. Seript by 
Jean Aurenche and Yves Allégret [based on an original 
script, "Typhus," by Jean-Paul Sartre]. Adaptation and 
dtalogues by Jean Aurenche and Jean Clouzot. Music by 
Paul Misraki. Photography by Alex Philips. Cast: 
Michéle Morgan, Gérard Philipe, Victor Manuel Mendoza, 
Michéle Cordoue, Carlos Lopez Moctezuma, etc. Production: 
C.1.C.C.--Jean Productions (France)--Reforma Films (Mexico), 
distributed by Columbia. (Paris premiere on November Sue 


WITS 5 ) 


Sartre's name, which is listed in the credits 
given by the producing firm, no longer appears in the 
film credits. Sartre himself had it withdrawn because 
he thought his script was no longer recognizable in 
the adaptation Jean Aurenche and Yves Allégret made. 


Me Ted wwe ae dew, aw “inypiawe” aim Wee Beconed ij wl. 
and the Damned, we would have to compare the original 
text and the film. But we know already that the action 
of "Typhus" takes place in the Far East, even though 
Sartre got the inspiration for his script from the 
account of an epidemic which had raged through Morocco 
shortly before he went there to spend his vacation 
with Simone de Beauvoir in 1938 (see The Prime of 
Life, p. 266). An account of the various misadventures 
the script went through before Yves Allégret revived 
it may be found in the Nino Frank volume referred to 
above in connection with THE CHIPS ARE DOWN. 


Although The Beautiful and the Damned is far 
from being a success, it is not an unimportant film, 
and is in any case distinguished from the productions 
of French moviemaking current at that time. It 
evokes the Camus of The Plague more than Sartre. 
Jacques Doniol-Valcroze, who sees it as a 
"phenomenological" film, speaks of it favorably in a 
eriticism in Les Cahters du cinéma (no. 31 [January, 
1954]) and summarizes the plot as follows: "A young 
woman stops over in a little Mexican town with her sick 
husband. Inflicted with cerebrospinal meningitis, 
the latter soon dies and the epidemic spreads, re- 
quiring the town to be quarantined and making the young 
woman prisoner of that sort of physical and moral 
no exit constituted by the cordon sanitaire and the 
death watch. She is going to discover that she has 
little sense of loss at the death of her husband, and 
then that she is increasingly interested in a local 
derelict, a French ex-doctor who has drowned himself 
in alcohol after he has been more or less responsible 


for his wife's death. Redemption through love? 
Involvement through circumstances? It makes no 
difference. The man and the woman will remain together 


to try to break out of the suffocating solitude of 
despair and confront the world's prejudiced hostility. 
This ending, which could have been a theatrical trick 
or a bit of moral sermonizing, is in fact just an 
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incident which in no way stands out from the rest. 


The film stops there. Just a period. Ten minutes 
earlier or ten minutes later, nothing would have been 
changed. In any case, the chips were down without 


our knowing exactly how.” 


1954--HUIS CLOS (No Exit). 


French film by Jacqueline Audry. Dialogues by Jean- 
Paul Sartre. Adaptation and addtttonal dtalogues by 
Pierre Laroche. Muste by Joseph Kosma. Photography by 
Robert Julliard. Cast: Arletty (Inés) , Gaby Sylvia 
(Estelle), Frank Villard (Garcin), Yves Deniaud (le Gargon), 
Nicole Courcel, Jean Debucourt, Jacques Chabassol, Arlette 


Thomas, Isabelle Pia, Jacques Duby, etc. Productton: 
Marceau Films. (Paris premiere at the end of December, 
1954.) 


An article prior to the premiere, which includes 
an interview with Jacqueline Audry as well as excerpts 
from the script and dialogues of the film, gives the 
following specification: "Although he did not help 
make the film, Sartre checked it and said he was 
satisfied with the script. When Jacqueline Audry 
came to talk to him about NO EXIT, he wanted to 
rewrite his work, change it completely, but she 
didn't give in" (Catherine Valogne, "HUIS CLOS revu 
par Jacqueline Audry" (NO EXIT reviewed by Jacqueline 
Audry), Les Lettres frangatees, September 16, 1954). 


The film follows the play very closely. An 
introductory sequence showing the arrival of a batch 
of damned souls in the hall of a Kafkaesque palace 
was added, and the adapters had what seems at first 
glance to be the ingenious idea of putting a sort of 
screen in place of the window of the hotel the three 
characters are shut up in, so that by turns they can 
see scenes from their past life and observe their next 
of kin to the extent that the latter have not for- 
gotten them. At the end, the window is shown to be 
walled up. This idea, which claims to answer to a 
need in the movies for action and for variety of 
setting, is actually the main reason for the film's 
failure. In showing in this way that there is no 
exit, the adapters took away--without gaining any 
advantage for the movie--the sense of suffocating 
promiscuity in eternal confinement which undoubtedly 
gives the play its essential force. The critics, 
moreover, justly pointed out the film's weak directing 
and miscasting of the role of Inés, which does not 
suit Arletty at all. 
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1957--Les Sorciéres De Salem (The Salem Witches). 


French film by Raymond Rouleau. Sertpt and dialogues 
by Jean-Paul Sartre based on Arthur Miller's play The 
Cruetble. Muste by Georges Auric. Photography by Claude 
Renoir. COR te Yves Montand (John Proctor), Simone Signoret 
Elisabeth Proctor), Myléne Demongeot (Abigail Williams), 
Raymond Rouleau (Governor Danforth), Jean Debucourt 
(Reverend Parris), Pierre Larquey, ete. Productton: 
Borderie Films--C.1.C.C.--S. N. Pathé Cinéma (France) and 
Defa (Germany). (Paris premiere on April 26, 1957.) 


o_ 


Concerning the origins of this script, see 


Boy 201 « 


The changes Sartre made in Arthur Miller's play, 

which was written to denounce McCarthyism, are 
generally faithful to its spirit at the same time 
they accentuate its social implications and its 
contemporary political significance. Thus Sartre 
introduces an element of class struggle into the film 
which explains the social motives of the "witch hunt." 
The contemporary political significance of the film 
derives primarily from the increased importance given 
to the character of Deputy Governor Danforth, which 
Sartre develops at the expense of Reverend Parris. 
He also eliminated the role of the sympathetic pastor 
and filled out that of Abigail Williams, who thereby 
takes on greater depth and ambiguity than she had in 
the play. 


It is clear that the film bears Sartre's stamp, 
and the critics have frequently reproached him with 
a valn Seetiweustt ccm Maller SeaGesc tesa t ne: edasec talon sot ais 
own philosophy in order to turn it into nothing but 
a political demonstration. On the other hand, the 
film, which lasts for two and one-half hours, has 
been judged too long, Sartre's dialogues too 
literary, and Raymond Rouleau's direction too 
static. The film was nevertheless quite well received 
on the whole and was rather successful. 


1957--KEAN, GENIO E SREGOLATEZZA (Kean, Genius and Disorder). 


Italian film in Eastman-color by Vittorio Gassman. 
Based on the Alexandre Dumas play adapted by Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Script by Suso Cecchi d'Amico, Francesco Rosi, and 
Vittorio Gassman. Muste by Roman Vlad. Photography by 
Gianni di Venanzo. Cast: Vittorio Gassman (Kean), Eleonora 
Rossi-Drago (Countess Koefeld) , Anna-Maria Ferrero (Anna 
Damby), etc. Productton: Franco Cristaldi, Lux Films-- 
Vides, distributed in Italy by Lux Films. 


We were unable to see this film, which seems to 
have never been distributed in France. It was entered 
at the 1957 Locarno Festival. 
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Vittorio Gassman had staged the Dumas-Sartre play 
in Italy, in which his acting of the role of Kean had 
been much praised. Judging by the articles published 
at the time of its release, the film follows Sartre's 
adaptation very closely (Sartre himself has never 
seen the film). It was favorably received by the 
Italian critics. 


1962--Freud, The Secret Passton. 


American film by John Huston. Sertpt by Charles 
Kaufmann and Wolfgang Reinhardt. Muste by Jerry Goldsmith. 
Photography by Douglas Slocombe. Cast: Montgomery Clift 
(Freud), Susannah York (Cecily Koertner), Larry Parks 
(Dr. Joseph Breuer), Susan Kohner (Martha Freud), Fernand 
Ledoux (Charcot), etc. Production: Wolfgang Reinhardt, 
Universal. 


Having previously made a medium-length film about 
victims of "shell shock" treated by hypnosis, John 
Huston had become fascinated by this problem and 
decided in 1958 to make a film about the period of 
Freud's life in which he discovered the mechanisms of 
the unconscious, thanks in part to hypnosis. Huston 
asked Sartre for a script and got a manuscript from 
him in 1959 that was almost eight hundred pages long. 
This script, which inevitably had to be cut, was the 
basis for work done by new scriptwriters. During a 
discussion with Kenneth Tynan in 1961 (see 61/363), 
Sartre gave the following details: 


Except in constructton, the final sertpt has little 
resemblance to what I wrote. The fault ts partly 
mine, and partly Freud's. My scenarto would have 
been tmposstble to shoot; tt would have lasted seven 
or etght hours. . . 


What we trted to do--and thts was what interested 
Huston espectally--was to show Freud not when his 
theortes had made him famous, but at the time, around 
the age of thirty, when he was utterly wrong; when his 
tdeas had led him tnto hopeless error, You know that 
at one point he seriously believed that what caused 
hysterta was fathere raping their daughters. We begin 
tn that pertod, and follow his career up to the dis- 
covery of the Oedipus complex. 


That, for me, is the most enthralling time in the 
life of a great dtscoverer--when he seems muddled and 
lost, but has the gentus to collect himself and put 
everything tn order. Of course, it is diffteult to 
explain this development to an audience tgnorant of 
Freud. In order to arrive at the right tdeas, one 
must start by explaintng the wrong ones, and that ts 
a long process: henee the seven-hour seenarto (Tynan 
Right and Left [New York: Atheneum, 1967], pp. 308-9). 
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In another interview (62/371), Sartre added: It was 
not because of the cuts that I removed my stgnature-- 
I knew perfectly well that cuts would have to be 
made--but because of the way in which they were made. 
It's an honest ptece of work. Very honest. But it's 
not worthwhile for an intellectual to take responst- 
bility for questtonable tdeas. 


For his part, John Huston told Robert Benayoun, 
who asked him what part Sartre played in the final 
version: "The basic idea, the idea of Freud as an 
adventurer, the explorer of his own unconscious, is 
mine, I wanted to focus on that episode the way a 
detective story would. Freud clears up his own case. 
Sartre had the idea of making Anna O. a composite of 
several patients. You know that Freud never did in 
fact meet this Anna 0., whose case he knew about 
only through Breuer. Sartre wrote a script as long 
as my arm that we couldn't use. But Charles 
Kaufmann, Wolfgang Reinhardt, and I kept some of his 
best ideas. Sartre admired Freud, but cut him down 
@ idee,” (oaceer, mo. O lidwas, 1965 ])), 


It must also be pointed out that the final version 
of the film was cut by the distributor, who took out 
almost one-half hour of the original. In spite of a 
showing which is thus partially disowned by Huston, 
the film is a great success: not only does it 
popularize the main themes of psychoanalysis 
intelligently and fairly, although not strictly, 
but it also gives Freud's main discoveries their full 
impact as revelations. The sensitivity of the shots 
and settings, and the really gripping acting of 
Montgomery Clift, who gives an intense emotional 
weight to Freud's relations with his associates and 
patients, contribute to overcoming the resistances 
to Freudian theories which are even today often 
encountered in the uninitiated spectator. This 
emotional climate, this atmosphere of quivering and 
contained passion which makes Huston's Freud without 
a doubt and above all a love story in the best sense 
of the term, may also explain why Sartre preferred 
to disassociate himself completely from the film. 


19163=--LES SEQUESTRES D'ALTONA (The Condemned of Altona). 


Italo-French film by Vittorio De Sica. Freely adapted 

from the play by Jean-Paul Sartre. Sertpt and dialogues 

by Abby Mann. Muste: Shostakovitch's Eleventh Symphony. 
Drawings by Renato Guttoso. Excerpts from The Great Fear 
and Mtsery of the Third Retch and The Reststible Rise 

of Arturo Ut by Bertolt Brecht (the scene from Arturo Ui 

is played by the Berliner Ensemble). Cast: Sophia Loren 
(Johanna), Maximilien Schell (Frantz), Fredric March (the 
Father), Francoise Prévost (Leni), Robert Wagner (Werner), 
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ete. Produetton: Carlo Ponti, Titanus Films (Rome) and 
Société générale de Cinématographie (Paris), distributed 
by Twentieth Century Fox. (The original version is in 
English.) 


A first adaptation of THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA had 
been made, with Sartre's approval, by Jules Dassin. 
It took great liberties with the play but kept its 
general spirit as a chronicle of a big German family 
during the Hitler years. Carlo Ponti, the producer, 
did not accept this adaptation and called upon Wal ig ioe a ©) 
De Sica, who commissioned his usual scriptwriter, 
Cesare Zavattini, to write a script. But Carlo Ponti 
did not like the latter's script any better, so that 
it was the American liberal scriptwriter Abby Mann who 
did the definitive reworking of the script and the 
dialogue. He was considerate enough to ask Sartre 
what he would like to see preserved in his play from 
the dismemberment it was being subjected to for both 
political and commercial reasons (it was necessary in 
particular to "remodel" each of the roles in terms 
of the unequal fame of the actors). Sartre replied 
that the father-son relationship and the clear 
establishment of their guilt were especially 
important. But Abby Mann, who was subject to the 
demands of his producers, did not even succeed in 
satisfying this nevertheless modest request. 
Consequently, Sartre demanded that the credits mention 
that the adaptation was "freely inspired" by his 
play, and he lost interest in the undertaking to the 
extent of never wanting to see the completed film. 


The chief fault of the film lies less in its 
betrayal of the play than in its failure to blend into 
a coherent whole the parts borrowed unchanged from the 
theater and the changes made to meet the specific 
needs of the movies. The result is a bastard film 
in which filmed scenes from the theater, acted in a 
very debatable way, are juxtaposed in the greatest 
confusion with realistically shot but unimaginatively 
staged scenes. Whereas the play rose to the level of 
a philosophical reflection on the individual's 
responsibility as historical actor, the film only 
offers a criticism (sometimes effective, by the way) 
of post-Nazi Germany. 


1967--Le Mur (The Wall). 


French film by Serge Roullet. From the short story 
by Jean-Paul Sartre. Adaptation by Serge Roullet. 
Dialogues by Jean-Paul Sartre. Muste by Edgardo Canton. 
Photography by Denis Clerval. Cast: Michel de Castillo 
(Pablo Ibbieta), Denis Mahaffey (Tom Steinbock), Matthieu 
Klossowski (Juan Mirbal), Bernard Anglade (the doctor), 
René Darmon (Ramon Gris), Anna Pacheco (Concha) , ete. 
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Production: Procinex--Niepce Films, distributed by Rank. 
(Paris premiere on October 23, 1967.) 


The Wall is the only film based on one of his 
works that Sartre has said he was satisfied with. He 
publicly supported it by giving a press conference 
during its showing at the Venice Film Festival in 
September, 1967, and he answered questions from the 
audience during its simultaneous premiere in Paris and 
New York (see 67/476 and 67/477; see also Sartre's 
letter to Serge Roullet printed on the back side of 
the detachable cover of Gallimard's edition of 
LE MUR). 


The critics generally praised the faithfulness 
of Serge Roullet's adaptation of the short story. 
Yet it could be pointed out that this literal faith- 
fulness definitely leads to a rather sizable betrayal: 
Serge Roullet's austere, elegant, and icy production 
is actually closer to the classical style of Albert 
Camus's The Stranger than to Sartre's own style in 
The Wall. The latter borrows its apparently un- 
polished and unfinished spontaneity from the American 
detective story, and would thus seem to call for 
filming in the style of the American crime movie. 
Serge Roullet's modesty and wholly "Bressonian" dis- 
cretion erase the rawest aspects of the story 
(especially in its description of physical fear) and, 
added to the "absurdist" theme, help make The Wall 
more a Camusian than a Sartrian film. Which does not 
keep the film from being a worthy success. 


NOTES. 


Toward 1943, Sartre worked for a time with Henri- 


Georges Clouzot on a script which was to be an "epic 


adaptation" of NO EXIT also partially inspired by Dante's 


Inferno. 

Sartre plays himself and speaks one of his own texts 
in a sequence of the movie by Nicole Védrés, La Vte 
commence demain (Life Begins Tomorrow?) (1950). For the 
text, see Volume II. 

In 1955, Alexandre Astruc was supposed to film an 
OQimaa md, GOewjN Wye ewes ia Til Alay fet Were Bae isjwielyeier 
failed before Sartre had really set to work. 

Louis Daguin was supposed to film NEKRASSOV in 1956 


(see item in Paris-Presse, January 18, 1956). 


In 1956 there was a possibility that Sartre might 
adapt Zola's Germinal for, it seems, Julien Duvivier. 


This project was not followed through. 
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There is an Argentine film by Pedro Escudero and Tad 
Danielewski, No Extt, which was made in 1962 on the basis 
of Sartre's NO EXIT and which Sartre knows nothing whatso- 
vie Cabot. 


In 1962 Sartre approved of an Italian television film 
entitled L'Uomo Sartre (Sartre, the Man) and made by 
Leonardo Autera and Gregorio Lo Cascio. 


The adaptation of NO EXIT which Michel Mitrani filmed 
Bia Ob om a0 as =o Oo) o WR <a oY Oo o-oo WP ol BE sb cS OAs sl) oN =I = Palko 
Evelyne Rey, was broadcast by the O.R.T.F. (French Radio- 
Television) in October, 1965. 


In 1966, Michel Mitrani also made an excellent 
adaptation of The Room for television, with Michel Auclair 
and Geneviéve Page. 


Sartre appears twice, and very briefly, in Jacques 
Baratier's film about Saint-Germain des Prés, Disorder at 
Twenty (1967). 
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This index is divided into the following categories: (1) Fiction; (2) 
Plays; (3) Filmscripts, Films Adapted from Sartre's Works; (4) Nonfiction 
Books; (5) Articles, Essays, Reviews; (6) Prefaces, Introductions, Fore- 
words, Program Notes; (7) Collections; (8) Statements, Letters, Messages, 
Appeals, Tracts, Testimony; (9) Interviews, Discussions, Debates, Collec- 
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Phonograph Records; (12) Books Containing Substantial Texts by Sartre. 


Where two items have similar titles, a date or other distinguishing 
mark follows each title in parentheses. The first page number following 
a title refers to the main bibltographical entry for that title, in those 
eases in which the item has a main entry. 


Titles in each category are listed in alphabetical order, with the 
following exceptions: items in (8) and (9) are listed in the order of 
their main bibliographical entries (i.e., generally, in chronological 
order); those in (6) are listed alphabetically according to the name of 
the writer or artist on whose behalf the item was written (or, when no 
author is given, according to the title of the publication in which it 
is contained); and those in (12) are listed alphabetically according to 
the name of the author or compiler of the book in question. 


In (6), the indexed entry for each text is a description. Where 
_Sartre's text has its own title, this title follows the entry in paren- 
theses. 


Books listed in (12) are, for the most part, limited to those con- 
taining texts by Sartre whose first or only or most readily available 
appearance is in these books, or where the text does not appear elsewhere 
in English translation. .Their titles appear in the original language, 
except where there is a published English translation. Other books or 
articles mentioned in the text can be found by referring to the author's 
name in the Index of Names. 


In general, Sartre's works are indexed under the titles of their 
best-known U.S. translations. Where the title of the British transla- 
tion differs from that of the U.S. translation, or where a variant 
English version has gained wide acceptance, the alternate title is cross- 
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indexed for major works and is included in parentheses following the 


indexed title of less widely known works. 
the translated title given in the main bibliographical 


has been published, 
entry has been used. 


Where no English translation 


Titles of interviews are followed by the place and year of their 


original publication. 


When only the name of the interlocutor is known, 


an interview or discussion can be found by consulting the Index of Names. 


The reader should bear in mind that many of Sartre's works have 


appeared in more than one format: 
speech as an article; and so on. 


the category of its earliest appearance, 


an article as a book; 
As a rule each item 


a preface oF 
is indexed under 
and major works are cross-indexed 


under the category of their subsequent publication. 


Unpublished or proposed works by Sartre are indicated as such and 
are included in the category in which they would have fallen had they 


been published. 


appeared prior to the work from which they were excerpted. 
by Sartre is mentioned in the Bibliography but no title is given, 


Published excerpts are listed separately only when they 


Where an item 
a5 aL 


indexed here under the description with which it appears in the Bibliog- 


raphy 


(or a shorter form of this description). 


Although several items for which there is no main bibliographical 
it has been impossible to include all 


entry are included in this index, 
the appeals, statements, 


and so on which Sartre has signed or coauthored. 


Such items can be found by using the Index of Subjects or the Index of 


Names. 
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581 

"September 23, 1938" 
THE REPRIEVE), 105 

SICK AT HEART. See TROUBLED SLEEP 

"Sweet Jesus" (lost novel), 4, 38 

"Three Who Died." See "The Wall" 

TROUBLED SLEEP, 217-19, 16 

Miag Well,” MGS, GAS. Sle. 
FL, SO 
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"Alecestis" (proposed), 403-4 


ALTONA. See THE CONDEMNED OF 
ALTONA 
BARIONA, OR THE SON OF THUNDER, 


IIO=09, ti, 25, 75, 82, Loh, 
Iss, Sule), 523, S6e wee War. 
2, pp. 72-136 

IN CAMERA. See NO EXIT 

THE CONDEMNED OF ALTONA, 
21-26 passim, 193, 234, 250, 
B344, 349, 356-64, 370, 387, 388, 
89. Mod, Moga. Mo, Mss, MAY, 
468-69, 478, 484, 517, 538 

CRIME PASSIONEL. See DIRTY HANDS 

THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD, 2h6- 
B25 If, 29, 2825 252257, 262563, 
289, 293, 356, 359-60, 368, 387, 
WO, Us, wh, Sil, Ses, Sei, 
Shu 

wu EES, Iho, aR ALG, m7foalts 
19, 25, 29, 187-94, 195, 223, 
P32, 293, 251, 253, 28506, 299, 
S87, BIO, S09, SATs S3Gy See 

"Epimetheus" (proposed), 53, 523 

GGUS WIS CWS. GSS, Gh. al. 
BS. 2, B68, SB, TOs, iS, 


354-56, 


160, 165, 172, 173, 199-200, 

ae), Boi, SIG, S95 Ol, selfs 

IO, MO. SLY, G28, SAG, Sate 
"The Future Victims' Ball" (unpub- 


lished tableau from NEKRASSOV), 


306. See also Vol 2. pp. 217- 
24 

"Horatio Coclés" (unpublished), 
523 

HUIS CLOS. See NO EXIT 


KEAN, 287-88, 17, 18, 288-92, 10 

LIZZIE MACKAY. See THE RESPECT- 
FUL PROSTITUTE 

LOSER WINS. See THE 
OF ALTONA 

LUCIFER AND 
DEVIL AND 

MEN WITHOUT 
VICTORS > 

MORTS SANS SEPULTURE. 
VICTORS 

NEKRASSOV, 305-7, 19, 29, 275, 
SOs, S22, 8275 Si, HeG, 
B75 MO, Sy, teal 

NO WI, So. 2, P3. LY. 
1Ok, Ll, 160, 168, 268. 
56, S57, Sell, MO, HSS, 
538 

"Prometheus" (proposed), 69 

"Prophecy Without Power" (unpub- 
lished), 5 

RED GLOVES. 

THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE, 
s8, Isicih, Ugyh, aseskhe, 
176, 198-99, 259, 339, 
HOS. USL, Wes) Mies, 


CONDEMNED 


THE LORD. 
THE GOOD 
SHADOWS. 


See THE 
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136- 
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376-77, 
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THE TROJAN WOMEN, 459-60, 26, 19h, 
460-61, 517 

VICIOUS CIRCLE. See NO EXIT 

mien, WINS, ISS 5, as, Wh, Wsiy. 
140-42, 160-61, 176, 194, 346, 
HOO, BE, SI, Maio, sly 

"The Wager" (proposed), 319-21 


3. FILMSCRIPTS, FILMS ADAPTED FROM 
SARTRE'S WORKS 


The Beautiful and the Damned 
(ypinms” i, 10, 12, 18, toh, 
286, 326, 605-6 

The Chips Are Down, 162-63, 12, 


ig, ah, O8., TON, ISsaG', Ang), 
602-3 

The Condemned of Altona, 25, 356, 
388, 609-10 

The Cruetble. See The Salem 
Witches 

Dirty Hands, 17, 254, 603-4 

"The End of the World," 12, 602 


"Te False Noses," 169-71 
Freud, The Secret Passton, 21-22, 
eS. hos, HS, MAG, GOB=S 


Kean, Gentus and Dtsorder, 292, 
607-8, 611 

In the Mesh, 194-96, 14, 186, 535 

No Bete, 19, 255 96, OE, Ealil, 
612 

The Respectful Prostitute, 18, 
137, 140, 604 

The Salem Wttehes (from Arthur 
Miller, The Crucible), 326-27, 
20, Zi, SUG, G07 

"Typhus." See The Beautiful and 
the Damned 

"The Vulture of the Sierra" (ama- 
teur movie), 6-7 

The Wall, 26, Sii-13. 532) 6l0=11 

4. NONFICTION BOOKS 

ANALYSIS OF "THE STRANGER." See 


"Camus's The Outsider," article 
ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW, 143-44, 13, 
129-30, 144-45, 175, 283, 498 
BAUDELAIRE, 160, 14, 116-17, 124, 
146-47, 231, 262, 480 

BEING AND NOTHINGNESS: AN ESSAY 
ON PHENOMENOLOGICAL ONTOLOGY, 
Gio. 17, Wa, kn. he, 65, 70, 
BO, Be, O75 18S, 202, BIO, B2il, 
222, 228, 262, 295, S38, 350, 
BI6S= ee BO 

THE COMMUNISTS AND PEACE. See 
"The Communists and Peace," 
article 

COMMUNISTS ARE AFRAID OF REVOLU- 
TION. See “Talk with Jean-Paul 
Sartre" (Btblio, 1966) and "The 
Revolution Returns to Germany" 
(Der Sptegel, 1968), tntervteus 
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CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON, 
sas, Bil, Msi, Sah, 110, 126, 
UB, MEG. IA. Wl, 262, BOT, 
S98, sel, sei, so, S554 Sst, 
375, 376, 397, 414, 44h, hho, 
Mega. Neea., lee, vers, seh slg 

"Critique of Dialectical Reason, 
ore IL" (proposed work), 373, 
546 

DISCUSSIONS OF POLITICS (with 
David Rousset and Gérard Rosen- 
Wand), Sah, GS, Ti, Ts WO 
220, 22h 

THE EMOTIONS: 
64-65, 10, 83 

"Ethics" (proposed work), 15, 16, 
his, fl Gli), RS, eis), eislh., 
251, 253, 286, 373, 438, khg 

EXISTENTIALISM IS A HUMANISM (EXIS- 


OUTLINE OF A THEORY, 


TENTIALISM; EXISTENTIALISM AND 
ea ISS) dS, AO, ea, 
53 

THE FAMILY IDIOT: GUSTAVE FLAU- 
BERT FROM 1821 TO 1857, 570-71, 
Bie, sul, M2, S7l=(2,. See aiLee 
"Plaubert" 


"Plaubert" (proposed work), 24, 
Bis 29, Ms, S295 Bil, B88, She, 
415, 44O, 479-82, 485, 547, 563. 
See also THE FAMILY IDIOT 

ON GENOCIDE (with Arlette El Kaim), 
514. See also "On Genocide," 
arttele 

THE HENRI MARTIN AFFAIR (edited 
with a commentary by Sartre), 
AYOs30, If, ies, BSk, 2135 

"The Image" ("Imaginary Worlds") 
(proposed work), 9, 45, 57, 73 

THE IMAGINARY, PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE IMAGINATION. 
See PSYCHOLOGY OF THE IMAGINA- 


TION 

IMAGINATION: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Gamieiia, Hake, 6, ©, My, Bh, 
406 


LITERATURE AND EXISTENTIALISM. 
See "What Ts literature: 5): 
arttiele 

MAN AND THINGS. See "Concerning 
A Prejudice for Things," article 

ONE SUN, ONE VIETNAM (with Matta), 
493-94 

PORTRAIT OF THE ANTI-SEMITE. 
ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW 

"The Psycne” (proposed work), 
(5, ee 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE IMAGINATION, 
(2a. Wo, WS, Ge, Los 

"Queen Albemarle and the Last 
Tourist" (proposed work), 16, 
BS, PD, syiks Uukal 

REFLECTIONS ON THE JEWISH QUESTION. 
See ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW 

SAINT GENET, ACTOR AND MARTYR, 


see 
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51, 267, 380, 356, Wun 
SARTRE ON CUBA. See "Storm Over 
Sugar," arttele 


SEARCH FOR A METHOD. See "Search 
for a Method," article 


SKETCH FOR A THEORY OF THE EMO- 


TIONS. See THE EMOTIONS: OQUT- 
LINE OF A THEORY 
THE TRANSCENDENCE OF THE EGO. See 


"The Transcendence of the Ego: An 
Existentialist Theory of Conscious- 
Mess." einirne le 

WHAT IS LITERATURE? See 
Literature?," article 

THE WORDS, 427-30, 25, 
Wh, 55-56, 2ho, 308, 
ae, Wig, Ure, ievh, 
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"Albert Camus," 385-86, 441 

UU Sotesterha Guicdske 4 ten, ale) 

"Americans and Their Myths, 
Dion) 219 

"Aminadab, or The Fantastic Con- 
sidered as a Language," 90-91, 
162 

"An Analysis of The Stranger." 
See "Camus's The Outstder" 

"Are We in a Democracy?," 264-65, 
kh 

"On Being a Writer," 242, 261. 
See also Vol. 2, pp. 196-201 

"The Birth of lsrael. | 22235. 
143 

"Black and White in the United 
States," 228-30, 286 

"Black Orpheus," 196-97, 220 

"Black Presence," 182. See also 


1 155- 


Vol. 2, pp. 187-89 
"Beyond Bourgeois Theater," 389- 
chiles BSN 


"Brazil in Torment," 553 


"Camus's The Outsider," 90), 11, 
Tes GS, Seis 

"Cartesian Freedom." See Introduc- 
tion to Descartes, 1596-1650 

"The Case for Responsible Litera- 
qwibbersy 4 Were | Gish TLS is, algith 

"The China I Saw," 317-18, 293 

"Class Consciousness in Flaubert," 
479 

"The Cold War and the Unity of 
Gulture,” Ha3-aN) a5, Ws 

"The Communists Are Afraid of Revo- 
lution." See “Talk with Jean- 
Paul Sartre" (Biblio, 1966) and 
"The Revolution Returns to Ger- 
many" (Der Sptegel, 1968), inter- 
views 

"The Communists and Peace," 265- 
66, 295-98, 17, 270, 280, 283- 


Gh, S07, He, B35 NOs wisi, Sia 
"Concerning A Prejudice for Things" 
(MAN AND THINGS), 100, 162, 164 

"Concerning Evil," 2h1, 261 

"concerning the German Performance 
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"The Congress of Vienna," 274-79 

"The Conspiracy, by Paul Nizan," 
GO, Us, we 

"The Constitution of Contempt," 


S51, S62, Whe. ths 
"Departure and Return," 93-94, 162 
"Determinism and Freedom." See 
"Determinism and Freedom," lec- 


ture 

"Drieu la Rochelle, or Self-Ha- 
wees. 0, il, 126, 880 wise 
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"Rlections, Trap for Suckers," 596 
Linas aati ollie tie Orn 
"The End of the War," 127, 219-20 


"Ruropean Declaration of Indepen- 

dence," 225 
Hees," Weil, Wil, WG, Msi2> 

BCC GLE@ WOtbs Bs js Brat 
"Pather and Son,” 479 
"Flaubert: From Poet 

(series of articles in Les Temps 

modernes), 479-82, 571 
"Foods" ("Homelessness"), 

®. 220, 32, 8ee @ig@ Wot. 

pp. 60-63 
"Porgers of Myths: The Young 

Playwrights of France," 152-53, 

UI HIV 
"Prancgois Mauriac and Freedom," 

Ges. We, Wea 
"the Frogs Who Wanted a King," 

351-52, 4he, hs 
"A Garden of Capucines," 267, 441 
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"The Ghost of Stalin," 336-37, 69, 
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‘Herman Melville's Moby Dick," 78, 
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40 
"The Historical Process," 169. 

See also Vol. 2, pp. 179-81 
"Hope Makes a Man of You," 99-100 
"Tdeology and Revolution," 378-79, 

Sih, Se)S 
"IT Discovered Jazz in America." 

See "Nick's Bar, New York City" 
Impressions of Travel in Armenia, 

435 ‘ 
"Individualism and Conformism in 

the United States," 121, 219 
"Tntellectuals and Revolution." 
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See “The Intellectual Confronts 
Revolution" (Le Point, 1968), 
intervtew 
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Image," 60, 72 

"TIntentionality: A Fundamental 
Idea of Husserl's Phenomenol- 
Geo” B06, UO, WS 

"Tntroduction to a Critique of 
Dialectical Reason," 351 

"J'aeceuse and Polities," 576 

"Jean Genet, or The Thieves' Ball" 
(series of articles in Les Temps 
modernes), 241-42, 231, 261 

"Jean Giraudoux and the Philos- 
ophy of Aristotle: Concerning 
Duel of Angels," Th-75, 162 

"Jean-Paul Sartre Opens a Dia- 
logue," 230, 268 

"John Dos Passos and 1919," 59- 
60, 161 

"The Journey and the Return." 

See “Departure and Return" 
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WE. Bs WP. BUBSIE 

"The Kind of Movie That We Need 

When the War Is Over," 94-95 
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5s, 65, See whee Wak, 2. jeles 
87-52 
"The Liberation of Paris: An 


Apocalyptic Week," 125-26, 12. 
See also Vol. 8, pp. 161-64 
"Literature, That Freedom," 94 
"The Living Gide," 259-60, 
"Lynching or Peoples' Justice?," 


DOO cal 
"Mad Beasts," 285. See also Vol. 
2, Pw. BOP=iT 


"A Major French Magazine in Lon- 
cin. U7. LOG 

"Mallarmé 1842-1898," 281, 
585 

"Man in Chains: Notes on Jules 
Renard's Journal," 123-2h, 162 

"The Man on Tape" ("A Psychoanaly- 
tic Dialogue"), 543, 585 
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"Manhattan: The Great American 
Desert," 151-52, 219 

"Marxism and Existentialism," 338- 
20, Bi, S40, a7o@, Git 

"Materialism and Revolution," 153- 
Gk, S55 L130, S20, 236 

"Merleau-Ponty," 405-8, 24, 418, 


Whi, 443 

"Moby Dick." See “Herman Mel- 
ville's Moby Dick" 

"A More Precise Characterization of 
Existentialism," 107-8, 12. See 
also Vol. 2, pp. 1886-60 

"The Movies Have Given Us Their 
First Tragedy, Les Abysses," 433, 
25. See also Vol. 2, pp. 239-40 

"About Munich," 594 . 

"My Impressions of the New China," 
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"The Nationalization of Litera- 
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"A New Mystic,” 91, 11, 116, 162 
"New Writing in France: The Resis- 
tance 'Taught That Literature Is 
No Fancy Activity Independent of 

Polities,'’" 124 

Mier Wemke, was Cellemsied, Gaba. 
See "Manhattan: The Great Ameri- 
can Desert" 

LONG letesh Bieri, 
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&4 

"The Nizan Case," 171-72, 374 

"Prom Nuremberg to Stockholm,” 
515-16, 508, 58h 

Wore Wecwastes, Gs Lyd. 
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"Open Doors at the Blysée Palace: 
What Jean-Paul Sartre Thinks 
Euponme IE YS 

"Opening of a Debate about La 
Cause du peuple," 591-92 

"Operation 'Kanapa,'" 294-95, 19, 
461 

"Palmiro Togliatti,” 450, 26, 485 

"Paris during the Occupation," 
LOV=G,, Zi 2O 

"Paul Nizan." See Foreword to 
Paul Nizan, Aden Arabte 

"A Plea for Intellectuals," 487, 
585 

"Portrait of the Anti-Semite," 
129-30, 143 

"The Pretender," 350, 42, 443 

"The Prisoner of Venice," 343-44, 
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"Problem of Method." See "Search 
for a Methoa" 

"Prose and Language," 158 


"Of Rats and Men." See Preface 
to André Gorz, The Traitor 

"Reflect the Present through the 
Prism of the Future," 314 

"Reformism and Fetishes," 323-24, 
W61 

"Reply to Albert Camus," 267-70, 
I ONO), Bei, Wha 

"Reply to Claude Lefort," 283-8}, 
18, 266, 461 

"Reply to Francois Mauriac" 
(1949), 22h 


"Reply to M. Mauriac” (1953), 
282-83 

"Reply to Pierre Naville," 32h- 
25, 461 
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"Saint George and the Dragon," 
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"The Scapegoats," 299-300 
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365, 370, 481, 493 

Short piece on the movies, 405 

"Sick at Heart" (extracts from 
Sartre's war journals), 79-80, 
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141-51 

"The Singular Universal" (on Carlo 
Levi), 516 


"The Sleepwalkers," 416-17, 4he2, 
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"Socialism and Liberty," articles 
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"On The Sound and the Fury: Time 
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"Spain is United in the Blood of 
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"The Spectre of Stalin.” 
Ghost of Stalin" 

"A Spiritual School," 116-17, 146 

"Storm Over Sugar: A Major Report 
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"The Transcendence of the Ego: 
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"Venice from My Window,” 281-82, 
267, 441 

"The Vietors Is Not a Play about 
the Resistance," 140-41 
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"Violence and Hunger Strike," 574 

“Walking Around Paris During the 
Uprising" (series of articles 
in Combat), 100-104, 268 

"The Wall at the Lycée," 539-ho, 
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"War and Fear," 156-57 

"We Are All Assassins," 349-50, 
who, 43 

"We Must Have Peace in order to 
Remake the World," 214. See 
also Vol. 2, pp. 192-95 


"We Write for Our Own Time," 157- 
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"What Is Existentialism?" See 


"A More Precise Characterization 
of Existentialism" 
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pp. 236-38 

Introduction to Charles Baude- 
laire, The Flowers of Evil, 160. 
See also BAUDELAIRE, nonftietton 
book 

Introduction to Charles Baude- 
laire, Intimate Writings 
("Baudelaire"), 146-47, 13 

Text for the catalogue of a show 
by Hé1léne de Beauvoir, 522 

Text for "An International Tribute 
to Bertolt Brecht" ("Brecht and 
the Classical Dramatists"), 337, 
el oee also VOL. i2, Pp. 2do-28 


Introduction to a dossier in Cahters 


"Massacres and Chemical 
in Southeast Asia," 562- 


Ltbres, 
Warfare 
63 

"Calder's Mobiles," 145-46, 13, 
220 ’ 

Preface to Henri Cartier-Bresson, 
From One China to the Other 
(China tn Pransttton: A Moment 
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Preface to Louis Dalmas, Yugoslav- 
tan Communism Stnce the Break 
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the Wise Men or the Elephants?"), 
236-37, 443 

Introduction to Deseartes, 1596- 
1650 ("Cartesian Freedom"), 
3, Wes, Wee 

Preface to Frantz Fanon, The 
Wretched of the Earth, 396-97, 
elk, ingig), dhe 

Foreword to Francois FejtS, Behind 
the Rape of Hungary, 335 

Preface to a festival program, 
"Five Peoples Sing Their 
Struggle," 581 

Presentation of the catalogue for 
an exhibition by Francine Gal- 
liard-Risler, 367-68 

Volume I (introductory) of Complete 
Works of Jean Genet. See SAINT 
GENET, ACTOR AND MARTYR, non- 
ftettion book 

Text on Jean Genet, Mtracle of 
Be ROBE. W530, Bil. BGs 

Text on Jean Genet, Our Lady of 
the Flowers, 150 

Introduction to Jean Genet, The 
Thief's Journal ("A Note on 
Jean Genet"), 230-31, 16, 263 

Introduction to the catalogue for 
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("The Search for the Absolute"), 
200-201, 220, 300 

Text for @ show by Cilacometi1 in 
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metti," "Giacometti in Search 
of Space"), 300, 441 

Preface to André Gorz, The Trattor 
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Preface to Giséle Halimi, The 
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Prefacing letter to Francis Jean- 
son, Sartre's Thinking and the 
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Violence, hh 

Preface to the catalogue for a 
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Preface to Antonin J. Liehm, The 
Polittes of Culture (Three Gene- 
rattons) ("The Socialism That 
Came in from the Cold"), 551, 
505 S125 Fes 

Preface to The Politteal Thought 
of Patrice Lumumba, 432-33, 442, 
43 

Preface to Stéphane Mallarmé, 
Poéstes. See "Mallarmé 1842- 
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Foreword to Michéle Manceau, The 
Maotsts in France, 587 
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"Masson"), 387-88, 441 

Introduction to Albert Memmi, 
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Arabte ("Paul Nizan"), 373-74, 
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Roger Pic (published as In the 
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Preface to Nathalie Sarraute, 
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Program notes for Sartre, THE 
CONDEMNED OF ALTONA ("The Ques- 
tion"), 364, 468 
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translation of Sartre, DIRTY 
HANDS, 191-93, 185 

Preface tg the Czech translacvion 


of Sartre, DIRTY HANDS, 193-914, 
iii 

Program notes for Sartre, KEAN 
("Concerning KEAN"), 288-89 


Preface to the English transla- 
tion of Sartre, THE RESPECTFUL 
PROSTITUTE, 198-99, 139 

Preface to the Portuguese trans- 
lation of Sartre, "Storm over 
Sugar" ("To the Brazilian 
Reader"), 384 

Preface to the Russian transla- 
tion of Sartre, THE WORDS ("On 
the Part of the Author"), 430- 
Be 
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Text for Léopold Sédar Senghor, 
Anthology of New Black and 
Malgasy Poetry tn the French 
Language. See "Black Orpheus,” 
article 

Introduction to Roger Stéphane, 
Portratt of the Adventurer, 

239, 249, 43 

Introduction to Les Temps moder- 
nes, first issue. See "The 
Case for Responsible Litera- 
ture," article 

Introduction to Les Temps moder- 
nes, special issue on the United 
States. See "Americans and 
Their Myths," arttele 

Preface to a special issue of Les 
Temps modernes, "The Israeli- 
Arab Conflict" ("For the Sake of 
TUTAEHBaY SIO 3} 

intreductien ta 2 set of docu— 
ments on Greece in Les Temps 
modernes, 544 

Preface to Olivier Todd, 
Ones, 598, 32 

Text for Wols, Watercolors, Draw- 
ings, Writings ("Fingers and 
Non-Fingers"), 432, 4h1 


The Lost 


7. COLLECTIONS 


(For collections of plays pub- 
lished in English, see titles 
of  inida vidieads qpittay.si.) 

CONVERSATIONS WITH SARTRE (in 
Japanese), 487-88 

ESSAYS IN AESTHETICS (English 
translation by Wade Baskin), 
146, 200, 220, 300, 343, 397, 
he 

OF HUMAN FREEDOM (English trans- 
lation by Wade Baskin), 342 

INTIMACY AND OTHER STORIES. 
THE WALL 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS 
(English translation by Annette 
MLC) 5 FS, iy GH, Co, FH. 
OO, Ol, Ss, L2i, 12, Whe, Usa. 
Oe, 220 

THE PHILOSOPHER AND POLITICS 
Italian), 443, 25, 444 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
(English translations edited by 
Robert Denoon Cumming), 82, 369 

PLAYS (1962), 410 

A PLEA FOR INTELLECTUALS 
nese), 486-87, 585 

POLITICS AND LITERATURE 
translation by J. 
and John Calder), 

SARTRE (edited by M. 
G. Deledalle), 538 

SARTRE IN 1968 (in Japanese), 486 


See 


(in 


Gr Japa 


(English 
A. Underwood 
598 

Beigbeder and 


SARTRE ON CUBA (English transila- 
itoml, Bi, BI, ss 

SARTRE VISITS CUBA (in Spanish), 
384-85, 379 


SELECTED WRITINGS (presented by 
J, Séaiile}, WeOpso6 

SITUATIONS (English translation by 
Biemawe, Waele), WMlole. Asie), 
AS, SOO, Bhs, Sy, Sisin S55 
IN), lea teslieees 

SITUATIONS, I, 161-62, 14 

SITUATIONS, It, Ugly hy 6a 100! 
LAB, Ise, wey, Wk, sha, se 

RUMEN, Wi, IB, ae, Hl, 
Ise 10S) 

SITUATIONS, IV, 4h4i-he, 25, 84, 
Ze CS CCS LG meray 

SETUATTONS, Vi, Whe 255 293 

SLIVATRONG Vil a ieahe 255 266" 
296 

SITUATIONS, VII, 461, 26, 317, 
393, S575 SAU 

SITUATIONS, VIII, 584-85, 31 

SIMMONS 5 Ie, Helis, Sil 

THEATER, I (1947), 160-61, 14, 
95, 410 

A THEATER OF SITUATIONS (selected 


and presented by M. Contat and 
M. Rybalka), 597 
THE WALL, 62-64, 10, 


O55, Bits Waa 287 


Wei, 5, Dy 


8. STATEMENT, LETTERS, MESSAGES, 
APPEALS, TRACTS, TESTIMONY 


Excerpt from a letter in Roland 
Alix's “Investigation of Today's 
Salen 6 Mil, © 

"Mr. Sartre Explains Article" 
York Times, 1945), 118 

"4 La Kafka," 127-28 

"A Letter from M. Sartre" (New 
York Herald Trtbune, 1946), 
139 

WM, dioaiPs Baiiaee Repiles we Wl. 
Frédéric Dupont," 139-40 

"a Letter from Jean-Paul Sartre" 
(iitied, WSS), aWhohs., 126, ahs 

"Declaration" (on behalf of Charles 
Dwligm)). I7S=7S5 tale 

"The Temps modernes Broadcast Was 
'Rither Forbidden or Cut off 

tae Nai, 9! se) 

ican EP aulecer tiem Wardatiers 

(Opéra, 1948), 189 

Message addressed to the French 

League for a Free Paléstine 

The Sele Momaicmenot: WAT INNotemlicl.)is 


(New 


202, 143 
"To the President of the Republic" 
OG pe Ce = Sees ie cios 


"A Call from the Committee of the 
Revolutionary Peoples' Assembly," 
205-10 
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Testimony at the trial of Robert 
Misrahi, 216 

Letter to Georges Courteline 
(1912), 239-h0 


Reply He) e, Chk Siaemiaamicey VILE 
Neutrality Possible?," 2ho-4i 
"The Chances of Peace," 2h)3-hh 


Message for a tribute to Charles 
Delian, Weal, Bhs 

"M. Pinay Is Preparing the Way for 
4, Wal Chneie@ressimatja 25710) 

"These Acts Seem to Indicate the 
Government's Intention to Use 
Anti-Communism American-Style," 
eTO 

"The Dialogue Has Begun; That Is 
the Most Promising Fact," 272-73 

"Appeal of Writers Gathered in 
Vienna" (Les Lettres frangatses, 


L953) 5 25 

"Message" (in support of André 
Kedros), 282 

"The Rosenberg Children," 294, 285 

"To Qur Readers" (Les femps moder- 
mes, 1954), 298-99 

"Friendship, the Only Possible 
Poliey," 304 


"Message to Our Soviet Friends," 
322-23 

Reply to a letter by Daniel Guérin, 
341 

Testimony at the Ben Sadok trial, 
344 

Tribute to Emmanuel d'Astier, 
DS 

Letter from Sartre to the director 
Of Kata. Sederdands Tonecl, Dre 
Poppe, 364 

"Marxism and Philosophy of Exis- 


Spice 


tence" (letter to Roger Garaudy), 
365-66 
Reply to a questionnaire: "Do You 


Believe in Democracy?," 368 

"Youth Is Our Future," 368 

Letter to the military tribunal 
during the "Jeanson Trial," 
392-93, 367 

Deposition at the trial of Georges 
Arnaud, 394 

Message for a P.S.U. press con- 
ference (1961), 408-9 

Reply to a letter by Marcel Péju, 
418 

UDpAaieisi sto nelot them Grisdale 1am mor 
The Childhood of Ivan," 422-23, 
hh3, 461 

“Uphold the Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence," 433 

Short statement about the C.0.M.E.5. 
Congress in Leningrad, 434-35 

"A Letter by J.-P. Sartre" (ad- 
dressed to Maria Craipeau), 439 

Statement made at the death of 
Maurice Thorez, 449-50 
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Message from Sartre to the recep- 
tion in homage to Nazim Hikmet, 
458 

"Sartre Replies" (to a letter from 
David I. Grossvogel), 464, 584 

"Rurope Should Impose Negotiations 
Oia wa Weigle oY MEK 

"Up All Night," 467 

"The Circumstances Require a Vote 
for Frangois Mitterrand,” 475 

Statement to the U.N. Committee 
for the Rights of Man (1965), 
476 

Letter to Le Figaro littéraire 
(1966), 478 

"The Flies" (in memory of Charles 
Dullin), 483-84, 88 


"A Message from Jean-Paul Sartre 


to American Peace-Workers,"” 485 
Statement against the war in Viet- 
nam, 487 


Statements on behalf of the Com- 
mittee for the Defense of 
Iranian Political Prisoners, 
490-91 

Open letter to the newspaper, Al 
Ahram, 499 

"Letter to the President of the 
Republic” (1967), 505, 584 

"Sartre and de Beauvoir in Memory 
of Ilya Ehrenburg," 510-11 

Excerpt from a letter to Régis 
Debray, 511-12 

Reply to a letter from Francis 
Jeanson, 520, 166 

Message to the Havana cultural 
eonference, 521, 385 

"On Spheres of Influence," 534 

"There Is No Good Gaullism," 534- 
255 Stell 

"Mm. A. Malraux, F. Mauriac, and 
J.-P. Sartre Ask General Ovando 
to Free Régis Debray," 547 

Statement announcing editorship 
of La Cause du peuple, 557 

Statement protesting confiscation 
of La Cause du peuple, 557-58 

Testimony at the trial of Le 
Dantec and Le Bris, 559 

WA Letter from d.—-f. Sartre 
(asisimimgedatormshapotmelomce)s 
56h 

Testimony at trials of distribu- 
tors of La Cause du peuple, 565 

Testimony at trial of Alain 
Geismar, 565-66 

"A Peoples" Trial," 567-68 

"To the Mining People" ("The First 
People's Trial at Lens: Indict- 
jieeion i, Bills, Seis) 

Statement assuming editorship of 
Révoluttion!, STT 

Statement announcing creation of 
the "Libération" Press Agency, 


Pala 


"Everybody Come Bring the French 
Police to Trial on June 27," 
578 

Interventions and appeals on be- 
half of Iranian political priso- 
ners, 580 

Statement by J.-P. Sartre and the 
"Friends of La Cause du peuple," 
581-82 

"We Saw Fascism inside the Régie," 
588-89 

Appeal for an investigating com- 
mittee for the case of Pierre 
Overney, 589 

Statement about the kidnaping of 
Robert Nogrette, 589-90 

Letter of solidarity with an 
Israeli conscientious objector, 
Baie 

"We Accuse the President of the Re- 
we Byeh 

"The New Racism" ("Appeal by 137 
Intellectuals," “France and a 
Matter of Racism"), 595 

"We Accuse," 596 

"Sartre on Amnesty," 597 


9. INTERVIEWS, DISCUSSIONS, DE- 
BATES, COLLECTED REMARKS, PRESS 
CONFERENCES 


"Jean-Paul Sartre, Philosopher- 
Novelist" (Martanne, 1938), 56- 
Dit 

"Who Will Win the Goncourt, Fémina, 
Renaudot, Interalliée Prizes?" 
(Marianne, 1938), 57-58 

"What Jean-Paul Sartre Says about 
His First Play" (Comoedia, 1943), 
86-88 

"For a Committed Theater--This Year 
I'll Do One Play and Two Movies" 
(Carrefour, 1944), 104 

"Prisoners' Reading" (Les Lettres 
francgatses, 1944), 106 

"Jean-Paul Sartre, or The Interview 
without an Interview" (Mondes 
nouveaux, 1944), 106-7, 148 

Parcaicd pa tdonmmene Le Daisies saioinmrons 
aia! (wien wares . Tels). Iii. 
abs “elal, 

"What Is Existentialism? The 
Balance of an Offensive" (Les 
lettres francaises, 1945), 128 

"Interview with Jean-Paul Sartre" 
(Czcson. MONE), LAO, ahons 

"Jean-Paul Sartre Will Make His 
Debut as a Producer with The 
Respectful Prostitute" (Ltbéra- 
HO, ALUMS |) TAL 

"'Torture Confronts Us with the 
Problem of Human Freedom,’ Jean- 
Paul Sartre Says" (Le Figaro, 
ISN), hal 

"Homo Sartrtus at the Antoine" 
(Paysage,1946), 11 


Interview (L'Aurore, 1946), 1h1 

"M. Jean-Paul Sartre's Two Plays" 
(Le Monde, 1946), 141-he2 

"Jean-Paul Sartre Moves Existen- 
tialism into the Antoine" (Opéra, 
OUIG dele: 

"J.-P. Sartre's Defense" (Parts- 
Spectacle, 1946), 142 

Conversation with Roger Trois- 
fontaines (1946), 148 

"Existentialist" (New Yorker, 1946), 
IES) 

"In Quest of Existentialism: M. 
Jean-Paul Sartre Explains Hin- 
self" (Le Littéraire, 1946), 

ALS 

"Some Questions Put to Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir" 
(Il Politeenico, 1946), 154 

"Sartre in Paris and the World" 
(Speetateur, 1946), 156 

"The Chtps Are Down? Just the 
Opposite of an Existentialist 
Play, Jean-Paul Sartre Says" 

(Le Figaro, 1947), 163-64 

"tyou Give Us a Pain Talking about 
Old Faulkner All the Time,' the 
Americans Say" (Combat, 1947), 
167 

Interview on the Jewish Question 
(he Henne puewe, WOM —), Wha. 
ene : 

"Existentialism: A New Philosophy-- 
Or Is It Only a Word?" (Pteture 
Pope, UT), Ms 

"On the Eve of His First Radio 
Broadcasts, Jean-Paul Sartre 
tells Combat, 'We Must Campaign 
against Believing that War 
between the U.S. and the U.8.68.8. 
Is Inevitable'" (Combat, 1947), 
ate 

"De Gaulle and 'Gaullism' As Seen 
by Jean-Paul Sartre (and the 
Temps modernes Staff)" (L'0rdre 
de Parts and Frane-Tireur, 1947), 
178 

"Storm on the Airwaves: J.-P. 
Sartre Replies to Guillain de 
Benouville and Henry Torrés, 

Who Had Refused to Debate the 
oho, iawn kata! (eeigocie., aslhyy 5 
AS) 

"Criticized for His Anti-Gaullist 
Broadcast Yesterday, Sartre Told 
Me, 'My Goal: to Keep the Lis- 
teners from Supporting Either 
One of the Two Blocs'" (France- 
Sotr, 1947), 179 

"A Correction by Sartre 
Eom, Ih), UPS 

"J.-P. Sartre Talks about Anti- 
communism at the Temps modernes 
Tribune" (Combat, 1947), 180 

"Jean-Paul Sartre Replies to His 
Crities: Existentialism and 
Polities" (1948), 181, 198 


" (Ltbéra- 
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"First a Political Drama and Then 
a Crime of Passion Jean- 
Paul Sartre Talks about His Com- 
ing Play" (Frane-Ttreur, 1948), 
187-88 

"'Can One Join Any Party without 
Getting One's Hands Dirty?' 

Asks J.-P. Sartre, a 'Committed' 
Writer" (L'Aurore, 1948), 188 
"When the Poet Cocteau Stages the 
Phidicsopher Wii—Pa scarce: (he 

Figaro, 1948), 188 

"In Dirty Hands, Jean-Paul Sartre 
Poses the Problem of Means and 
Ends" (Combat, 1948), 188 

"Before Dirty Hands Opens, Jean- 
Paul Sartre Says" (L'Ordre de 
Paris, 1948), 188-89 

"Tomorrow at the Théatre Antoine, 
Jean-Paul Sartre Will Take a 
Stand on the Problem of Polit- 
ical Commitment" (ZL'Aube, 1948), 
189 

"They're Performing One of My 
Plays in America in a Version 
I've Never Read" (Combat, 1948), 
189 

"Author! Author?" (fheatre 
Arts, 1949), 190-91 

"An Interview with Jean-Paul 
Sartre" (1964), 191-93, 185, 

186 

"Jean-Paul Sartre in Berlin: 
Discussion of The Fltes" (Ver- 
ger, 1948), 199-200, 173 

"An Interview with Jean-Paul 
Sartre" (InsuZa, 1948), 203-4, 
29k 

"France Can Offer the World a 
Revolution to be Freely Made" 
(Frane-Tireur, 1948), 210 

"The Founders of the R.D.R. Say 
to the Press: 'This Is Who We 
Are and What We Want ...'" 
(Frane-Ttreur, 1948), 210 

"Revolutionary Democrats" (New 
York Herald Tribune, 1948), 
allele 

"A Diseussion of Polities" (Les 
Temps modernes, 1948), 213 

"Jean-Paul Sartre Criticizes 
Georges Luk&cs for Not Being 
a Marxist" (Combat, 1949), 
220-22 

"The Earth Does Not Turn for 
Luk&éecs" (Combat,1949), 222-23 

"Sartre Enters ‘a New Phase'" 
(New York Times Magaztne, 1949), 
223 

"Tn Haiti I Saw a Black People 
Proud of Its Tradition of Free- 
dom" (Frane-Tireur, 1949), 231 

"Haiti Flings Itself Passionately 
On Everything Which Evokes 
French Culture and This 
Black Republic Is the Only One 
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of the Rich Antilles Which is 
Dying of Hunger" (Frane-Tireur, 
1949), 321 

"Haiti as Jean-Paul Sartre Sees 
It" (Frane-Tireur, 1949), 232 

"Sartre Back from Africa" (Parts- 
Mateh, 1950), 240 

"What Is Humor?" (Les Nouvelles 
Littéraires, 1950), 242-43 

"Jean-Paul Sartre Presents The 
Devil and the Good Lord" (Le 
Monde, 1951), 252 

UOIte Wiesel Wels. SiEveapes Sens) (eye 
cerning His Play, ‘Good and Evil 
Are the Same'" (L'Observateur, 
Ms), 252 

"tthe Devil and the Good Lord’ 
Sartre Says, 'Are the Same a 
I Choose Man Myself'" (Samedt- 
Sede, esi), 253 

"With The Devtl and the Good Lord 
Jean-Paul Sartre Is Trying to 
Offer Us a Chronicle Play" (Le 
Pigaro, 1951), 253 

"As Soon As Two People Love Each 
Other, They Love Each Other in 
Opposition to God" (Paris-Presse- 
L'Intranstgeant, 1951), 254-55, 
PS, (10i5 

Interview (Le Matin, 1951), 255 

"Jean-Paul Sartre Answers the Cri- 
ties and Offers the Spectator a 
Guide for The Devtl and the Good 
Lord" (Le Figaro littératre, 


1g 5a), 255—516 
"Jean-Paul Sartre Talks about the 
Devil, God, and Man" (Libéra- 


tein MOS), Boi 

"Meeting with Jean-Paul Sartre” 
(Les Nouvelles littératres, 
1951), 257-59 

"There Isn't Any More Antisemitic 
Doctrine" (Evidences, 1952), 264% 

"Justice Must Be Reestablished" 
(Action, 1952), 264, 265, 280 

"Visit with Jean-Paul Sartre" (Die 
Presse, 1952), 266 

Interview by Paule Boussinot (Dé- 
VERBS Cle War ako, WOS2)), 21 Cla 7Al 

"This Is the First Time I Have Seen 
the Outlines of a Hope for Men" 
(Evberoivon. eos eens 

"Jean-Paul Sartre Back from the 
Congress of Vienna: The Soviet 
Writer Kornetshuk and I Decided 
to Carry On a Fruitful Dialogue" 
Wrance-U aha oe Sse) ae TS 

"The Colonial Problem and the Prob- 
lem of Social Democracy in France 
Are Inextricably Connected" (La 
Républtque algérienne, 1953), 282 

"An Intellectual's Duty Is to Dew 
nounce Injustice Wherever It 
Occurs" (Combat, 1953), 285-86 

"Why I Modernized Dumas" (Le 
Figaro, 1954), 290 
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"J,-P. Sartre Has Tailored Kean 
(The Alexander Dumas Play) to 
Fit Pierre Brasseur" (Libéra- 


tion, 1954), 290, 428 

"My Adaptation of Alexander Dumas 
Will Not Be a Play by Jean-Paul 
Sartre" (Combat, 1954), 290 

"When Sartre ‘Rewrites' Dumas to 
Have Some Fun and Satisfy 
Brasseur" (Le Figaro littératre, 
1954), 290-91 

"The True Face of Kean" (Les Let- 
tres frangatses, 1954), 291 

"an Interview by Jean-Paul Sartre" 
on Kean (1954), 291 

"Kean Is the Whole Drama of the 
Actor of Genius" (Ciné-Club, 
1954), 292 

"An Interview with Jean-Paul 
Sartre" (Cuadernos Americanos, 
1954), 293-94, 20h 

"Talk with Jean-Paul Sartre" 
ting, 1954), 295 

Message broadcast by Tass (Pravda, 
Literaturnata Gazeta, 1954), 
301-2 

“Jean-Paul Sartre's Impressions 
Chel Ushi Weraijor ig) anlals Wate, it. 
(series of five articles in 
Libération, 1954), 302-3, 140 

"The French Conscience" (I2 Con- 
temporaneo, 1954), 303 

"An Interview with Jean-Paul 
Sartre" (France-U.R#.S.S., 
S03) 

"On the Eve of the Opening of 
Nekrassov at the Antoine 
Theater, Sartre Says .. ." (fe 
Monde, 1955), 308=9., 215 he'8 

"There Are No Bad Guys in Nekras- 
sov" (LtAurore, 1955), 309 

"At the Rate Things Are Going, 

I Am Not Sure My Play Will Have 
an Audience" (Combat, 1955), 309 

"Nekrassov Is Not a Piéce & Clefn 
(Libération, 1955), 309-10 

"By Denouncing the Tactics of 
the Anti-Communist Press In My 
New Play I Wanted to Make 
a Writer's Contribution to the 
Struggle for Peace" (L'Humantté, 
LSS), A, 25 

"When Jean-Paul Sartre Presents 
Nekrassov" (Le Parisien 1tbéré, 
MOSS) Sale) 

"With Jean-Paul Sartre before the 
Opening of Nekrassov" (France- 
Observateur, 1955), 310 

"Nekrassov: Before the Dress Re- 
hearsal We Asked J.-P. Sartre 
Some Questions. Here Are His 
Answers" (Aux Beoutes, 1955), 
310-11 

"The Play Aims at Institutions, 
Not Individuals" (L'Humantté- 
Dimanehe, 1955), 311 


(Wend- 


1954), 


Short statement to René Gordon 
(Les Derniéres Nouvelles d'Al- 
GIEE, WOES) )),, sala, 

"Jean-Paul Sartre Talks about the 
Theater" (Théatre populaire, 
1655), SIGS, sal 

"An Evening in Peking with Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Simone de Beau- 
voir" (L'Humanité-Dimanche, 
19550) S26 

"Everything in This Country Moves 
You" (L'Humantté, 1955), 317 

"Sartre Views the New China" (New 
Statesman and Nation, 1955), 319 

Press conference for Friends of 
France and China (1955), 319 

"Jean-Paul Sartre" (Teatr, 1956), 
322, hee 

Interview given to a Slovak paper 
(Pravda, 1956), 32h 

Interview by M. N. in Serbian 
(Politika, 1956), 326 

Remarks at a European Culture So- 
ciety colloquium (Comprendre, 
1956), 327-32, ho7 

"After Budapest, Sartre Speaks" 
(L'Express, 1956), 332-35 

"Jean-Paul Sartre on His Autobiog- 
raphy" (The Listener, 1957), 
338, heg 

"Conversation with Jean-Paul Sartre” 
(Welt am Sonntag, 1957), 342-43 

"Can the Theater Deal with Contem- 
porary Political Reality?" 
(France-Observateur, 1958), 
348-49 

WN Cadi win Slenewiwe (Ckeweheciee, IUerSis))) 5 
350 

Press conference on violations of 
human rights in Algeria (T&mot- 
gnages et documents sur la guerre 
d'Algérie, 1958), 350-51 

"Conversation with Sartre" (L'Ex- 
press, 1959), 356-57 

"Conversation with Sartre" (France- 
Observateur, 1959), 357 

"Here Is the Story of The Condemned 
of Altona" (Le Figaro, 1959), 

Sia) {( 

"Jean-Paul Sartre Makes His Come- 
back after Four Years of Retire- 
ment" (Parts-Journal, 1959), 
357-58 

"Sartre Makes His Comeback in the 
Théatre (de la Renaissance) with 
a Play about the Sequels to the 
German Defeat" (Libération, 1959), 
358 

"You Can Only Move People with 
Real Problems" (L'Humanité, 1959), 
358 

"Dwo Hours with Sartre" ("The 
Theater") (L'’Exupress, 1959), 358- 
59, 234-35 

"Conversation with Jean-Paul 
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Sartre" (France nouvelle, 1959), 
359-60 

"It Is Neither a Political Play 
. . . Nor a Problem Play" (Le 
Monde, 1959), 360 

"Jean-Paul Sartre: ‘Frantz 
Wasn't a Nazi EBither'"” (ZLes 
ee frangatses, 1959), 360- 
ap 

"Just before The Condemned of 
Altona Opens, Jean-Paul Sartre 
Takes His Bearings" (Libération, 
LOSE), SEM 

"The Condemned of Altona Concerns 
Us All" (Théatre populatre, 
1959), 361-62 

"Conversations with Jean-Paul 
Sartre" (Perspectives du Théatre, 
1960), 362-63 

"We Are All of Us the Work of 
Luther" (Der Spiegel, 1960), 363- 
64 


"Interview of Sartre" (Vérités 


pour » » MESO), S857, 22, 
166, 393, 397%. See also Vol. 2, 
pp. 229-85 


"Jean-Paul Sartre Explains the 
Crisis of Today's Youth" (72 
Messagero di Roma, 1959), 367 

"Jean-Paul Sartre" ("To Show, to 
Demonstrate .. .") (1960; in 
Madeleine Chapsal, Les Fertvains 
en personne), 375, 281, 481, 585 

"Sartre and de Beauvoir in favor 
of Oriente Province" (Revolucion, 
WAS), SCT 

An Interview about Cuba (Prensa 
Latina press agency, 1960), 377 

"Cuba Is a Direct Democracy" (Re- 
voluet6én, 1960), 377 

"Discussion with the Students of 
the University of Havana" (Re- 
voluetén, 1960), 377-78 

"Sartre Talks with the Cuban In- 
tellectuals in the Casa de 
Lunes" (Lunes de Revolucion, 
1960), 379 

Press conference held in New York 
by Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir 
on their return from Cuba 
(Prance-Observateur, 1960), 379 

"Cuba, the Model Revolution" 
(Dire, 1960), 385 

"Our Famous Contemporaries in 
Search of an Absolute--No. 1-- 
Jean-Paul Sartre and the Young" 
(Le Semeur, 1960), 386 

"Sartre 1960: Talk with Jean-Paul 
Sartre" (Les Cahiers libres de 
la jeunesse, 1960), 386-87, 307 

"T Have Long Been Interested in 
Yugoslavia" (Borba, 1960), 388 

"Apathy in All Areas in France" 
(Politika, 1960), 389 

"T Have Noticed Major Changes in 
Your Country" (Borba, 1960), 389 
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"Madame Bovary Is Not a Woman" 
(Nin, 1960), 389 

"Youth and the Algerian War" 
(Vért.té-Liberté, 1960), 391-92 

Press conference held by Sartre 
and Simone de Beauvoir in Paris 
(Libération, 1960), 393 
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